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SAINT DENIS 

AND 

IDYL OF THE RUE PLUMET. 


BOOK FIRST. 


A FEW PAGES OF HISTORY. 


CHAPTERI. 

EXGELLE3NTLY CUT OUT. 

1831 and 1832, the two years immediately attached t© 
the revolution of July, contain the most peculiar and strik- 
ing moments of history, and these two yearS; amid those 
that precede and follow them, stand out like mountains. 
They possess the true revolutionary grandeur, and preci- 
pices may be traced in them. The social masses, the founda- 
tions of civilisation, the solid group of superimposed and 
adherent Interests and the secular profiles of the ancient 
Gallic formations appear and disappear every moment 
through the stormy clouds ot sytems, passions, and theories. 
These apparitions and disappearances were called resistance 
and movement, but, at intervals, truth, the daylight of the 
human soul, flashes through ail. 

This remarkable epoch is so circumscribed, and is be- 
ginning to become so remote from us, that we are able to 
seize its principal outlines, or at any rate we will make 
the attempt. 

The Restoration was one of those intermediate phases 
which are so difficult to define, in which are fatigue, buz- 
zing murmurs, sleep and tumult, and which, after all, are 
nought but the arrival of a great nation at a halting-place. 
These epochs are peculiar, and deceive the politician who 
tries to take advantage of them. At the outset the nation 



only demands repose, there is but one thirst, for peace, and 
only one ■ambition, - to be' small— which is .the translation' 
.of behaving quietly. ..‘‘Great events, .great a.cci.deiits., .great 
..adventures, great' men—0 Lord! , we have had eno.ngli of 
ih.ese, and are full of -them up 'to the bimgi' . Caesar .would 
be . giv'en lor Prusias, ' and -Napoleon for' .the Roi. d’Yvetdt, 
who was “such a merry little king.” Folk have been 
m arching since .daybreak, and ■ arrive at..the^. evem.ng of. a 
long and ..rough .. march* '.they made their 'first halt with 
Wirabeau, the second with Robespierre; and the third with 
Napoleon,. and they .are- exhausted. Everybody insists -on a- 
.-bed. ..- , ..' 

Worn-out devotions, crying heroisms, -gorged ambitions, 
and made fortunes, -seek,. claim implore, and solicit, what? 
a resting place, and they .have .it- .They take possessiO'B of ■ 
peace, tranquillity, and leisure, and feel satisfied. Still, at 
the .same. time,, certain --facts arise, -de'm.and.. -.recognition, and 
knock at doors on their side. These facts have emerged 
from revolutions and wars; they exist, they live, and have 
the right, the right of installing themselves in society, 
which they do,. and- in 'the majority of- instances, facts. are 
the.. quarter-masters, -that only, prepare .a billet for princi- 
ples. 

In such a case, this is what occurs to political philoso- 
phers: at the same time as wearied men claim rest, ac- 
complished facts demand guarantees, for guarantees for 
facts are the same thing as repose for men. It is this that 
England asked of the Stuart after the Protector and what 
France asked of the Bourbons after the empire. These 
guarantees are a necessity of the times, and they must be 
granted. The princes concede them, but in reality it is the 
force of things that gives them. This is a profound truth 
and worth knowing, which the Stuarts did not suspect in 
166'2, ..and of which the Bourbons did -not even gain a glimpse 
in 1814. 

The predestined family which returned to France when 
Napoleon collapsed, had the fatal simplicity of believing that 
it gave, and that it could take back what it had once given; 
that the Bourbon family possessed the right divine, and 
France possessed nothing, and that the political right con- 
ceded in the charter of Louis XVIII. was nothing else hut 
a branch of the divine right, detached by the House of 
Bourbon and graciously allowed the people up to the day 
when the king thought proper to clutch it again. Still, from 
the displeasure which the gift caused it, the Bourbon 
family ought to have felt that it did not emanate from it. 
It behaved in a grudging way to the nineteenth century, 
and looked with an ugly smile at every expansion of the 
nation. To employ a trivial, that is to say, a popular and 
true phrase, it was crabbed, and the people noticed it. 

The government believed that it had strength because 
the empire had heeU' removed before it, like a stage scene 
but it did not perceive that it had been produced in the 
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scDie way. nor see that it was -held, intlie. same hand' wiiicli 
had removed , Napoleon.', It 'believed thah it; had; roO'ts, , .be- ' 
cause it was the past, and w'as ■ mistaken: ' it foriiie'c!" :a 
portion of tlie past, but the whole of 'the past was 'France; 
and the roots, of French' society were , not in the Bourbons,.', 
but in the nation. These obscure.- .and vivacious roots did' 
not constitute' the- right of a family,, but ' the ■ history, of: ,a ' 
people, and were everywhere', except under the' throne. 

The House of Bourbon had been for France the illustri- 
ous and blood-stained Imot of.her history,' but Was no longer ' 
the principal element of her destiny or the necessary basi.s' 
of her feeling/ She. eouid^ do without the Bourbons as she; 
had done for. two-and-twenty years: there, was' a solution 
of continuity, but they did. not suspect it. And how could 
they ' suspect, it, when they, imagined that Louis XVII. 
reigned at the 9th Tiiermidor, .and that Louis XVIII. was 
reigning at the clay of Marengo? Ne.ver, since the origin 
of: history, have princes been so blind in the presence of'' 
history and that portion of the divine authority- which 
facts contain and promulgate. ' Never had the nether ■ claim 
which is called the right of kings, d.enied to such a pitch 
the supreme right. 

It wms a capital error that led this family to lay their 
hand again on, the "‘granted” guarantees, .in 1814, or, on. the, 
,concessions/as' they .entitled, them.- It is. a sad thing that' 
what they called their concessions . were our conquests, and ■, 
what they called our encroachments ^vere our rights. 

When the hour appeared to have arrived, the Restora- 
tion, supposing itself victorious over Bonaparte, and rooted 
in the country, that is to say, believing itself strong and 
profound, suddenly made up its mind, and risked its stake. 
One morning it rose in the face of France, and, raising 
its voice, contested the collective title, and the individual 
title, the sovereignty of the nation, and the liberty of the 
citizen. In other terms, it denied the nation wWat made it 
a nation, and the citizen what made him a citizen. 

This is the substratum: of those ' famous ' decrees, ,'wWich-, 
; are called the “Ordonnances” of .July.' 

The Restoration fell, and fell justly. Still, let us add, 
it was not absolutely hostile to all the forms of progress, 
and grand things were accomplished, while it stood aloof. 

During the Restoration the nation had grown accus- 
tomed to calm discussion, which the republic had been 
deficit in, and to grandeur in peace, which was not known 
under the empire. France, strong and free, had been an 
encouraging example for the other nations of Europe. Under 
Robespierre the revolution ruled; under Bonaparte, cannon: 
while in the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. the 
turn arrived for Intellect to speak. The wund ceased, and 
the torch was re-illumined, while a pure mental light played 
round the serene crests. It was a magnificent, useful, and 
delightful spectacle; and for fifteen years those great prin- 
ciples, whicli are so old for the thinte, so new for the 
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statesHiaii— equality - before tbe. law, liberty.,., of,, Gonscience,:; 
'freedom of the press - and speech, and ,,tlie ac,cessiDui,ty^,„ot 
all fitting men. to. office — could be' .seen at .work in.. a.,,rei,gii. 
of peace and publicity. Things went on thus till 18^0, and 
'the" ''BoiirboiiS' were - an instrument of . civilization ■which 
broke in the hands of Providence. 

The fall of the Bourbons was full of .grandeur, not on. 
their side, but on that of the nation. : They left' the tiiroiie' 
with gravity, but without authority; their desceni into 
night w’as not one of those solemn disappearances .which 
impart a sombre emotion to history, and it was neither the 
spectral calmness of Charles I. nor the eagle cry of Napo- 
leon. They went away, that was all, they deposited tae 
crown and did not retain the glory, and though they weio 
dignified, they were not august, and they were to a certain 
extent false to the majesty of their misfortune. Chanes 
X., having a round table cut square during the Cherbourg 
voyage seemed more anxious about the imperiled etiquette 
than the crumbling monarchy. This dimunition saddened 
the devoted men who were attached to the Bourbons per- 
sonally, and the serious men who honored their race. The 
people behaved admirably however, and the nation, attacked 
one morning by a species of royalist insurrection, felt 
themselves so strong that they displayed no anger. They 
defended themselves, restrained themselves, and restored 
things to their place; the government in the law, the 
Bourbons in exile, alas! and stopped there. They took 
the old King Charles X. off the dais v/hich had sheltered 
Louis XIV., and gently placed him on the ground, and they 
only touched the royal persons cautiously and sorrowfully. 
It was not one man, or a few men, but France, united France, 
France victorious, and intoxicated by its victory, which ap- 
peared to remember, and practiced in the eyes of the whole 
world the serious remarks of Guillaume dii Valr after the day 
of the barricades. “It is easy for those who have been accus- 
tomed to obtain the favors of the great, and leap like a 
bird from branch to branch, from a low to a floiiiTshiiig 
fortune, to show themselves bold against their prince in 
his misfortunes; but for my part the fortune of iny kings 
will be ever venerable to me, and principally of those who 
are in affliction.” 

The Bourbons bore away with them respect, but not 
regret; as we have said, their misfortune was greater than 
themselves, and they faded away on the horizon. 

The revolution of July is the triumph of right over- 
in the whole world; the former rushed toward it enthu- 
siastically and joyfully, while the latter turned away, each 
according to their nature. The princes of Europe, the owls 
of this dawm, at the first moment closed their eyes, which 
w^ere hurt and stupefied, and only opened them again to 
menace— it is a terror easy to understand and a pardonable 
anger. This strange revolution had been, scarce a blow% 
and had not even done conqiiered royalty the honor of 
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treating it as an enemy and shedding its blood. ^ In tlie 
sight of clespotie governments, ■wliicli also. liave,aii iiiterest , 
In ' calumniating itself, tiie.' revolution ■ of ■ July liad tlie 
fault of being formidable and remaining gentle, , but no 
attempt was made or prepared against it. The most dis- 
satisfied and irritated persons saluted it, for .whatever tlielr 
sei'lisiiiiess or rancor may be, nien .feel a:ni 3 ’'sterioiis re.spect 
issue : from events in -whicb .they, are sentient of.tlie: co- 
operation of some one who labors above ■ mankind, . 

The. revolution of July ■ is ..the' trlilmpli of right ; over- 
throwing fact, and is a thing .full of- splendor. Hence came 
the brilliancy of the three' days., and at the same time their 
Ilian siietiide, for right- that- triumphs has no need to be 
violent. ' Right is justice and truth, 'and it is the -property 
of: right to- remain eternally beautiful and pure. 

- Fact, even the most necessary in appearance and best 
accepted by eoiitemporaries, if it only exist as fact, and- 
contain too little right, is no right at. all, and is infallibly 
destined to become, with the diiratio.n of time, misshapen, 
foul, and perhaps even monstrous. If 'v/e wish to discover, 
at. one glance what a degree of ugliness fact can attain, 
when looked at through the distance of - centuries, let us 
regard Machiavelli. He is not an.' 'evil.. genius, a .demon, 

: or a cowardly and servile .writer; he is. nothing but Alie 
.fact, and not merely, the Italian, fact, .but -the ,Eiirope.,a.,ii ;.fact,- 
-,-'the fact. of-,the sixteenth century. He appe-ars .hideous, and 
,.,iS"'so' in the presence of .the moral. idea of the nineteenth' 
"'century,-.. . . . 

-: -This struggle between -right 'and 'fact has endured, since 
the origin of societies. It is the task of wise men to termin- 
ate -the,- duel,. amalgamate .the '.pure idea with . human .■reality.,; 
, .and'^to,... make,. .light penetrate fact .and- .face-, right -pacifically.' 


CHAPTER I£ 

BADLY STITCHED. 

But the task of wise men differs -, -greatly from, that,, of 
clever men and the revolution of 1830 quickly stopped, for 
when a revolution has rim ashore, the clever men plunder 
the wreck. Clever men in our century have decreed them- 
selves the title of statesmen, so that the phrase has 
eventually become a bit of slang. For it must not be for- 
gotten that wiiere there is only cleverness, littleness neces- 
sarily exists, and to say ‘‘the clever'’ is much like saying the 
“mediocrites.” In the same way the word statesman is often 
equivalent to saying “traitor.” If w^e believe clever men, 
then revolutions like that of July are severed arteries, and 
a rapid ligature is required. Right, if too loudly proclaimed^, 
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begins to give way, and hence so soon as right is sub- 
stantiated the state must he strengthened, and when liberty 
is Injured attention must be turned to power. At this point 
wise men, though they had not yet separated from clever 
men, begin to suspect them. Power, very good ! but, in the 
first place, what is power? and, secondly, whence does it 
come? The clever men do not! appear to hear the muttered 
objection and continue their manoeuvres. 

According to politicians who ingeniously place a mask 
of necessitv upon profitable fiction, the first want of a people 
after revolution, if that people form part of a monarchical 
continent, is to obtain a dynasty. In this way, they sa> 
peace is secured after the revolution, that is to say, the 
necessary time for repairing the house and dressing the 
wounds. A dynasty hides the scaffolding and coA^ers the 
hospital. Now, it is not always easy to obtain a dyiiasty, 
although the first man of genius or the first adventurer met 
with is sufficient to make a king. You have in the first 
case Bonaparte, and in the second Iturbide. 

But the first family come across is mi sufficient to form 
a dynasty for there is necessarily a certain amount of 
antiquity required as a race, and the wrinkle of centuries 
can not be improvised. 

If we place ourselves at the standpoint of statesmen, 
with ail due reserve, of course, what are the qualities of 
a king who issues from a revolution? He may he, and it is 
useful that he should he, revolutionary, that is to say, have 
played a personal part in the revolution, have become either 
compromised or renowned in it, and haA'e wielded the ax 
or drawn the sword. 

What are the qualities of a dynasty? it must be national, 
that is to say, distantly revolutionary, not through acts done, 
but through ideas accepted.. .It must be composed of the past 
and be historical, and of the future and be sympathetic.' 

All this explains why the first revolutions are , satisfied 
with finding a man, Napoleon or CromAvell, w'hile the second 
are determined on finding a family, like the House of 
Brunswick or the House of Orleans, 

Royal houses resemble those Indian fig-trees, each branch 
of which bends down, becomes rooted in the ground, and 
grows into a fig-tree. Each branch of the family may 
become a dynasty, on the sole condition that it bends down 
to the people. 

Such is the theory of clever men. 

This, then, is the great art; to give success the sound of 
a catastrophe, so that those who profit by it may also tremble 
at it; to season eA^ery step taken with fear, to increase the 
curve of the transition until progress is checked, to de- 
preciate the great work, denounce and retrench the rough- 
ness of enthusiasm, to cut angles and nails, to wump the 
triumph in wadding, roll the giant people in flannel, and put 
it to bed at full speed, to place this excess of health under 
medical treatment, and regard Hercules as a convalescent. 
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to dilute' tlie' e vent :iii.-expe'diene.y,. and offer- to minds tliirst- 
ing .for' the icleai this .iveak' nectar; ■■ to take precaiitions 
against extre:iiie success,' and provide the revolution witii a 
suii-shacle. 

1830 practiced this theory, which had already keen ap'- 
plied to England by 1688. ' , 

^ 1830 is a revolution arrested half-ww, and 
'progress is almost right. Now. logic . ignores, this as abso- 
.lutely as tlietsim ignores' a, rush-light.' ' ' 

Who check revolutions -half-way?- . The- bourgeoisie. 

/ '-"'Wliy?'.'-; t ' ^ ■■^' ■ 

p' Because ;tlie bourgeoisie represent ' s-atisfied self-interest. 
Yesterday appetite was felt to-day fulness, ' and to-morroW', 
, satiety. ■ 

, The plieiiomenoii of 1814, after Napoleon, was reproduced 
ill 1830 a.fter, Charles X. 

Atte:iiipts have been made, though wrongly', to convert 
the boiirge9i3:le into a class, "but they are merely the con- 
tented portion of the population. ■ The bourgeois is a man 
who has at last time to sit down, and a chair is not a caste. ■ 

But. through a, desire to sit down too soon, the progress 
of the liniiiaa race may be. arrested, and this has frequently 
been'th'e fault of, the bourgeoisie, 'and people are .not a -class 
be.cause the 5 ^';COn:mit a fault,. and selfishiiess is not one of the 
divisions' 'of .the, social order..',. 

However, '..'as we.-must'. be just ■ even toward.' seliisliness,: 
the condition for which that portion of the nation called the 
bourgeoisie aspired after the shock of 1830, was not inertia, 
which is complicated with indifference and sloth, and con- 
"tains.a little shame, nor was it s-leep,' which: presupposes : a 
momentary oblivion accessible to dreams, but it was a, halt. 
This word contains a double, singular, and almost contra- 
dictory meaning, for it Implies troops on the march, that 
is to say, movement, and a bivouac, that is to say, rest. 

A halt is the restoration of strength, it is repose armed 
and awake, it is the accomplished fact, posting its sentries 
and standing on guard. A halt presupposes 'a combat yes-' 
terday and a combat tomorrow^— it is the interlude between 
1830 and 1848. 

What v/e here call combat may also he called progress. 

Hence the bourgeoisie as well as the statesmen required 
a man w^ho expressed the idea of a halt, an “aithough-be- 
caiise;” a composite individuality signifying revolution and 
stability, in other words, strengthening the present by the 
evident compatibility of the past with the future. 

This man was found ‘‘ready-made/^ and his name was 
Louis Philippe cVOrleans. 

The 221 made Louis Philippe king, and Lafayette under- 
took the coronation. He named him the best of Republics, 
and the Towm Hall of Paris was substituted for the Cathe- 

;dral,of.,:'Rh,elins.:,;-„;, ' 

This substitution of a half-throne for a complete throne 
was “the \vork of 1830/’ 
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When the clever mexi had completed their task, the 
immense fault of their solution was apparent; all this had 
lieeix done heyond the pale of absolute right which shouted 
‘1 protest!” and then fell back into its formidable darkness. 


CHAPTER III 


LOTOS PHILIPPE. 


Revolutions have a terrible arm and a lucky hand, they 
hit hard and choose well. Even when incomplete, bastard- 
ized, and reduced to the state of a younger revolution, like 
that of 1830, they nearly always retain sufficient providential 
light not to fail badly, and their eclipse is never an abdi- 
cation. 

Still we must not boast too loudly, for revolutions them- 
selves are mistaken, and grave errors have been witnessed 
ero now. 

Let us return to 1830> which was fortunate in its devia- 
tion. In the establishment which was called order after the 
revolution was cut short the king was worth more than the 
royalty. Louis Philippe was a rare man. 

Son of a father, to whom history will certainly grant 
extenuating circumstances, but as worthy of esteem as his 
father wms of blame; possessing all the private virtues and 
sevex'al of the public virtues, careful of his health, his 
fortune, his person, and his business affairs; knowing the 
value of a minute, but not always the value of a year; 
sober, serious, peaceful, and patient; a good man and a good 
prince; sleeping with his wife, and having in his palace 
lacqueys whose business it was to show the conjugal couch 
to the cits — a regular ostentation which had grown useful 
after the old illegitimate displays of the elder branch; 
acquainted with all the languages of Europe, and, what is 
rarer still, with all the languages of all the interests, and 
speaking them; an admirable representative of the “middle 
classes,” but surpassing them, and in every way greater; 
possessing the excellent sense, while appreciating the blood 
from which he sprang, of claiming merit for his personal 
value, and every particular on the question of his race by 
declaring himself an Orleans and not a Bourbon; a thorough 
first prince of the blood, so long as he had only been most 
serene highness, but a frank bourgeois on the day when he 
became his majesty; diffuse in public, and concise in private 
life; branded as a miser, but not proved to be one; in 
reality, one of those saving men who are easily prodigal to 
satisfy their caprices or their duty; well read and caring but 
little for literature; a gentleman, but not a cavalier; simple, 
calm, and strong; adored by his family and his household; 
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a seductive speaker, a disabused and cold-hearted states- 
man, swayed by the immediate interest, governing from 
hand to mouth; incapable of rancour and of gratitude; 
pitilessly employing superiorities upon mediocrities, and 
clever in confounding by parliamentary majorities those 
mysterious unanimities which growl hoarsely beneath 
thrones; expansive, at times imprudent in his expansive- 
ness, but displaying marvelous skill in his imprudence; 
fertile in expedients, faces and masks: terrifying France by 
Europe, and Europe by France; loving his country unde- 
niably, but preferring his family; valuing domination more 
than authority, and authority more than dignity; a tempera- 
ment which has this mournful feature about it, that, by 
turning every thing to success, it admits of craft and does 
not absolutely repudiate baseness, but at the- same time has 
this advantage that it preserves politics from violent shocks, 
the state from fractures, and society from catastrophes; 
minute, correct, vigilant, attentive, sagacious, and indefati- 
gable; contradicting himself at times, and belying himself; 
bold against Austria at Ancona, obstinate against England 
in Spain, bombarding Antwerp and ‘paying Pritchard; sing- 
ing the Marseillaise with conviction; inaccessible to de- 
spondency, to fatigue, to a taste for the beautiful and ideal, 
to rash generosity, to Utopias, chimeras, anger, vanity, and 
fear; possessing every form of personal bravery; a general 
at Valmy, a private at Jemappes; eight times attacked by 
regicides, and constantly smiling; brave as a grenadier, and 
courageous as a thinker; merely anxious about the chances 
of an European convulsion, and unfitted for great political 
adventures; ever ready to risk his life, but not his work; 
disguising his will under infiiience for the sake of being 
obeyed rather as an intellect than as a king; gifted with 
observation and not with divination; paying but slight 
attention to minds, but a connoisseur in men, that is to say, 
requiring to see ere he could judge; endowed with prompt 
and penetrating sense, fluent tongue, and a prodigious mem- 
ory, and incessantly drawing on that memory, his sole 
similitude with Caesar, Alexander, and Napoleon; knowing 
facts, details, dates, and proper names, but ignorant of the 
various passions and tedencies of the crowd, the internal 
aspirations and concealed agitation of minds — in one word, 
of all that may be called the invisible cui-rents of con- 
sciences; accepted by the surface but agreeing little with the 
lower strata of French society; getting out of scrapes by 
skill; governing too much and not reigning sufficiently; 
his own prime minister; excellent in the art of setting up 
the littleness of realities as an obstacle to the immensity of 
ideas; mingling with a true creative faculty of civilization, 
order, and organization, I do not know what pettifogging 
temper and chicanery; the founder of a family and at the 
same time its man-of-law; having something of Charle- 
magne and something of an attorney in him; but, on the 
whole as a lofty and original figure, as a prince who man- 
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aged to acquire power in spite of the anxiety of France, and 
influence in spite of the jealousy of Europe,“Loiiis Philippe 
would he ranked among the eminent men of his age, and 
among the most illustrious governors known in history, if 
he had loved glory a little, and had a feeling for what is 
grand to the same extent as he had a feeling for what is 
useful. 

Louis Philippe had been handsome, and when aged, 
remained graceful: though not always admired by the nation 
he was always so by the mob, for he had the art of pleasing 
and the gift of charm. He was deficient in majesty, and 
neither wore a crown though king, nor displayed white hair 
though an old man. His manners belonged to the ancient 
regime, and his habits to the new, a mixture of the noble 
and the citizen which suited 1830. Louis Philippe was tran- 
sition on a throne, and retained the old pronunciation and 
orthography, which he placed at the service of modern 
opinions: he was fond of Poland and Hungary, but he wrote 
*‘les Polonois,” and pronounced ‘‘les Hongrais.” He wore 
the uniform of the National Guard like Charles X., and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor like Napoleon. 

He went but rarely to mass, not at all to the chase, and 
never to the opera: he was incorruptible by priests, whip- 
pers-in, and ballet girls, and this formed part of his citizen 
poularity. He had no court, and went out with an umbrella 
under his arm, and this umbrella for a long time formed 
part of his nimbus. He was a bit of a mason, a bit of a 
gardener, and a bit of a surgeon: he bled a postilion who 
had fallen from his horse, and no more thought of going 
out without his lancet than Henry III. would without his 
dagger. The royalists ridiculed this absurd king, the first 
who shed blood in order to cure. 

A deduction must be made in the charges which history 
brings against Louis Philippe, and they form three different 
columns, each of which gives a different total, one accusing 
royalty, the second the reign, and the third the king. 
Democratic right confiscated, progress made the second 
interest, the protests of the streets violently repressed, the 
military execution of insurrections, revolt made to run the 
gantlet, the Rue Transnonain, the councils of war, the 
absorption of the real country in the legal country, and 
the government on account with three hundred thousand 
priviledged persons — are the deeds of royalty: Belgium 
refused, Algeria too harshly conquered with more of bar- 
barity than civilization, like India by the English, the 
breach of faith to Abd-el-Kader, Blaye, Deutz bought and 
Pritchard paid, are chargeable to the reign—while the 
policy which cares more for the family than the nation 
belongs to the king. 

As we see, when the deductions have been made, the 
charge against the king is reduced; but his great fault was 
that he was modest in the name of Prance. 

Whence comes this fault? 
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Louis Philippe was a king who was too much a father, 
and this inciihatloii of a family which is intended to x>ro« 
clnce a dynasty, is frightened at everything, and does not 
like to be disturbed. Hence arises excessive timidit>% which 
is offensive to a nation which has July 14th in its civil 
traditions and Austerlitz in its military annals. However,, 
when we abstract public duties which should ever be first 
fulfilled, the family deserved Louis Philippe’s profound ten- 
deniess for it. This domestic group was admirable, and 
combined virtue with talent. One of the daughters of Louis 
Philippe, Marie d'Oiieans, placed the name of her i*ace 
among artists as Charles d’Orleans had done among the 
poets, and she produced a statue which she called Joan of 
Arc. Two of Louis Philippe’s sons drew from Metternich 
this demagogic praise; “They are young men whose like 
can be found nowhere, and such princes as were never seen 
before.” Here is the truth, without extenuating or setting 
down aught in malice, about Louis Philippe. It was his 
good fortune to be, in 1830, the prince egalite to bear within 
him the contradiction between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, and to possess that alarming phase in the 
Revolution w'hlch becomes reassuring in the governor: and 
there was never a more complete adaptation of the man to 
the event, for one entered the other and the incarnation 
took place. Louis Philippe is 1830 formed into a man, and 
he had also on his side that great designation to a throne, 
exile. He had been proscribed, wandering, and poor, and 
had lived by his own labor. In Switzerland, this heir to the 
richest princely domains of France, was obliged to seli a 
horse in order to eat; at Reichenau, he had given mathe- 
matical lessons w^hiie his sister Adelaide was embroidering 
and sewing; and these souvenirs blended with a king ren- 
dered the bourgeoisie enthusiastic. With his own hands he 
had demolished the last iron cage at Mont St. Michel, 
erected by Louis XI,, and employed by Louis XV. He was 
the companion of Dumouriez and the friend of Lafayette; 
he had belonged to the Jacobin Club, and Mirabeau had 
tapped him on the shoulder, and Danton said to him, 
“Young man.” At the age of twenty-four in ’93, when M. 
de Chartres, he had witnessed from an obscure gallery in 
the Convention the trial of Louis XVI., so well named that 
poor tyrant. The blind clairvoyance of the Revolution, 
breaking royalty in the king, and the king with royalty, 
while, scarce noticing the man in the stern idea; the vast 
storm of the audience who constituted the judges; Capet 
not knowing what to answer; the frightful and stupefied 
vacillation of this royal head before the raging blast; the 
relative innocence of all mixed up in this catastrophe, of 
those who condemned as well as of him who was con- 
demned— he, Louis Philippe, had looked at these things 
and contemplated these hurricanes; he had seen centuries 
appear at the bar of the Convention; he had seen behind 
'Louis XYLj,. that unfortunate and responsible victim, the 
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real culprit, monarchy, emerging from darkness, and he 
retained in his mind a respectful terror of this immense 
justice of the people which is almost as impersonal as the 
Justice of God. The traces which the Revolution left upon 
him were prodigious, and his memory was a living imprint 
of these great years, minute by minute. One day, in the 
absence of a witness whose statements we cannot doubt, 
he corrected from memory the entire letter A in the list 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

Louis Philippe was an open-air king; during his reign 
the press was free, debates were free, conscience and speech 
were free. Though he knew the corrosive power of light 
upon privileges, he left his throne exposed to the light, and 
history will give him credit for this honorable behavior. 

Louis Philippe, like all historic men who have quitted 
the stage, is at the present day being tried by the human 
conscience, but this trial has not yet gone through its first 
stage. 

The hour when history speaks with its venerable and 
free accent has not yet arrived for him; the moment has not 
yet come for the final judgment. Even the stern and illus- 
trious historian, Louis Blanc, has I'ecently toned down his 
first verdict. Louis Philippe was elected by the two hundred 
and twenty-one deputies in 1830, that is to say, hy a semi- 
parliament and a semi-revolution.; and, in any case, we can- 
not judge him here philosophically, without making some 
reservation in the name of the absolute democratic prin- 
ciple, In the sight of the absolute, everything is usurpation 
which trenches on the rights of man first, and the rights of 
the people secondly; but what we are able to say at present, 
is, that, in whatever way we may regard him, Louis Phil- 
ippe, taken by himself, and looked at from the standpoint 
of human goodness, will remain, to employ the old language 
of old history, one of the best princes that ever sat on a 
throne. What has he against him? this throne; take the 
king away from Louis Philippe and the man remains. This 
man is good, at times so good as to he admirable; often in 
the midst of the gravest cares, after a day’s struggle, after 
the whole diplomacy of the Continent, he returned to his 
apartments at night, and then though exhausted by fatigue 
and want of sleep—what did he? He would take up a list 
of sentences, and spend the night in revising a criminal 
trial, considering that it was something to hold his own 
against Europe, but even greater to tear a culprit from the 
hands of the executioner. Ho obstinately resisted his keeper 
of the seals, and disputed the scaffold inch by inch with 
his attorney-generals, those chatterers of the law, as he 
called them. At times piles of sentences covered his table, 
and he examined them all, and felt an agony at the thought 
of abandoning these wretched condemned heads. One day 
he said to the witness, whom we just now quoted: 
gained seven of them last night’" During the emdier years 
Of his reign, the penalty' of death was, as it were, abolished** 
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and tlie re-erection of tlie scaffold was a violence done to 
the king. As the Greve disappeared with the elder branch, 
a bourgeois Greve was established under the name of the 
Barridre St. Jacques, for “practical men’* felt the necessity 
of a quasi-legitimate guillotine. This was one of the vic- 
tories of Casimir Perier, who represented the narrow side 
of the bourgeoisie, over Louis Philippe, who represented the 
liberal side. The king annotated- Beccaria with his own 
haiidp and after the Pieschi machine he explained: What a 
pity that I was not wounded, for then I could have shown 
mercy. Another time, alluding to the resistance offered 
by his ministers, he WTote with reference to a political 
culprit, who is one of the most illustrious men of the day: 
His pardon is granted, and all that I have to do now is to 
obtain it. 

Louis Philippe was as gentle as Louis IX., and as good 
as Henri IV„ and in our opinion any man deemed good by 
history is almost superior to one who wms grand. 

As Louis Philippe has been sternly appx’eciated by some, 
and perhaps harshly by others, it is very simple that a 
man, himself a phantom at the present day, who knew that 
king, should offer his testimony for him in the presence 
of history; this testimony, whatever its value may be, is 
evidently, and before all, disinterested. An epitaph written 
by a dead, man is sincere, one shadow may console another 
shadow, for sharing the same darkness gives the right 
to praise, and there is no fear that it will ever be said of two 
tombs in exile-— this man flattered the other. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CRACKS IN THE FOUNDATION. 

At this moment, when the drama we are recounting is 
about to enter one of those tragic clouds which cover the 
beginning of the reign of Louis Philippe, it was quite nec- 
essary that this book should give an explanation about 
that king. 

Louis Philippe had entered upon the royal authority 
without violence or direct action on his part, through a 
revolutionary change of wind, .which was evidently very 
distinct from the real object of the Revolution, but in which 
he, the Due d’Orleans, had no personal initiative. He was 
born a prince, and believed himself elected king; he had 
not given himself these functions, nor had he taken them; 
they were offered to him and he accepted, convinced, 
wrongly as we think, but still convinced, that the office 
was in accordance, and acceptance in harmony, with duty. 
Hence came an honest possession, and we say In ail con- 
science that, as Isonis Philippe was honest In the passesslaBj 
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and democracy honest in its attack, the amount of terror 
disengaged from social struggles cannot be laid either on 
the king or the democracy. A collision of principles 
resembles a collision of elements; ocean defends the water 
and the hurricane the air; the king defends royalty, dem- 
ocracy defends the people; the relative, which is monarchy, 
resists the absolute, which is the republic; society bleeds 
from this conflict, but what is its suffering to-day will be 
its salvation at a later date; and, in any case, those who 
struggle must not be blamed, for one party must be mis- 
taken. Right does not stand, like the Colossus of Rhodes, 
on two shores at once, with one foot in the republic, the 
other in royalty, but is indivisible, and entirely on one side; 
and a blind man is no more a culprit than a Vendean is 
a brigand. 

We must, therefore, only impute these formidable colli- 
sions to the fatality of things, and, whatever these tempests 
may he, human irresponsibility is mixed up with them. 

The government of 1830 had a hard life of it from the 
beginning, and born yesterday it was obliged to combat 
today. 

Since installed, it felt everywhere the vague movements 
of faction beneath the foundation of July, which had so 
recently been laid, and was still anything hut solid. 

Resistance sprang up on the morrow, and might, per- 
haps, have been born on the day before, and fi’om month 
to month the hostility increased, and instead of being dull 
became patent. 

The Revolution of July, frowned upon by kings out of 
Prance, was diversely interpreted in Prance. 

God imparts to men His will visible in events, an 
obscure text written in a mysterious language. Men at 
once make themselves translations of it, hasty, incorrect 
translations, full of errors, gaps, and misunderstandings. 
Very few minds comprehend the divine language; the more 
sagacious, the calmer, and the more profound decipher slow- 
ly, and when they arrive with their version, the work has been 
done long before: there are already twenty translations 
offered for sale. Prom each translation springs a party, 
and from each misunderstanding a failure, and each party 
believes that it has the only true text, and each faction 
believes that it possesses the light. Often enough power 
itself is a faction, and there are in revolutions men who 
swim against the current—they are the old parties. As 
revolutions issue from the right to revolt, the old parties 
that cling to heirdom by grace of God fancy that they have 
a right to revolt against them, but this is an error, for in 
revolution the rebel is not the people but the king. Revo- 
lution is precisely the contrary of revolt: every revolution, 
being a normal accomplishment, contains its legitimacy 
within itself, which false revolutionists at times honor, 
but which endures even when sullied, and survives even 
when hlee(31ag, Bevolutions issue, not from an acoMenI* 
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but a necessity, for they are a return from tlae factitious to 
the real, and they take place because they must take place. 

The old legitimist parties did not the less assail the 
revolution of 1S30 with ail the violence which springs from 
false reasoning. Errors are excellent projectiles, and they 
skillfully struck it a.t the spot where it "was vulnerable — 
the flaw in its cuirass, its v/ant of logic — and they attacked 
this revolution in its royalty. They cried to it: “RevolU” 
tion, W'hy this king?” Pactions are blind men who aim 
excellently. 

This cry the revolutionists also raised, but coming from 
them it was logical. What was blundering in the legitimists 
was clear-sightedness in the democrats; 1830 had made the 
people bankrupt, and indignant democracy reproached it with 
the deed. The establishment of July struggled betw^een these 
attacks, made by the past and the future; it represented 
the minute, contending on one side with monarchical ages, 
on the other with eternal right; and then, again, 1830 no 
longer a revolution, and becoming a monarchy, was obliged 
to take precedence from Europe, and it was a further diffl- 
culty to maintain peace, for a harmony desired against the 
grain is often more onerous than a war. From this sullen 
conflict, ever muzzled but ever pouting, emerged armed 
peace, that ruinous expedient of civilization suspecting 
itself. The royalty of July reared in the team of European 
cabinets, although Metternich would have liked to put a 
kicking“Strap upon it. Impelled by progress in France, 
it impelled in its turn the slowly-moving European mon- 
archies, and while towed it towed too. 

At home, however, pauperism, beggary, wages, educa- 
tion, the penal code, prostitution, the fall of woman, wealth, 
misery, production, consumption, division, exchange, money, 
capital, the rights of capital, and the rights of labor— ail 
these questions were multiplied above society, and formed 
a crushing weight. 

Outside of political parties, properly so called, another 
movement became manifested, and a philosophic fermenta- 
tion responded to the democratic fermentation, and chosen 
minds felt troubled like the crowd, differently, but quite 
as much. 

Thinking men meditated, while the soil, that is to say, 
the people, traversed by revolutionary currents, trembled 
beneath them with vague epileptic shocks. These thinkers, 
some isolated, hut others assembled in families and almost 
in communities, stirred up social questions, peacefully but 
deeply; they were impassive miners, who quietly hollowed 
their galleries beneath volcanoes, scarce disturbed by the 
dull commotions and the fires of which they caught a 
glimpse. 

This tranquility was not the least beautiful spectacle of 
this agitated epoch, and these men left to political parties 
the question of rights to trouble themselves about the 
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ciiie,'?iion of happinefis. What they wished to extract from 
society was the welfare of man, hence they elevated materia! 
questions, and tiuestions about agrieaiture, trade, ancl couv 
meree, almost to the dignity of a religion. In civilization, 
such as It has been constituted a, little by God and a great 
deal by man, instincts are combined, aggregated, and amal- 
gamated so as to form a real hard rock, by virtue of a law 
of dynamics which is carefully studied by social economists, 
those geologists of politics. These men, who grouped them- 
selves under different appellations, but who may 
all be designated by the generic title of socialists, tried to 
pierce this rock and cause the living waters of human 
felicity to gush forth; their labors embraced all questions, 
from that of the scaffold to that of war, and they added to 
the rights of man, as proclaimed hy the French revolutions, 
the rights of the woman and the child. 

For various reasons we cannot thoroughly discuss here, 
from the theoretical point of view, the questions raised by 
socialism, and we limit ourselves to an indication of them. 

All the questions which the socialists proposed — laying- 
aside cosmogonic visions, reverie, and mysticism — may be 
carried back to two original problems, the first of which is, 
to produce wealth, and the second to distribute it. 

The first problem contains the question of labor, the 
second the question of wages; in the first, the point is the 
employment of strength, and in the second, the distribution 
of enjoyments. 

From a good employment of strength results public 
power, and from a good distribution of enjoyments individ- 
ual happiness. 

By good distribution w^e mean, not equal, but equitable, 
distribution, for the fii'St equality is equity. Prom these 
two things, combined public power abroad and individual 
happiness at home, results social prosperity, that is to say, 
man happy, the citizen free, and the nation great. 

England solves the first of these two problems-— she 
creates wealth admirably, bixt distributes it badly. This 
solution, which is completely on one side, fatally leads her 
to these two extremes, monstrous opulence and monstrous 
misery; all the enjoyments belong to the few, all the priva-* 
tions to the rest, that is to say, to the people, and privi- 
leges, exceptions, monopoly, and feudalism, spring up from 
labor itself. It is a false and dangerous situation to base 
public power on private want, and to root the grandeur of the 
state in the sufferings of the individual; it is badly composed 
grandeur, in which all the material elements are com- 
bined, in which no moral element enters. 

Communism and the agrarian law fancy that they solve 
the second question, but they are mistaken. Their distri- 
bution kills production, and equal division destroys emula- 
tion and consequently labor. It is a distribution made by 
the butcher who slaughters what he divides. Hence it is 
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impossible to be satisfied witb. these pretended solutions, 
for killing riches is not distributing them. 

The two problems must be solved together in order to 
be properly solved; the two solutions demand to be com- 
binecL and only form one. 

If you solve but the first of these problems you will be 
Venice, you will be England, you will have, like Aeiiice, an 
artificial po^Ye^, like England, a material power, and yon 
will be the w-icked rich man* you will perish by violence, 
as Venice died, or by bankruptcy, as England wull fall; and 
the Tivorld wall leave you to die and fall, because it allows 
everything to die and fall which is solely selfishness, and 
everything ■which docs not represent a virtue or an idea 
to the human race. 

Of course it will be understood that by the words Venice 
and England we do not mean the peoples, but the social 
constructions the oligarchies that weigh dowm the nations, 
but not the nations themselves. Nations ever have our 
respect and sympathy. Venice, as a people, will live again; 

England, as the aristocracy, 'wull fall, but England the nation 
is immortal. 

Solve the twm problems, encourage the rich and protect 
the poor, suppress misery, put an end to the unjust exhaus- 
tion of the weak by the strong; bridle the iniquitous I 

jealousy which the man still on the road feels for him 
who has i*eached the jourRey’s end; adjust mathematically 
and paternally the wage to the labor, blend gratuitous and 
enforced education -with the growth of childhood, and render 
science the basis of manhood; develop intelligence while oc- 
cupying the arms, be at once a powerful people and a family 
of happy men; democratize property, not by abolishing, but 
by universalizing it, so that every citizen without exception 
may be a land-owner, an easier task than it may be sup- 
posed; in two words, know' how to produce wealth and to 
distribute it, and you will possess at once material greatness 
and moral greatness, and be worthy to call yourself France. 

Such was what socialism, above and beyond a few mis- 
taken sects, said; this is what it sought in facts, and stirred 
up in minds: they w'ere admirable efforts and sacred 
attempts! 

These doctrines, theories, and resistances, the unexpected 
necessity for the statesman of settlipg with the philosophers; 
glimpse's caught of confused evidences, a new policy to 
create, agreeing with the old world, w^hile not disagreeing 
too greatly from the revolutionary ideal; a situation in 
which Lafayette must be expended in defending Eolignac, 
the intuition of progress apparent behind the riots, the 
chambers and the street, the king’s faith in Revolution, 
possibly some eventual resignation sprung from the vague 
acceptance of a definite and superior right; his wish to 
remain here, his race, his family affections, his sincere 
respect for the people, and his own honesty— -all these pain- 
Mly affected Lculs Philippe, and at timea, though he was 



so strong and courageous, crushed him beneath the difficulty 
of being a king. 

He felt beneath his feet a formidable disintegration, 
which, liowevsr, was not a crumbling dust, as France was 
more France than ever. 

Dark storm-clouds were collected on the horizon; a 
strange, gradually increasing shadow was extended over 
men, things, and ideas; it was a shadow that sprang from 
anger and systems. Every thing that had been hastily 
suppressed stirred and fermented, and at times the con- 
science of the honest man held its breath, as there was such 
an uneasy feeling produced by this atmosphere, in which 
sophisms were mixed with truths. Minds trembled in the 
social anxiety, like leaves on the approach of a storm, and 
the electric tension was such that at some moments the 
•hrst comer, a stranger, would produce a flash, but then the 
twilight obscurity fell over the whole scene again. At 
intervals, deep and muttered rolling allowed an opinion 
to be formed of the amount of lightning wffiich the cloud 
must contain. 

Twenty months had scarce elapsed since the revolution 
of July and the year 1832 opened with an imminent and 
menacing appearance. The distress of the people, work- 
men without bread; the Prince of Cond6 suddenly departed 
from the world; Brussels expelling the Nassaus, as Paris 
had done the Bourbons; Belgium offering itself to a French 
prince and given to an English prince; the Russian hatred 
of Nicholas; behind us two demons of the south — Ferdi- 
nand in Spain and Miguel in Portugal ; the earth trembling 
in Italy; Metier nich stretching out his hand over Bologna; 
France confronting Austria at Ancona; in the north the 
sinister sound of a hammer, enclosing Poland again in its 
coffin; throughout Europe angry eyes watching France; 
England, a suspicious ally, prepared to push any one who 
staggered, and to throw herself on him who fell: the peerage 
taking refuge behind Beccaria to refuse four heads to the 
law; the fleurs-de-lis erased from the king’s coaches; the 
cross dragged from Notre Dame; Lafayette enfeebled, Laf- 
fitte ruined; Benjamin Constant dead in poverty; Casimir 
Perier dead in the exhaustion of power; a political and a 
social disease declaring themselves simultaneously in the 
two capitals of the kingdom; one in the city of thought, the 
other the city of toil ; in Paris a civil war, in Lyons a servile 
war; and in both cities the same furnace-glow, a volcanic 
purple on the brow of the people; the south fanatlcized, the 
west troubled, the Duchesse de Berry in the Vendee; plots, 
conspiracies, insurrections, and cholera added to the gloomy 
rumor of ideas the gloomy tumult of events. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FACTS WHICH HISTORY IGNORES. 

Toward tlie end of April matters became aggravated, 
and tlie ternientation assumed the proportions of an ebulli- 
tion. Since 1830 there had been small partial revolts, 
quickly suppressed, but breaking out again, which were the 
sign of a vast subjacent conflagration, and of something 
terrible smouldering. A glimpse could be caught of the 
lineaments of a possible revolution, though it was still 
indistinct and badly lighted. France was looking at Paris, 
and Paris at the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

The wine-shops in the Rue de Charonne were grave and 
stormy, though the conjunction of these two epithets applied 
to wine-shops appears singular. 

The government was purely and simply put upon its trial 
on this, and men publicly discussed whether “they should 
fight or remain quiet.” There were back-rooms in which 
workmen swore to go into the streets at the first cry of alarm, 
“and fight without counting their enemies.” Once they had 
taken the pledge, a man seated in a corner of the wine-shop 
shouted in a sonorous voice, “You heart You have sworn!” 
Sometimes they went up to a private room on the first floor, 
where scenes almost resembling masonic ceremonies took 
place, and the novice took oaths, “in order to render a 
service to himself as well as to the fathers of families,” — 
such was the formula. In the tap-rooms, “subversive” 
pamphlets were read, and, as a secret report of the day says, 
“they spurned the government.” 

Remarks like the following could be heard: “I do not 
know the names of the chief, we shall not know the day till 
two hours beforehand.” A workman said, “We are three 
hundred, let us each subscribe ten sous, and we shall have 
one hundred and fifty francs, with which to manufacture 
bullets and gunpowder.” Another said, “I do not ask for 
six months, I do not ask for two. Within a fortnight we 
shall be face to face with the government, for it is 
possible to do so with twenty-five thousand men.” Another 
said, “I do not go to bed at nights now, for I am making 
cartridges.” From time to time well-dressed men came, 
who pretended to he embarrassed and shook hands with 
the more important, and then went away, never staying- 
longer than ten minutes, and significant remarks were 
exchanged in whispers, The plot is ripe, the thing is ready; 
to borrow the remarks of one of the audience, “this was 
buzzed by all present,” The excitement was so great, that 
one day a workman said openly in a wine-shop, “But we 
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have no weapons?/’ to which a comrade replied, **Tke 
soldiers have them/* unconsciously parodying Bonaparte’s 
proclamation to the army of Italy. “When they had any 
very great secret/’ a report adds, “they did not communi- 
cate it/’ though we do not understand 'what they could 
conceal after v’hat they had said. 

The meetings were sometimes periodical, at certain 
ones there were never more than eight or ten members 
present, and they were always the same, but at others any 
one who liked w^ent in, and the room was so crowded that 
they were obliged to stand; some went there through en- 
thu.slasni and passion, others “because it was the road to 
their work.” In the same way as during the Revolution, 
there were female patriots in these wine-shops, who kissed 
the new^’-comers. 

Other expressive facts were collected; thus a man went 
into a wine-shop, drank, and went away, saying, “Wine- 
dealer, the Revolution wdll pay vrhat is due.” Revolution- 
ary agents •were nominated at a wine-shop opposite the Rue 
de Gharonne, and the ballot was made in caps. 

Workmen assembled at a fencing-master’s who gave 
lessons in the Rue de Cotte. There ■was a trophy of arms, 
made of wooden sabres, canes, cudgels, and foils. One day 
the buttons were removed from the foils, and a workman 
said, “We are five-and-tw^enty, but they do not reckon on me, 
as they consider me a machine/* This man was at a later 
date Quenisset. 

Things that were' premeditated gradually assumed a 
strange notoriety; a woman W’^ho was sweeping her door 
said to another woman, “They have been making cartridges 
for a long time past.** In the open streets proclamations 
addressed to the National Guards of the departments were 
read aloud, and one of them was signed, “Brutot, wine- 
dealer.” 

One day a man with a large beard and an Italian accent 
leaped on a bench at the door of a dram-shop, in the Marche 
Lenoir, and begun reading a singular document, which 
seemed to emanate from some occult power. Groups as- 
sembled round him and applauded, and the passages which 
most excited the mob were noted down at the time. 

“Our doctrines are impeded, our proclamations are torn 
down, our bill-stickers watched and cast into prison. * 

^ * The future of the people is being worked out in our 
obscure ranks. * * * sts q;']ie 30 ^re the terms laid down, 
action or reaction, revolution or counter-revolution, for in 
our age no one still believes in inertia or immobility. For 
the people, or against the people, that is the atiestion, and 
there is no other. * * * * On the day when we no 
longer please, you, break us, but till then aid us to progress.** 
AU this took place in broad daylight. 

Other facts, of even a more audacic;us nature, appeared 
suspicious to the people, owing to their very audacity. On 
April 4th, 1832, a passer-by leaped on the bench at the 
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corner of the Rue Salute Marguerite, and shouted, “I am a 
Babouviste,” but the people scented Gisquet under Baboeut 

Among other things this man said,— ‘'‘Down with porertyl 
the opposition cf the Left is cowardly and treacherous; 
when they wish to be in the right, they preach 
the Revoliition: they are democratic that they may not be 
defeated, and royalist so that they need not fight. The 
repuhlicans are feathered beasts; distrust the republicans, 
citizen-workmen !” 

“Silence, citizen-spy!” a workman shouted, and this put 
an end to the speech. 

Mysterious events occurred. 

At nightfall a workman met a “well-dressed” man near 
the canal, who said to him, “Where are thou going, citizen T' 
“Sir,” the workman answered, “I have not the honor of 
know^ing yon.” — ‘T know thee, though;” and the man added, 
“Fear nothing, I am the agent of the committee, and it is 
suspected that thou art not to be trusted. But thou knowest 
that there is an eye upon thee, if thou darest to reveal any 
thing.” Then he shook the workman’s hand and went away, 
saying, “We shall meet again soon.” 

The police who were listening, overheard singular dia- 
logues, not only In the wine-shops but in the streets. “Get 
yourself ready soon,” said a weaver to a cabinet-maker. 
“Why so?” 

“There will he shots to fire.” 

Two passers-hy in rags exchanged the following peculiar 
remarks, which were big with an apparent Jacquerie: “Who 
governs us?” 

“It is Monsieur Philippe.” 

“No, the bourgeoisie.” 

It is an error to suppose that we attach a bad sense 
to the word Jacquerie, the Jacques were the poor, and those 
wdio are starving have right on their side. 

Another time a man was heard saying to his companion, 
“We have a famous plan of attack.” 

Only the following fragment w'as picked up at a private 
conversation between four men seated in a ditch, near the 
Barriere du Trone,— Every thing possible wuli be done to 
prevent him walking about Paris any longer.” 

“W^ho is the he?” there is a menacing obscurity about it. 

The “principal chiefs,” as they were called in the fau- 
bourg, kept aloof, but were supposed to assemble to ariange 
matters at a wine-shop near the Point, St. Eustache. A man 
of the name of Aug, chief of the society for the relief of 
tailors, was supposed to act as central intermediary between 
the chiefs and the Faubourg St Antoine. Still, a consider- 
able amount of obscurity hangs over these chiefs, and no 
fact couhl weaken the singular pride in the answer made 
at a later date, by a prisoner brought before the Court of 
Peers. 

“Who was your chief?” 

“1 did not know any, or recognlise any/* 
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As yet they were but words, at times mere rumors and 
hearsays, but other signs arrived ere long. 

A carpenter engaged in the Rue de Riieilly in nailing up 
a fence round a block of ground on which a house was being 
built, found on the ground a piece of torn letter, on which 
the following lines were still legible: The com- 

mittee must take measures to prevent recruiting in the 
sections for the different societies;'’ and as a postcript, “We 
have learned that there are guns at No. 5, Rue du Faubourg, 
Polssonniere, to the number of five or six thousand, at a 
gunmaker's in the yard. The Sections possesses no arms.” 

What stai’tled the carpenter, and induced him to show 
the thing to nis neighbors, was that a few paces further on 
he found another paper, also torn, and even more significant, 
of which we reproduce the shape, owing to the historic 
interest of these strange documents. 


CDS Apprenez cette liste par coeur, 
appres, vous la decliirerez: Les 
hommes admis en feront autant 
lorsque vous leur aurez transmis 
des ordres. 

Salut et Fraternite 
u., og. ai. fe. L 


Persons at that time on the scent of this discovery did not 
learn till a later date the meaning of the four capitals: 
quinturions, centurious, a^curions, and 6claireurs, and the 
sense of the letters: u. og. al. fe., which were a date, and 
indicated this 15tli April, 1832. Under each capital letter 
were written names followed by very characteristic remarks. 
Thus, Q Baunerel, S guns, S3 cartridges. A safe man, — G 
Boubiere, 1 pistol, 40 caftridges.'—D Rollet, 1 foil, 1 pistol, 1 
lb. gunpowder. — E. Tessin, 1 sabre, 1 cartouche-box. Punc- 
tual. Termer, 8 guns,, brave, etc. 

Lastly, this carpenter found in the same inclosure a third 
paper, on which was written in pencil, but very legibly, this 
enigmatical list. 

Unite: Blanchardy Arbre sec. 6. 

Barra. Sixteen. Sabre au Comte. 

Kosciuske, Aubrey the butcher? 

J. J. R. 

Caius G-raccus. 

Right of revision. Dufond, Four. 

Downfall of the Girondists. Dubac. Maubrere. 

Washington. Pinson, 1 pist., 86 cart. 

Marseillaise. 

Sovereignty of the people. Michel Quincampoix, 
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Hoelie. 

Marceau, Plato. Arbre sec. 

Warsaw, Tilly, crier of the Populaire. 

Tlie lionest citizen in whose hands this list remained 
teamed its purport. Xt seemed that the list was the eom- 
! 3 iet.e nomenclature of the sections of the fourth arrondisse- 
iinent of the Society of the Rights of Man, with the names 
land addresses of the chiefs of sections. At the present day, 
‘ivhen these obscure facts have become historic, they may he 
{published. We may add that the foundation of the Society 
i)f the Rights of Man seems to have been posterior to the date 
on which this paper was found, and so it was possibly only a 
/Sketch. After propositions and words, and written informa- 
tion, material facts began to pierce through. In the Rue 
Popincourt, at the shop of a broker, seven pieces of paper, 
all folded alike, were found in a drawer: these papers con- 
tained twenty-six squares of the same gray paper, folded 
in the shape of cartridges, and a card on which was written: 

Saltpetre 12 oz. 

Sulphur 2 oz. 

Charcoal 2% oz. 

Water 8 oz. 

The report of the seizure showed that there was a strong 
smell of gunpowder in the drawer. 

A mason, returning home after his day’s w^ork, left a 
small parcel on the bench near the bridge of Austeriitz, — 
it was carried to the guard-house and opened, and from it 
were taken two printed dialogues signed Laliauti^re, a song 
called “Workmen, combine!” and a tin box full of cartridges. 

A workman drinking with his comrade bade him feel how 
hot he was; and the other noticed a pistol under his jacket. 

In the ditch on the boulevard between P^re la Chaise and 
the Barriere du Trone, some children, playing at the most 
deserted spot, discovered under a heap of rubbish a bag 
containing a bullet mould, a mandril for making cartridges, 
a pouch, in which there were some grains of powder, and an 
iron ladle, on which were evident signs of melted lead. 

Some police agents suddenly entering at five a. m. the 
room of one Pardon, who was at a later date a sectioiiist 
belonging to the Mercy Barricade section, found him sitting 
on his bed and making cartridges. 

At the hour when workmen are generally resting, two 
men were noticed to meet between the Picpus and Charenton 
harri^res, in a lane running between two walls. One took a 
pistol from under his blouse, which he handed to the other;, 
as he gave it to him he noticed that the perspiration on his 
chest had damped the gunpowder, he therefore filled the 
pan afresh, and the two men thereupon parted. 

A man by the name of Dallas, afterwards killed in the 
April affair in the Rue Beaubourg, used to boast that he had 
at home seven hundred cartridges and twenty-tour gun 
. fiints. 
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One day the government received Information that arms 
and two hundred thousand cartridges had just been dis- 
tributed in the faubourg, and the next week thirty thousand 
further cartridges were given out. The remarkable thing 
was that the police could not seize any of them; but an 
h-tercepted letter stated: ‘‘The day is not far distant v/hen 
eighty thousand patriots will be under arms in four hours/’ 
"a 11 this fermentation was public, we might almost say 
calm, and the impending insurrection prepared its storm 
quietly in the face of the goveimment. No singularity was 
lacking in this crisis, which was still subterranean, but 
already perceptible. The citizens spoke peacefully to the 
workmen of what was preparing. They said: “How is the 
revolt going on?” in the same tone as they could have 
said, “How is your wife?” 

A furniture broker in the Rue Moreau asked, “Weil, 
when do you attack?” and another shop-keeper said, “They 
will attack soon, 1 know it, A month ago there were fifteen 
thousand of you, and now there are twenty-five thousand.” 
He offered his gun, and a neighbor offered a pocket pistol 
which was marked for sale at seven francs. 

The revolutionary fever spread, and no point of Paris 
or of Prance escaped it. The artery throbbed everywhere, 
and the network of secret societies began spreading over the 
country like membranes which spring up from certain 
inflammations, and are formed in the human body. From 
the Association of the Friends of the People, w^hich was at 
the same time public and secret, sprang the Society of the 
Rights of Man, which thus dated one of its orders of the 
day, Pluvioss, an 40 of the republican era; a society which 
was desined even to survive the decress that suppressed it 
did not hesitate to give to its sections significant titles like 
the following: 

“Pikes. The tocsin. The alarm gun. The Phrygian cap. 
January 21. The beggars. The mendicants. March forward, 
Robespierre. The level. Ca ira.” 

The Society of the Rights of Man engendered the Society 
of Action, composed of impatient men who detached them- 
selves and hurried forward. Other associations tried to 
recruit themselves in the great mother societies: and the 
sectionists complained of being tormented. Such were the 
“Gaulish Society” and the “Organizing Committee of the 
Municipalities;” such the associations for the “Liberty 
of the Press,” for “Individual Liberty,” for the “Instruction 
of the People,” and “against indirect Taxes.” Next we 
have the Society of Equalitarian workmen divided into 
three factions— the equalitarians, the communists, and the 
ieformers. Then, again, the army of the Bastiies, a cohort 
possessing military organization, four men being com- 
manded by a corporal, ten by a sergeant, twenty by a sub- 
lieutenant, and forty by a lieutenant; there were never more 
than five men who knew each other. This is a creation 
which is boldly combined, and seems to be marked with 



the genius of Venice. The central committee which foriuod 
the head, had two arms—tlie Society of Action and the Army 
of the Basil ies. A legitimist association, the ‘"Knights of 
Fidelity T agitated among these republican aillliatioris, but 
was denounced and repudiated. The Parisian societies 
ramified through the principal cities-; Lyons, Nantes, Liile, 
had their Society of the Rights of Man, the Charbonniere, 
and the Free Men. Aix had a revolutionary society called 
the Cougourde. We have already mentioned that name. 

At Paris the F'aubourg Marceaii buzzed no less than the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and the schools were quite as excited 
as the faubourgs. A coffee-shop in the Rue Saint Hyacliitlie, 
and the Estaminet des Sept Billiards in the Rue des Math- 
iirins St. Jacques, served as the gathering-place for the 
students. The Society of the Friends of the A, B. C. aifil- 
lated with the Miituaiists of Angers and the Cougourde of 
Aix assembled, as we have seen, at the Cafe Musain. The 
same young men met, as w^e have also said, at a wine-shop 
and eating-house near the Rue Montdetour, called Corinthe. 
These meetings were secret, but others -were as public as 
possible, and we may judge of their boldness by this frag- 
ment from an examination that was held in one of the 
ulterior trials. “Where was the meeting held?” “In the 
Rue de la Paix.” “At whose house?” “In the street,” 
“What sections were there?'’ “Only one.” “Which one?” 
“The Manuel section.” “Who was the chief?” “Myself.” 
“You are too young to have yourself formed this serious 
resolve of attacking the government. Whence came your 
instructions?” “‘Fi*om the central committee.” 

The army was undermined at the same time as the popu- 
lation, as was proved at a later date by the movements of 
Effort, Luneville, and Epinal. Hopes were built on the 
52nd, 5th, 8th, and 37th regiments, and on the 20th light 
infantry. In Burgundy and the southern towns the tree of 
liberty w^as planted, that is to say, a mast surmounted by 
a red cap. 

Such was the situation. 

This situation was rendered more sensible and marked 
by the Faubourg St. Antoine than by any other group of the 
population. 

This old faubourg, peopled like an ant-heap, laborious, 
courageous, and passionate as a hive of bees, quivered in 
expectation and the desire of a commotion. Ail was agita- 
tion there, but labor was not suspended on that account. 
Nothing could give an idea of these sharp and sombre 
faces, for there are in this faubourg crushing distress hid- 
den under the roofs of houses, and also ardent and rare 
minds. In cases in which distress and intellect ai’e mingled 
it is extremely dangerous for extremes to meet. 

The Faubourg St, Antoine had other causes for excite- 
ment, as it received the counter-stroke of commercial crises, 
bankruptcies, stoppages, and cessation of work, wdiich are 
Inherent in all political convulsions. In revoluttonary 
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times misery is at once the cause and the effect, and the 
blow which it deals falls upon itself again. This popula- 
tion, full of haughty virtue, capable of the highest amount 
of latent caloric, ever ready to take up arms, prompt to 
explode, irritated, profound, and underminded, seemed to 
be only waiting for the fall of a spark. Whenever certain 
sparks float about the horizon, driven by the wind of events, 
we cannot help thinking of the Faubourg St, ilntoine and 
the formidable chance which has placed at the gates of 
Paris this powder-magazine of sufferings and ideas. 

The wine-shops of the Faubourg Antoine, which have 
been more than once referred to in this sketch, possess an 
historic notoriety. In times of trouble people grow intox- 
icated dn them more on words than wine: and a species of 
prophetic spirit and an effluvium of the f utilise circulates 
there, swelling hearts and ennobling minds. These wine- 
shops resemble the taverns on the Mons Aventinus, built 
over the Sibyl’s cave and communicating with the profound 
sacred blasts: taverns, in which the tables were almost 
tripods, and people drank what Ennius calls the Sibyline 
wine. • ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' ' 

The Faubourg St. Antoine !s a reservoir of the people in 
which the revolutionary earthquake makes fissures, through 
which the sovereignty of the people flows. This sovereignty 
can act badly, it deceives itself like other things, hut even 
when led astray it remains grand. We may say of it, as of 
the blind Cyclops, Ingens. 

In ’93, according as the idea that floated was good or 
bad, or according as it was the day of fanaticism of en- 
thusiasm, savage legions of heroic bands issued from this 
faubourg. 

Savage — let us explain that word. What did these bris- 
tling men want, who, in the Genesis of the revolutionary 
chaos, rushed upon old overthrown Paris in rags, yelling 
and ferocious, with uplifted clubs and raised spikes? They 
wanted the end of oppression, the end of tyranny, the end of 
the sword, work for the man, instruction for the child, 
social gentleness for the women, liberty, equality, fraternity, 
bread for all, the idea for all, the Edenization of the world, 
and progress; a^nd this holy, good, and sweet thing called 
progress, they, ariven to exasperation, claimed terribly with 
upraised weapons and curses. They were savages, we grant, 
but the savages of civilization. 

They proclaimed the right furiously, and wished to force 
the human race into Paradise, even were it through trem- 
bling and horror. They seemed barbarians, and were 
saviors; they demanded light while wearing the mask of 
night. Fancy these men who are stern in alarm, and terri- 
fying, but are so for good; there are other men, smiling 
embroidered, gilded, berihboned, in silk stockings, with 
white feathers, yellow gloves and kid shoes, who leaning 
upon a velvet-covered table near a marble chimney-piece, 
gently insist on the maintenance and preservation of the 
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l^ast, of t!ie middle ages, of divine right of fanaticism, of 
ignorance, of slavery, of the punishment of death, and of 
war, and who glorify in a low voice and with great polite- 
ness the sabre, the pyre and the scaffold. Pour our part, 
were we compelled to make a choice between the barbarians 
of civilization and the civilized of barbarism, we would 
' choose the barbarians. 

But thanks be to Heaven, another choice- is possible; no 
fail down an abj’ss is required, either in front or behind, 
neither despotism nor terrorism. We wish for progress on 
a gentle incline, and God provides for this, for His entire 
policy is contained in reducing the incline. 


CHAPTER VI. ' 

ENJOLRAS AND HIS LIEUTENANTS. 

Shortly after this period Enjolras made a sort of myste- 
rious census, as if in view of a possible event. 

All were assembled in council at the Cafe Musain. 

Enjolras spoke, mingling a few half-enigmatical but 
significant metaphors with his words. 

‘Tt behooves us to know where we are, and on whom we 
can count. If we want combatants we must make them; 
and there is no harm in having weapons to strike with. 
Passers-by always run a greater chance of being gored when 
there are bulls in the road than when there are none. So, 
suppose we count the herd. How many are there of us? 
T^ task must not be deferred till to-morrow, for revolu- 
tionists must always be in a hurry, as progress has no time 
to lose. Let us distrust the unexpected, and not allow our- 
selves to be taken unawares; we have to go over all the 
seams which we have sewn, and see whether they hold, and 
the job must be done to-day. Coiirfeyrac, you will see the 
Polytechnic students, for this is the day for their going out. 
Feuiily, you will see those of La Glaci^re, and Combeferre 
has promised to go to the Picpus. Bahorel will visit the 
Estrapade. Prouvaire, the masons are growing luke-warm, 
so you will obtain us news from the lodge in the Rue de 
Greneile St. Honcre. Joly will go to Dupuytren*s clinical 
lecture, and feel the pulse of the medical scholars, while 
Bossuet will stroll round the palace and talk with the law 
students. I take the Cougourde myself.” 

'‘That is all settled,” said Coiirfeyrac. 

“No. There is another very important matter.” 

“What is it?” Combeferre asked. 

“The Barrlere dii Maine.” 

Enjolras was absorbed In thought for a moment, and 
then continued: 
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“At the Barri^re du Maine are stone-cutters and painters, 
an enthusiastic body, but subject to chilis. I do not know 
what has been the matter with them for some time past, but 
they are thinking of other things. They are dying out, and 
they spend their time In playing at dominoes. It is urgent 
to go and talk to them rather seriously, and they meet at 
Eiciiefin’s, where they may be found between twelve and one 
o’clock. Those ashes must be blown up, and I had intended 
to trust the task to that absent fellow Marius, who is all 
right, but no longer comes here. I need, some one for the 
Barriere du Maine, and have no one left.” 

“Why, I am here,” ,saicl Grantaire. 

“What! You indocti-inate republicans? you warm up 
chilled hearts in the name of principles? 

“Why not?” 

“Can you possibly be fit for any thing?” 

“W^eli, I have a vague ambition to be so.” 

“You believe in nothing.” 

“I believe in you.” 

“Grantaire, will you do a service?” 

“Any one; clean your boots.” 

“Well, do not interfere in our affairs, but sleep off your 
absinthe.” 

“You are an ungrateful fellow, Snjolras!” 

“You be the man capable of going to the Barridre du 
Maine!” 

“I am capable of going dowui the Rue des Gres, crossing 
St. Michel’s Square, cutting through the Rue Monsieur 
le Prince, taking the Rue de Vaugirard, passing the Carmel- 
ites, turning into the Rue d’Assas, arriving at the Rue 
Cherche Midi, leaving behind me the Council of War, 
stepping across the Ru© des Vielies-Tuileries, following the 
main road, going through the gate and entering Eichefiii’s. 

I am capable of all that, and so are my shoes.” 

“Do you know the men at Richefin’s?” 

“Not much.” 

“What will you say to them?” 

“Talk to them about Robispierre, Danton, and prin- 
ciples.” 

“You!” 

“I. You i-eally do not do me justice, for when I make up 
my mind to it I am terrible. I have read Prudhomme, I 
know the social contract, and have by heart my constitution 
of the year XL ‘The liberty of the citizen ends where the 
liberty of another citizen begins.’ Do you take me for a 
brute? I have an old assignat in my drawer-— The Rights 
Df Man, the sovereignty of the People. Sapristi! I am a 
bit of a Hebertist myself. I can discourse splendid things 
fpr six hours at a stretch, watch in hand.” 

“Be serious,” said Enjolras. 

“I am stern,” Grantaire answered. 

Enjolras reflected for a few seconds, and then seemed to 
have made up his mind. 
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‘^’Grantaire,’^ he said gravei3^ “I consent to try you. Yon 
shall go to the Barriere dii Maine.” 

Grantaire kept in a furnished room close to the Cafe 
Musain.. He went away and returned fire minutes after— 
he had been home to put on a waistcoat of the Robespierre 
cut. 

^‘Red/’ he said, on entering, and looked intently at 
Enjolras. 

Then he energetically turned back on his chest the two 
scarlet points of the waistcoat, and walking up to Enjolras, 
wdiispered in his ear, “All right!” He boldly cocked his bat, 
and went out. A quarter of an hour after the back room of 
the Cafe Musain was deserted, and all the friends of the A. B. 
C. were going in various directions about their business. 
Enjolras, who had reserved the Cougourde for himself, was 
the last to leave. The members of the Aix Cougourde who 
w^ere in Paris assembled at that period on the plain of Issy, 
In one of tbe abandoned quarries so numerous on that side 
of Paris. 

Enjolras, w^hile walking toward the meeting-place, took 
a mental review of the situation. The gravity of the events 
was visible, for when the facts which are the forerunners 
of latent social disease move heavily, the slightest complica- 
tion checks and impedes their action. It is a phenomenon 
from which collapse and regeneration issue. Enjolras 
caught a glimpse of a luminous upheaving behind the dark 
clouds of the future. Who knew whether the moment might 
not be at hand when the people would seize their rights once 
again? What a splendid spectacle! the Revolution 
majestically taking possession of France once more, and 
saying to the world, “To be continued to-morrow!” En- 
jolras was satisfied, for the furnace was a-glow, and he had - 
at that self-same moment a gunpowder train of friends 
scattered over Paris. He mentally compared Combeferre’s 
philosophic and penetrating eloquence. Peuilly’s cos- 
mopolitan enthusiasm, Courfeyrac’s humor, BahoreFs 
laugh, Jean Prouvaire’s melancholy, Joly’s learning, and 
Bossuet’s sarcasms, to a species of electrical flash, w-hich 
produced fire everywhere simultaneously. All were at 
work, and most certainly the result would respond to the 
efiort That was good, and it made him think of Gran- 
taire. “Ah,” he said to himself, “the Barriere du Maine is 
hardly at all out of my way, so suppose I go on to Richefin’s 
and see what Grantaire is doing, and how far he has 
got.” 

It was striking one by the Vaugirard church when En- 
jolras reached Richefin’s. He pushed open the door, went 
in, folded his arms, and looked about the room, which w^as 
mil of tables, men, and tobacco smoke. 

A voice was audible in this fog, it was Grantaire talking 
with some opponent of his. 

Grantaire was seated opposite another man, at a marble 
table covered with saw-dust and studded with dominoes. 
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He smote the marble with his fist, and this is what Enjolrags 
heard: 

“Double six,** 

“A four.” 

“The pig! I haven’t any left” 

“You are dead. A two.” 

“A six,** 

“A three.” 

“An ace.” 

“I have to show.” 

“Pour points,” 

“Painfully.” 

“It is yours.” 

“I made an enormous mistake.” 

“You are getting on all right.” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Seven more.” 

“That makes me twenty-two (pensively). Twenty-two !’■ 
“You did not expect the double-six. Had I played it af 
first it would have changed the whole game.** 

“Double two.** 

“An ace.*’ 

“An ace! welt a five!’* 

“I haven’t one.*’ 

“You played first, I believe?” 

S'* 

“A blank.” 

“What luck he has! Ah! you have a luck, (A long 
reverie.) A two.’* 

“An ace.” 

“I’ve neither a five nor an ace. It is stupid for you.” 
“Domino!” 

“Oh, the deuce!” 
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BOOK SECOND. 


EPONINE. 

CHAPTER L 

THE LARK’S FIELD. 

Marius witnessed the unexpected denouement of the 
snare upon whose track he had placed Javert, but the in- 
spector had scarce left the house, taking his prisoners with 
him in three hackney coaches, ere Marius stepped out of 
the house in his turn., It was only nine in the evening, and 
Marius went to call on Courfeyrac, who was no longer the 
imperturbable inhabitant of the Pays Latin. He had gone 
to live in the Rue de la Verridre, “for political reasons,” 
and the district was one of those in which insurrectionists 
of the day were fond of installing themselves. Marius said 
to Courfeyrac, “I am going to sleep here,” and Courfeyrac 
pulled off one of his two mattresses, laid it on the ground, 
and said, “There you are!” 

At seven o’clock the next morning Marius returned to 
No. 50-52, paid his quarter’s rent, and what he owed to 
Marne Boujon, had his books, bed, table, chest of drawers, 
and two chairs, placed on a truck, and went away, without 
leaving his address, so that, when Javert returned in the 
morning to question Marius about the events of the previous 
evening, he only found Marne Boujon, who said to him: 
“Gone away.” 

Marne Boujon was convinced, that Marius was in some 
way an accomplice of the robbers arrested the previous 
evening. “Who would have thought it!” she exclaimed to 
the portresses of the quarter, “a young man whom you 
might have taken for a girl!” 

Marius had two reasons for moving so promptly, the first 
was that he now felt a horror of this house in which he had 
seen so closely, and in all its most repulsive and ferocious 
development, a social ugliness more frightful still, perhaps, 
than the wicked rich man— the wicked poor man. The 
second was that he did not wish to figure at the trial, which 
would in all probability ensue, and be obliged to give 
evidence against Thenar dier. 

Javert believed that the young man, whose name he 
forgot, had been frightened and had run away, or else hart 
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not. even returned home; be made some efforts, however, to 
iiiid hliiu which were unsuccessfuL 

A month elapsed, then another. Marius was still living 
with Courfeyrac, and had learned from a young barrister, 
a!ul habitual walker of the Salle des pas Perdus, that 
Tbenordier was in solitary confinement, and every Monday 
he left a five-franc piece for him at the wicket of La B^rce. 

Marius, having no money left, borrowed the five francs 
of Courfeyrac; it was the first time in his life that he bor- 
rowed nioney. These periodical five francs were a double 
enigma for Courfeyrac, who gave them, and for Thenardier 
who received them. '‘Where can they go to?” Courfeyrac 
thought. ‘‘Where can they come from?” Thenardier asked 
biinselt 

Mar'us, however, was heart-broken, for everything had 
disappeared again under a trap-door. He saw nothing ahead 
of him, and his life was once more plunged into the mystery 
in which he had been groping. He had seen again momen- 
tarily and very closely the girl whom he loved, the old man 
who 'appeared her father, the strange beings who were his 
only interest and sole hope in this world, and at the moment 
when he fancied he should grasp them, a breath had car- 
ried off all these shadows. Not a spark of certainty and 
truth had hashed even from that most terrific collision, and 
no conjecture was possible. He no longer knew the name 
of which he had felt so certain, and it certainly was not 
Ursule, and the Lark was a nickname: and then, what 
must lie think of the old man? did he really hide himself 
from the police? The white-haired workman whom Marius 
had met in the vicinity of the Invalides reverted to his 
mind, and it now became probable that this workman and M. 
Leblanc w^ere one and the same. He disguised himself 
then, and this man had his heroic side and his equivocal 
side. Why did he not call for help? why did hq fly? was he,, 
yes or no, the father of the girl? and, lastly, was he really 
the man whom Thenardier fancied he recognized? Thenar- 
dier might have been mistaken. These were all so many in- 
soluble problems. All this, it is true, in no way lessened the 
angelic dream of the maiden of the Luxembourg, and hence 
arose the poignant distress, Marius had a passion in his 
heart, and night over his eyes. He was impelled, he was 
attracted, and he could not stir; all had vanished, except 
love, and he had lost the sudden instincts and illuminations 
of even that love. Usually this flame which burns us en- 
lightens us a little, and casts some useful light without, 
but Marius no longer even heard the dumb counsel of pas- 
sion. He never said to himself, Suppose I were to go there, 
or try this thing or the other? She whom he could no longer 
call Ursule was evidently somewhere, but nothing advised 
Marius in what direction he, should seek her. All his work 
was now summed up in two words — absolute uncertainty, 
in an impenetrable fog— and though he still longed to see 
her, he no longer hoped it. 
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As a climax, want returned, and he felt Its ley brentli 
close to him and behind him. In all these torments, ami tor 
a long time, he had discontinued his work, and iiolhiiig is 
more dangerous than discontinued work,, for it is a habit 
which a man loses — a habit easy to give up, but ditlieiilt to 
reacquire. 

A certain amount of reverie is good, like a narcotic taken 
in discreet doses. It lulls to sleep the at times harsh fevers 
of the -working brain, and produces in the mind a soft aiid^ 
fresh vapor which corrects the too sharp outlines of pure' 
thought, fills up gaps and spaces here and there, and round s 
the angles of ideas. But excess of reverie submerses and 
drowns, and woe to the mental workman wlio allows him- 
self to fall entirely from thinking into reverie! he believes 
that he can easily rise again, and say that, after all, it is 
the same thing, hut it is an error. 

Thought is the labor of the intellect, and reverie Its 
voluptuousness; substituting reverie for thought is like 
confounding a person with his nutriment. 

Marius, it will be remembered, began with that; passion, 
arrived, and finished by hurling him into objectless and 
bottomless chimeras. In such a state a man only leaves his 
home to go and dream, and it is an indolent childishness, 
a tumultuous and stagnant gulf, and in proportion as work 
diminishes, necessities increase. This is a law; man in a 
dreamy state is naturally lavish and easily moved, and the 
relaxed mind can no longer endure the contracted life. 
There is, in this mode of existence, good mingled with evil, 
for if the softening be mournful, the generosity is healthy 
and good. But the poor, generous, and nohle-minded man, 
who does not work, is ruined, the resources dry up, and 
necessity arises. 

This is a fatal incline, on which the most honest and 
the strongest men are dragged down like the weakest and 
the most vicious, and which leads to one of two holes-sui- 
cide or crime. 

Through going out to dream, a day arrives w^hen a man 
goes out to throw himself into the water. 

Excess of dreaminess produces such men as Bscoiisse and 
Libras. 

Marius went down this incline slowly, with his eyes 
fixed upon her whom he no longer saw. What we have just 
written seems strange, and yet it is true — the recollection 
of an absent being is illumined in the gloom of the heart; 
the more it disappears the more radiant it appears, and the 
despairing and obscure soul sees this light on its horizon, 
the star of its inner night. She was Marius’ entire thought, 
he dreamed of nothing else. He felt confusedly thaA his 
old coat was becoming an impossible coat, and that his new 
coat was growing an old coat, that his hoots were -wearing 
out, that his hat was wearing out, that his shirts were 
wearing out, that is to say, that his life was wearing out; 
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and be said to himself. Could I but see her again before I 

die! . , 

One sole sweet idea was left him, and it was that she 
had loved him, that her glance had told him so and that 
she did not know his name, but that she knew his soul, and 
that however mysterious the spot might he where she now 
was, she loved him still. Might she not he dreaming of him 
as he was dreaming of her? At times in those inexpUcahle 
hours wiiich every loving heart knows, as he had only 
' iTason to be sad, and yet felt within him a certain quivering 
of joy, he said to himself, “Her thoughts are visiting me,” 
and then added, ‘^Perhaps my thoughts also get to her.” 

This illusion, at which he shook his head a moment 
after, sometimes, however, contrived to cast rays which 
resembled hope into his soul at intervals. Now and then, 
especially at that evening hour which most saddens dream- 
ers, he poured out upon virgin paper the pure, impersonal, 
and ideal reveries with which love filled his brain. He 
called this “wTiting to her.” 

We must not suppose, however, that his reason was in 
disorder, quite the contrary. He had lost the faculty of 
working and going firmly toward a determined object, but 
he retained clear sightedness and rectitude more fully than 
ever. Marius saw hy a calm and real, though singular light, 
all that was taking place before him, even the most in- 
different men and facts, and spoke correctly of everything 
with a sort of honest weariness and candid disinterested- 
ness. His judgment, almost detached from hope, soared far 
above kirn. 

In this state of mind nothing escaped him, nothing de- 
ceived him, and he discovered at each moment the bases 
of life-humanity and destiny. Happy, even in agony, is 
the man to whom God has granted a soul worthy of love and 
misfortune! He who has seen the things of this world and 
the heart of man in this double light, has seen nothing of 
the truth and knows nothing, for the soul that loves and 
suffers is in a sublime state. 

Days succeeded each other, and nothing new occurred; 
it really seemed to him that the gloomy space which he 
still had to traverse was becoming daily reduced. He fan- 
cied that he could already see distinctly the brink of the 
bottomless abyss. 

“What!” he repeated to himself, “shall I not see her 
again before that takes place?” 

After going up the Rue St. Jacques, leaving the harrier e 
on one side, and following for some distance the old inner 
boulevard, you reach the Rue de la Santd, then the Glaciere, 
and just before coming to the small stream of the Gobelins, 
you notice a sort of field, the only spot on the long and 
monotonous belt of Parisian boulevards, where Ruysdael 
would be tempted to sit down. I know not whence the 
picturesque aspect is obtained, for you merely see a green 
field crossed by ropes on which rags hang to dry; an old 
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house built m the time of Louis XIIL, with its high-pitched 
roof quaintly pierced with great garret windows; broken- 
down gratings; a little -water between poplar trees, 
women’s laughter and voices; on the horizon you see the 
Pantheon, the tree of the deaf mutes, the Val de Grace, biack, 
stunted, fantastic, amusing and magnificent, and far in the 
background the stern square towers of Notre Dame. 

As the place is not wmrth seeing, no one goes to it: 
scarce a cart or a wagon passed in a quarter of an hour. 

It once happened that Marius’ solitary rambles led him 
to this field, and on that day there vras a rarity on the 
boulevard, a passer-by. Marius, really struck by the almost 
savage grace of the field, asked him: “What is the name of 
this spot?” 

The passer-by answered, “It is the Lark’s held;” and 
added, “It w^as here that Uiback killed the shepherdess of 
Ivry.” , : 

But, after the -words “the Lark,” Marius heard no more, 
for a word at times suffices to produce a congestion in a 
man's dreamy condition; the whole thought is condensed 
round an idea, and is no longer capable of any other per- 
ception. 

The Lark, that was the appellation wdiich had taken the 
place of Ursule in the depths of Marius’ melancholy. “Stay,” 
he said, with that sort of unreasoning stupor peculiar to 
such mysterious asides, “this is her field, I shall learn here 
where she lives.” 

This w^as absurd but irresistible, and he came daily to 
this Lark’s field. 


GRIMES IN EMBRYO. 


Javert's triumph at the Maison Gorbeaii had seemed 
complete, but was not so. 

In the first place, and that was his chief anxiety, Javert 
had not been able to make a prisoner of the prisoner: the 
assassinated man who escapes is more suspicious than the 
assassin, and it was probable that this man who escaped, 
though a precious capture for the bandits, might be equally 
so for the authorities. 

Next, Montparnasse slipped out of Javert’s clutches, and 
he must wait for another opportunity to lay hands on “that 
cursed little fop.” Montparnasse, in fact, having met 
Eponine on the boulevard keeping watch, went off with her, 
preferring to play the Nemorino with the daughter rather 
than Schinderhannes with the father, and It was lucky for 
him that he did so,, as he was now fi'oe. As for Eponine# 
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Javert ‘^'nailed” her, but it was poor consolation, and sent 
her to join Azelma at the Hadelonnettes. « 

Lastly, in the drive from No. 50-52 to La Force, one of 
the chief men arrested, Claqiiesous, had disappeared; no 
one knew how he did it, and the sergeants and agents did 
not at all understand it: he had turned into vapor, slipped 
through the handcuffs, and passed through a crack in the 
coach ; but no one could say anything except that on reach- 
ing the prison there was no Ciaciuesous. There was in this 
eitiier enchantment or a police trick. Had ClaQuesoiis 
melted aw^ay in the darkness like a snow'-fiake in the wmter? 
was there an imavow^ed connivance on the part of the 
agents? did this man belong to the double enigma of dis- 
order and order? Had this Sphynx its front paws in crimes, 
and its hind paws in the police? Javert did not accept 
these combinations, and struggled against such com- 
promises; but his squad contained other inspectors beside 
himself, and though his subordinates, perhaps more thor- 
oughly initiated in the secrets of the prefecture, and 
Claqiiesous wms such a villain that he might he a very 
excellent agent. To he on such intimate relations with the 
night is capital for brigands and .admirable for the police, 
and there are double-edged rogues of the sort Hov^ever 
this might be, Claquesous was lost and could not be found, 
and Javert seemed more irritated than surprised. 

As for Marius, 'That scrub of a barrister -who was prob- 
ably frightened,” and whose name he had forgotten, Javert 
did not trouble himself much about him, and, besides, a 
barrister can always be found. But, was he only a barrister ? 

The examination began, and the magistrate thought it 
advisable not to put one of the members of the Patron 
Minette in solitary confinement, as it was hoped he might 
chatter. This was Brujon, the hairy man of the Rue de 
Petit Banquier, he was turned into the Charlemagne Court, 
and the eyes of the spies were kept upon him. 

This name of Brujon is one of the recollections of La 
Force. In the hideous yard called the new building — ^whlch 
the governor named the Court of St. Berna,rd, and the rob- 
bers christened the Lion’s den, and on the wall covered with 
scars and leprosy, that rose on the left to the height of the 
roof, and close to a rusty old iron gate which led to the old 
chai^el of the Hotel de la Force, converted into a dormitory 
for prisoners, there might have been seen, twelve years ago, 
a species of Bastiie, clumsily engraved with a nail in the 
stone, and beneath it this signature 

BRUJON, 1811. 

The Brujon of 1811 was the father of the Brujon of 1832. 

The latter of whom we could only catch a glimpse in 
the garret, was a very crafty and artful young fellow, with 
a down-cast and plaintive air. It was in consequence of this 
air that the magistrate turned him loose, believing him more 
useful in the Charlemagne yard than' in a secret ceiL 






Robbers do not inteiTupt their labors because they are 
in the hands of Justice, and do not trouble themselves about 
such a tritie. Being in prison for one crime does not pre- 
vent another being commenced. There are artists who ha ve 
a picture in the Exhibition, but for all that work at a new 
one in their studio. 

Brujoii seemed stupefied by prison; he might be seen 
standing for hours In the yard near the canteen man’s stall, 
gazing like an idiot at the duty list of prices, which began 
wdtli garlic, fifty-two centimes, and ended with cigar, five 
centimes. Or else he passed his time in trembling, shak- 
hig his teeth, declaring he had the fever, and inquiring 
whether one of the twenty-six beds in the Infirmary were 
vacant 

All at once, toward the second half of February, 1S32, 
it w^as discovered that Brujon, the sieepy-looktng man, had 
three messages delivered, not in his own name, but in those 
of his comrades, by the prison porters. These messages 
had cost him fifty sous altogether, an exorbitant sum, 
w^hicli attracted the corporal’s attention. 

After making inquiries and consulting the tariff of mes- 
sages hung up in the prisoners’ visiting room, this au- 
thority found out that fifty sous were thus divided — one 
message to the Pantheon, ten sous; one to Val de Grace, 
fifteen sous; and one to the Barrtee de Grenelle, twenty- 
five sous, the latter being the dearest in the whole list. Now 
at these very places resided these very dangerous prowlers 
at the barriere, Kruideniers alias Bizarro, Glorious, an ex- 
convict, and Stop-the-coach, and the attention of the police 
was directed to these through this incident. It was as- 
sumed that these men belonged to the Patron Minette, of 
which band two chiefs, Babet and Gueulemer, were locked 
up. It was supposed that Brujon’s messages, which vrere 
not delivered at the houses, but to persons waiting in the 
street, contained information about some meditated crime. 
The three ruffians w’ere arrested, and the police believed 
they had scented some machination of Brujon’s. 

A week after these measures had been taken, a night 
watchman, who was inspecting the ground-floor sleeping 
w^ard of the New Building, was Just placing his chestnut 
in a box — this vras the method employed to make sure that 
the turnkeys did their duty properly ; every hour a chestnut 
must be dropped into all the boxes nailed on the doors of 
the sleeping wards — when he saw through the trap Brujon 
sitting up in bed and writing something. The turnkey went 
in, Brujon was placed in solitary confinement for a month, 
but what he had written could not be found. Hence the 
police were just as wise as before. 

One thing is certain, that on the next day a ‘‘postillion” 
was thrown from Charlemagne into the Lion’s den over the 
five-storied building that separated the two yards. 

Prisoners gave the name of “postillion” to a ball of 
artistically molded bread, which is sent to “Ireland,” that 
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IS to say, tlirown from one yard into another. ■ This ball 
falls into the yard, the man who picks it up opens it and 
finds in it a note addressed to some prisoner in the yard. 
If it be a prisoner who finds the note he delivers it to the. 
right address; if it be a turnkey, or one of those secretly 
bought prisoners, called “sheep” in prisons, and ‘‘foxes’' 
at the galleys, the note is carried to the wicket and deiivei'ed 
to the police. 

This time the postillion reached its address, although 
the man for whom it was Intended was at the time in a 
separate cell. This person was no other than Babet, one of 
the four heads of Patron Minette. 

It contained a rolled-up paper, on which only two lines 
were written. 

“Babet, there's a job to be done in the Rue Pliimet, a gate 
opening on the garden.” 

It was what Brujon had written during the night 

In spite of male and female searchers, Babet contrived 
to send the note from La Force to the Salpetriere to a “lady 
friend” of his locked up there. She in turn handed the note 
to a girl she knew of the name of Magnon, whom the police 
were actively seeking, but had not yet arrested. This 
Magnon, of whose name the reader has already caught a 
glimpse, was closely connected with the Theiiardiers, as 
we shall show presently, and by going to see Bponine was 
able to serve as a bridge between the Salpetriere and the 
Madelonnettes. 

At this very period Eponine and Azelma were discharged 
for want of evidence, and when Eponine went out, Magnon, 
who was watching for her at the gate of the Madelonnettes, 
handed her the note from Brujon to Babet, with instruc- 
tions to look into the affair. 

Eponine went to the Rue Plumet, recognizing the grating 
and the garden, observed the house, watched for some days, 
and then carried to Magnon a biscuit, which the latter sent 
to Babet’s mistress at the Salpetriere. A biscuit, in the dark 
language of prisons, means, “Nothing to be done.” 

In less than a week from this Babet and Brujon hap- 
pened to meet as one was going before the magistrate, the 
other returning. 

“Well,” Brujon asked, “the Rue P.?” 

“Biscuit,” Babet answered. 

Thus the foetus of crime engendered by Brujon at La 
Force became abortive; but this abortion had consequences, 
for all that, perfectly strange to Briijon's plans, as will be 
seen. 

In fancying we are tying one thread we often tie another. 



PERE MABOBUF^HA'S AN APPARITION 


Marius no longer called on anyone, but at times he came 
across Father Maboeuf. 

While Marius was slowly descending the mournful steps 
which might be called the cellar stairs, and lead to places 
without light, on which you hear the footsteps of the pros- 
perous above your head, M. Maboeuf was also descending. 

The Flora of Cauteretz did not sell at all now, and the 
indigo experiments had not been successful in the little 
garden of Austerlitz, which looked in a bad direction. M. 
Maboeuf could only cultivate in it a few rare plants wiiich 
are fond of moisture and shade. For all that, though, he 
was not discouraged: he had obtained a strip of ground at 
the Jardin des Plantes, on which to carry on his experi- 
ments “at his own charge.’’ To do this he pledged the plates 
of his Flora, and he reduced his breakfast to tw^o eggs, of 
which he left one for his old servant, whose wages he had 
not paid for fifteen months past. And very frequently his 
breakfast was his sole meal. He no longer laughed with 
his childish laugh, he had grown morose, and declined to re- 
ceive visitors, and Marius did well not to call on him. At 
times, at the hour when M. Maboeuf proceeded to the Jardin 
des Plantes, the old man and the young man passed each 
other on the Boulevard de I’Hdpital; they did not speak, 
and merely shook their heads sorrowfully. It is a sad thing 
that the moment arrives when misery parts friends! 

Royol the publisher was dead, and now M. Maboeuf knew 
nothing but his books, his garden, and his indigo ; these 
vrere the three shapes which happiness, pleasure, and hope 
had assumed for him. They were sufficient to live, and he 
-would say to himself, “When I have made my blue-balls, I 
shall be rich; I will redeem my plates from the Mont de 
Piete, bring my Flora into fashion again with charlatanism, 
the big drum, and advertisements in the papers, and buy, 
I know where, a copy of Pierre de Mediae’s Art of Naviga- 
tion, -with wood cuts, edition 15S9.” In the meanwhile, he 
tolled all day at his indigo patch, and at night went home to 
water his garden and read his books. M. Maboeuf at this 
period was close on eighty years of age. 

One evening he had a strange apparition. 

He had returned home while it was stili daylight, and 
found that Mother Plutarch, whose health was not so good 
as it might be, had gone to bed. He dined upon a bone on 
which a little meat remained and a lump of bread which 
he had found on the kitchen table, and was seated on a 
stone post which acted as a bench in his garden. 
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Near this bench thei’e was, after the fashion of old 
kitchen gardens, a sort of tall building of planks in a very 
rickety condition, a hutch on the ground floor and a store 
room on the first floor. There were no rabbits in the hutch, 
but there were a few apples, the remnant of the winter 
stock, in the store-room. 

M. Maboeuf was reading, with the help of his spectacles, 
two books in which he took great interest, for his natural 
timidity rendered him prone to accept superstitions. The 
first of these books was the celebrated treatise of President 
Belancre, '‘On the Inconstancy of Delusions,” and the 
other was the quarto work of Motor de ia Riibendidre, “On 
the Demons of Vaiivert, and the Goblins of la Bievre.” The 
latter book interested him the more, because his garden 
had been in olden times one of the places haunted by the 
goblins. Twilight was beginning to whiten what is above 
and blacken what is below. While reading M. Maboeuf 
looked over the book which he held in his hand at his plants, 
and among others at a magnificent rhododendron, which, 
was one of his consolations. Four days of wind and sun 
had passed without a drop of rain, the stems were bending, 
the buds drooping, the leaves falling, and they all required 
watering; this rhododendron especially looked in a very 
sad way. M. Maboeuf was one of those men for whom 
plants have souls; he had been at work all day in his in- 
digo patch, and was worn out with fatigue, but for all that 
he rose, laid his books on the bench, and walked in a bent 
posture, and with tottering steps, up to the well. But when 
he seized the chain he had not sufficient strength to unhook 
it; he then turned and took a glance of agony at the sky, 
which was glittering with stars. The evening had that 
serenity which crushes human sorrow under a lugubrious 
and eternal joy. The night promised to be as dry as the day 
had been. 

“Stars everywhere!” the old man thought, “not the 
smallest cloud! not a drop of water!” 

And his head, which had been raised a moment before, 
fell again on his chest, then he looked once more at the 
sky, miirmuring: 

“A little dew! a little pity!” 

He tried once again to unhook the well-chain, but could 
not succeed; at this moment he heard a voice saying: 

“Father Maboeuf, shall I water the garden for you?” 

At the same time a sound like that of a wild beast break- 
ing through was heard in the hedge, and he saw a tall thin 
girl emerge, who stood before him looking at him boldly. 
She looked less like a human being than some form en- 
gendered of the darkness. 

Ere Father Maboeuf, whom, as we said, a trifle terrified, 
found time to answer a syllable, this creature, whose move- 
ments had in the gloom a sort of strange suddenness, had 
unhooked the chain, let down and drawn up the bucket, 
and filled the water-pot; and the old gentleman saw this 
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apparition, whicli was “barefooted and wore a, ragged skirt, 
running along the flower beds and distributing life around 
her. The sound of the winter pattering on the leaves filled 
M. Maboeuf’s soul with ravishment, and the rhododendron 
now seemed to him to be happy. 

The first bucket emptied the girl drew a second, then a 
Third, ancT "watered the whole 'garden. , , 

'To see her moving thus along the walks in which her,, 
outline appeared quite black, and "waving on her long thin 
arms her ragged shawl, she bore a striking resemblance to 
a bat. 

When she had finished, Father Maboeuf went up^ to her 
■?\Tth tears in his eyes, and laid his ha-nd on her forehead. 

‘'God bless you,” he said, “you are an angel, since 
you take care of flow^ers.” 

“No,” she replied, “I am the devil, but I don’t care.” 

The old man continiied, without waiting for or hearing 
the reply: 

“What a pity that I am so unhappy and so poor, and can 
do nothing for you!” 

“You can do something,” she said. 

“What is it?” 

“Tell me "where M. Marius lives.” 

The old man did not understand. 

“What Monsieur Marius?” 

He raised his glassy eyes and seemed seeking some- 
thing v/hich had vanished. 

“A young man who used to come here.” 

“Ah, yes,” he exclaimed, “I know whom you mean. Wait 
a minute? * Monsieur Marius, Baron Marius Pontmercy, 

pardieu! lives, or rather he does not live ^well, I do not 

know.” 

While speaking, he had stooped to straighten a rhodo- 
dendron branch, and continued: 

“Ah yes, I remember now". He passes very frequently 
along the boulevard, and goes in the direct'ion of the Lark’s 
field in the Rue Croule Barhe. Look for him there, he will 
not be difficult to find.” 

When M. Maboeuf raised his head again, he was alone, 
and the girl had disappeared. He was decidedly a little 
frightened. 

“Really,” he thought, /‘if my garden were not watered, 
I should fancy that it was a ghost.” 

An hour after, when he was in bed, this idea returned 
to him, and falling asleep, he said to himself confusedly at 
the disturbed moment wdien thought gradually assumes the 
form of dream in order to pass through sleep, like the fabu- 
lous bird, which metamorphoses itself into a fish to cross 
the sea: 

“Really now, this affair greatly resembles what la 
Ruhandii^re records about the goblins. Could it have been 
a ghost?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARIUS HAS AN APPARITION. 

A few days after this visit of a ghost to Father Mahoenf— * 
it was on a Monday, the day of the five-franc piece, which 
Marius borrowed of Courfeyrac for Thenardier, Marins 
placed the coin in his pocket, and before carrying it to the 
prison, resolved to “take a little walk,” hoping that on his 
return this would make him work. It was, however, ever- 
lastingly so. As soon as he rose, he sat down before a book 
and paper to set about some translation, and his job at this 
time was the translation into French of a celebrated German 
quarrel, the controversy between Cans and Savigny. He 
took up Gans, he took up Savigny, read four pages, tried to 
write one but could not, saw a star between his paper and 
himself, and got up from his chair, saying, “I will go out, 
that will put me in the humor,” and he proceeded to the 
Lark’s field, where he saw the star more than ever, and 
Gans and Savigny less. 

He went home, tried to resume his task, and did not suc- 
ceed; he could not join a single one of the threads broken 
in his brain, and so said to himself, “I will not go out to- 
morrow, for it prevents me from working.” But he went 
out every day. 

He lived in the Lark’s field more than at Courfeyrac’s 
lodging, and his right address was Boulevard de la Saute at 
the seventh tree past the Rue Croule Barbe. 

On this morning he had left the seventh tree and was 
seated on the parapet of the bridge over the little stream. 
The merry sunbeams were flashing through the expanded 
and luminous leaves. 

He thought of “her,” and his reverie, becoming a re- 
proach, fell back on himself; he thought bitterly of the 
indolence and mental paralysis which were gaining on him, 
and of the night which constantly grew denser before him, 
so that he could no longer even see the sun. 

Still, through this painful evolvement of indistinct ideas 
which was not even a soliloquy, as action was so weak in 
him, and he had no longer the strength to try and feel sad; 
through this melancholy absorption, we say, sensations 
from without reached him. He heard behind, below, and 
on both sides of him, the washerwomen of the Gobelins 
beating their linen, and above him the birds twittering and 
singing in the elms. On one side the sound of liberty, happy 
carelessness and winged leisure, on the other the sound of 
labor. Two joyful sounds made him think deeply and al- 
most reflect. 
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All at once he Iieard amid his poignant ecstasy a familiar 
voice saying: 

■■■■'. -"‘"Alil-here:' h.e.':.is!”'.. ■ • .... 

He raised his eyes and recognized the unhappy girl who 
had come to him one morning, Eponine, the elder of Thenar- 
dier’s daughters; he now knew what her name was. Strange 
to say, she had grown poorer and more beautiful, two 
things which he had not thought possible. She had accom- 
plished a double progress, toward light and to\yard dis- 
tress. Her feet were bare and her clothes torn, as on the 
day when she so boldly entered his room, but the rags were 
two months older and the holes larger. She had the same 
hoarse voice, the same forehead wrinkled and bronzed by 
exposure, the same free, absent, and wandering look, but 
she had, in addition, on her countenance, something startled 
and lamentable, which passing through prisons adds to 
misery. 

She had pieces of straw and hay in her hair, not that, 
like Ophelia, she had gone mad through contagion with 
Hamlet’s lunacy, but because she had slept in some stable- 
loft, and with all that she was beautiful. Oh youth, what a 
star art thou! She had stopped in front of Marius with a 
little joy on her livid face, and something like a smile, and it 
was some minutes ere she could speak. 

‘T have found you!” she said at last. “Father Maboeuf 
was right, it was in this boulevard! How I have sought you, 
if you only knew! Do you know that I have been in quod 
for a fortnight! ' They let me go as there was no charge 
against me, and besides I had not attained years of discre- 
tion by two months. Oh how I have looked for you the last 
six weeks! So you no longer live down there?” 

“No,” said Marius. 

“Ah, I understand, on account of that thing; well, such 
disturbances are unpleasant, and you moved. Hiiloh, why 
do you wear an old hat like that? a young man like you 
ought to be handsomely dressed. Do you know. Monsieur 
Marius, that M. Maboeuf calls you Baron Marius — I forget 
what, but you are not a baron are you? Barons are old 
swells, who walk in front of the Luxembourg palace, where 
there is the most sun, and read the Quotidienne for a sou. 
I went once with a letter for a baron who was like that, 
and more than a hundred years of age. Tell me, where do 
you live now?” 

Marius did not answer. 

“Ah,” she added, “you have a hole in your shirt-front, I 
must mend it for you.” 

Then she continued with an expression which gradually 
grew gloomier: 

“You do not seem pleased to see me?” 

Marius held his tongue. She was silent for a moment, 
and then exclaimed: 

“Tf I liked I could compel you to look pleased?” 
do you mean?” Maidus asked. 
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She bit iier lip/ and apparently hesitated, as if suffering 
from some internal struggle. At length she seemed to make 
up her mind. 

‘•All the worse, but no matter, you look sad and I wish 
you to be pleased, only promise me, though, that you will 
laugh, for I want to see you laugh and hear you say, ‘Ah! 
that is famous!* Poor M. Marius! you know you promised 
you would give me all I wanted/’ 

“Yes, but speak, can’t you.” 

She looked at M. Marius intensely and said, “I have the 
address.” 

“Marius turned pale, and all his blood flowed to his 
heart “What address?” 

“The address which you asked me for;” and she added, 
as if with a great effort, “the address—you know?” 

“Yes,” Marius stammered. 

“The young lady’s/’ 

These words uttered, she heaved a deep sigh. Marius 
leaped from the parapet on which he was sitting and wildly 
seized her hand. 

“Oh! lead me, to it! tell me! ask of me what you please/ 
where, is it?” 

“Come with me,” she answered; “I don’t exactly know 
the street or the number, and it is quite on the other side of 
town, hut I know the house 'well, and will take you to it,” 

She withdrew her hand, and continued in a tone which 
would have made an observer’s heart bleed, but did not at 
all affect the intoxicated and transported lover: 

“Oh, how pleased you are!” 

A cloud passed over Marius’ forehead, and he clutched 
Eponine’s arm, 

“Swear one thing. 

“Swear?” she said, “what do you mean by that? what 
f^oiild you have me swear?” 

And she burst into a laugh. 

“Your father! promise me, Eponiiie, swear to me that 
you will never tell your, father that address.” 

She turned to him with an air of stupefaction. “Eponine! 
how do you know that is my name?” 

“Promise me what I ask you.” 

But she did not seem to hear him. 

“That is nice! you called me Eponine!” 

Marius seized both her arms. 

“Answer me in Heaven’s name! pay attention to what 
1 am saying — swear to me that you will not tell your father 
the address which you know.” 

“My father?” she remarked, “oh yes, my father. He’s all 
right in a secret cell. Besides, what do I care for my 
father!” 

“But you have not promised!” Marius exclaimed. 

“Let me go!” she said, as she burst into a laugh, “how 
you are shaking me! Yes, yes, I promise it, I sweax it! how 



does it concern me? I will not tell father the address. 
There, does that suit you, is that it?’’ 

"'‘And no one else?” said Marius. 

“And no one else.” 

“Now ” Marius continued, 'lead me there.” 

“At once?” 

“Yes.”"',"' 

“Come on! Oh, how glad he is!” she said. 

A few yards farther on she stopped. 

“You are following me too closely, M. Marius; let me go 
on in front and do you follow me, as if you were not doing 
so. A respectable young man like you must not be seen with 
such a woman as I am,” 

No language could render all that was contained in the 
word “woman,” thus pronounced by this child. She went a 
dozen paces and stopped again. Marius rejoined her, and 
she said to him aside without turning to him: 

“By the bye, you know that you promised me some- 
thingf’ 

Marius felt in his pocket; he had nothing in the world 
but the 5-fraac piece destined for Father Thenardier, but 
he laid the coin in Eponine’s hand. She let it slip through 
her fingers on the ground and, looking at him frowningly, 
said: 

“I do not want your money.” 
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BOOK THIRD. 


THE HOUSE IN THE RUE PLUMET. 


CHAPTER L 

THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 

About the middle of the last century a president of tlie 
parliament of Paris who kept a mistress under the rose, for 
at that day the nobility displayed their mistresses and the 
bourgeois concealed theirs, had “a small house,’’ built in 
the Faubourg St Germain, in the deserted Rue de Blomet, 
which is now called Rue Plumet, and not far from the spot 
which was formerly known as the ''fight of animals.” 

This house consisted of a pavilion only one story in 
height; there were two sitting-rooms on the ground floor, 
two bed-rooms on the first, a kitchen below, a boudoir above, 
an attic beneath the roof, and the whole vras surrounded by 
a large garden with railings looking out on the street. This 
was all that passers-by could see. But behind the pavilion 
was a narrow yard, with an outhouse containing two rooms, 
where a nurse and a child could be concealed if necessary. 
In the back of this outhouse was a secret door leading into 
a long, paved winding passage, open to the sky, and bordered 
by two lofty wails. This passage, concealed with prodigious 
art, as it were, lost between the garden walls, whose every 
turn and winding it follow^ed, led to another secret door, 
which opened about a quarter of a mile off almost in another 
quarter, at the solitary end of the Rue de Babylone. 

The president went in by this door, so that even those 
who might have watched him and observed that he mys- 
teriously went somewhere every day, could not have sus- 
pected that going to the Rue de Babylone was going to the 
Rue Blomet. By clever purchases of ground the ingenious 
magistrate had been enabled to make this hidden road upon 
his own land, and consequently uncontrolled. At a later 
date he sold the land bordering the passage in small lots 
for gardens, and the owners of these gardens on either side 
believed that they had a parting wall befoi^e them and "did 
not even suspect the existence of this long strip of pave- 
ment winding between two walls among their flower-beds 
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and orchards. The birds alone saw this curiosity, and It is 
probable that the linnets and tomtits of the last century 
gossiped a good deal about the president. 

The pavilion, built of stone, in the Mansard taste, and 
paneled and furnished in the Watteau style, rock-work out- 
side, periwig within, and begirt by a triple hedge of flo^vers, 
had something discreet, coquettish, and solemn about it, 
befitting the caprices of love and a magistrate. 

This house and its passage, •which have now disappeared, 
still existed fifteen years ago. In *93 a brazier bought the 
house for the purpose of demolishing it, but as he could not 
pay, the nation made him bankrupt, and thus it •*vvas the 
house that demolished the brazier. Since then the house 
had remained iminhahited and fell slowdy to ruins, like ever}’ 
residence to which the presence of man^ no longer com- 
municates life. The old furniture wms left in it, and the ten 
or twelve persons w’ho pass along the Rue Pliimet w'^ere in- 
formed that it was for sale or lease by a yellow^ and Illegible 
placard w^hich had been fastened to the garden gate since 
1810. 

Toward the end of the Restoration the same passers-hy 
might have noticed that the bill had disappeared, and even 
that the first-door shutters were open. The house was really 
occupied, and there were short curtains at the windows, a 
sign that there was a lady in the house. 

In October, 1829, a middle-aged man presented himself 
and took the house as it stood, including, of course, the out- 
house and the passage leading to Rue de Babyione, and he 
had the two secret doors of this passage put in repair. The 
house was still furnished much as the president had left it, 
so the new tenant merely ordered a few necessary articles, 
had the paving of the yard put to rights, new stairs put in, 
and the windows mended, and eventually installed himself 
there with a young girl and an old woman, without any dis- 
turbance and rather like a man slipping in than one entering 
his own House. The neighbors, however, did not chatter, 
for the simple reason that he had none. 

The tenant wms in reality Jean Valjean, and the girl was 
Cosette. The domestic was a female of the name of Tous- 
saint, whom Jean Valjean had saved from the hospital and 
wretchedness, and who was old, rustic, and stammered, 
three qualities w^hich determined Jean Valjean on taking 
her with him. He hired the house in the name of M. Pauche- 
levent, annuitant. In all we have recently recorded the 
reader will have doubtless recognized Valjean even sooner 
than Thenar dier did. 

Why had he left the convent of the Little Picpus, and 
what had occurred there? 

Nothing had occurred 

It will be borne in mind that Jean Valjean was happy in 
the convent, so happy that his conscience at last became 
disturbed by it. He saw Cosette daily, he felt paternity 
springing up and being developed in him more and more; 
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he set his whole soul on the girl; he said to himself that she 
was his, that no power on earth could roh him of her, that 
it would be so ir definitely, that she would certainly become 
a nun, as she was daily gently urged to it, that henceforth 
the conyent was the world for him as for her, that he would 
grow old In it and she grow up, that she would grow old 
and he die there, and that, finally, no separation was pos* 
sible. While reflecting on this he began falling into per- 
plexities; he asked himself if ail this happiness were really 
his, if it were not composed of the happiness of this child, 
which he confiscated and deprived her of and whether 
this were not a robbery? He said to himself that this child 
had the right to know life before renouncing it, that depriv- 
ing her beforehand, and without consulting her, of all joys 
under the pretext of saving her from ail trials, and profiting 
by her ignorance and isolation to make an artificial voca- 
tion spring up in her, was denaturalizing a human creature 
and being false to God. And who knew whether Cosette, 
some day’ meditating on this, and feeling herself a reluctant 
nun, might not grow to hate him? It was a last thought, 
almost selfish and less heroic than the others, hut it was un- 
supportable to him. He resolved to leave the convent. 

He resolved, and recognized with a breaking heart that 
he must do so. As for objections, there were none, for six 
years of residence between these walls and of disappearance, 
had necessarily destroyed or dispersed the element of fear. 
He could only return to human society at his ease, for he 
had grown old and all had changed. Who would recognize 
him now? And then, looking at the worst, there was only 
danger for himself, and he had not the right to condemn 
Cosette to a cloister, for the reason that he had been con- 
demned to the galleys; besides, what is danger in the pres- 
ence of duty? Lastly, nothing prevented him from being 
prudent and taking precautions, and as for Cosette’s edu- 
cation, it was almost completed and terminated. Once the 
resolution was formed, he awaited the opportunity, which 
soon offered; old Fauchelevent died. 

Jean Valjean requested an audience of the reverend 
prioress and told her that as he had inherited a small prop- 
erty by his brother's death, which would enable him to live 
without working, he was going to leave the convent and take 
his daughter with him, but as it was not fair that Cosette, 
who was not going to profess, should have been educated 
gratuitously, he implored the prioress to allow him to offer 
the community for the five years which Cosette had passed 
among them the sum of 5,000 francs. 

It was thus that Jean Valjean quitted the convent of the 
Perpetual Adoration. 

On leaving it he carried with his own hands and would 
not intrust to any porter the small valise, of which he always 
had the key about him. This valise perplexed Cosette, owing 
to the aromatic smell which issued from it. 

Let us say at once that this trunk never quitted him 
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CHAPTER II 


JEAN VALJEAN A NATIONAL GUARD. 

Properly speaking, however, Jean Valjeaa’s house was at 
the Rue Plumet, and he had arranged his existence there 
in the following fashion: Cosette and the servant occupied 
the pavilion, she had the best bed-room, with the painted 
press, the boudoir with the gilt beading, the president’s 
drawing-room wuth its hangings and vast easy chairs, and 
the garden. Jean Valjean placed in Cosette’s room a bed 
with a canopy of old damask in three colors, and an old 
handsome Persian carpet, purchased at Mother Gaucher ’s in 
the Rue Piguier Saint Paul, while, to correct the sternness 
of these old splendors, he added all the gay furniture of 
girls, an etagere, book-shelves with gilt books, a desk and 
blotting-case, a work-table inlaid with mother-of-pearl, a 
silver dressing-case, and toilette articles of Japanese china. 
Long damask curtains of three colors, like those on the bed, 
festooned the first-floor windows, while on the ground floor 
they were of tapestry. All through the winter Cosette’s 
small house was warmed from top to bottom, while Valjean 
himself lived in the sort of porter’s lodge at the end of the 
back yard, which was furnished with a mattress and com- 


again; he always hid it in his bed-room, and at times the 
only, thing which he carried away in his removals. Cosette 
laughed, called this valise the inseparable, and said, *T am 
Jealous of it” 

Jean Valjean requested an audience of the reverend 
returned to the outer air. 

He discovered the house in the Rue Plumet and hid him- 
self in it henceforth, remaining in possession of the name of 
Ultime Pauchelevent 

At the same time he hired two other lodgings in Paris, 
30 that he might attract less attention than if he always 
remained in the same quarter; that he might, if necessary, 
absent himself for a while if anything alarmed him, and, 
lastly, that he might not be taken unaware, as on the night 
when he so miraculously escaped from Javert.^ These two 
lodgings were of a very mean appearance and in two quar- 
ters very distinct from each other, one being in the Rue de 
r Guest, the other in the Rue de THomme-armA 

He spent a few weeks now and then at one or the other 
of these lodgings, taking Cosette with him and leaving 
Toussaint behind. He was waited on by the porters and rep- 
resented himself as a person living in the country, who had 
a lodging in town. This lofty virtue had three domiciles in 
Paris in order to escape the police. 
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mon bedstead, a deal table, two straw- bottomed chairs, an 
earthen-ware water-jug, a few books on a plank, and his 
dear valise in a corner, but he never had any fire. He dined 
with Cosette and black bread was put on the table for him ; 
and he had said to Toussaint when she came, '^‘Thfs young 
lady is mistress of the house.” ‘'And you, sir?” Toussaint 
replied, quite stupefied. “Oh! I am much better than the 
master — I am the father.” 

Cosette had been taught housekeeping in the convent and 
checked the expenses, which were very small. Daily Jean 
Valjean took Cosette for a walk, leading to the most seques- 
tered allee of the Luxembourg, and every Sunday they at- 
tended mass at the church of St, Jacques du Haut-pas, be- 
cause it was a long distance off. As it is a very poor district, 
he gave away a considerable amount of alms, and the 
wretched flocked around him in the church, which caused 
Thenardier to head his letter to him in the way we have 
seen. He was fend of taking Cosette to visit the indigent- 
and the sick, hut no stranger ever entered the house in the 
Rue Plumet. Toussaint bought the provision, and Jean Val- 
jean himself fetched the water from a fountain close by, on 
the boulevard. The wood and wine were kept in a semi- 
subterranean building covered with rock-work, near the 
door in the Rue Babylone, and which had formerly served 
the president as a grotto, for in the age of the Pollies and 
small houses, love was not possible without a grotto. 

In the door opening on the Rue Babylone there was a 
letter-box, but, as the inhabitants of the house in the Rue 
Plumet received no letters, this box, once on a time the go- 
between in amourettes, and the confidant of a love-sick 
lawyer, was now only of service to receive the tax-papers 
and the guard-summonses. For M. Fauchelevent, annuitant, 
belonged to the National Guard-, and had been unable to 
escape the close meshes of the census of 1831. The munici- 
pal inquiries made at that period extended even to the con- 
vent of the Little Picpiis, whence Jean Valjean emerged 
venerable in the sight of the mayor and consequently worthy 
of mounting guard. 

Three or four times a year Jean Valjean donned his uni- 
form and went on duty, and did so readily enough, for it 
was a disguise which enabled him to mix with everybody, 
while himself remaining solitary. Jean Valjean had at- 
tained his sixtieth year, or the age of legal exemption, but 
he did not look mere than fifty; besides, he had no wish to 
escape his sergeant-major and cheat Count Lobau. He had 
no civil status, hid his name, his identity, his age, every- 
thing, and, as we just said, he was a willing National Guard ; 
all his ambition was to resemble the first-comer who pays 
taxes. The ideal of this man was internally an angel, exter- 
nally a bom^gaois. 

Let us mention one fact, by the way. When Jean Val- 
jean went out with Cosette he dressed himself in the way 
we have seen, and looked like a retired oificer, but when 
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lie went out alone, and he did so usually at night, he was 
attired in a workman’s jacket and trousers, and a cap whose 
peak was pulled deep over his eyes. Was this precaution or 
humility? Both at once. Cosette was accustomed to the 
enigmatical side of her destiny, and hardly noticed her fa- 
ther’s singularities; as for Toussaint, she revered Jean Val- 
jean and considered everything he did right. One day her 
butcher, who got a glimpse of her master, said, ‘'He’s a 
queer-looking stick,” and she replied, “He’s a — a — a — saint.” 
All three never left the house except by the gate in the Rue 
de Babylona; and unless they were noticed through the 
garden gate it would be difficult to guess that they lived in 
the Rue Plumet This gate was always locked, and Jean 
Valjean left the garden untended that it might not be no- 
ticed, In this, perhaps, he deceived himself. 


CHAPTER HE 

FOLIIS AG FRONDIBUS. 

This garden, left to itself for more than half a century, 
had become extraordinary and charming; passers-by forty 
years ago stopped in the street to gaze at it. without suspect- 
ing the secrets which it hid behind its fresh green screen. 
More than one dreamer at that day allowed his eyes and 
thoughts indiscreetly to penetrate the bars of the old locked, 
twisted, shaky gate, which hung from two mold-covered 
pillars and was surmounted by a pediment covered with un- 
decipherable arabesques. 

There was a stone bank in a corner, where one or two 
mol dering statues and some treIli»-work, unnaiied by time, 
was rotting against the walls; there was no turf or wmlk 
left, but there was dog’s-grass everywhere. The artificiality 
of gardening had departed and nature had returned; weeds 
were abundant and the festival of the gilly-flowers was 
splendid there. Nothing in this garden impeded the sacred 
efforts of things toward life, and growth was at home there 
and held high holiday. The trees had bent down to the 
briars, the briars had mounted toward the trees; the plants 
had clambered up, the branches had bent down. What 
crawls on the ground had gone to meet what expands in 
the air, and what floats in, the wind stooped down to what 
drags along the moss; brambles, branches, leaves, fibres, 
tufts, twigs, tendrils, and thorns were mixed together, 
wedded and coi; founded; vegetation had celebrated and ac- 
complished here, in a close and profound embrace, and be- 
neath the satisfied eye of the Creator, the holy mystery of 
its fraternity, which is a symbol of human paternity. This 
garden was no longer a garden, but a colossal thicket — ^that 
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is to say, something which is as impenetrable as a forest, 
as populous as a city, as rustling as a nest, as dark as a 
cathedral, as fragrant as a bouquet, as solitary as a tomb, 
and as lively as a crowd. 

In spring this enormous thicket, at liberty within its 
four walls, played its part in the dull task of universal ger- 
mination, and quiveredi in the rising sun almost like the 
animal that respires the effluvia of cosmic love and feels the 
sap of April ascending and boiling in its veins. Shaking in 
the wind its prodigious locks of verdure, the thicket scat- 
tered over the damp ground, the weather-beaten statues, 
the crumbling steps of the pavilion, and even over the pave- 
ment of the deserted street, constellation of dowers, pearls 
of dew, fecundity, beauty, life, joy, and perfumes. xA.t mid- 
day thousands of white huttex'flies took refuge in it, and it 
was a divine sight to watch this living snow of summer 
falling in flakes through the shadows. In the pleasant 
gloom of the foliage a multitude of soft voices gently ad- 
dressed the soul, and what the twittering forgot to say the 
buzzing completed. At night a dreamy vapor rose from the 
garden and enveloped it; a cerecloth of mist, a celestial and 
calm melancholy, covered it; the intoxicating smell of the 
honeysuckle and the bind-weed ascended from ail sides like 
an exquisite and subtle poison; the last appeals of the wood- 
peckers arfh the goldfinches could be heard, ere they fell 
asleep under the branches, and the sacred intimacy between 
the birds and the trees ‘was felt, for by days wings gladden 
the leaves, and at night the leaves protect the wings. 

In winter the thicket was black, dark, bristling, and 
shivering, and allowed a glimpse at the house to be taken. 
Instead of flowers among the stalks and dew upon the 
flowers, the long silvery trail of the’ snails could he seen 
on the cold, thick bed of yellow leaves; but !n any case, 
under any aspect, and at all seasons, spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and winter, this little inclosure respired melancholy 
contemplation, solitude, liberty, the absence of man and the 
presence of God, and the old rusty railings had an air of say- 
ing, *‘This garden is mine.” 

Although the pavement of Paris was all around, the 
classical and splendid mansions of the Rue de Varennes two 
yards off, the dome of the Invalides close by, and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies no great distance; although the carriages 
from the Rue de Bourgogne and St Dominique rolled along 
luxuriously in the vicinity, and yellow, brown, white, and 
red omnibuses crossed the adjoining square, the Rue Plumet 
was a desert; and the death of the old proprietors, a revo- 
lution which had passed, the overthrow of old fortunes, ab- 
sence, forgetfulness, and forty years of desertion and 
widowhood, had sufficed to bring back to this privileged 
spot ferns, torch- wheels, hemlock, ragwort, tall grass, dock- 
leaves, lizards, beetles, and restless and rapid insects. A 
savage and stern grandeur had reappeared between these 
four walls and nature, who disconcerts ail the paltry ar- 
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rangements of man, and is as perfect: in the ant as in the 
man, had displayed herself in a poor little Parisian garden 
with as much roughness and majesty as in a virgin forest 
of the New World. 

Nothing, in fact, is small, and any one who is affected hy 
the profound penetrations of nature is aware of this fact. 
Although no absolute satisfaction is granted to philosophy, 
and though it can no more circumscribe the cause than limit 
the effect, the contemplator falls into unfathomable ecstasy 
when he watches all the decompositions of forces which re- 
sult in unity. Everything labors for everything; algebra is 
applied to the clouds, the irradiation of the planet benefits 
the rose, and no thinker would dare to say that the per- 
fume of the hawthorn is useless to the constellations. Who 
can calculate the passage of the particle? Who among us 
knows whether the creation of worlds ai’e not determined 
by the fall of grains of sand? 'Who is acquainted with the 
reciprocal ebb and flow of the infinitely great and the in- 
finitely little? A maggot is of importance, the little is great 
and the great little, all is in a state of equilibrium in nature, 
and this is a terrific vision for the mind. There are prodi- 
gious relations between beings and things, and in this inex- 
haustible total, from the flea to the sun, nothing despises the 
other, for all have need of each other. Light does not bear 
into the sky terrestrial perfumes without knowing what to 
do with them, and night distributes the planetary essence 
to the sleepy flowers. Every bird that flies has round its 
foot the thread of infinity; germination is equally displayed 
in the outburst of a meteor and the peck of the swallow 
breaking the egg, and it places the birth of a worm and the 
advent of Socrates in the same parallel; w'here the telescope 
ends, the microscope begins, and which of the two has the 
grandest sight; you can chose. A patch of green mold is 
a pleiad of flowers, and a nebula is an ant-hill of stars. 
There is the same and even a more extraordinary promis- 
cuity of the things of the intellect and the facts of the 
substance, elements and principles are mingled, combined, 
wedded together, and multiply each other till they lead 
both the moral and the material world into the same light. 
Id the vast cosmic exchanges universal life comes and goes 
in unknown quantities, revolving everything in the invis- 
ible mystery of effluvia, employing everj? thing, losing not 
a single dream, of sleep, sowing an animalcula here, crumb- 
ling away a star there, oscillating and winding, making of 
light a force, and of thought an element, disseminated and 
invisible, and dissolving everything save that geometrical 
point, the Ego; bringing back everything to the atom soul, 
expanding everything in God; entangling all activities from 
the highest to the lowest in the obscurity of a vertiginous 
mechanism, attaching the flight of an insect to the move- 
ment of the earth, and subordinating, perhaps, if only 
through the identity of the law, the evolution of the comet 
m the firmament to the rotary movement of the Infusoria 
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in the drop of water. It is an enormous machinery of cog- 
wheels, in which the first mover is the gnat, and the last 
wheel is the Zodiac. 


CHAPTER IV. 

COSETTE’S GARDEN. 

It seemed as if this garden, created in former times to 
conceal libertine mysteries, had been transformed and 
become fitting to shelter chaste mysteries. There were no 
longer any cradles, bowling-greens, covered walks, or grot- 
tos; but there was a magnificent tangled obscurity which 
fell all round, and Paphos was changed into Eden. A peni- 
tent feeling had refreshed this retreat, and the coquettish 
garden, once on a time so compromised, had returned to 
virginity and modesty. A president assisted by a gardener, 
a good fellow who believed himself the successor of Lam- 
olgnon, and another good fellow who fancied himself the 
successor of Lendtre, had turned it about, clipped it, and 
prepared it for purposes of gallantry, but nature had seized 
it again, filled it with shadow, and prepared it for love. 

There was, too, in this solitude a heart which was quite 
ready, and love had only to show itself; for there were here 
a temple composed of verdure, grass, moss, the sighs of 
birds, gentle shadows, waving branches, and a soul formed 
of gentleness, faith, candor, hope, aspirations, and illusions. 

Cosette left the convent while still almost a child. She 
was but little more than fourteen, and at the “ungrateful 
age,’* as we have said. With the exception of her eyes, she 
seemed rather ugly than pretty; still she had no ungraceful 
feature, but she was awkward, thin, timid and bold at the 
same time, in short, a grown-up little girl. 

Her education was finished, that is to say, she had been 
taught religion, and more especially devotion, also “his- 
tory,” that is to say, the thing so called in a convent; 
geography, grammar, the participles, the kings of Prance, 
and a little music, drawing, etc.; but in other respects she 
was ignorant of everything, which is at once a charm and 
a peril. The mind of a young girl ought not to be left in 
darkness, for at a later date too sudden and quick looming 
is produced in it as in a camera obscura. She should be 
gently and discreetly enlightened, rather by the reflection 
of realities than by their direct and harsh light; for this 
is a useful and graceful obscure semi-light which dissipates 
childish fears and prevents falls. There is only the matei> 
nal instinct, that admirable intuition into which the rec- 
ollections of the virgin and the experience of the wife enter, 
that knows how or of what this semi-llght shouM he oom* 
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posed. Nothing can take the place of this instinct, and in 
forming a girl’s mind, all the nuns in the world are not 
eciual to one mother. 

Cosette had had no mother, she had only had a great 
many mothers: as for Jean Valjean, he had within him 
every possible tenderness and every possible anxiety; but 
he was only an old man wdio knew nothing at all. 

Now, in this work of education, in this serious matter 
of preparing a woman for life, what knowledge is needed 
to contend against the other grea-t ignorance which is called 
.'innoeence!'" 

Nothing prepares a girl for passions like the convent, for 
it directs her thoughts to the unknown. The heart Is driven 
back on itself, and hence come visions, suppositions, con- 
jectures, romances sketched, adventures longed for, fan- 
tastic constructions, and edifices built entirely on the inner 
darkness of the mind, gloomy and secret dwellings in which 
the passions alone find a lodging so soon as passing through 
the convent gate allows it. The convent is a compression 
which must last the whole life, if it is to triumph over the 
human heart. 

On leaving the convent, Cosette could not have found 
anything sweeter or more dangerous than the house in the 
Rue Plumet. It was the commencement of solitude with the 
commencement of liberty, a closed garden, but a rich, sharp, 
voluptuous, and flagrant soul; there were the same dreams 
as in the convent, but glimpses could be caught of young 
men — it was a grating, but it looked on the street. 

Still, we repeat, when Cosette first came here, she was 
but a child. Jean Valjean gave over to her this uncultivated 
garden, and said to her, “Do what you like with it.” This 
amused Cosette, she moved ail the tufts and all the stones 
in search of “beasts;” she played about while waiting till 
the time came to think, and she loved this garden for the 
sake of the insects which she found in the grass under her 
feet, %vhile waiting till she should love it for the sake of the 
.stars she could see through the branches above her head. 

And then, too, she loved her father, that is to say, Jean 
Valjean, with all her soul, with a simple filial passion, which 
rendered the worthy man a desired and delightful compan- 
ion to her. Our readers will remember that M. Madeleine 
was fond of reading, and Jean Valjean continued in the 
same track; he had learned to speak well, and he possessed 
the secret wealth and eloquence of a humble, true and self- 
cultivated intellect. He had retained just sufficient rough- 
ness to season his kindness, and he had a rough? mind and 
a soft heart. During their tete-a-tetes in the Luxembourg 
garden he gave her long explanations about all sorts of 
things, deriving his information from what he had read, 
and also from what he had suffered. While Cosette was 
listening to him her eyes vaguely wandered around. This 
simple man was sufficient for Cosette’ s thoughts in the same 
way as the wild garden was for her eyeSo When she had 
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dialed tlie butterflies for a while she would run up to him 
panting, and say, “Oh! how tired I am!” and he would kiss 
her forehead. Cosette adored this good man and slie^ was 
ever at his heels, for wherever Jean Valjean was, happiness 
was. As he did not live either in the pavilion or the garden, 
she was more attached to the paved back-yard than to the 
flower-laden garden, and preferred the little outhouse with 
the straw chairs to the large drawing-room hung with tap- 
estry, along which silk-covered chairs were arranged. Jean 
Yaljeaii at times said to her with a smile of a man who is 
delighted to be annoyed-'-^Come, go to your own rooms! 
leave me at peace for a little while.'” 

She scolded him in that charming tender wm.y which is 
so graceful wdien addressed by a daughter to a parent. 

“Father, I feel very cold in your room; why don’t you 
have a carpet and a stove?” 

“My dear child, there are so many persons more deserv- 
ing than myself who have not even a roof to cover them.” 

“Then, why is there fire in my room and every thing 
that I want?” 

“Because you are a woman and a child.” 

Nonsense! then must men he cold and hungry?” 

“Some men.” 

“Very good! ITl come here so often that you will be 
obliged to have a fire.” 

Or else it was; 

“Father, why do you eat such wretched bread as that?” 

“Because I do, my daughter.” 

“Well, if you eat it I. should eat it, too.” 

And to prevent Cosette from eating black bread Jean 
Valjean ate -white. ■ 

Cosette remembered her childhood but confusedly, and 
she prayed night and morning for the mother TVhom she had 
never known. The Thdnardiers w^ere like two hideous beings 
seen in a dream, and she merely remembered that she had 
gone “one day at night” to fetch water in a wood— she 
thought that, it was a long distance from Paris. It seemed 
to her as if she had commenced life in an abyss and that 
Jean Valjean had drawn her out of it, and her childhood 
produced on her the effect of a time when she had nought 
but centipedes, spiders and snakes around her. When she 
thought at night before she fell asleep, as she had no very 
clear idea of being Jean Valjean’s daughter, she imagined 
that her mother’s soul, had passed into this good man, and 
had come to dwell near her. 

When he "was sitting down she rested her cheek on his 
white hair, and silently dropped a tear, while saying to 
herself, “Perhaps this man is my mother!” 

Cosette, strange though it is to say, in her profound 
ignorance, as a girl educated in a convent, and as, too, 
maternity is absolutely unintelligible to virginity, event- 
ually imagined that she had had as little of a mother us 
was possible. This mother’s name she did not know, 



whenevex' it liappeiiecl tiiat she spoke to Jean Vaijemi on 
the subject he held his tongue. If she repeated her question 
he answered by a smile, and once, when she pressed him, 
the smile terminated in a tear. 

This silence on his part cast a night oyer B^antine; was 
it through prudence? was it through respect? or W'as it 
through a fear of entrusting this name to the chances of 
another memory besides his own. 

So long as Cosette was young Jean Valjean readily talked 
to her about her mother, but when she grew up it wp 
impossible for him to do so — he felt as if he dared not do it. 
Was It on account of Cosette or of Fantine? He felt a 
species of religious horror at making this shadow enter 
Cosette's thoughts, and rendering a dead tyoman a third 
person in their society. The more sacred this shade was to 
him. the more formidable was it. He thought of T'aiitine, 
and felt himself overwhelmed by the silence. He saw 
vaguely in the darkness something that resembled a 
finger "laid on a lip. Had all the modesty which wms 
in Fantine, and which, during her existence, came out of 
her violently, returned after her death, to watch indignantly 
over the dead woman’s peace, and sternly guard her In the 
tomb? was Jean Valjean himself unconsciously oppressed 
by it? We w'ho believe in death are not prepared to rejep 
this mysterious explanation, and hence arose the impossi- 
bility of pronouncing, even to Cosette, the name of Fantine. 

One day Cosette said to him: 

'^Father, I saw my mother last night in a dream. She 
had two large wings, and in life she must have been a 
sainted woman.” 

* ‘‘Through mai’tyrdom,” Jean Valjean replied. 

Altogether, though, he was happy; when Cosette went 
out with him she leant on his arm, proudly and happily, in 
the fullness of her heart. Jean Valjean felt his thoughts 
melt into delight at all these marks of such exclusive ten- 
derness, so satisfied with himself alone. The poor wretch 
inundated with an angelic joy, trembled; he assured himself 
with transpoiTs that this would last his whole life; he said 
to himself that he had not really suffered enough to deserve 
such radiant happiness, and he thanked God, in the depths 
of his soul, for having allowed him, villian as he was, to be 
thus loved by an innocent being. 
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CHAPTER V. 


COSBTTE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

One day Cosette happened to look at herself in the glass, 
and said, “Good gracious!” She fancied that she was almost 
pretty, and this threw her into a singular trouble. Up to 
this moment she had not thought of her face, and though 
she saw herself in the mirror she did not look at herself. 
And, then, she had often been told that she was ugly; Jean 
Valjean alone would say gently, “Oh no, oh no!” However 
this might be, Cosette had always believed herself ugly, 
and had grown up in this idea with the facile resignation 
of childhood. And now all at once her looking-glass said to 
her, as Jean Valjean had done, “Oh no!” she did not sleep 
that night. “Suppose I were pretty,” she thought, “how 
droll it would be if I were pretty!” and she remembered 
those of her companions whose beauty produced an effect 
in the convent, and said to herself, “What! I might be like 
Mademoiselle So-and-so!”, 

On the next day she looked at herself, but not accident- 
ally, and doubted. “Where was my sense?” she said, “no, 
I am ugly.” She had simply slept badly, her eyes were 
heavy and her cheeks pale. She had not felt very joyous on 
the previous day when she fancied herself pretty, but was 
sad at no longer believing it. She did not look at herself 
again, and for upwards of a fortnight tried to dress her hair 
with her back to the glass. 

In the evening, after dinner, she usually worked at her 
embroidery in the drawing-room, while Jean Valjean read 
by her side. Once she raised her eyes from her work, and 
was greatly surprised by the anxious way in which her 
father was gazing at her. 

Another time she was walking along the street, and 
fancied she heard some one behind her, whom she did not 
see, say, “A pretty woman, but badly dressed.” “Non- 
sense,” she thought, “it is not I, for I am well dressed and 
ugly.” At that time she wore her plush bonnet and merino 
dress. 

One day, at last, she was in the garden, and heard poor 
old Toussaint saying, “Master, do you notice how pretty our 
young lady is. growing?” 

Cosette did not hear her father’s ansv/er for Toussaints’ 
words produced a sort of commotion in her. She ran out of 
the. garden up to her room, looked in the glass, which she 
had not done in three months, and uttered a cry-'-'S^he had 
tessled herselt 
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Slie was beaiitifiil and pretty, and coiikl not refrain from 
being of the same opinion as Toussaint and her glass. Her 
waist wms formed, her skin had grown white, her hair was 
glossy, and an unknow^i splendor w^as lit up in her blue eyes. 
The consciousness of her beauty came to her fully in a 
minute, like the sudden dawn of day; others, besides, noticed 
her, Toussaint said so; it -was evidently to herself that the 
passer-by alluded, and no doubt was possible. She returned 
to the garden, believing herself a queen, hearing the birds 
sing, though it -was winter, seeing the golden skv, the sun 
amid the trees, fio\vers on the shrubs; she was 'wild, dis- 
traught, and in a state of ineffable ravishment. 

On bis side, Jean Valjean experienced a profound and 
inexplicable contraction of the heart; for some time past, 
in truth, he had contemplated with terror the beauty w'hieh 
daily appeared more radiant in Cosette’s sweet face." It was 
a laughing dawn for all, but most mournful for him. 

Cosette had been for a long time beautiful ere she 
IDereeivecl the fact, but, from the first day, this unexpected 
light wTiich slowly rose and gradually enveloped the girTs 
entire person hurt Jean Vaijean’s sombre eyes. He felt that 
it wms a change in a happy life, so happy that he did not dare 
stir in it, for fear of deranging it somewhere. This man, 
w^ho had passed through every possible distress, w^ho was 
still bleeding from the wounds dealt him by his destiny, 
who had been almost wicked, and had become almost a 
saint, who, after dragging the galley chain, was now drag- 
ging the invisible but w^eigiity chain of indefinite infamy; 
this man whom the law had not liberated, and who might at 
any moment be recaptured and taken from the obscurity of 
virtue to the broad daylight of further opprobrium~this 
man accepted every thing, excused every thing, pardoned 
every thing, blessed every thing, wished every thing well, 
and only asked one thing of Providence, of men, of the laws, 
of society, of nature, of the world— that Cosette should love 
him, that Cosette might continue to love him! that God 
would not prevent the heart of bis child turning to him and 
remaining with him! Loved by Cosette, he felt cured, at 
rest, appeased, overwhelmed, rewarded, and crowned. With 
Gosette’s lore all was well, and he asked no more. Had any 
one said to him, ‘‘Would you like to be better off?’' he would 
have answ^erod, “No.” Had God said to him, “Do you wish 
for Heaven?” he would have answered, “I should lose by it.” 

All that could affect this situation, even on the surface, 
appeared to him the beginning of something else. He had 
never known thoroughly what a woman’s beauty was, but 
he understood instinctively that it was terrible. 

This beauty, which continually expanded more tri- 
umphantly and superbly by his side, upon the ingenuous and 
formidable brow of the child, from the depth of his ugliness, 
old age, misery, reprobation, and despondency, terrified him, 
and he said to himself, “How beautiful she Is! what will 
become of met” 



of a mother; what he saw with agony a mother would have 

seen with joy. . , 

The first symptoms speedily manifested memsetves. 
From the day when Cosette said to herself, ‘‘I am decidedly 
good looking,^' she paid attention to her toilet. She remem- 
bered the remark of the passer-hy — ^pretty, but badly dressed 
—a blast of the oracle which passed by her and died out, 
after despositing in her heart one of those two germs which 
ai'e destined at a later period to occupy a woman’s entire 
life — coquettishness. The other is love. 

With faith in her beauty, all her feminine soul was ex- 
panded within her; she had a ho.rror of merinos, and felt 
ashamed of plush. Her father never refused her anything, 
and she knew at once the whole science of the hat, the 
dress, the mantle, the slipper, and the sleeve, of the fabric 
that suits, and the color that is becoming, the science which 
makes the Parisian woman something so charming, pro- 
found, and dangerous. The expression **'femme capiteuse 
was invented for the Parisian. . 

In less than a month little Cosette was in this Thehais of 
the Rue de Babylone, not only one of the prettiest women, 
which is something, hut one of the best dressed in Pans, 
which is a great deal more. She would have liked to meet 
her “passer-hy,” to see what he would say, and teach him a 
lesson. The fact is, that she was in every respect ravishing, 
and could admirably distinguish a bonnet of Gerard’s from 
one of Herbautt’s. . , . . , 

Jean Valjean regarded these ravages with anxiety, and 
while feeling that he could never do more than crawl or 
walk at the most, he could see Cosette’s wings growing. 
However, by simple inspection of Cosette’s toilet, a woman 
would have seen that she had no mother. Certain small 
proprieties and social conventionalisms were not observed 
by Cosette; a mother, for instance, •would have told her that 
an unmarried girl does not wear brocade. 

The first day that Cosette vrent out in her dress and 
cloak of black brocade, and her white crape bonnet, she 
took Jean Valjean’s arm, gay, radiant, blushing, proud, and 
striking. “Father,” she said, “how do you think I look?” 
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self miieb better here with you,” now constantly asked to 
go out. In truth, what good is it for a girl to have a pretty 
face and a delicious toilet if she does not show them? 

He also noticed that Cosette no longer had the same 
liking for the hack-yard, and at present preferred remaining 
ill the garden, where she walked, without displeasure, near 
the railings. Jean Vaijean never set foot in the garden, 
blit remained in the hack-yard, like the dog. 

Cosette, knowing herself to be beautiful, lost the grace of 
being ignorant of the fact, an exquisite grace, for beauty 
heightened by simplicity is ineffable, and nothing is so 
adorable as a beauteous innocent maiden, who walks along 
unconsciously, holding in her hand the key of a Paradise. 
But what she lost in ingenuous gi'ace she regained in a 
pensive and serious charm. Her whole person, impregnated 
with the joys of youth, innocence, and beauty, exhaled a 
splendid melancholy. 

It was at this period that Marius saw her again at the 
Luxembourg, after an interval of six months. 


THE BATTLE BEGINS. 


Cosette was in her shadow, as Marius was in his, ready 
prepared to be kindled. Destiny, with its mysterious and 
fatal patience, brought slowly together these two beings, ail 
charged with, and pining in, the stormy electricity of pas- 
sion, these two souls which bore, love, as the clouds bore 
thunder, and were destined to come together and be blended 
in a glance like the clouds in a storm. 

The power of a glance has been so abused in love- 
romances that it has been discredited in the end, and a 
writer dares hardly assert iiow-a-days that two beings fell 
in love because they looked at each other. And yet that is 
the way, and the sole way, in v/hich people fail in love; the 
rest is merely the rest, and comes afterward. Nothing is 
more real than the mighty shocks which two souls give each 
other by exchanging this spark. 

At the hour when Cosette unconsciously gave that glance 
which troubled Marius, Marius did not suspect that he, too, 
gave a glance which troubled Cosette. 

For a long time she had seen and examined him in the 
way girls see and examine, while looking elsewhere. Marius 
was still thinking Cosette ugly, when Cosette had already 
considered Marius handsome, but as the young man paid no 
attention to her he was an object of indi^erence. 

Still she could not refrain from saying to herself that he 
;aad silky hair, fine eyes, regular teeth, an agreeable voice. 
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when she heard him talking with his companions, that he 
perhaps walked badly but with a grace of his own, that he did 
not appear at all silly, that his whole person was nohle, 
gentle, simple, and proud, and, lastly, that though he seemed 
poor he had the bearing of a gentleman. 

On the days when their eyes met, and at length suddenly 
said to each other the first obscure and ineffable things, 
which the eye stammers, Cosette did not understand it at 
first. She returned pensively to the house in the Rue de 
VOiiest, where Jean Valjean was spending six weeks, 
according to his wont. When she awoke the next morning 
she thought of the young stranger, so long indifferent and 
cold, who now seemed to pay attention to her, and this 
attention did not appear at all agreeable to her; on the 
contrary, she felt a little angry with the handsome, disdain- 
ful man. A warlike feeling was aroused, and she felt a very 
childish joy at the thought that she was at length about to 
be avenged ; knowing herself to be lovely, she felt, though in 
an indistinct way, that she had a weapon. Women play 
with their beauty as lads do with their knife, and cut them- 
selves with it. Our readers will remember Marius’ hesita- 
tions, palpitations, and terrors; he remained on his bench, 
and did not approach, and this vexed Cosette. One day she 
said to Jean Yaijean, ^'Father, suppose we take a walk in 
that direction?” Seeing that Marius did not come to her, 
she went to him, for, in such cases, every woman resembles 
Mahomet. And then, strange it is, the first symptom of true 
love in a young man is timidity; in a girl it is boldness. 
This will surprise, and yet nothing is more simple; the two 
sexes have a tendency to approach, and each assumes the 
qualities of the other. 

On this day Ccsette’s glance drove Marius mad, while his 
glance made Cosette tremble. Marius went away confiding, 
and Cosette restless. Now they adored each other. 

The first thing that Cosette experienced was a confused 
and deep sorrow : it seemed to her that her soul had become 
black in one day, and she no longer recognized herself. The 
whiteness of the soul of maidens, which is composed of 
coldness and gayety, resembles snow; it melts before love, 
which is its sun. 

Cosette knew not what love was, and she had never heard 
the word uttered in its earthly sense. In the hooks of pro- 
fane music which entered the convent, tambour or pandour 
was substituted for amour. This produced enigmas, which 
exercised the imagination of the big girls, such as, “Ah! 
how agreeable the drummer is!” or, “Pity is not a pan- 
dour!” But Cosette left the convent at too early an age to 
trouble herself much about the “drummer,” and hence did 
not know what name to give to that which now troubled 
her. But are we the less ill through being ignorant of the 
name of our disease? 

She loved with the more passion, because she loyed in 
ignorance; she did not know whether it is good or had, use- 
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ful OP dangerous, necessary or mortal, eternal or transient, 
,permitteci,.or prohibited — she loved. She would have been 
greatly surprised had any one said to her, “You do not 
sleep? that is forbidden.' You do^ not eat? that is. very 
wrong. Yon have an oppression and beating of the heart ? 
that cannot be tolerated. You blush and turn pale when a 
certain person dressed in black appears at the end of a 
certain green uaik? why, that is abominable!'’ She would 
not have understood, and would have replied, “how can I 
be to blame in a matter in which I can do nothing, and of 
which I know nothing?*’ 

It happeoed that the love which presented itself was 
the one most in harmony %vitli the state of her soul; it w-as 
a sort of distant adoration, a dumb contemplation, the deifi- 
catioii of an unknown man. It wms the apparition of youth 
to youth, the dream of night becomes a romance, and re- 
maining a dream, the wushed-for phantom at length realized 
and incarnated, but as yet having no name, or wu’ong, or 
flaw, or claim, or defect; in a wmy, the distant lover \vho 
remain idealized, a chimera which assumed a shape. Any 
more palpable and nearer meeting would at this first stage 
have startled Cosette, w^ho wms still half plunged in the mag- 
nifying frog of the cloister. She had all the fears of chil- 
dren and all the fears of nuns blended together, and the 
essence of the convent, with which she had been impreg- 
nated for five years, was still slowly evaporating from her 
whole person and making everything tremble around her. 
In this situation it wms not a lover she wanted, not even an 
admirer, but a vision, and she began adoring Marius as 
something charming, luminous, and impossible. 

As extreme simplicity trenches on extreme coquetry, she 
smiled upon him most frankly. 

She daily awaited impatiently the hour for the walk; she 
saw Marius, she felt indescribably happy, and sincerely be- 
lieved that she was expressing her entire thoughts when she 
said to Jean Valjean, “What a delicious garden the Luxem- 
bourg is!” 

Marius and Cosette were to each other in the night: they 
did not speak, they did not bow, they did not know each 
other, but they met; and like the stars in the heavens, 
which are millions of leagues separate, they lived by looking 
at each other. 

It is thus that Cosette gradually became a ivoman, and 
was developed into a beautiful and loving woman, conscious 
of her beauty and ignorant of her love. She was a coquette 
into the bargain, through her innocence. 
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CHAPTER VH 


JEAN.- VAL JEAN IS VERY BAD. 


All situations have their instincts, and old and eternal 
Mother Nature warned Jean Valjean darkly of the presence, 
of Marins. Jean Valjean trembled in the depth of his mind 
he savv" nothing, knew nothing, and yet i^egarded with ob ' 
stinate attention the darkness in which he w'-as, as if he fen 
on one side something being built up, on the other something; 
crumbling away. Marius, who was also warned by the same 
Mother Nature, did all in his power to conceal himself from 
the father, but, for all that, Jean Valjean sometimes per- 
ceived him. Marius’ manner was no longer wise; he di?^ 
played clumsy prudence and awkward temerity. He 
longer came quite close to them, as he had formerly done, 
he sat down at a distance and remained in an ecstasy; he. 
had had a book and pretended to read it; why did he pre- 
tend? Formerly he came in an old coat, and now he came 
every day in his new one. Jean Valjean was not quite sure 
whether he did not have his hair dressed; he had a strangf^ 
way of rolling his eyes and wore gloves; in short, Jean Val- 
jean cordially detested the young man. 

Cosette did not allow anything to be guessed. Without 
knowing exactly what was the matter with her, she had a 
feeling that it was something which must be hidden. 

There was a parallelism which annoyed Jean Valjean 
between the taste for dress which had come to Cosette and 
the habit of wearing new clothes displayed by this stranger. 
It was an accident, perhaps—of course it was — but a mena- 
cing accident. 

He never opened his mouth to Cosette about this strange?'. 
One day, however, he could not refrain, and said, with that 
vague despair which suddenly thrusts the probe into its 
own misfortune, “That young man looks like a pedant.” 

Cosette, a year previously, when still a careless little 
girl, would have answered, “Oh, no; he is very good look- 
ing.” Ten years later, with the love of Marius in her heart, 
she would have replied, “An insufferable pedant, you are 
quite right.” At the present moment of her life and heart, 
she I'estricted herself to saying with supreme calmness, 
“That young mah!” as if she looked at him for the first time 
in her life. 

“How stupid I am,” Jean Valjean thought, “she had 
not even noticed him, and now I have pointed him out to 
her*” 

Oh, simplicity of old people! oh, depth of children! 
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It Is another law of these first years of suffering and care, 
of these sharp struggles of first love with the first obstacles, 
that the maiden cannot be caught in any snare, while the 
young man falls into all. Jean Vaijean had begun a secret 
war against Marius, wdiich Marius, in the sublime stupid it v 
of his passion and his age, did not guess. Jean Vaijean laid 
all sorts of snares for him. He changed his hours, he 
changed his bench, he forgot his handkerchief, and went 
alone to the Luxembourg, and Marius went headlong into the 
trap, and to ail these notes of interrogation wrliieh Jean Val- 
jean planted in the road he ingeniously answ^-erecl, “Yes.” 
Cosette, how'cver, remained immured in her apparent care- 
lessness and imperturbable tranquillity, so that Jean Val- 
jean arrived at this conclusion, ”That humbug is madly in 
love with Cosette, but Cosette does not even know^ that he 
exists.*’ ■ 

For all that, though, he had a painful tremor in his heart, 
for the minute \vhen Cosette wmiild love might arrive at any 
instant. Does rot all this commence with indifference? 

Only once did Cosette commit a fault and startle him; 
he arose from his bench to go home after three hours’ sit- 
ting, and she said, “What, already?” 

Jean Valjean did not give up his w-alks at the Luxem- 
bourg, as he did not wish to do anything singular or arouse 
Cosette’s attention, but during the hours so sweet for the 
two lovers, while Cosette was sending her smile to the intox- 
icated Marius, w^ho only perceived this, and now saw noth- 
ing more in the world than a radiant adored face, Jean Val- 
jean fixed on Marius flashing and terrible eyes. He who 
had ended by no longer believing himself capable of a malev- 
olent feeling, had moments when he felt, if Marius were 
present, as if he were growing savage and ferocious, and 
those old depths of his soul which had formerly contained 
so much anger opened again against this young man. It 
seemed to him as if unknown craters were being formed 
within him. 

What! the fellow/ was there! What did he come to do? 
he came to sniff, examine, and attempt; he came to say. 
Well, why not? he came to prowd round his, Jean Valjean’s, 
life; to prowl round his happiness and carry it away from 
Iiim. ■ 

Jean Valjean added, “Yes, that is it! what does he come 
to seek? an adventure. What does he want? a love affair. 
A love affair! and I! What? I was first the most wretched 
of men, and then the most unhappy. I have spent sixty 
years on my knees, I have suffered all that a man can suffer, 
I have grown old without ever having been young; I have 
lived without family, parents, friends, children, or wife; I 
have left some of my blood on every stone, on every bramble, 
on every wall; I have been gentle, though men were harsh 
to me, and good, though they were wicked. I have become 
an honest man again, in spite of everything; I have repented 
pf the evil I did, and pardoned the evil done me, and at the 
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moment -when I am rewarded, when all is finished, when I 
touched my object, when I have what I wish, and it is but 
fair, as I have paid for it and earned it — all this is to fade 
away, and I am to lose Cosette, my love, my joy, my soul, 
because it has pleased a long-legged ass to saunter about 
the Luxembourg garden!’* 

Then his eyeballs were filled with a mournful and ex- 
traordinary brilliancy; he was no longer a man looking at 
a man, no longer an enemy looking at an enemy, he was a 
dog watching a robber. 

Our readers know the rest, Marius continued to act 
madly, and one day followed Cosette to the Rue de rOiiest. 
Another day he spoke to the porter, and the porter spoke 
in his turn and said to Jean Valjean, “Do you happen to 
know, sir, a curious young man, who has been making in- 
quiries about you?” The next day Jean Valjean gave Marius 
that look which Marius at length noticed, and a week later 
Jean Valjean went away. He made a vow that he would 
never again set foot in the Rue de FOuest or the Luxem- 
bourg, and returned to the Rue Plumet. 

Cosette did not complain, she said nothing, she asked 
no questions, she did not attempt to discover any motive, 
for she had reached that stage when a girl fears that her 
thoughts may be pursued, or she may betray herself. Jean 
Valjean had no experience of these miseries, the only ones 
which are charming, and the only ones he did not know, 
and on this account did not comprehend the grave signifi- 
cance of Cosette’s silence. Still he noticed that she became 
sad, and he became gloomy. Inexperience was contending 
on both sides. Once he made an essay by asking Cosette, 
“Will you go to the Luxembourg?” 

A beam illumined Cosette’s pale face. “Yes,” she said. 

They went there, but three months had elapsed, and 
Marius no longer went there — there was no Marius present. 

The next day Jean Valjean again asked Cosette, “Will 
you go to the Luxembourg?” 

She answered sadly and gently, “No.” 

Jean Valjean was hurt by the sadness and heart-broken 
by the gentleness. 

What was taking place in this young and already so 
impenetrable mind? what was going to be accomplished? 
what was happening to Cosette’s soul? Sometimes, instead 
of going to bed, Jean Valjean would remain seated by his 
bedside with his head between his hands, and spent whole 
nights in asking himself, “What has Cosette on her mind?” 
and in thinking of the things of which she might be 
thinking. 

Oh! at such moments what sad glances he turned toward 
the convent, that chaste summit, that abiding place of 
angels, that Inaccessible glabier of virtue! With what de- 
spairng ravishments did he contemplate that garden, full 
of ignored flowers and immured virgins, where all the per- 
fumes and all the souls ascend direct to heaven! how he 
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adored tliat Eden, now closed against him forever, and wliieli i 

he had voliuitarlly and madly left! How he lamented hi.s 
self-denial and his madness in bringing Cosette back to the 
world. He was the poor hero of the sacrifice, seized and 
hurled down by his own devotion! How^ he said to himself, 

'*What have I done!’* 

However, nothing of this was visible to Cosette — neither 
temper, nor roughness — it was ever the same serene, kind 
face. Jean Valjean’s manner was even more tender and 
paternal than ever before; and if anything could have evi- 
denced his Joy it was more gentleness. 

On her side Cosete was pining; she sufiered from 
Marius' absence, as she had revelled in his presence, singu- 
larly, and not exactly knowing why. When Jean Valjean 
ceased taking her for her usual wmlk a feminine instinct 
had whispered to her heart that she must not appear to be 
attached to ihe Luxembourg, and that if she displayed in- 
difference ill the matter her father would take her back to it. ' 

But days, weeks, and months succeeded each other, for Jean 
A^aljean had tacitly accepted Cosette’s consent. She re- 
gretted it, but it was too late, and on the day when they re- 
turned to the Luxembourg Marius was no longer there. He 
had disappeared then, it w^as all over; what could she do? 
would she ever see him again? She felt a contraction of the 
heart wiiich nothing dilated and which daily increased; she 
no longer knew whether it were summer or winter, sun- 
shine or rain, whether the birds were singing, whether it 
was the dahlia or the daisy season, whether the Luxem- 
bourg was more charming than the Tuileries, whether the 
linen brought home by the washerwoman was too much or 
insufficiently starched, or if Toussaint had gone to market 
well or ill; and she remained crushed, absorbed, attentive 
to one thought alone, with vague and fixed eyes, like a per- 
son gazing through the darkness at the deep black spot 
where a phantom has just vanished. 

Still she did not allow Jean Valjean to see anything but 
her pallor, and her face was ever gentle to him. 

This pallor, though, was more than sufficient to render 
Jean Valjean anxious, and at times he would ask her: 

'‘What is the matter with you?” 

And she answered: 

“’Nothing.” 

After a silence she would add, as if guessing that he was 
sad too: 

“And, father, is there anything the matter with you?” 

“With me? oh, nothing,” he would reply. 

These two beings, who had loved each other so exchi- 
sively, and one of them with such a touching love, and had 
lived for a long time one through the other, were now suf - 
faring side by side, one on account of the other, without con- 
imBing without anger, nnd with a smiia 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHAIN GANG. 


The more unhappy of the two was Jean Yaljean, for 
youth, even in its sorrow, has always a brilliancy of its own. 

At cei'tain moments Jean Valjean suffered so intensely 
that he became childish, for it is the peculiarity of grief to 
bring out a man’s childish side. He felt invincibly that Co- 
sette was slipping from him, and he would have liked to 
struggle, hold her back, and excite her by some external 
and brilliant achievement These ideas, childish as w^e said, 
but at the same time senile, gave him, through their very 
childishness, a very fair notion of the influence of gold lace 
upon the imagination of girls. One day Count Coutard, 
commandant of Paris, passed along the street on horseback 
and in full uniform. He envied this gilded man and said 
to himself, ‘‘What a happiness it would be to be able to put 
on that coat,” which was an undeniable thing; that if Co- 
sette saw him in it it would dazzle her and when he passed 
before the Tuileries gates the sentinels would present arms 
to him, and that would be sufflcient for Cosette and prevent 
her looking at young men. 

An unexpected shock was mingled with his sad thoughts. 

In tlie isolated life they led, and since they had gone to 
reside in the Rue Piumet, they had one habit. They some- 
times had the pleasure of going to see the sun rise, a species 
of sweet joy, which is agreeable to those wdio are entering 
life and those who are leaving it. 

To walk about at daybreak is equivalent, with the man 
who loves solitude, to walking about at night with the gay- 
ety of nature added. The streets are deserted and the birds 
sing. Cosette, herself a bird, generally woke at an early 
hour. These morning excursions were aiTanged on the pre- 
vioiis evenings; he proposed and she accepted. This was 
arranged like a plot; they went out before day, and it was a 
delight for Cosette, as these innocent eccentricities please 
youth. 

Jean Valjean had, as we know, a liking to go to but little 
frequented places, to solitary nooks, and forgotten spots. 
There were at that time in the vicinity of the gates of Paris 
poor fields, almost forming part of the city, where sickly 
wheat grew in summer, and which in autumn, after the har- 
vest was got in, did not look as if they had been reaped, 
but skinned. Jean Valjean had a predilection for these 
fields and Cosette did not feel wearied there; it was soli- 
tude for him and liberty for her. There she became a little 
gM again^ she xm about and almost played, she took oti 



her bonnet, laid it on Jean Valjean's knees, and plucked 
flowers. She watched the butterflies, but did not catch them, 
for humanity and tenderness spring up with iove, and the 
maiden who has in her heart a trembling and fragile ideal 
feels pity for the butterfly wing. She twined poppies into 
wreaths, which she placed on her head, and when the sun 
poured its beams on them and rendered them almost purple 
they formed a fiery crown for her fresh pink face. 

Even after their life had grown saddened they kept up 
their habit of early walks. 

One October morning, then, tempted by the perfect- 
serenity of the autumn of 1831, they went out and found 
themselves Just before daybreak near the Barriere du Maine. 
It was not quite morning yet, but it was dawn, a ravishing 
and wild minute. There were a few stars in the pale azure 
sky, the earth was all black, the heavens all white, a shiver 
ran along the grass, and all around displayed the mys- 
terious infiuenee of twilight A lark, which seemed mingled 
with the stars, was singing at a prodgious height, and it 
seemed as if this hymn of littleness to infinitude calmed the 
immensity. In the east the dark mass of Val de Grace stood 
out against the bright steel-blue horizon, and glittering 
Venus rose behind the dome and looked like a soul escaping 
from a gloomy edifice. 

All was peace and silence, there was no one in the high- 
way, and a few workmen, going to their daily toil, could be 
indistinctly seen in the distance, 

Jean Vaijean was seated on some planks deposited at the 
gate of a timber-yard, his face was turned to the road, and 
his back to the light; he forgot ail about the sunrise, for he 
had fallen into one of those profound reveries in which the 
mind is concentrated, which Imprisons even the glance and 
are equivalent to four walls. There are meditations which 
may be called wells, and when you are at the bottoni it takes 
some time to roach the ground again. Jean Vaijean had 
descended into one of those reveries; he was thinking of 
Cosette, of the possible happiness if nothing came betwixt 
him and her, of that light wnth which she had filled his life, 
and which was the breath of his soul. He^ vras almost happy 
in this reverie, and Cosette, standing by his side, was watch- 
ing the clouds turn pink. 

All at once Cosette exclaimed, “Father, there is some- 
thing coming down there !’^ Jean Vaijean raised his eyes; 
Cosette was correct. 

The road which leads to the old Barriere du Maine is a 
prolongation of the Rue de Sevres and is intersected at right 
angles by the inner boulevard. At the spot where the roads 
cross a sound diificult to explain at such an hour could be 
heard, and a sort of confused mass appeared. Some shape- 
less thing coming along the boulevard was turning into the 
main road. 

It grew larger and seemed to be moving in an orderly 
way; although it shook and heaved it seemed to be a vehicle, 
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but its load could not be distinguished . There were horses, 
wheels, shouts, and the cracking of whips. By degrees the 
lineaments became fixed, though drowned in darkness it 
was really a yehicle coming toward the barrlere near which 
Jean Valjean was seated; a second resembling it followed, 
then a third, then a fourth; seven carts debouched in turn, 
the heads of the horses touching the hacks of the vehicles. 
Figures moved on these carts, sparks could be seen in the 
gloom, looking like bare sabres, and a clang could be heard 
resembling chains being shaken; all this advanced, the 


upon these ladders. In the faint light these men could not 
he seen so much as divined. Twenty-four on each ladder, 
twelve on either side, leaning against each other, had their 
faces turned ro the passers-hy, and their legs hanging down, 
and they had behind their back something which rang and 
was a chain, and something that glistened which was 
collar. Each man had his collar, but the chain was for all,, 
so that these twenty-four men, if obliged to get down from 
the dray and walk, were seized by a species of inexorable 
unity and were obliged to wind on the ground with the 
chain as backbone, very near like centipedes. At the front 
and back of each cart stood two men armed with guns, who 
stood with their feet on the end of the chain. The seventh 
vehicle, a vast fourgon, with rack sides hut no^ hood, had 
four wheels and six horses, and carried a resounding mass of 
coppers, boilers, chafing-dishes, and chains, among which 
were mingled a few bound men lying their full length, who 
seemed to be ill. This fourgon, which was guite open, was 
lined with broken-down hurdles, which seemed to have been 
used for old punishments. 

These vehicles held the crown of the causeway, and on 
either side marched a double file of infamous-looking guards, 
wearing three-cornered hats, like the soldiers of the Di- 
rectory, and dirty, torn, stained uniforms, half gray and 
blue, a coat of the Invalides and the trousers of the under- 
taker's men, red epaulettes, and yellow belts, and were 
armed with short sabres, muskets, and sticks. These shirri 
seemed compounded of the ahjectness of the beggar and the 
authority of the hangman, and the one who appeared their 
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le&der held a postilion^s whip In his hands. All these details 
grew more and more distinct in the advancing daylight, and 
at the head and rear of the train marched mounted gend- 
armes with' drawn ■ sabres. . 

The train was so long that, at the moment when the hrst 
vehicle reached the barri^re the last had scarce turned out 
of the boulevard. 

A crowd, which came no one Icnew whence, and formed 
la a second, as is so common in Paris, lined both sides of 
the road and looked. In the side lanes could be heard the 
shouts of people calling to each other, and the wooden shoes 
of the kitchen-gardeners running up to have a peep. 

The men piled upon the drays allowed themselves to be 
jolted in silence and were livid with the morning chill, 
lliey all wore canvas trousers and their naked feet %vere 
thrust into wooden shoes, but the rest of their attire was left 
to the fancy of wretchedness. Their accoutrements were hid- 
eously discordant, for nothing is more mournful than the 
harlequin garb of rags. There were crushed hats, oilskin 
caps, frightful woollen night-caps, and, side by side with 
the blouse, an out-at-elhow black coat: some wore women’s 
bonnets, and others had baskets, as head-gear; hairy chests 
%vere visible, and through the rents of the clothes tattooing 
could be distinguished— temples of love, burning hearts and 
cupids — hut ringworm and other unhealthy red spots might 
also be noticed. Two or three had passed a straw rope 
through the side rail of the dray, which hung down like a 
stirrup and support their feet, while one of them held in 
his hand and raised to his mouth something like a black 
stone, which he seemed to be gnawing; it was bread he was 
eating. All the eyes were dry, and either dull or luminous 
■with a vricked light. The escort cursed but the chained 
men did not breathe a syllable; from time to time 
the sound of a blow dealt with a stick on shoulder-blades 
or heads could be heard; some of these men yawned; the 
rags were terrible; their feet hung down, their shoulders 
oscillated, their heads struck against each other, their irons 
rattled, their eyeballs flashed ferociously, their flsts 
clenched, or opened inertly like the hands of death, and in 
the rear of the chain a hand of children burst into a laugh. 

This file of vehicles, whatever their nature might be, 
was lugubrious. It was plain that within an hour a shower 
might fall, that it might be followed by another, and then 
another, that the ragged clothing would be drenched, and 
that once wet through, these men would not dry again, and 
once chilled, would never grow warm any more; that their 
canvas trousers would he glued to their hones by the rain, 
the water would fill their wooden shoes, that lashes could 
not prevent the chattering of teeth, that the chain would 
continue to hold them by the neck, and their feet would 
continue to hang; and it was impossible not to shudder on 
seeing these human creatures thus bound and passive be- 
neath the cold autumnal clouds,, and surrendered to the 
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rain, the breezes, and all the furies of the atmosphere, like 
trees and stones. 

The blows were not even spared the sick who lay bound 
with ropes and motionless in the seventh vehicle, and who 
seemed to have been thrown down there like sacks filled 
with wretchedness. 

All at once the sun appeared, and it seemed as if it set 
fire to all these ferocious heads. Tongues became untied, 
and a storm of furies, oaths, and songs exploded. The wide 
horizontal light cut the whole file in two, illumining the 
heads and bodies, and leaving the feet and wheels in ob- 
scurity, Thoughts appeared on faces, and it was a fearful 
thing to see demons with their masks thrown away, and 
ferocious souls laid bare. Some of the merrier ones had in 
their mouth quills, through which they blew vermin on the 
crowd, selecting women: the dawn caused their lamentable 
faces to stand out in the darknes of the shadows. Not one 

these beings but was misshapen through wretchedness, 
and it was so monstrous that it seemed to change the light 
of the sun into the gleam of a lightning flash. The first 
cart-load struck up, and were now loudly singing with a 
haggard joviality, a potpourri of Desaugiers, at that time 
famous, under the title of la Vestale; the trees shook mourn- 
fully, while in the sidewalks bourgeois faces were listening 
witii an idiotic beatitude to these comic songs chanted by 
spectres. 

All destinies could be found in this gang, like a chaos; 
there were the facial angles of all animals— old men, youths, 
naked skulls, grey beards, synical monstrosities, sulky 
resigation, savage grins, wild attitudes, youth, girlish heads 
wuth corkscrew curls on their temples, infantine, and for 
that reason horrible faces, and then countenances of skele- 
tons, which only lacked death. On the first dray could 
be seen a negro, who had been a slave probably, and was 
enabled to compare the chains. The frightful leveller, 
shame, had passed over all these foreheads; at this stage 
of abasement the last transformations were undergone by 
all in the lowest depths: and ignorance, changed into dull- 
ness, was the equal of intellect changed into despair. No 
choice was possible among these men, who appeared to be 
the pick of the mud; and it was clear that the arranger of 
this unclean procession had not attempted to classify them. 
These beings had been bound and coupled pell-mell, prob- 
ably in alphabetical disorder, and loaded hap-hazard on the 
vehicles. Still, horrors, when grouped, always end by dis- 
engaging a resultant; every addition of wretched men 
produces a total; a common soul issued from each chain, 
and each dray-load had its physiognomy. By the side of 
the man who sang was one who yelled; a third begged; an- 
other could be seen gnashing his teeth; another threatened 
the passers-by; another blasphemed God, and the last 
was silent as the tomb, Dante would have fancied that he 
saw the seven circles of the Inferno in motion. 
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It was the march cf condemnations to punishment, per- 
xormed in a sinister way, not upon the formidable ilashing 
ear of the Apocalypse, but, more gloomy still, in the hang- 
man’s cart. 

One of the keepers, who had a hook at the end of his 
stick, from time to time attempted to stir up this heap of 
human ordure. An old woman in the 'crowd pointed them 
to a little boy of five years of age, and said to- him, “Ton 
scamp, that %vill teach smul” 

As the songs and blasphemy grew louder, the man who 
seemed the captain of the escort cracked his whip, and at 
this signal a blind, indiscriminate bastinado fell with the 
sound of hail upon the seven cart-loads. Many yelled and 
foamed at the lips, which redoubled the joy of the gamins 
who had come up, like a cloud of flies settling upon wounds. 

Jean Valjean’s eye had become frightful, it was no longer 
an eyeball, but that profound glass bulb which takes the 
place of the eye in some unfortunate men, which seems un- 
conscious of reality, and in which the reflection of horrors 
and catastrophies flashes. He was not looking at a spec- 
tacle, but going through a vision; he had to rise, fly, es- 
cape, but could not move his foot. At times things which 
you see seize you and root you in the ground. He remained 
petrified and stupid, asking himself through a confused and 
inexpressible agony what was the meaning of this sepul- 
chral persecution, and whence came this Pandemonium that 
pursued him. All at once he raised his hand to his fore- 
head, the usual gesture of those to whom memory sud- 
denly returns; he remembered that this was really the 
itinerary, that this detour was usual to avoid any meeting 
with royalty which was always possible on the Fontaine- 
bleau road, and that five-and-thirty years before he had 
passed through that barri^re. 

Cosette was not the less horrified, though in a different 
way; she did not understand, her breath failed her, and 
what she saw did not appear to her possible; at length she 
exclaimed: 

*Tather! what is there in those vehicles?*' 

Jean Valjean answered: 

“Convicts.” 

“Where are they going?” 

“To the galleys.” 

At this moment the bastinado, multiplied by a hundred 
hands, became tremendous; strokes of the flat of the sabre 
were mingled with it, and it resembled a tornado of whips 
and sticks — ^the galley-slaves bowed their heads, a hideous 
obedience was produced by the punishment, and all were 
silent, with the looks of chained wolves. Cosette, trembling 
in all her limbs, continued: 

“Father, are they still men?” 

“Sometimes,” the wretched man replied. 

It was, in fact, the chain gang, which, leaving Bic^tre be- 
fore daybreak, was taking the Mans road, to avoid Fontaine- 
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bleau, where the king then was. This detour made the fear- 
ful journey last three or four days longer; but it surely may 
be prolonged to save a royal personage the sight of a pun- 
ishment. , „ 

Jean Valjean went home crushed, for such encounters 
are blows, and the recollections they leave behind resemble 
a concussion. , „ 

While walking along the Rue de Babylone Jean Valjean 
did not notice that Cosette asked him other questions about 
r:;D.; perhaps he was himself too ab- 
his despondency to notice her remarks and an- 
At night, however, when Cosette left him to go 


what they had just seen 
sorbed in L- 

swer them, x — , .. , . 

to heel, he heard her say in a low voice, and as it speaking 
to herself, “I feel that if I were to meet one of those men 
in the stret, I should die only from being so close to him.’^ 

Luckily, the next day after this tragic interlude there 
were festivals in Paris on account of some official solemnity 
which I have forgotten, a review at the Champ de Mars, a 
quintain on the Seine, theatres in the Champs Elysdes, fire- 
works at the Btoile, and illuminations everywhere. Jean 
Valjean, breaking through his habits, took Cosette to these 
rejoicings, in order to make her forget the scene of the 
previous day, and efface, beneath the laughing tumult of 
all Paris, the abominable thing which had passed before her. 
The review, which seasoned the f§te, rendered uniforms 
very natural; hence Jean Valjean put on his National 
Guard coat, with the vague inner feeling of a man who is 
seeking a refuge. However, the object of this jaunt seemed 
to be attained, Cosette, who made it a law to please her 
father, and to whom any festival was a novelty, accepted 
the distraction with the easy and light good-will of 
adolescents, and did not make too disdainful a pout at the 
poringer of joy which is called a public holiday. Hence 
Jean Valjean might believe that he had succeeded, and that 
no trace of the hideous vision remained. 

A few days after, one morning when the sun was shin- 
ing, and both were on the garden steps— another infraction 
of the rules v/hich Jean Valjean seemed to have imposed 
on himslf, and that habit of remaining in her chamber 
which sadness had caused Cosette to assume — the girl, wear- 
ing a combing jacket, was standing in that morning neglige 
which adorably envelopes maidens, and looks like a cloud 
over a star, and with her head in the light, her cheeks pink 
from a good night’s rest, and gazed at softly by the old 
man, she was plucking the petals of a daisy. She did not 
know the delicious legend of, 'T love you, a little, passion- 
ately,” etc., for who could have taught it to her? She 
handled the flower instinctively and innocently, without 
suspecting that plucking a daisy to pieces is questioning a 
heart. If there were a fourth grace called melancholy, she 
had the air of that grace when smiling. Jean Valjean was 
fascinated by the contemplation of these little fingers on 
this flower, forgetting everything in the radiance which 



A red-breast was twittering in a biisli 
hile clouds crossed the sky so gayly that 
said that they had Just been set at liberty, 
eel to pluck her flower attentively; she 
hlnking of something, but that something 
ng, all at once she turned her head on her 
die' delicate slowness of a swan, and, said to 
rell me, father,, what the galleys are/’ 
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BOOK FOURTH. 


AID FROM BELOW MAY BE AID FROM ABOVE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

AN EXTERNAL WOUND AND AN INTERNAL CURB. 

Their life thus gradually became overcast; only one 
amusement was left them which had formerly been a happi- 
ness, and that was to carry bread to those who were starv- 
ing, and clothes to those who were cold. In these visits to 
the poor, in which Gosette frequently accompanied Jean 
Valjean, they found again sonae portion of their old ex- 
pansiveness, and, at times, when the day had been good, 
when a good deal of distress had been relieved, and many 
children warmed and reanimated, Gosette displayed a little 
gayety'at night. It was at this period that they paid the 
visit to Jondrette's den. 

The day after that visit Jean Valjean appeared at an 
early hour in the pavilion, calm as usual, but with a large 
wound in his left arm, which was very inflamed and venom- 
ous, that resembled a burn, and which he accounted for in 
some way or other. This wound kept him at home for a 
whole month, for he would not see any medical man, and 
when Gosette pressed him, he said, “Call in the dog-doctor.” 

Gosette dressed his wound morning and night with an 
air of such divine and angelic happiness as being useful to 
him, that Jean Valjean felt aH 'his old joy return, his fears 
and anxities dissipated, and he gazed at Gosette, saying, 
“Oh, the excellent wound! the good evil!” 

Gosette, seeing her father ill, had deserted the pavilion, 
and regained her taste for the little outhouse and the back 
court She spent nearly the whole day hy the side of Jean 
Valjean, and read to him any books he chose, which were 
generally travels. Jean Valjean was regenerated: his hap- 
piness returned with ineffable radiance; the Luxembourg, 
the young unknown prowler, Cosette’s coldness, all these 
soul-clouds disappeared, and he found himself saying, “I 
once imagined all that; I am an old madman!” 

His happiness was such that the frightful discovery of 
the Thfeardiers in the Jondrettes which was so unexpected. 







liad to some extent glided over him. He had succeeded in 
escaping, his trail was lost, and what did lie care for the 
rest! he only thought oi it to pity those wretches. They 
\vere in prison, and henceforth incapable of mischief, he 
thought, hut what a lamentable family in disti’ess. 

As for the hideous vision of the Barriere du Maine’ 
Cosette had not spoken again about it. 

In the convent Sister Ste. Mechtilde had taught Cosette 
music; she had a voice such as a linnet would have if it 
possessed a soul, and at times she sang melancholy songs in 
the wounded man’s obscure room, ’which Jean Valjean was 
delighted .'With. ■■ 

Spring arrived, and the garden was so delicious at that 
season of the year, that Jean Valjean said to Cosette, "‘You 
never go out, and I wish you to take a stroll.” “As you 
please, father,” said Cosette. 

And, to obey her father, she resumed her walks in the 
garden, generally alone, for, as we have noticed, Jean Val- 
jean, who was probablj^ afraid of being see from the gate, 
hardly ever entered it, 

Jean Val jean’s wound had been a diversion; when 
Cosette saw that her father suffered less, and was recover- 
ing and seemed happy, she felt a satisfaction which she did 
not even notice, for it came so softly and naturally. Then, 
too, it was the month of March, the days were drawing out, 
winter was departing, and it always takes with it some 
portion of our sorrow; then came April, that daybreak of 
summer, fresh as every dawn, and gay like all childhoods, 
and somewhat tearful at times like the new-born babe it is. 
Nature in that month has charming beams which pass from 
the sky, the clouds, the trees, the fields, and the flowers, into 
the human heart. 

Cosette was still too young for this April joy, which re- 
sembled her, not to penetrate her; insensibly, and without 
suspecting it, the dark cloud departed from her mind. In 
spring there is light in sad souls, as there is at mid-day in 
cellars. Cosette was no longer so very sad; It was so, but 
she did not attempt to account for it. In the morning, after 
breakfast, when she succeeded in drawing her father into 
the garden for a quarter of an hour, and walked him up 
and down, while supporting his bad arm, she did not notice 
that she laughed every moment and was happy, 

Jean Valjean was delighted to see her become ruddy- 
cheeked and fresh once more. 

‘"Oh! the famous wound!” he repeated to himself, in a 
low voice. 

And he was grateful to the Thenardiers. 

So soon as his wound was cured he recommenced his 
solitary night-rambles; and it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that a man can walk about alone in the uninhabited 
regions of Paris without meeting with some adventura 
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CHAPTER IL 

MOTHER PLUTARCH ACCOUNTS FOR A MIRACLE.: 

One evening iittle Gavroche had eaten nothing; he re 
membered tha.t he had not dined either on the previous day, 
and that was becoming ridiculous, so he formed the resolu- 
tion to try and sup. He went prowling about at the deserted 
spots beyond the Salpetriere. for there are good windfalls 
there; where there is nobody something may be found. He 
thus reached a suburb which seemed to him to be the village 
of Austerlitz. 

In one of his previous strolls he had noticed there an 
old garden frequented by an old man and an old woman, and 
ill this garden a passable apple tree. By the side of this 
tree was a sort of a badly-closed fruit-loft, whence an apple 
might he obtained. An apple is a supper, an apple is life, 
and what ruined Adam might save Gavroche. The garden 
skirted a solitary unpaved lane, hoafded by shrubs, while 
waiting for houses, and a hedge separated it from the lane. 

Gavroche proceeded to the garden; he found the lane 
again, he recognized the apple tree, and xamined the hedge; 
a hedge is hut a stride. Day was declining, there was not 
a cat in the lane, and the hour was good. Gavroche was 
preparing to clamher over the hedge when he stopped short — 
some people were talking in the garden. Gavroche looked 
through one of the interstices in the hedge. 

Two paces from him, at the foot of the hedge, lay a stone, 
which formed a species of bench, and on this bench the old 
man of the garden was seated with the, old woman standing 
in front of him. The old woman was grumbling, and Gav- 
roche, who was not troubled with too much discretion, 
listened. 

“Monsieur Mahoeuf!” the old woman said. 

'‘Maboeuf,” Gavroche thought, “that’s a rum name.” 

The old man thus addressed did not stir, and the old 
woman repeated: 

“Monsieur Maboeuf!” 

The old man, without taking his eyes off the ground, re- 
solved to answer: 

“Well, Mother Plutarch I” 

“Mother Plutarch!” Gavroche thought, “that’s another 
rum name.” 

Mother Plutarch continued, and the old gentleman wasi 
compelled to accept the conversation. 

“The landlord is not satisfied.” 

“Why so?” 

“There are three quarters owing.” 

tlorpc ponlhB mure we shall owe fouTj,” 
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**He says be will turn you out/' 

*1 will go.” 

”Tlie green-grocer w’-ants to be paid, or she will supply 
no more fagots. How shall we warm ourselves this winter 

If 'we :have no wood'?” 

“There , is the. sun.” 

“The butcher has stopped our credit, and will not supply 

any more meat” 

“That is lucky, for I cannot digest meat; It is heavy.” 

“But what shall w^e have for dinner?” 

“Bread.” 

“The baker insists on receitung something on account; 
no money no bread, he says.” 

“Very good.” 

“What will you eat?” 

“We have the apples.” 

“But really, sir, we cannot live in that way without 
money.” . 

“I have none.” 

The old woman went away, and left the old gentleman 
alone. He began thinking, and Gavroche thought too: it 
was almost night. 

The first result of Gavroche’s reflection was that, instead 
of climbing over the hedge, he lay down under it The 
branches parted a little at the bottom. 

“Hiiloh,” said Gavroche to himself, “it’s an alcove,” and 
he crept into it. His back was almost against the octogenari- 
an’s bench, and he could hear him breathe. Then, in lieu 
of dining, Gavroche tried to sleep, but it was the sleep of a 
cat, with one eye open; 'while dozing Gavroche watched. 
The whiteness of the twilight sky lit up the ground, and 
the lane formed a livid line between two row^s of dark 
streets. 

All at once two figures appeared on this white stripe, 
one was in front and the other a little distance behind. 

“Here are Uvo coves,” Gavroche growled. 

The first figure seemed to be some old bowed citizen, 
more than simply attired, who walked slowly, owing to his 
age, and was strolling about in the starlight. 

The second w^as straight, firm, and slim; he regulated 
his steps by those of the man in front; but suppleness and 
agility could be detected in his voluntary slowness. This 
figure had something ferocious and alarming about it, and 
the appearance of what vras called a dandy in these days; 
the hat was of good shape, and the coat was black, well 
cut, probably of fine cloth, and tight at the waist. He held 
his head up with a sort of robust grace, and under the hat 
a glimpse could be caught of a pale, youthful profile in the 
twilight. This profile had a rose in its mouth, and vras 
familiar to Gavroche, for it was Montparnasse; as for the 
©ther, thei’e was nothing to be said save that he was a 
respectable old man. 

Gavroche at once began observing, for it was evident 
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that oDe of these men had projects upon the other. Gay™ 
i*ociie was well situated to see the finale, and the alcove had 
upDOi'tunely become a hiding-place. 

"Montparnasse, hunting at such an hour and such a spot, 
that was menacing. Gavroche felt his gamin entrails moved 
with pits" for the old gentleman. 

What should he do? interfere? one weakness helping 
another. Montparnasse would have laughed at it, for Gav- 
roelie did not conceal from himself that the old man first, 
and then the boy, would be only two mouthfuls for this 
formidable bandit of eighteen. 

"While Gavroche tvas deliberating, the attack, a sudden 
and hideous attack, took place; it was the attack of a tiger 
on an onager, of a spider on a fly. Montparnasse threw 
away the rose, leaped upon the old man, grappled him and 
clung to him, and Gavroche had difficulty in repressing a 
cry. A moment after one of these men was beneath the 
other, crushed, gasping and struggling, with a knee of mar- 
ble on his chest. But it was not exactly what Gavroche ha(^ 
anticipated; the man on the ground was Montparnasse, the 
one at the top the citizen. All this took place a few yards 
from Gavroche. 

The old man received the shock, and repaid it so terribly 
that in an instant the assailant and the assailed changed 
parts. 

“That’s a tough invalid,’' Gavroche thought. 

And he could not refrain from clapping his hands, but 
it was thrown away; it was not heard by the two com- 
batants, who deafened one another, and mingled their 
breath in the struggle. 

At length there was a silence, and Montparnasse ceased 
writhing; Gavroche muttered this aside, “Is he dead?” 

The worthy man had not uttered a word or given a cry; 
he rose, and Gavroche heard him say to Montparnasse, “Get 
up.” 

Montparnasse did so, but the citizen still held him. Mont- 
parnasse had the humiliated and furious attitude of a wolf 
snapped at by a sheep. 

Gavroche looked, and listened, making an effort to double 
his eyes with his ears; he was enormously amused. 

He was rewarded for his conscientious anxiety, for he 
Vv"as able to catch the following dialogue, which borrowed 
from the darkness a sort of tragic accent; the gentleman 
questioned, and Montparnasse answered: 

‘'What is your age?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“You are strong and healthy, why do you not work?” 

“It is a bore.” 

“What is your trade?” 

“Idler.” 

“Speak seriously. Can anything be done for you? what 
do you wish to be?” 

“A robber,” 
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There was a silence^ and the old geiitlema?i seemed to 
oe in profound thought, but he did not loose his hold on 
Montparnasse, ■ ■ . 

Every now and then the young bandit, v/ho was vigor o life 
and active^ gave starts like a wild beast caught in a snare, 
he shook himself, attempted a trip, wildly writhed his 
limbs, and tried to escape. The old gentleman did not ap- 
pear to notice it, and held the ruffian’s two arms in one 
hand with the sovereign indifference of absolute strength. 

The old man’s reverie lasted some time; then, gazing 
fixedly at Montparnasse, he mildly raised his voice and 
addressed to him, in the darkness where they stood, a sort 
of solemn appeal, of w’^hich Gavroche did not lose a syllable. 

'‘My boy, you are entering by sloth into the most labori- 
ous of existences. Ah! you declare yourself an idler, then 
prepare yourself for labor. Have you ever seen a formidable 
machine which is called a flatting-press? You must be on 
your guard against it, for it is a crafty and ferocious thing, 
and if it catch you by the skirt of the coat it drags you 
under it entirely. This machine is indolence. Stop while 
there is yet time, and save yourself, otherwise it is all over 
with you, and ere long you will be among the cog-wheels. 
Once caught, hope for nothing more. You will be forced to 
fatigue yourself, idler, and no rest will be allowed you, for 
the iron hand of implacable toil has seized you. You re- 
fuse to earn your livelihood, have a calling, and accomplish 
a duty; it bores you to be like the rest: well, you will be 
different Labor is the law, and whoever repulses it as a 
bore must have it as a punishment You do not wish to be 
a laborer, and you will be a slave; toil only lets you loose 
on one side to seize you again on the other; you do not 
wish to be its friend, and you will be its negro. Ah, you 
did not care for the honest fatigue of men, and you are 
about to know the sweat of the damned; while others sing 
you will groan. Yon will see other men working in the 
distance, and they will seem to you to be resting. The 
laborer, the reaper, the sailor, the blacksmith, will appear 
to you in the light, like the blesesd inmates of a paradise. 
What a radiance there is in the anvil! what a joy it is to 
guide the plough, and tie up the sheaf; what a holiday to 
fly before the wind in a boat! But you, idler, will have to 
dig and rag, and roll and walk! Pull at your halter, for you 
are a beast of burden in the service of hell! So your desire 
is to do nothing? Well, you will not have a week, a day, 
an hour without feeling crushed. You will not be able to lift 
anything without agony, and every passing minute will 
make your muscles crack. What is a feather for others will 
be a rock for you, and the most simple things will grow 
scarped. Life will become a monster around you, and com- 
ing, going, breathing, will be so many terrible tasks tor 
you. Your lungs will produce in you the elfect of a hun- 
dred pound weight, and going there sooner than here will 
be a problem to solve. Any man who wishes to go out, 
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merely opens iiis door and finds himself in the street: but 
if you wish to go out you must pierce through your wall. 
What do honest men do to reach the street? they go down» 
stairs; but you will tear up your sheets, make a cord of 
them fibre by fibre, then pass through your window and 
hang by this thread over an abyss, and it will take place at 
night, in the storm, the rain, or the hurricane, and if the 
cord be too short you wdll have but one way of descending, 
by falling— failing hap-hazard into the gulf, and from any 
height, and on what? on some unknown thing beneath. Or 
you will climb up a chimney at the risk of burning yourself, 
or crawl through a sewer at the risk of drowning. I will 
say nothing of the holes which must be masked; of the 
stones which you will have to remove and put back twenty 
times a day, or of the plaster you must hide under your 
mattress. A lock presents itself, and the citizen has in 
his pocket the key for it, made by the locksmith, but you if 
you wish to go out, are condemned to make a terrible mas- 
ter-piece; you will , take a double sou and cut it asunder 
wdth tools of your own invention; that is your business. 
Then you wdll hollow out the interior of the two parts, being 
careful not to injure the outside, and form a thread all 
around the edge, so that the two parts may fit closely like 
a box and its covei\ When they are screwed together there 
will be nothing suspicious to the watchers, for you will be 
watched; it will be a double sou, but for yourself a bos. 
What will you place in this box? a small piece of steel, a 
watch-spring, in which you have made teeth, and which 
will be a saw. With this saw, about the length of a pin, 
you will be obliged to cut through the bolt of the lock, the 
padlock of your chain, the bar at your window, and the 
fetter on your leg. This masterpiece done this prodigy ac- 
complished, all the miracles of art, skill, cleverness, and 
patience executed, what will be your reward if you are de- 
tected? — a dungeon. Such is the future. What precipices 
are sloth and pleasure! To do nothing is a melancholy 
resolution, are you aware of that? To live in indolence on 
the social substance! to be uselsss, that is to say, injurious! 
This leads straight to the bottom of misery. 

“Woe to the man who wishes to be a parasite, for he will 
be a vermin! Ah! it does not please you to work! Ah! 
you have only one thought, to drink well, eat well, and sleep 
well. You will drink water; you will eat black bread; you 
will sleep on a plank, with fetters riveted to your limbs, 
and feel their coldness at night in your flesh! You will 
break these fetters and fly; very good. You will drag your- 
self on your stomach into the shrubs and eat grass like the 
beasts of the field, and you will be recaptured, and then you 
will pass years in a dungeon, chained to the wall, groping 
in the dark for your water jug, biting at frightful black 
bread which dogs would refuse, and eating beans which 
maggots have eaten before you. You will be a woodlouse in 
a cellar. Ah! ah! take a pity on yourself, wretched boy. 
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Still so young, who were at your nurse’s breast not twenr.y 
years ago, and have doubtles a mother still! I implore you 
to listen to me. You want fine black cloth, polished shoes, 
to scent your head with fragrant oil, to please creatures, 
and be a pretty fellow; you will have your hair close 
shaven, and wear a red jacket and wooden shoes. You want 
a ring on your finger, and will wear a collar on your neck, 
and if you look at a wmman you will be beaten. And you 
will go in there at twenty and come out at fifty years of 
age. You will go in young, red-cheeked, healthy, "with your 
sparkling eyes, and all your white teeth, and your curly 
locks, and you will come out again broken, bent, wrinkled, 
toothless, horrible, and gray-headed! Ah, my poor boy. you 
are on the •wrong road, and indolence is a bad adviser, for 
robbery is the hardest of labors. Take my advice, and do 
not undertake the laborious task of being an idler. To be- 
come a rogue is inconvenient, and it is not nearly so hard 
to be an honest man. No go and think over -what I have 
said to you. By the hye, what did you want of me? my 
purse? here it is.” 

And the old man, releasing Montparnasse, placed his 
purse in his hand, -which Montparnasse weighed for a mo- 
ment, after which, with the same mechanical precaution as 
if he had stolen it, Montparnasse let it glide into the back- 
pocket of his coat. 

All this said and done, the old gentleman turned his back 
and quietly resumed his walk. 

‘"Old humbug!” Montparnasse muttered. 

Who was the old gentleman? the reader has doubtless 
guessed. Montparnasse, in his stupefaction, watched him 
till he disappeared in the gloom, and this contemplation 
was fatal for him. 

While the old gentleman retired Garroche advanced. 

He had assured himself by a glance that Father Maboeuf 
was still seated on his bench, and was probably asleep; 
then the gamin left the bushes, and began crawling in the 
shadow behind the motionless Montpaimasse. He thus got 
up to the young bandit unnoticed, gently insinuated bis 
hand into the back-pocket of the fine black cloth coat, seized 
the purse, withdrew his hand, and crawled back again into 
the shadow like a lizard. Montparnasse, who had no rea- 
son to be on his guard, and wdio was thinking for the first 
time in his life, perceived nothing, and Gavroche, -when he 
had returned to the spot where Father Maboeuf was sitting, 
tiire-w the purse over the hedge and ran off at full speed. 

The purse fell on Father Maboeuf s foot and awoke him. 
He stooped dowm and picked up the purse, which he opened, 
without comprehending anything. It was a purse with t-w^ 
compartments; in one was some change, In the other 
six Napoleons. 

M, Maboeuf, greatly startled, carried the thing to his 
housekeeper. 

‘Tt has fallen from heaven, said Mother Plutarch. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF MISFORTUNE 


CHAPTER L 

MARIUS IS INDIGENT. 

Life became severe for Marius; eating bis clothes and Ms 
watch was nothing, but he also went through that inde- 
scribable course which is called “cahmping the bit.” This 
is a horrible thing which contains days without bread, nights 
without sleep, evenings without candle, a house without 
fire, weeks without work, a future without hope, a thread- 
bare coat, an old hat at which the girls laugh, the door which 
you find locked at night because you have not paid your rent, 
the insolence of the porter and the eating-house keeper, the 
grins of neighbors, humiliations, dignity trampled under 
foot, disgust, bitterness, and desperation. Marius learned 
how all this is devoured, and how it is often the only thing 
which a man has to eat. At that moment of life a man re- 
quires pride because he requires love, he felt himself derided 
because he was meanly dressed, and ridiculous because he 
was poor. At the age when youth swells the heart with 
an imperial pride he looked down more than once at his 
worn-out hoots and knew the unjust shame and burning 
blushes of wretchedness. It is an admirable and terrible 
trial, from which the weak come forth infamous and the 
strong sublime. It is the crucible into v/hich destiny throws 
a man whenever it wishes to have a scoundrel or a demi- 
god. 

For man’s great actions are performed in minor struggles. 
There are obstinate and unknown braves who defend them- 
selves inch by inch in the shadows against the fatal invasion 
of want and turpitude. They are noble and mysterious 
triumphs which no eye sees, no renown rewards, and no 
flourish of trumpets salutes. Life, misfortune, isolation, 
abandonment, and poverty are battle-fields which have their 
heroes—obscure heroes who are at times greater than illus- 
trious heroes. 

Firm and exceptional natures are thus, created; misery, 
which is nearly always a stepmother, is at times a mother; 
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It was at this identical time that Marius was slowly cle- 
seending to the abyss, and said, “If I could only see her 
again before I die!” If his wish had been realized, if he 
had at that moment seen Cosette looking at a lancer, he 
would have been unable to utter a word, but expired of grief. 

Whose fault would it have been? Nobody’s. 

Marius possessed one of those temperaments which bury 
themselves in chagrin and abide in it; Cosette w’as one of 
those who plunge into it and again emerge. 

Cosette, however, was passing through that dangerous 
moment, the fatal phase of feminine reverie left to itself, in 
which the heart of an isolated maiden resembles those vine 
tendrils which cling, according to chance, to the capital of 
a marble column or to the sign-post of an inn. It is a rapid 
and decisive moment, critical for every orphan, whether 
she be poor or rich, for wealth does not prevent a bad choice, 
and misalliances take place in very high society. But the 
true niisaiiiance is that of souls; and in the same way as 
many an unknown young man, without name, birth, or for- 
tune, is a marble capital supporting a temple of grand sen- 
timents and grand ideas, so a man of the world, satisfied and 
opulent, who has polished boots and varnished words, if 
we look not at the exterior but at the interior, that is to 
say, what is reserved for the wife, is nought but a stupid 
log obscurely haunted by violent, unclean, and drunken pas- 
sions — the inn sign-post. 

What was there in Cosette’s soul? passion calmed or 
lulled to sleep, love in a floating state: something which 
was limpid and brilliant, perturbed at a certain depth, and 
sombre lower still. The image of the handsome officer wms 
reflected on the surface, but vras there any reminiscence at 
the bottom, quite at the bottom? perhaps so, but Cosette did 
not know. 

A singular incident occurred. 


COSETTE’S FEARS. 


In the first fortnight of April Jean Valjean went on a 
Journey; this, as we know, occurred from time to time at 
very lengthened intervals, and he remained away one or 
two days at the most. Where did he go? no one knew, not 
even Cosette: once only she had accompanied him in a 
hackney coach, upon the occasion of one of these absences, 
to the corner of a little lane, which was called, “L’Impasse 
de la Hanchette.” He got out there, and the coach carried 
Cosette back to the Rue de Babylone. It was generally 
when money ran short in the hpusp Jean Yaljean tOQk 
Itoe trips. 
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Jean Valjean, then, was absent, and he had said, “I shall, 

IfniiM C^sette was alone in the drawing-room, and in 
order to wile away the time, she opened her piano ana 
no-ins to her own accompaniment the song of Bury an , 

‘‘SSSIrsMndering in the wood,” which is probably the 
finest thins we possess in the shape ot music. 

When she had finished she remained^ passive, till she 
suddenly fancied she heard some one walking m the garden. 

It could not he her father for he was awa> , and it caulcl 
not be Toussalnt, as sbe was in bed. for it was ten o clock 

CoMtte was near tbe drawing-room shutters which were 
closed andpilt her ear to them; and it seemed to her that 
it was’ the foot-fall of a man who was walking very gently. 

She hurried up to her room on the first floor, opened a 
Venetian frame in her shutter, and looked out into the 

^^'^The'moon was shining bright as day, and there was no- 

'’°'sheVpened her window; the garden was perfectly calm, 
and all that could be seen of tbe street was as deserted as 

'^^'cosette thought that she was mistaken, and she had 
sunnosed that she heard the noise; it was an hallucination 
bv Weber’s gloomy and prodigious chorus, which 
nrens beforeThe mtad prodigious depths, which trembles 
befOTO the eye like a dizzy forest, in which we hear the 
“ : the dead branches under the restless feet ot 

tS Sinters! o^ wSm we catch a glimpse in the obscurity. 

^reovei%Sosette was not naturally very timid; she had 
in her vrins some of the blood of tbe gipsy, and the ad- 
xTi^Titiirer who eoes ahont bare-footed. As we may remem- 
ber she was rather a lark than a dove, and she had a stern 

^^'rS^next^evening, at nightfall, she was walking about the 
«raen In the iSd k of the confused thoughts which occu- 
nied her mind, she fancied she could distinguish now and 
tSen a noise like that of the previous night, as if some one 
were wXng in the gloom under the trees not far from her, 
tat she sSd to herself that nothing so resembles the sound 
of a footfall on grass as tbe grating of two branches to- 
and she took no heed it it— besides, . she saw nothing. 

Sta left the “thicket,” and had a small grass-plat to cross 
ere she reached the house. The moon, which had just risen 
tahind her, projected Cosette’s shadow, as she lett the 
vinsUeB, iinon the grass in front of her, and she 
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It was like tlie shadow of a man standing at the edge 
of the clump a few^ paces behind Cosette. 

For a moment she was unable to speak or cry, or call out, 
or stir, or turn her head, but at last she collected all her 
courage and boldly turned round. 

There was nobody; she looked on the ground and the 
shadow had disappeared. 

She went into the shrubs, bravely searched in every 
corner, went as far as the railings, and discovered nothing. 

She felt really chilled: was it again an hallucination? 
what! two days in succession? one hallucination might 
pass, but two! The alarming point was, that the shadow 
was most certainly not a ghost, for ghosts never wear round 
hats. 

The next day Jean Yaljean returned, and Cosette told 
him what she fancied she had seen and heard. She expected 
to be reassurd, and that her father would shrug his shoul- 
ders and say: ‘‘You are a little goose,” but Jean Valjean be- 
came anxious. 

“Perhaps it is nothing,” he said to her. 

He left her with some excuse, and went into the garden, 
where she saw him examine the railings with considerable 
attention. 

In the night she woke up: this time she was certain, and 
she distinctly heard some one walking just under her win- 
dows. She walked to her shutter and opened it. 

There was in the garden really a man holding a large 
stick in his hand. At the moment when she was going to 
cry out the moon lit up the man’s face — it vras her father. 

' She went to bed again saying, “He seems really very 
anxious!” 

Jean Valjean passed that and the two following nights in 
the garden, and Cosette saw him through the hole in her 
shutter. 

On the third night the moon was beginning to rise later, 
and it might be about one in the morning when she heard a 
hearty burst of laughter, and her father’s voice calling her: 

“Cosette!’ 

She leaped out of bed, put on her dressing-gown, and 
opened her window; her father was standing on the grass- 
plat below. 

“I have woke you up to reassure you,” he said; “look at 
this — here’s your shadow in the round hat.” 

And he showed her on the grass a shadow, which the 
moon designed, and which really looked like the spectre of 
a man wearing a round hat. It was an outline produced by 
a zinc chimney-pot with a cowl, which rose above an ad- 
joining roof. 

Cosette also began laughing, all her mournful supposi- 
tions fell away, and the next morning at breakfast she 
jested at the ill-omened garden, haunted by the ghost of 
chimney-pots. 

Jean Valjean quite regained his ease; as for Cosette, she 
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did uot notice particularly whether the chimney-pot were 
realiv in the direction of the shadow which she had seen or 
fancied she saw, and whether the moon w^ere in the same 
part of the heavens. She did not cross-Qiiestion herself as 
to the singularity of a chimney-pot which is afraid of being 
caught in the act, and retires when its shadow is looked 
at; for the shadow did retire when Cosette turned round, 
ard she fancied herself quite certain of this fact. Cosette 
becam quite reassured, for the demonstration seemed to her 
perfect, and the thought left her brain that there could 
have been anyone walking about the garden by night. 

A few days after, however, a fresh incident occurred. 


CHAPTER IIL 

ENRICHED BY THE COMMENTARIES OF TOUSSAINT. 

In the garden, near the railings looking out on the street, 
there was a stone bench, protected from the gaze of passers- 
by by a hedge, but it would have been an easy task to reach 
it by thrusting an arm through the railings and the hedge. 

One evening in this same month of April Jean Vaijean 
had gone out, and Cosette, after sunset, was seated on this 
bench. The wind was freshening in the trees, and Cosette 
was reflecting; and objectless sorrow was gradually gain- 
ing on her, the invincible sorrow which night produces, and 
which comes perhaps — for who knows? — from the mystery 
of the tomb which is yawning at the moment. 

Possibly Fantine was in that shadow. 

Cosette rose, and slowly went round the garden, walking 
on the dew-laden grass, and saying to herself through the 
sort of melacholy somnambulism in which she was plunged, 
“I ought to have wooden shoes to walk in the garden at this 
hour; I shall catch cold.*’ 

Bhe returned to the bench, but at the moment when she 
was going to sit down she noticed at the place she had left 
a rather large stone, which had evidently not been there 
a moment before. 

Cosette looked at the stone, asking herself what it meant; 
all at once the idea that the stone had not reached the bench 
of itself, that some one had placed it there, and that an arm 
had been passed through the grating, occurred to her and 
frightened her. This time it was a real fear, for there was 
the stone. No doubt was possible; she did not touch it, but 
fled without daring to look behind her, sought refuge in the 
house, and at once shuttered, barred, and bolted the French 
window opening on the steps. Then she asked Toussaint: 

“Has my father come in?** 

“No, miss.** 
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(We have indicated once for all Toussaiat’s stammering, 
and we ask leave no longer to accentuate it, as w^e feel a 
musical notation of an infirmity to be repulsive.) 

Jean Valjean, a thoughtful man, and stroller by night, 
often did not return till a late hour. 

“Toussaint,*’ Cosette continued, *‘be careful to put up 
the bars to the shutters looking on the garden, and to place 
the little iron things in the rings that close them.*' 

“Oh, I am sure I wdll, miss.” 

Toussaint did not fail, and Cosette was well aware of 
the fact, but she could not refrain from adding: 

“For it is so desolate here.” 

“Well, that’s true,’ said Toussaint; “we might be mur- 
dered before we had the time to say, Ouf! and then, too, 
master does not sleep in the house. But don’t be frightened, 
miss. I fasten up the windows like Bastiles. Lone women! 
I should think that is enough to make a body shudder. Only 
think! to see men coming into your bedroom and hear them 
say, *Hold your tongue!’ and then they begin to cut your 
throat. It is not so much the dying, for everybody dies, and 
we know that we must do so, but it is the abomination of 
feeling those fellows touch you; and then their knives are 
not sharp, perhaps; oh, Lord!” 

“Hold your tongue,” said Cosette, “and fasten up every- 
thing securely,” 

Cosette, terrified by the drama improvised by Toussaint, 
and perhaps too by the apparitions of the last week, which 
returned to her mind, did not even dare to say to her, “Just 
go and look at the stone laid on the bench,” for fear of hav- 
ing to open the garden gate again, and the men might walk 
in. She had ail the *doors and windows carefully closed, 
made Toussaint examine the whole house from cellar to 
attic, locked herself in her bed-room, looked under the bed, 
and slept badly. The whole night through she saw the 
stone as large as a monument and full of caverns. 

At sunrise — ^the peculiarity of sunrise is to make us 
laugh at all our terrors of the night, and our laughter is al- 
ways proportioned to the fear vre have felt — at sunrise, 
Cosette, on waking, saw her terror like a nightmare, and 
said to herself, “What could I be thinking about! it vras 
like the steps which I fancied I heard last week in the 
garden at night! It is like the shadow of the chimney-pot, 
am I going to turn coward now?” 

The sun which poured thi’ough the crevices of her shut- 
ters and made the damask curtains one mass of purple, re- 
assured her so fully that ali faded away in her mind, even 
to the stone. 

“There was no more stone on the bench than there w^as 
a man in a round hat in the garden. I dreamt of the stone 
like the rest.” 

She dressed herself, went down into the garden, and felt 
cold perspiration ali over her— the stone was there. But 
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A HEART BENEATH A STONE. 

ction of the universe to a single being, the dila- 
ilnele being as far as God, such is love. 


is the salutation of the angeis to tne btaia. 

tor the soul and the soul for love. 

The soul only needs to see a smile in a white crape bon- 
net in order to enter the palace of dreams. 

rnii Is behind everything, but everything conceals God. 
Thfngs are bl^k anTcreatures are opaciue. but to love a 
being is to render her transparent* 
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Certain tlionglits are prayers. There are moments when 
the soul is kneeling, no matter what the attitude of the l^ody 

may be. 


Separated lovers cheat absence by a thousand chimer- 
ical things, which, how^ever, have their, reality. They are 
prevented seeing ■ each other, and they" cannot wwite, but 
they find a number of mysterious ways to correspond. They 
send to each other the song of birds, the light of the sun, the 
■sighs of the breeze, the rays .of the 'Stars, and the whole of 
creation; and why should they not? All the works of God 
are made to serve love. Love is sufficiently powerful to 
interest all nature with its messages. 

Oh, spring thou art a letter which I write to her. 


The future belongs even more to hearts than to minds. 
Loving is the only thing which can occupy and fill the im- 
mensity, for the infinite needs the inexhaustibie. 


Love is a portion of the soul itself, and is of the same 
nature as it. Like it, it Is the divine spark; like it, it is 
incorruptible, indivisible, and imperishable. It is a point of 
fire within us, wffiicli is immortal and infinite, which noth- 
ing can limit, and nothing extinguish; we feel it burning 
even in the marrow of qwv bones, and see its flashing in the 
depths of the heavens. 


Oh, love! adoration! voluptuousness of two minds 
which comprehend each other, of two hearts which are ex- 
changed, of two glances that penetrate one another. You 
will come to me, oh, happiness, will you not? Walks with 
her in the solitudes, blest and radiant days! I have dreamed 
that from time to time hours were detached from the lives 
of the angels, and came down here to traverse the destinies 
of men. 


God can add nothing to the happiness of those who love, 
except gisung them endless duration. After a life of love, 
an eternity of love is in truth an augmentation; but it is 
Impossible even for God to increase in its intensity the in- 
effable felicity which love gives to the soul in this world. 
God is the fulness of heaven, love is the fulnes of man. 


You gaze at a star for two motives, because it is lumin- 
ous and because it is impenetrable. You have by your side 
a sweeter radiance and greater mystery — woman. 


All of us, whoever we may be, have our respirable beings. 
If they fail us, air fails us, and we stifle and die. Dying 
through v/ant of love is frightful, for it is the asphyxia of 
the soul. 
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When love has blended and nioiuaea wo oeiuss m an 
an^fdic and sacred union, they have found the secret of Ute, 
henceforth they are only the two terms of the same destiny, 
the two wings of one mind. Love and soar! 

On the day when a woman who passes before you emits 
light as she walks you are lost, for you love, loii 
that moment but one thing to do: think of her so intently 
that she will be compelled to think of you. 

What love begins can only be completed by God. 

True love is in despair, or enchanted by a lost glove or 
a found handkerchief, and it requires eternity tor its devo- 
tion and its hopes. It is composed at once of the iniinitelj' 
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Oil, Joy of birds! they sing because they have the nest 


. ■■■ /Love '■ is ■ the '.celestial , . breathliig ' of' ''..-the atmosphere . of 
■paradise. 


Profound hearts, wise minds, take life as God makes it; 
it is a long trial, an unintelligible preparation for the lui- 
known destiny. This destiny, the true one, begins for man 
with the first step in the interior of the tomb. Then some- 
thing appears to him, and he begins to distinguish the deil- 
nite. The definite, reflect on that word. The living see 
the infinite, but the definite only shows itself to the dead. 
In the meanwhile love and suffer, hope and contemplate. 
Woe, alas! to the man who has only loved bodies, shapes, 
and appearances! Death will strip him of all that. Try to 
love souls, and you. wdll meet them again. 


I have met in the street a very poor young man who was 
in love. His hat was old, his coat worn, his coat wms out 
at elbows, the water passed through his shoes, and the stars 
through his soul. 

What a grand thing it is to be loved! wdiat a grander 
thing still to love! The heart becomes heroic by the might 
of passion. Henceforth it is composed ox nought but wdiat 
is pure, and is only supported by what is elevated and great. 
An unworthy thought can no more germinate in it than a 
nettle on a glacier. The lofty and serene soul, Inaccessible 
to emotions and vulgar passivons, soaring above the clouds 
and shadows of the world, follies, falsehoods, hatreds, 
vanities, and miseries, dvrells in the azure of the sky. and 
henceforth only feels the profound and subterranean heav- 
ings of destiny as the summit of the mountains feels earth- 
quakes. 

If there -were nobody who loved, the sun would be ex- 
tinguished. 


COSETTE AFTER THE LETTER. 


Wlnie reading these lines Cosette gtmdually fell into a 
reverie and at the moment when she raised her eyes from 
the last page the pretty oflicer passed triumphantly in front 
of the gate, for it was his hour. Cosette found him hideous. 

She began gazing at a roll of paper again; it was in an 
exquisite hand- writing, Cosette thought, all written by the 
same hand, but with different inks, some very black, others 
pale, as when ink is put in the stand, and consequently on 
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-3 It was, therefore, a thought expanded on 
siffh bv sigh, irregularly, without order, without 
accidentally. Cosette bad never 
ic: this manuscript, in which sbe saty 
obscurity, produced on her the effect of the 

-^ar. Bach of these mysterious lines 

and inundated her heart with a strange 
1 j had received had always 
and not of love, much as it a 
to'^speak of the burning log and say ^'^J^bing 
This manuscript of fifteen pages suddenly 
her the whole of love, sorrow, des- 
' and the end. It was like 

whTc‘h*opened and threw upon ber a galaxy of 
these few lines an impassioned, ardent, 
and honest nature, a sacred will, an immense 
immense hope, a contracted heart, and an ex- 
What was the manuscript? a lettei. A 
name, or signature, pressing and 
composed of truths, a love mes- 
angel and read by a virgin; a 
5 world, a sweet love letter wnt- 
nadow. It was a tranquil and 
who" seemed ready to seek a re:^^ge 
t to his absent love the secret jf 
It. had been written with one foof_m 
heaven, and these lines, ^ 
on the paper, were what might be 

whom could these pages come? Who 

, moment-only from one 

mind and everything re- 
extraordinary joy and a 
« .. who wrote to her ! he had 
been passed through the railii^s! 
him he had found her again! But 
no never! she was mad to have 
nt *for she had ever loved, ever 
ls covered, and had smouldered for 
,w plainly saw, it had spread^ Its 
into a fiame which entirely kiudled 
"i spark that had fallen from the 
she felt the fire begin again, and she 
word of the manuscript. “Oh, yes, 
well I recognized all this! I had 

for the third time lieutenant 
returned pIsT the* railings, and clanked his spurs 
- ■ obliged to raise her eyes, and 

stupid, useless, fatuous, dis- 
impSrtine'ntV and very ugly. The officer thought 


different days, 
the paper, iS 
choice, without purpose,^ 
read anything like it: V 

more light than c’ . 

door of a shrine left ajar, 
flashed in her eyes, and ii 
light. The education which she 
spoken to her of the soul, . 
person were 
about the flame, 
and gently revealed to ^ ^ 

tiny, life, eternity, the beginning 

a hand 

beams. She felt in 
generous, 
grief, and an 
panded ecstasy 
letter without address, 
disinterested, an enigma 
sage fit to be borne by an 
rendezvous appointed oft tn 
ten by a phantom to a s 
crushed absent man, 
in death, and who sent 
tiny, the key of life, I ^ 
the grave and the hand in 
had fallen one by one 
called drops of the soul. 

And now, from vrhcx. 
could have written them? 

Cosette did not hesitate for a 
man, from him! 

Daylight hau returned to he^ 
appeared. She experienced an 
profound agony. It was he. he 
been there! his arm had 
while she was forgetting 
had she forgotten him? 
thought so for a mome 
adored him. The fire wa 
a while, but, as she no 
ravages, and again burst 
her. This letter was like a 
other soul into hers; s 
was penetrated hy every 
she said to herself, “how 
read it already in. his eyes. 

As she finished reading it 
Theodule 1^..^-.--- -- .. 
on the pavement. Cosette was 
she fouad him iaslpid. silly, 
pleasing, ii * 



himself boimd to smile, and she turned away ashamed and 
indignant; she would have gladly thrown something at his 

head.":.' 

She ran a-way, re-entered the house, and locked herself 
in her bedroom, to reread the letter, learn it by heart, and 
dream. When she had read it thoroughly she kissed it and 
hid it in her bc<som. 

It was all over. Cosette had fallen back into the pro- 
found seraphic love, the Paradisaic abyss had opened again. 

The whole day through Cosette w'as in a state of be- 
wilderment; she hardly thought, and her ideas were con- 
fused ill her brain; she could not succeed in forming any 
conjectures, and she hoped through a tremor, what? vague 
things. She did not dare promise herself anything, and 
she wmiild not refuse herself anything. A pallor passed over 
her face, and a quiver over her limbs, and she fancied at 
moments that it was all a chimera, and said to herself, “Is 
it real?” then she felt the well-beloved paper under her 
dress, pressed it to her heart, felt the corners against her 
flesh, and if Jean Vaijeaii had seen her at that moment he 
would have shuddered at the luminous and strange joy 
which overflowed from her eyelids. “Oh, yes,” she thought, 
“it is certainly his! this comes from him for me!” 

And she said to herself that an intervention of the angels, 
a celestial accident, had restored him to her. 

Oh, transfiguration of love! oh, dreams! this celestial 
accident, this intervention of angels, was the ball of bread 
cast by one robber to another from the Charlemagne yard 
to the lions' den, over the buildings of la Force. 


THE OLD ARB MADE TO GO OUT WHEN CONVENIENT. 


When night came Jean Valjean went out, and Cosette 
dressed herself. She arranged her hair in the way that best 
became her, and put on a dress whose body, being cut a 
little too low, displayed the whole of the neck, and was 
therefore, as girls say, “rather indecent” It was the least 
in the world indecent, but it was prettier than the former 
fashion. She dressed herself in this way without knowing 
.■why. ■ 

Was she going out? No. 

Did she expect a visitor? No. 

She went down into the garden as it grew dark; Tons- 
saint was engaged in her kitchen, which looked out on the 
backyard. 

Cosette began walking under the branches, removing 
them from time to time with her hand, as some were very 
low, and thus reached the bench. 
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The stone was still there, and she sat down and laid her 
beautiful white hand on the stone, as if to caress and 
.thank, it. ' . . 

All at once she had that indescribable feeling wiiich peo- 
ple experience even without seeing, when some one is stand- 
ing behind them. 

She turned her head and rose—it "was he. 

He was bare-headed, and seemed pale and thin, and Ills 
black clothes could be scarce distingiiislied. The twilight 
rendered his glorious forehead livid, and covered his eyes 
\yith darkness, and he had, beneath a veil of incomparable 
gentleness, something belonging to death and night. His 
face was lit up by the flush of departing day, and by the 
thoughts of an expiring soul. 

He seemed as if he were not yet a spectre, but was no 
lunger a man. 

His hat was thrown among the shinibs a few paces from 
him. 

Oosette, though ready to faint, did not utter a cry; she 
slowly recoiled as she felt herself attracted, hut he did not 
stir. Through the ineffable sadness that enveloped him she 
felt the glance of the eyes which she could not see. 

Cosette, in recoiling, came to a tree, and leaned against 
it; had it not been for this tree she would have fallen. 

Then she heard his voice^ that voice which she had 
really never heard before, scarce louder than the rustling 
of the foliage, as he murmured: 

“Pardon me for being here; my heart is swollen, 1 
could not live as I was, and I have come. Have you read 
what I placed on that bench? do you recognize me at all? 
do not be frightened at me. Do you remember that day 
when you looked at me, now so long ago? It was in the 
Luxembourg garden, near the Gladiator, and the days on 
which you passed before me were June 16 and July 2, it is 
nearly a year ago. I have not seen you again for a very 
long time. I inquired of the woman who lets out chairs, 
and she said that you no longer came there. You lived in 
the Rue de TOuest on the third floor front of a new house. 
You see that I know. I followed you, what else could I do? 
and then you disappeared. I fancied that I saw you pass 
once as I was reading the papers under the Odeoii Arcadu, 
and ran after you, but no, it was a person wearing a bonnet 
like yours. At night I came here — fear nothing, no one 
sees me— and I walk very softly that you may not hear me, 
for you might be alarmed. The other evening I was behind 
you, you turned round, and I fled. Once I heard you Bing, 
and I was happy; does it harm you that I should listen to 
you through the shutters while singing? no, it cannot harm 
you. You see you are my angel, so let me come now and 
then, and I believe that I am going to die. If you only 
knew how I adored you! But forgive me, I am speaking 
to you, I know net what I am saying, perhaps I offend you 
—do I of end you?’* 


I 
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“Oh, my motlier*/* slie^ said. 

And she sank down as if she were dying. 

He seized her in his arms, and pressed her to his heart, 
not knoAving what he did. He supported her while himself 
tottering. He fell as If his head were full of smoke; flashn^ 
nassed betAA^een his eye-lashes; his ideas left him, and it 
seemed lo him as if he were accomplishing a religious act, 
and yet committing a profanation. Howet^er, he had^ not 
the ieast desire for this ravishing creature, whose form 
he held against his chest; he was distractedly in loA’e. 

She took his hand, and laid it on her heart; he felt the 
paper there, and stammered: 

‘■•You ioA^e me, then?” ^ .... 

She ansAvered in so Ioaa" a Amice, that itwas almost an 
inaudible breath: 

“Silence! you kiioAV I do.” 

And she hid her blushing face in the chest of the proud 
and intoxicated young man. 

He fell on to the bench, and she by his side. They no 
longer found v/ords, and the stars were beginning to tAvin- 
kie!^ Hoav came it that their lips met? how comes it that 
the bird sings, the snow melts, the rose opens, May bursts 
into life, and the daAvn grows white behind the black trees 
on the rustling tops of the hills? 

One kiss, and that was all; both trembled and gazed at 
each other in the darkness Avith dashing eyes. 

They neither felt the fresh night nor the cold stone, nor 
the damp grass, nor the moist soil — they looked at eacJi 
other, and their hearts were full of thoughts. Their hands 
Avere clasped without their cognizance. 

She did not ask him, did not even think of it, how ho 
had managed to enter the garden, for it seemed to her so 
simple that he should be there. 

From time to time Marius' knee touched Cosette's knee, 
and both quivered. 

At inteiwmls Cosette stammered a word; her soul trem- 
bled on her lips like the deAv-drops on a dower. 

Gradually they conversed, and expansiveness succeeded 
the silence w'hich is plenitude. The night was serene and 
splendid above their heads, and these tAVo beings, pure as 
spirits, told each other everything— their dreams, their 
intoxication, their ecstacy, their chimeras, their depres- 
sions, how they had adored and longed for each other at a 
distance, and their mutual despair when they ceased to 
meet. They confided to each other in an ideal intimacy 
Avhich nothing henceforth could increase, all their most 
hidden and mysterious thoughts. They told each other, 
with a candid faith in their illusions, all that loA^e, youth, 
and the remnant of childhood which they still had, brought 
to their minds; their two hearts were poured into each 
other, so that at the end of an hour the young man had the 
maiden’s soul and the maiden his. They were mutually 
penetrated, enchanted, and dazzled. When they had 
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nniBbea, when they had told ^ "‘her eyerythihg, ste 
laid her lioad on liis slionlder and asked uim. 

“What is your name?” 

“Marius” he said; "and yours? 

“Mine is Cosette.” 
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LITTLE GAVROCHE. 


A MALICIOUS TRICK OP THE WIND. 


Since 1823, while the public-house at Montfermeii was 
sinking, and being gradually swallowed up, not in the 
abyss of a bankruptcy, but in the sewer of small debts, 
the Th^nardiers had had two more children, both male. 
These made five, two daughters and three boys, and they 
were a good many. The mother had got rid of the latter 
while still babies by a piece of good luck. Got rid of, that 
is exactly the term, for in this woman there was only a 
fragment of nature; it is a phenomenon, however, of which 
there is more than one instance. Like the Marechale de 
Lamothe-Houdancourt, the Thenardier was only a mother 
as far as her daughters, and her maternity ended there. 
Her hatred of the human race began with her sons: on 
that side her cruelty was precipitous, and her heart had a 
lugubrious escarpment there. As we have seen, she detested 
the eldest, and execrated the two others. Why? because 
she did. The most terrible of motives and most indisputable 
of answers is, Because. "‘I do not want a pack of squalling 
brats, this mother said. 

Let us explain how the Thenardiers managed to dispose 
of their two last children, and even make a profit of them. 

That Magnon, to whom we referred a few pages back, 
was the same who continued to get an annuity out of old 
Gillenormand for the two children she had. She lived on 
the Qiiaides Celestins, at the corner of that ancient Rue dit 
Petit-Musc, which has done all it could to change its bad 
reputation into a good odor. Our readers will remember 
the great croup epidemic, which, thirty-five years ago, deso- 
lated the hanks of the Seine in Paris, and of which science 
took advantage to make experiments on a grand scale as 
to the efficacy of inhaling alum, for which tne external 
application of tincture of iodine has been so .'sefully sub- 
stituted in oiir day. In this epidemic Magnon lost her two 
hoys, still very young, on the same day, one the morning 



the other in the evening. It was a blow, for these children 
were precious to their mother, as they represented eighty 
francs a month. These eighty francs were very punctually 
paid by the receiver of M. Gillenormand’s rents, a M, Barge, 
a retired bailiff, who lived in the Rue de Sicilc. When the 
children were dead the annuity was buried, and so Magnon 
sought an expedient. In the dark freemasonry of evil of 
which she formed part every thing is known, secrets are 
kept, and people help each other. Magnon wanted two 
children, and Madame Th^nardier had two of the same size 
and age; it was a good arrangement for one, and an excel- 
lent investment for the other. The little Thenardiers became 
the little Magnons, and Magnon left the Quai des Ceiestins, 
and went to live in the Rue Cloche Percee. In Paris the 
identity which attaches an individual to himself is broken 
by moving from one street to the others. 

The authorities, not being warned by any thing, made no 
objections, and the substitution was effected in the simplest 
way in the world. Thdnardier, however, demanded for this 
loan of children ten francs a month, which Magnon prom- 
ised, and even paid. We need not say that M. Gillenormand 
continued to execute himself, and went every six months 
to see the children. He did not notice the change. '•'Oh, 
sir/’ Magnon would say to him, “how like you they are, to 
be sure.” 

Thenardier, to whom avatars were an easy task, seized 
this opportunity to become Jondrette. His two daughters 
and Gavroche had scarcely time to perceive that they had 
two little brothers, for in a certain stage of misery people 
are affected by a sort of spectral indifference, and regard 
human beings as ghosts. Your nearest relatives are often 
to you no more than vague forms of the shadow, hardly 
to be distinguished from the nebulous back-ground of life, 
and which easily become blended again with the Invisible. 

On the evening of. the day when Mother Thenardier 
handed over her two babes to Magnon, with the well- 
expressed will of renouncing them forever, she felt, or pre- 
tended 10 feel, a scruple, and said to her husband: “Why, 
this is deserting one’s children!” but Thenardier, magis- 
terial and phlegmatic, cauterized the scruple with this 
remark, “Jean Jacques Rousseau did better/’ Prom scruple 
the mother passed to anxiety. “But suppose the police 
were to trouble us? tell me. Monsieur Thenardier, whether 
what we have done is permitted?” Thenardier replied, 
“Everything is permitted. Besides no one has any interest 
in inquiring closely after children that have hot a half- 
penny.” 

Magnon was a sort of she-dandy in crime, and dressed 
handsomely. She shared her rooms, which were furnished 
in a conventional and miserable way, with a very clever 
Gallicized English thief. This Englishwoman, a natural- 
ized Parisian, who was closely connected with medals of the 
library and Ihp diamonds of Mademoisoile Mars, was at a 
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later date celebrated in the annals of crime; she was 
called Blamselie Miss. 

The two little ones who had fallen into Magnon’s clutches 
had no cause to complain; recommended by the eighty 
francs, they were taken care of, like every thing which 
brings in a profit; they were not badly clothed, not badly 
feci, treated almost like “little gentlemen,” and better off 
with their false mother than the true one. Magnon acted 
the lady, and never talked slang in their presence. 

They spent several years there, and Thenardier augured 
well of it. One day he happened to say to Magnon as she 
handed him the monthly ten francs, “The ‘father’ must 
give them an education.” 

All at once these two poor little creatures, ^ hitherto 
tolerably well protected, even by their evil destiny, were 
suddenly hurled into life, and forced to begin it. 

An arrest of criminals en masse, like that in the Jon- 
drette garret, being necessarily complicated with researches 
and ulterior incarcerations, is a veritable disaster for that 
hideous and occult counter-society which lives beneath 
public society, and an adventure of this nature produces 
all sorts of convulsions in the gloomy world. The catastro- 
phe of the Th^nardiers was the catastrophe of Magnon. 

One day, a little while after Magnon had given Bponine 
the note relating to the Rue Plumet, the police made a 
sudden descent on the Rue Cloche-Perc^e. Magnon was 
arrested, as was Mamselle Miss, and all the inhabitants of 
the house which were suspected were caught in the haul. 
The two little boys were playing at the time in the back- 
yard, and saw nothing of the razzia, but when they tried 
to go in they found the door locked and the houe empty. 
A cobbler vrhose stall was opposite called to them and gave 
them a paper -which “their mother” had left for them. On 
the paper was this address, “M. Barge, receiver of rents, 
No. 8, Rue du Roi de Sicile.” The cobbler said to them: 
“You no longer live here. Go there, it is close by, the first 
street on your left. Ask your way with that paper.” 

The boys set off, the elder leading the younger, and 
holding in his hand the paper which was to serve as their 
guide. It was cold, and his little numbed fingers held the 
paper badly, and at the corner of a lane a puff of wind tore 
it from him, and as it was night the boy could not find it 
again. 

They began wandering about the streets hap-hazard. 
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GAVROCHE TO THE RESCUE. 

Spring in Paris is very freanentiy traversed by sliarp, 
violent breezes, which, if they do not freeze, chili; these 
breezes, which sadden the brightest days, produce exactly 
the same effect as the blasts of cold wind which enter a 
warm room through the crevices of a badly-closed door or 
window. It seems as if the gloomy gate of winter has been 
left ajar, and that the wind comes from there. In the spring 
of 1832, the period when the first great epidemic of this 
century broke out in Europe, these breezes were sharper 
and more cutting than ever, and some door even more icy 
than that of winter had been left ajar. It was the door of the 
sepulchre, and the hreath of cholera could be felt in these 
breezes. Pr.om a meteorological point of view these cold 
winds had the peculiarity that they did not exclude a pow- 
erful charge of electricity, and frequent storms, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, broke out at this period. 

One evening, when these breezes were blowing sharply, 
so sharply that January seemed to have returned, and the 
citizens had put on their cloaks again, little Gavroehe, 
still shivering gayly under his rags, was standing as if in 
ecstacy in front of a hair-dresser’s shop in the vicinity of 
the Orme-Saint Geravis. He was adorned with a woman’s 
woolen shawl, picked up no one knew where, of which he 
had made a belcher. Little Gavroehe appeared to be lost 
in admiration of a waxen image of a bride, wearing a very 
low-necked dress, and a wreath of orange flowers in her 
hair, which revolved between two lamps, and lavished its 
smiles on the passers-by: but in reality he was watching 
the shop to see whether he could not ''hone” a cake of 
soap, which he would afterwards sell for a halfpenny to a 
barber in the suburbs. He frequently breakfasted on one 
of these cakes, and he called this style of work, for which 
he had a talent, “shaving the barber.” While regarding 
the bride, and casting sheep’s eyes on the cake of soap, he 
growled between his teeth, “Tuesday, this is not Tuesday, 
is it Tuesday? it is perhaps Tuesday, yes it is Tuesday.” 
What this soliloquy referred to was never known, but if 
it was to the last time he had dined it was three days ago, 
for the present day was a Friday. The barber, in his shop 
warmed with a good stove, was shaving a customer and 
taking every now and then a side glance at this enemy, 
this shivering and impudent gamin, who had his two hands 
In his pockets, hut his mind evidently elsewhere. 




While Gayroclie was examining the bride, the window, 
and the Windsor soap, two boj^s of uiieaual height, very 
decently dressed, and younger than himself, one apparently 
seven, the other five« years of age, timidly turned the handle, 
and entered the shop, asking for something, charity possi- 
bly. in a plaintive murmur, which was more like a sob than 
a prayer. They both spoke together, and their words were 
unintelligible, because sobs choked the voice of the younger 
boy, and cold made the teeth of the elder rattle. The barber 
lunied with a furious face, and without laying down his 
razor drove one into the street wdth his left hand, the other 
with his knee, and closed the door again, saying: 

“To come and chill people for nothing!” 

The two lads set out again, crying; a cloud had come up 
in the meanwhile, and it began raining. Little Gavroche 
ran up to them, and accosted them thus: 

“What’s the matter wdtii you, babes?’' 

“We don't know where to sleep.” the elder replied. 

"Is that all?” said Gavroche, “that’s a great matter to 
cry about, you babes in the wood.” And assuming an accent 
of tender affection and gentle protection, wTiich was visible 
through his somewhat pompous superiority, he said: 

“Come with me, brats.” 

''Yes, sir,” said the elder boy. 

And the two children followed him as they would have 
done an archbishop, and left off crying, Gavroche led them 
along the Rue St. Antoine, in the direction of the Bastile, 
and while going off took an indignant and retrospective 
glance at the barber’s shop. 

“That whiting has no heart,” he growled, “he’s an 
Englishman,” 

A girl seeing the three w^alking in file, Gavroche at the 
head, burst into a loud laugh. This laugh was disrespect- 
ful to the party. 

“Good day, Mamselle Omnibus,” Gavroche said to her. 

A moment after the hair- dresser returning to his mind, 
he added: 

“I made a mistake about the brute: he is not a whiting, 
but a snake. Barber, I’ll go and fetch a locksmith, and 
order him to put a bell on your tail.” 

This barber had made him aggressive; as he stepped 
across a gutter, he addressed ai bearded porteress, worthy 
to meet Faust on the Brocken, and who was holding her 
broom in her hand: 

“Madame,” he said to her, “I see that you go out with 
your horse.” 

And after this he splashed the varnished boots of a 
passer-by. 

“Scoundrel!” the gentleman said furiously, Gavroche 
raised his nose out of the shawl. 

“Have you a complaint to make, sir?” 

“Yes, of you,” said the gentleman. 
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“The oifice is closed,” Gavroche remarked. 'T don’t 
receive any more complaints to-day.” 

As he went along the street he noticed a girl of thirteen 
or fourteen, shivering in a gate-way, in such short petti- 
coats that she showed her knees. But the little girl was 
beginning to get too tall a girl for that; growth plays you 
such tricks, and the petticoat begins to become short when 
nudity grows indecent. 

"'Poor girl,” said Gavroche, “she hasn’t even a pair of 
breeches. Plere, collar this.” 

And taking off all the good wool which he had round 
his neck he threw it over the thin, violet shoulders of the 
beggar-girl, when the belcher became once again a shawl. 
The little girl looked at him with an astonished air, and 
received the shawl in silence. At a certain stage of distress 
a poor man in his stupor no longer groans at evil, and gives 
no thanks for kindness. This done — 

“Bit!” said Gavroche, colder than St. Martin, who, at 
any rate, returned one-half his cloak. On heaidng this brr, 
the shower, redoubling its passion, poured down; those 
wicked skies punish good actions. 

“Hilloh!” Gavroche shouted, “what’s the meaning of 
this? it is raining again. My God, if this goes on, I shall 
withdraw my subscription.” 

And he set out again. 

“No matter,” he said, as he took a glance at the beggar- 
girl crouching under her shawl, “she’s got a first-rate skin.” 

And, looking at the clouds, he cried: “Sold, you are!” 

The two children limped after him, and as they passed 
one of those thick, close gratings which indicates a baker’s, 
for bread like gold is placed behind a grating, Gavroche 
turned round. 

“By the bye, brats, have you dined?” 

“We have had nothing to eat, sir, since early this morn- 
ing,” the elder answered. 

“Then you haven’t either father or mother?” Gavroche 
continued magisterially. 

“I beg your pardon, sir: we have a pa and a ma, but we 
don’t know where they are.” 

“Sometimes that is better than knowing,” said Gav- 
roche, who was a philosopher in his small way. 

“We have been walking about for two hours,” the lad 
continued, “and looked for things at the corners of the 
streets, but found nothing.” 

“I know,” said Gavroche: “the dogs eat every thing.” 

He resumed after a pause: 

“And so we have lost our authors. We don’t know what 
we have done with them. That isn’t the right thing, brats, 
and you didn’t ought to turn grown-up people out to grass 
in that way. Well, 1 suppose I must find them a shake- 
down.” 

He did not ask them any more questions, for what could 
be more simple than to have no domicile? The elder of 
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tlie boys, wiio had almost entirely recovered the happy 
carelessness of childhood, made this remark: ‘It is funny 
for all that, for mamma said she would take us to fetch 
blessed box, on Palm Sunday. Mamma is a lady who lives 
with Mamselle Miss,” 

" . Tanfliite!” Gavroche added. . 

He stopped, and for some minutes searched all prts of 
corners which he had in his rags; at length he raised his 
head with an air which only wished to be satisfied, but 
was in reality triumphant: . 

‘‘Calm, yourselves, my infants; here is supper for three.” 

And he drew a sou from. one of his pockets; without 
giving the lads time to feel amazed, he pushed them both 
before him into the baker’s shop, and laid his sou on the 
counter, exclaiming: 

“Boy, five centimes’ worth of bread.” 

The baker, who was the master in person, took up a 
loaf and a knife. 

“In three pieces, my boy,” Gavroche remarked, and he 
added with dignity: 

“We are three.” 

And seeing that the baker, examining the three suppers, 
had taken a loaf of black bread, he thrust his fingers into 
his nose, with as imperious a sniff as if he had the great 
Frederick’s pinch of snuff on his thumb, and cast in the 
baker’s face this indignant remark: 

“Keksekpa?” 

Those of our readers who might be tempted to see in 
this remark of Gavroche’s to the baker a Russian or Polish 
yvord, or one of the savage cries which the loways or the 
Botocudos hurl at each other across the deserted streams, 
are warned that this is a wmrd which they (our readers) 
employ daily, and which signifies “qu’est ce qne c’est qiie 
cela?” The baker perfectly comprehended, and replied: 

“Why, it is bread, very good seconds bread.” 

“You mean black bread,” Gavroche remarked, with a 
calm and cold disdain, “White bread, my lad; I stand 
treat.” 

The baker could not refrain from smiling, and vrhile 
cutting some white bread gazed at them in a compassionate 
way which offended Gavroche. 

“W'ell,” he said, “what is there about us that you look at 
us in that way?” 

When the bread wms cut the baker put the sou in the 
till, and Gavroche said to the two boys: 

“Grub away.” 

The boys looked at him in surprise, and Gavroche hurst 
into a laugh. 

“Oh yes, that’s true, they don’t understand yet, they 
are so little,” 

And he continued: “Eat.” 

At the same time he gave each of them a lump of bi'ead. 
Thinking that the elder, who appeared to him more worthy 
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at fils conversation, merited some special encouragement, 
and ought to have any hesitation about satisfying his hun- 
ger removed, he added, as he gave him the larger lump: 

'"Shove that into your musket.’* 

There was one piece smaller than the two others, and. 
he took that for himself. The poor hoys, Gavroclie con- 
tinued, were starving; while tearing the bread with their 
teeth, they blocked up the baker’s shop, who, now that he 
was paid, looked at them angrily. 

“Let us return to the street,” said Gavroche. 

They started again in the direction of the Bastile, and 
from time to time, as they passed lighted shops, the younger 
boy stopped to see v/hat o’clock it was by a leaden watch 
hung round his neck by a string. 

“Well, he is a baby,” said Gavroche. 

Then he thoughtfully growled between his teeth, “No 
matter, if I had brats of my own I would take more care 
of them than that.” 

As they were finishing their bread, they reached the 
corner of that morose Eue de Ballet at the end of which 
the low and hostile wicket of La Force is visible. 

“Hilloh, is that you, Gavroche?” some one said. 

“Hilloh, is that you, Montparnasse?” said Gavorche. 

It was a man who accosted Gavroche, no other than 
Montparnasse disguised with blue spectacles, but Gavroche 
was able to recognize him. 

”My eye!” Gavroche went on, “you have a skin of the 
color of a linseed poultice and blue spectacles like a doctor. 
That’s your style, on the word of an old man!” 

“Silence,” said Montparnasse, “not so loud;” and he 
quickly dragged Gavroche out of the light of the shops: the 
two little boys followed mechanically, holding each other by 
the hand. When they were under the black arch of a gate- 
way, protected from eyes and rain, Montparnasse remarked: 

“Do you know where I am going?” 

“To the Abbey of Go-up-v/itli-regret” (the scaffold), said 
Gavroche. 

“Joker!” 

And Montparnasse added: 

“I am going to meet Babet.” 

“Ah!” said Gavroche, “her name is Babet is it?” 

Montparnasse lowered his voice: 

“It is not a'she, hut a he.” 

“I thought he was buckled up.” 

“He has unfastened the buckle,” Montparnasse replied. 

And he hurriedly told the boy that, on that very morn- 
ing, Babet, while being removed to the Conciergerie, escaped 
by turning to the left instead of the right in the “police 
office passage.” 

Gavroche admired his skill. 

“What a dentist!” he said. 

Montparnasse added a few details about Bebet’s escape, 
and ended with, “Oh, that is not all.” 
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G-a%a’och.e, while talking, had seized a cane wiiieh 
parnasse held in his hand; he mechanically pulled at the 
upper part, and a dagger blade became visible. 

‘‘Ah!” he said, as he quicklj^ thrust it back, “you have 
brought your gendarme with jmu disguised as a civilian.” 

Montparnasse winked. 

"‘The deuce!” Gavroche continued, *"are you going to 
have a turn-up with the slops?” 

“There’s no know’iiig,” Montparnasse answered care- 
lessly, “it’s always as well to have a pin about you.” 

Gavroche pressed him. 

“What are you going to do to-night?” 

Montparnasse again became serious, and said, miiieiiig 
his words: 

“Some things.” 

And he suddenly changed the conversation, 

“By the bye — ” 

“What?” 

“Something that happened the other day. Just fancy. 

I meet a bourgeois, and he makes me a present of a sermon 
and a purse. I put it in my pocket, a moment later I feel 
for it, and there was nothing there.” 

“Only the sermon,” said Gavroche.- 

“But where are you going now?” Montparnasse con- 
tinued. 

Gavroche pointed to his twm proteges, and said: 

“I am going to put these two children to bed.” 

“Where?” 

“At my house.” 

“Have you a lodging?” 

""Yes ” 

""Where?” 

"‘Inside the elephant,” said Gavroche. 

Montparnasse, though naturally not easy to astonish, 
could not refrain from the exclamation. 

“Inside the elephant?” 

“Well, yes, kekgaa?” 

This is another word belonging to the language which 
nobody reads and everybody i speaks; kekgaa signifies qu’ 
est-ceque cela a? The gamin’s profound remark brought 
Montparnasse back to calmness and good sense: he seemed 
to entertain a better opinion of Gavroche’s lodgings. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “elephant. Are you comfortable 
there?” 

“Very,” Gavroche replied. “Most comfortable. There 
are no draughts as there are under the bridges.” 

“How do you get in — is there a hole?” 

“Of course there is, but you have no need to mention it; 
it’s between the front legs, and the bobbies don’t know it.” 

“And you climb in? yes, I undei'stand.” 

‘""One turn, cric crac, it’s done, and there’s no one to he 

Mim a ^aiise Gatroohe aided; a ■ . 
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''I shall have a ladder for these young ones.**’ 

Montparnasse burst into a laugh. 

‘'Where the devil did you pick up those brats?’* 

“A barber made me a present of them.” 

In the meanwhile Montparnasse had become pensive. 

“You recognized me very easily,” he said. 

He took from his pockets two small objects, which were 
quills wrapped in cotton, and thrust one into each nostril; 
they made him quite a different nose. 

“That changes you,” said Gavroche; you are not so ugly 
now, and you ought to keep them in for good. 

Montparnasse was a handsome fellow, but Gavroche 
was fond of a joke. 

“Without any humbug,” Montparnasse asked: “What 
do you think of me now?” 

It was also a di:ffierent sound of voice; in a second Mont- 
parnasse had become unrecognizable. 

“Oh, play Porrichinelle for us!” Gavorche exclaimed. 

The two lads, who had heard nothing up to this moment, 
engaged as they were themselves in thrusting their fingers 
up their noses, drew nearer on hearing this name, and gazed 
at Montparnasse with a beginning of joy and admiration. 
Unhappily Montparnasse was in no humor for jesting; he 
laid his hand on Gavroche’s shoulder, and said, with stress 
on each word: 

“Listen to what I tell you, by; if I were on the square, 
with my dog, my knife, and my wife, and you were to offer 
me ten double sous I would not refuse to work, but we are 
not at Shrove Tuesday.”** 

This strange sentence produced a singular effect on the 
gamin; he turned round sharply, looked with his little 
bright eyes all around, and noticed a fe%v yards off a police- 
man with his back turned to them. Gavroche let an “all- 
right” slip from him, which he at once repressed, and shook 
Montparnasse’s hand. 

“Well, good-night,” he said; “I am off to my elephant 
with my brats. Should you happen to want me any night 
you’ll find me there. I lodge in the entresol, and there’s 
no porter; ask for Monsieur Gavroche.” 

“All right,” said Montparnasse. 

And they parted, Montparnasse going toward the Greve, 
and Gavroche toward the Bastile. The youngest boy, 
dragged on by his brother, whom Gavroche dragged along 
in his turn, looked round several times to watch Porrichin- 
elle go away. 

The enigmatical sentence by which Montparnasse in- 
formed Gavroche of the presence of the policeman con- 
tained no other talisman but the sound dig repeated five or 

*Bcoute ce que je te dis, gargon, si j’etais sur la .place, 
avec mon dogue, ma dague, et ma digue, et si vous me pro- 

dlguiez dix grous sous, je ne refuserais d’y goupineL 
liops ne somines pan ie Mar-di-gras., 
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six times tinder Tarious forms. This syllable, not pro- 
nounced separately, but artistically mingled with the words 
of a sentence, means “take care, we cannot speak freely.’* 
There was also in Montparnasse’s remark a literary beauty 
which escaped Gavroche’s notice, that is, “mon dogue, ma 
dagiie, et ma digue,” a phrase of the Temple slang greatly 
in use among the bandits of the great age in which Moliere 
wrote' and Gallot designed. 

■Twenty years back there might have been seen in the 
soiitheastei'ii corner of the square, of the Bastile, near the 
canal dock, dug in the old moat of the citadel prison, a 
quaint monument, which has already been effaced from the 
memory of Parisians, and wdiich should have left some trace, 
as it was an idea of the “member of the Institute, com- 
man der-in-chief of the army of Egypt.” 

We say monument, though it was only a plaster cast, but 
this cast itself, a prodigious sketch, the grand corpse of a 
Napoleonic idea which two or three successive puffs of wind 
carried away each time further from us, had become historic, 
and assumed something definite, which formed a contrast 
with its temporary appearance. It was an elephant forty 
feet high, constructed of carpentry and masonry, bearing on 
its back a castle which resembled a house, once painted 
green by some plasterer, and now painted black by the 
heavens, the rain, and time. In this deserted and uncov- 
ered corner of the square the wide forehead of the colossus, 
its trunk, its tusks, its castle, its enormous back, and its four 
feet like columns, produced at night upon the starlit sky a 
surprising and terrible outline. No one knew what it meant, 
and it seemed a sort of symbol of the popular strength. It 
was gloomy, enigmatical and Immense; it looked like a 
po^verf 111 phantom visible and erect by the side of the invis- 
ible spectre of the Bastile. 

Few strangers visited this edifice, and no passer-by 
looked at it. It was failing in ruins, and each season 
piaster becoming detached from its flanks, made horrible 
wounds upon it. The “Ediles,” as they were called in the 
fashionable slang, had forgotten it since 1814; it stood there 
in its corner, gicomy, sickly, crumbling away, surrounded 
by rotten palings, which were sullied every moment by 
drunken drivers; there were yawning cracks in its stomach, 
a lath issued from its tail, and tall grass grew between its 
legs: and as the level of the square had risen during the 
last thirty years through that slow and continuous move- 
ment ’Which insensibly elevates the soil of great cities, it 
was in a hollow, and it seemed as if the earth were giving 
way beneath it. It was unclean, despised, repulsive, and 
superb; ugly in the eyes of cits, but melancholy in the eyes 
of the thinker. It had something about it of the ordure 
which is swept aw^ay, and something of the majesty which 
is decapitated* 

As we said, at night its appearance changed; for night is 
Ih© real medittm of every thing which Is shadow. soon 
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as twilight set in the old elephant was transfigured; and it 
assumed a placid and redoubtable appearance in the for- 
midable serenity of the darkness. As it belonged to the 
past it belonged to night, and this obscurity suited its 
grandeur. 

This monument, rude, broad, heavy, rough, austere, and 
almost shapeless, but most assuredly majestic, and im- 
printed with a species of magnificent and savage gravity, 
hacl disappeared to allow the sort of gigantic stove, adorned 
with its chimney-pot, to reign in peace, which was substi- 
tuted for the frowning fortalice with its mere towers, much 
in the same way as the bourgeoisie are substituted for feudal- 
ism. It is very simple that a stove should be the symbol of 
an epoch in which a copper contains the power. This period 
will pass away, it is already passing away; people are 
beginning to understand that if there may be strength in a 
boiler there can only be power in a brain; in other words, 
that which leads and carries away the world is not loco- 
motives hut ideas. Attach locomotives to ideas, and then it 
is all right; but do not take the horse for the rider. 

However this may be, to return to the Bastile square, the 
architect of the elephant managed to produce something 
grand with plaster, while the architect of the stove-pipe has 
succeeded in making something little out of bronze. 

This stove-pipe, which was christened a sonorous name, 
and called the Column of July, this spoiled monument of 
an abortive revolution, was still wrapped up, in 1882 , in an 
immense sheet of carpentry-work, which we regret for our 
part, and a vast enclosure of planks, which completed the 
isolation of the elephant, — 

It was to this corner of this square, which was scarce 
lighted by the reflection of a distant lamp, that the gamin 
led the two children, 

(Allow us to interrupt our narrative here, and remind our 
readers that we are recording the simple truth, and that 
twenty years ago a boy, who was caught sleeping in the 
inside of the elephant of the Bastile, was brought before the 
police on the charge of vagabondage and breaking a public 
monument.) 

On coming near the colossus Gavroche understood the 
effect which the infinitely great may produce on the in- 
finitely little, and said: 

“Don’t be frightened, brats.” 

Then he went through a hole in the palings into the ground 
round the elephant, and helped the children to pass through 
the breach. The lads, a little frightened, followed Gavroche 
without a word, and confided in this little Providence in rags 
who had given them bread and had promised them a bed. 
A ladder employed by workmen at the column by day, was 
lying along the pailings, Gavroche raised it with singular 
vigor, and placed it against one of the elephant’s fore legs. 
At the point where the ladder ended a sort of black hole 
couM be distinguished in the belly of the Golosam Gawoche 
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pointed out the ladder and the hole to liis guests, and said, 
^‘Go up, and go in.” The two little boys looked at each other 
in 'terror. 

^‘Yoii are frigMtenecl, brats!” Gavroche exclaimed, ant! 
added, "“you shall see.”: 

He clung round the elephant’s wrinkled foot, and in a 
twinkling, without deigning to employ the 'ladder, he 
reached the hole. He .went in like a lizard gliding into a 
crevice, and a moment after the boys saw his head, like a 
white, livid form, on the edge of the hole, which was full of 
darkness. 

“Well,” he cried, “come up my blessed babes. You will 
see how snug it is. Come up, you,” he said to the elder, ‘T 
will hold your hand.” 

The little boys nudged each other, for the gamin at once 
frightened , and reassured . them, and - then it was , raining 
very hard. The elder boy ventured, and the younger, on 
seeing his brother ascending and himself left alone between 
the. feet of '..the; 'great beast, 'felt greatly inelined. to.'cry, but 
did not dare. The elder climbed up the rungs of the ladder 
in a very tottering way, and as he did so Gavroche encour- 
aged him by exclamations of a fencing-master to his pupils, 
or of a muleteer to his mules. 

“Don’t be frightened — that’s it — keep on moving— set your 
foot there — now, your hand, there — ^bravo!” 

And when he was within reach he (Quickly and power- 
fully seized him by the arm and drew him to him. 

“Swallowed!” he said. 

The boy had passed through the crevice, 

“Now,” said Gavroche, “wait for me. Pray sit down, 
sir.” 

And, leaving the hole in the same way as he had entered 
it, he slid down the elephant’s leg with the agility of a 
squirrel, fell on his feet in the grass, seized the youngest boy 
round the w'aist and planted him. on the middle of the ladder; 
then he began ascending behind him, shouting to the eider 
boy: 

“I’ll push him, and you’ll pull him.” 

In a second the little fellow was pushed up, dragged, 
pulled, and drawn through the hole before he knew where he 
was, and Gavroche, entering after him, kicked away the 
ladder, -which fell in the grass, and clapped his hands as he 
shouted, “There we are! long live General Lafayette!” 
This explosion over, he added, “Brats, you are in my house.” 

Gavroche was, in fact, at home. 

Oh! unexpected utility of the useless! oh, charity of 
great things! oh, goodness of the giants! this huge monu- 
ment, which had contained a thought of the emperor, had 
become the lodging of a gamin; the brat had been accepted 
and sheltered by the the colossus. The. cits in their Sunday 
clothes who passed by the elephant of the Ba.stile were prone 
to say, as they measured it with a contemptuous look for 
the eyes flush with their head. Of what service is that? It 
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served to save from cold, from frost, from damp and rain, 
to protect from the winter wind, to preserve from sleeping 
in the mud, which entails fever, and from sleeping in the 
snow, which causes death, a little fatherless and motherless 
boy, v;ithout bread, clothes, or shelter. It served to shelter 
the innocent hoy, whom society repulsed. It served to 
dimmish the public wrong. It was a lair opened to him 
against whom all doors were closed. It seemed as if the old 
wretched mastodon, attacked by vermin and oblivion, cov- 
ered with warts, mould, and ulcers, tottering, crumbling, 
abandoned, and condemned, a species of colossal mendicant 
asking in vain the alms of a benevolent glance in the midst 
of the highway, had taken pity on this other beggar, the 
poor pigmy who walked about without shoes on his feet, 
without a ceiling over his head, blowing his fingers, dressed 
in rags, and supporting life on what was thrown away. This 
is of what use the elephant of the Bastile was, and this idea 
of Napoleon's, disdained by men, had been taken up again bv 
God; what had only been illustrious had become august. 
The emperor would have needed, in order to realize what he 
meditated, porphyry, bronze, iron, gold, and marble, but for 
God the old collection of planks, beams, and plaster was 
sufficient. The emperor had had a dream of genius; in this 
Titanic elephant, armed, prodigious, raising its trunk, and 
spouting all around glad and living waters, he wished to 
incarnate the people, and God had made a greater thing of it, 
for He lodged a child in it. 

The hole by v^-hich Gavroche entered was a breach scarce 
visible from the outside, as it was concealed, as we said, 
under the elephant's belly, and so narrow that only cats and 
hoys could pass through it. 

“Let us begin,” said Gavroche, “by telling the porter that 
we are not at home.” 

And plunging into the darkness with certainty, like a 
man who knows every corner of the room, he took a plank 
and stopped up the hole. 

Gavroche plunged again into the darkness, the children 
heard the phizzing of a match dipped into the bottle of 
phosphorous, for lucifer matches did not yet exist— and the 
Fumade fire-producer represented progress at that day. 

A sudden light made them wink. Gavroche had lit one 
of those rope's ends dipped in pitch which are called “cellar 
rats:”and this thing, which smoked more than it illumined, 
rendered the inside of the elephant indistinctly visible. 

Gavroche’s two guests looked around them, and had much 
such a feeling as any one would feel if shut up in the 
Heidelberg tun, or, better still, what Jonas must have 
experienced in the hihical belly of the whale. An entire 
gigantic skeleton was visible to them and enveloped them; 
above their heads a long, brown beam, from which sprang 
at regular distances massive cross bars, represented the 
spine with the ribs, stalactites of plaster hung down like 
viscera, and vast spider webs formed from one side to the 
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otlier dusty diaphragms. Here and there in corncTs oould 
be seen large black spots which seemed alive and changed 
places rapidly, with a quick and startled movement. 

The pieces which had fallen from the elephant’s back on 
its belly had filled up the concavity, so that it w'as possible 
to walk on it as on a flooring. The youngest lad nudged his 
brother, and said: ' 

®Tt . is Mack.” 

This reiB irk caused Gavroche to object, for the petrified 

air of the tv-o ladr ’ - ’ ' 

‘AVhnt are you talking about?” he shouted 
nonsense. 

suppose you want the Tuileries? are you brutes? 
say so, but I 
any humbug. 


^s rendered a shock necessary. 

' what’s that 

eh? you’ve^ showing your disgust, are you? I 
“ ’ ” ^ ‘ ' if you are, 

warn you that I’m not a fellow to put up with 
Ah, all, to hear you talk one would think that 
Amur father was a.- prince of the blood.” 

A little roughness is good in terror, for it reassures; the 
two children drew nearer to Gavroche, who, affected pater- 
nally by this confidence, passed from sternness to gentleness, 
and addressing the younger lad: 

“You little goose,” he said, — toning down the insult with 
a carressing inflection of the voice, — “it’s outside that it’s 
black. Outside it rains, and here it does not rain; outside 
it is cold, and here there is not a breath of wind; outside 
there is a heap of people, and here there’s nobody; outside 
there’s not even the moon, and here there’s a candle, the 
deuce take it all.” 

The tw’o lads began looking round the apartment with 
less terror, but Gavroche did not allow them any leisure for 
contemplation. 

“Quick,” he said. 

And he thrust them toward what we are very happy to call 
the end of the room, where his bed was. 

Gavroche’s bed .was perfect, that is to say, there was a 
mattress, a coverlet, and an alcove with curtains. 

The mattress was a straw mat, and the coverlet was a 
rather wide wrapper of coarse, gray wool, very warm, and 
nearly new. This is what the alcove was, —three long props 
were driven securely into the plaster soil, that is to say, 
the elephant’s belly, two in front and one behind, and were 
fastened by a cord at the top, so as to form a hollow pyra- 
mid. These props supported a grating of brass wire, simply 
laid upon them, but artistically fastened with iron wire, so 
that it entirely surrounded the three poles. A row of large 
stones fasti^ed the lattice -work down to the ground, so 
that nothing cculd pass, and this lattice was merely a piece 
of the brass work put up in avaries in menageries. Gav- 
roche’s bed was under the wire-work as in a cage, and the 
whole resembled an Esquimaiix’s tent. Gavroche moved a 
few of the stones that held down the lattice-work in front, 
and shouted to the lads; 

“Now, then, on all fours.” 

Ho made his guests enter the cage cautiously, then went 
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in after them, brought the stones together again, and her- 
metically closed the opening. They lay down all three on 
the mat, and though they were all so short, not one of them 
could stand upright in the alcove. Gavroche still held the 
‘‘cellar rat” in his hand. 

“Now,” he said, “to roost; I am going to suppress the 
chandelier.” 

“What is that, sir?” the elder of the lads asked Gavroche, 
pointing to the brass grating. 

“That,” said Gavroche gravely, “is on account of the rats. 
Go to roost!” 

Still he thought himself obliged to add a few words of 
instruction for these young creatures, and continued: 

“It comes from the Jardin des Plantes, and is employed to 
guard ferocious animals. There is a whole store”house full; 
you have only to climb over a wall, crawl through a window, 
and pass under a door and you can have as much as you 
■Tike.”' , , 

While speaking he wrapped up the little boy in the 
blanket, who murmured: 

“Oh, that is nice, it’s so warm!” 

Gavroche took a glance of satisfaction at the coverlet. 

“That also comes from the Jardin des Plantes,” he said, 
“I nobbled it from the monkeys.” 

And pointing out to the elder one the straw mat on which 
he was lying, which was very thick and admirably made, he 
added: 

“That belonged to the giraffe.” 

After a pause he continued: 

“The beasts had all that, and I took him from them, and 
they were not at all angry, for I told them that I wanted 
them for the elephant.” 

There was another interval of silence, after which he con- 
tinued, “You climb over walls and take a sight at the 
government, that’s the dodge.” 

The two lads gazed with a timid and stupefied respect at 
this intrepid and inventive being, a vagabond like them, 
isolated like them, who had something admirable and 
omnipotent about him, who appeared to them supernatural, 
and whose face was composed of all the grimaces of an old 
mountebank, mingled with the simplest and most charming 
smile. 

“Then, sir,” the elder lad said timidly, ‘'you are not afraid 
of the police?” 

Gavroche limited himself to answering: 

“Brat! you mustn’t say policemen, but sldps,” 

The younger had his eyes wide open, but said nothing; as 
he was at the edge of the mat, the elder being in the centre, 
Gavroche tucked in the coverlet round him as a mother 
would have done, and raised the mat under his head with 
old rags, so as to make him a pillow. Then he turned to the 
elder boy : 

•Well! it is jolly here, eh?” 
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yes!” the lad answered, as lie looked at Gavroche 
with the expression of a saved angel. 

The two poor little fellows, who were wet through, began 
to grow warm. 

“By the bye ” Gavroche went on, “why were you blubber- 
ing?”. 

And pointing to the younger boy he said to his brother,— 

“A fondling like that, I donT say no; but a tali chap like 
you, w^hen he cries, looks like a stuck pig.” 

“Well, sir,” the lad said, “we hadn’t any lodging to go to.” 

“Brat,” Gavroche remarked, “you mustn’t say lodging, 
but ken.” 

“And then we felt afraid of being all alone like that in the 
.night.” 

“People don’t say night, hut gropus.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the boy. 

“Listen to me,” Gavroche went on. “You must never 
blubber for any thing. I’ll take care of you, and you’ll see 
w^hat fun we shall have. In summer we shall go to the 
Glaci^re with Navet, a pal of mine; we’ll bathe in the dock, 
and run about naked on the timber floats in front of the 
bridge of Austerlitz, for that makes the washeinvoman 
ferocious. They yell, they kick, and, Lord! if you onlv 
knew how ridiculous they are! We’ll go and see the skeleton 
man, he’s all alive oh at the Champs Elys^es, and that 
parishioner is as thin as a church-mouse. And then I will 
take you to the play and let you see Frederick Lemaitre; I 
get tickets, for I know some actors, and even performed 
once myself in a piece; we weve a lot of boys who ran about 
under a canvas, and that made the sea. I will get you an 
engagement at my theatre. We will go and see the savages, 
but they ain’t real savages, they wear pink fleshing which 
form creases, and you can see repairs made at their elbows 
with white thread. After that we will go to the opera, and 
enter with the clappers, who are very well selected at the 
opera, though I wouldn’t care to be seen with them on the 
boulevard. At the opera, just fancy, they’re people 'who pay 
their twenty sous, but they are asses, and we call them dish- 
clouts. And, then, we will go and see a man guillotined, and 
I’ll point out the executioner to you; he lives in the Rue de 
Marais, and his name’s Samson, and he’s got a letterbox 
at his door. Ah! we shall amuse ourselves famously.” 

At this moment a drop of pitch fell on Gavroche’s hand, 
and recalled him to the realities of life. 

“The devil,’ he said, “the match is wearing out. Pay 
attention! I can’t afford more than a sou a month for light- 
ing, and when people go to bed they are expected to sleep. 
We haven’t the time to read Monsieur Paul de Kock’s 
romances. Besides, the light might pass through the 
crevices of the gate, and the slops might see it.” 

“And then,” said the elder lad, who alone dared to speak 
to Gavroche and answer him, “a spark might fall on the 
straw, and we must he careful not to set the house on fire.” 



“You mustn’t say ‘set a house a.-fire/ ” Gavroche re- 
marked, “but ‘blaze a crib/ ” 

The storm grew more furious, and through the thunder- 
peals the rain could be heard pattering on the back of the 
colossus. 

“The rain’s sold!’^ said Gavroche. “I like to hear the con- 
tents of the water-bottle running down the legs of the 
house. Winter’s an ass, it loses its time, it loses its trouble, 
it can’t drown us, and so that is the reason why the old 
water-carrier is so growling with us.” 

This allusion to the thunder, whose consequences Gav- 
roche, in his quality as a nineteenth century philosopher, 
accepted, was followed by a lengthened flash, so dazzling 
that a portion of it passed through the hole in the ele- 
phant’s belly. Almost at the same moment the thunder 
roared, and very furiously: the two little boys uttered a cry 
and rose so quickly that the brass grating was almost 
thrown down; but Gavroche turned toward them his bold 
face, and profited by the thunder-clap to burst into a laugh. 

“Be calm, my children, and do not upset the edifice. 
That’s fine thunder of the right sort, and it isn’t like that 
humbugging lightning. It’s almost as fine as at the 
Ambigu.” 

This said, he restored order in the grating, softly pushed 
the two lads on to the, bed, pressed their knees to make 
them lie full length, and cried: 

“Since le bon Dieu is lighting his candle, I can put out 
mine. Children my young humans, we must sleep, for its 
very bad not to sleep. It makes you stink in the throat, as 
people say in fashionable society. Wrap yourselves well 
up in the blanket, for I am going to put the light out; are 
you all right?” 

“Yes,” said the elder hoy, “I’m all light, and feel as if 
I had a feather pillow under my head.” 

“You mustn’t say ‘head,’ ” Gavroche cried, “but ‘nut.’ ” 

The two lads crept close together; Gavroche made them 
all right on the mat, and pulled the blanket up to their 
ears; then he repeated for the third time in the hieratic 
language, “Roost” 

And he blew out the rope’s end. 

The light was scarce extinguished ere a singular trem- 
bling began to shake the trellis-work under which the three 
children were lying. It was a multitude of dull rubbings 
which produced a metallic sound, as if claws and teeth 
were assailing the copper wire, and this was accompanied by 
all sorts of little shrill cries. 

The little boy of five years of age, hearing this noise 
above his head, and chilled with terror, nudged his elder 
brother, but he ^vas “roosting” already, as Gavroche had 
ordered him; then the little one, unable to hold out any 
longer for fright, dared to address Gavroche, but in a very- 
low voice and holding his breath. 
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'‘Hilloli!” said Gavroche, who had just closed his eyes. 
‘‘What is that?’’ 

“It’s the rats,” Gavroche answered. 

And he laid his head again on the mat. 

The rats, which were really by thousands in the ele- 
phant’s carcase, and were the live black spots to which we 
have alluded, had been held in check by the Same of the 
link so long as it was alight, but so soon as this cavern, 
which was, so to speak, their city, had been restored to 
night, sniffing v/hat that famous story-teller, Perrauit, calls 
“fresh meat,” they rushed in bands to Gavroche’s tent, 
climbed to the top, and were biting the meshes, as if trying 
to enter this novel sort of trap. In the meanwhile the little 
one did not sleep. 

“Sir?” he began again. 

“Well?” Gavroche asked. 

“What are rats?” 

“They’re mice.” 

This explanation slightly reassured the child, for lie had 
» seen white mice in his life, and had not been afraid of them; 

I still he raised his voice again. 

I “Sir?” 

I “Well?” Gavroche repeated. 

I “Why don’t you keep a cat?” 

I “I had one,” Gavroche ausw^ered; “I brought it here, but 

I they ate it for me.” 

I This second explanation undid the work of the first, and 

I the child began trembling once more; the dialogue between 
him and Gavroche was resumed for the fourth time. 

“Sir?” 

[. “Well?” 

I “What was eaten?” 

“The cat.” 

[ “What ate the cat?” 

f “The rats.” 

j “The mice?” 

'I “Yes, the rats.” 

; The child, terrified by these mice which ate the cats, 

) continued : 

“Would those mice eat us?” 

“Oh Lord, yes!” Gavroche said, 

!■ The child’s terror was at its height, but Gavroche added: 

f “Don’t be frightened, they can’t get in. And, then, I am 

^ here. Stay, take my hand, hold your tongue and sleep.” 

? Gavroche at the same time took the boy’s hand across 

i. his brother, and the child pressed the hand against his 

? body and felt reassured, for courage and strength have 

• mysterious communications. Silence had set in again around 

■ them, the sound of voices had startled and driven aw'ay the 

' rats, and when they returned a few minutes later and 

!: furiously attacked, the three boys, plunged in sleep, heard 

I .nothing more. 


The night hours passed away; darknese covered the Im- 
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mense Bastile Square, a winter wind, which was mingled 
with the rain, blew in gusts; the patrols examined doors, 
enclosures, and dark corners, and, while searching for noc- 
tural vagabonds, passed silently before the elephant; the 
monster, erect and motionless, with its eyes open in the 
darkness, seemed to be dreaming, as if satisfied at its good 
deed, and sheltered from the sky and rain the three poor 
sleeping children, 

I In order to understand what is going to follow, it must 
be remembered that at this period the main-guard of the 
Bastile was situated at the other end of the square, and that 
what took place near the elephant could neither be pre- 
vented nor heard by the sentry. 

Toward the end of the hour which immediately precedes 
daybreak, a man came running out of the Rue St. Antoine, 
crossed the square, went round the great enclosure of the 
column of July, and slipped through the palings under the 
elephant’s belly. If any light had fallen on this man, it 
might have been guessed from his thoroughly drenched 
state that he had passed the night in the rain. On getting 
under the elephant he uttered a peculiar cry, which be- 
longs to no human language, and which a parrot alone could 
reproduce. He repeated twice this cry, of which the follow- 
ing orthography scai’ce supplies any idea, “Kirikikiou!’ 

At the second cry a clear, gay, and young voice an- 
swered from the elephant's “Yes!” 

Almost immediately the plank that closed the hole was 
removed, and left a passage for a lad, who slid down the 
elephant’s leg and fell at the man’s feet. It was Gav- 
roche, and the man was Montparnasse. 

As for the cry of Kirikikiou , it was doubtles what the 
lad meant to say by, “You will ask for Monsieur Gavroche.” 

On hearing it he jumped up with a start, crept out of his 
alcove by moving the grating a little, and then carefully 
closing it again, after which he opened the trap and went 
down. 

The man and the child silently recognized each other in 
the night, and Montparnasse confined himself to saying: 

“We want you, come and give us help.” 

The gamin asked for no other explanation. 

“Here 1 am,” he said. 

And the pair proceeded toward the Rue St. Antoine, 
whence Montparnasse had come, winding rapidly through 
the long file of market cai'ts which were coming into town 
at the time. 

The gardeners, lying on their wagons among their salads 
and vegetables, half asleep, and rolled up to their eyes in 
their greatcoats, owing to the beating rain, did not even 
look at these strange passers-by. 
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INCIDENTS OF AN ESCAPE. 


Tilts is wliat occurred on this same night at la Force. 

An escape had been concerted between Babet, Brujon, 
Gueulemer, and Thenardier, although Thenar dier w'as in 
secret confinement. Babet had managed the affair on his 
own account during the day, as we heard fmm Montpar- 
nasse’s narrative to Gavroche, and Montparnasse was to 
help them outside. 

Brujon, while spending a month in a punishment room, 
had time, first, to make a rope, and, secondly, to ripen a 
plan. Formerly, these severe places, in which prison dis- 
cipline leaves the prisoner to himself, were composed of 
four stone walls, a stone ceiling, a brick pavement, a camp- 
bed, a grated skylight, and a gate lined with iron, and were 
called dungeons; but the dungeon was considered too hor- 
rible, so now it is composed of a n iron gate, a grated sky- 
light, a camp-bed, a brick pavement, a stone ceiling, four 
stone walls, and it is called a “punishment room.” A little 
daylight is visible about mid-day. The inconvenience of 
these rooms, which, as we see, are not dungeons, is to leave 
beings to think who ought to be set to work. 

Brujon, therefore, reflected, and he left the punishment 
room wdth a cord. As he was considered very dangerous in 
the Charlemagne yard, he was placed in the new building, 
and the first thing he found there was Gueulemer, the sec- 
ond a nail; Gueulemer that is to say, crime, and a nail, this 
is to say, liberty. 

Brujon, of whom it is time to form a complete idea, was, 
with the appearance of a delicate complexion and a deeply 
premeditated languor, a polished, intelligent robber, who 
possessed a caressing look and an atrocious smile. His look 
was the result of his will, and his smile the result of his 
nature. His first studies in his art were directed to roofs, 
and he had given a great impulse to the trade of lead 
stealers, who strip roofs and carry away gutters by the 
process called au gras double. 

What finally rendered the moment favorable for an at- 
tempted escape was that workmen were at this very moment 
engaged in re-laying and re-tipping the prison slates. The 
Saint Bernard was not absolutely isolated from the Charle- 
magne and St. Louis yards, for there were on the roof 
scaffolding and ladders, in other words, bridges and stair- 
cases, on the side of deliverance. The new building, which 
was the most cracked and decrepit affair possible to imagine. 
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was the weak point of the building. Saltpetre had so gnawn 
the walls that it had been found necessary to prop up and 
shore the ceilings of the dormitories, because stones became 
detached and fell on the prisoner’s beds. In spite of this 
antiquity, the error was committed of coixfining in the new 
building the most dangerous prisoners, and placing in it 
the “heavy cases/* as is said in the prison jargon. The 
new building contained four sleeping-wards, one above the 
other, and a garret-floor called the “Fine air.” A large 
stove-pipe, probably belonging to some old kitchen of the 
Dues de la Force, started from the ground-floor, passed 
through the four stories, cut in two the sleeping-w'ards, in 
which it figured as a sort of flattened pillar, and issued 
through a hole in the roof. 

Gueulemer and Brujon were in the same ward, and had 
been placed through precaution on the ground-floor. Acci- 
dent willed it that the head of their beds rested against 
the stove pipe. 

Th^nardier was exactly above their heads in the attic 
called B^ine air. 

The passer-by, who stops in the Rue Culture Sainte 
Catherine, after passing the fireman’s barracks, and in front 
of the bath-house gateway, sees a court-yard full of flowers 
and shrubs in boxes, at the end of which is a small white 
rotunda "with two. wings, enlivened by green shutters, the 
bucolic dream of Jean Jacques. Not ten years ago there 
rose above this rotunda a black, enormous, frightful, naked 
wall, which was the outer wall of la Force. 

This wall behind this rotunda w-as like a glimpse of 
Milton caught behind Berquin. High though it was, this 
wall was surmounted by an even blacker roof which could 
be seen beyond — it -was the roof of the new building. 

Four dormer windows protected by bars could be seen in 
it, and they were the windows of Fine air, and a chimney 
passed through the roof, which was the chimney of the 
sloping- wards. Fine air, the attic-floor of the new build- 
ing, was a species of large hall, closed with triple gratings 
and iron-lined doors, starred with enormous nails. When 
you entered by the north end, you had on your left the four 
dormers, and on your right facing these, four square and 
spacious cages, separated by narrow passages, built up to 
breast-height of masonry, and the rest of the roof of iron 
bars. 

Thenardier had been confined in solitary punishment 
since the night of Feb. 3. It was never discovered how, or 
by what connivance, he succeeded in procuring and con- 
cealing a bottle of that prepared wine, invented, so ’tis said 
by Desrues, in which a narcotic is mixed, and which the 
band of the Endormeurs X'endered celebrated. 

There are in many prisons treacherous turnkeys, half 
gaolers, half robbers, who assist in escapes, sell to the police 
a faithless domesticity, and “make the handle of the salad- 
basket dance/* 




On this very night, then, when little Gavroche picked 
up the two straying children, Brujoii and Gueuluier, who 
knew that Baoet, who had escaped that same morning, was 
waiting for them in the street with Montparnasse, gently 
rose and began breaking open with a nail which Briijoii had 
found the stovepipe against which their beds were. Tim 
rubbish fell on Brujoii’s bed, so that it was not heard, and 
the gusts of wind mingled with the thunder shook the doors 
on their hinges, and produced a frightful and hideous row 
in the prison. Those prisoners who awoke pretended to fall 
asleep again, and left Bnijon and Gueiilemer to do as they 
pleased, and Brujon was skillful and Giieulemer was vigor- 
ous. Before any sound had reached the watchman sleeping 
in the grated cell which looked into the ward the wall was 
broken through, the chimney escalated, the iron trellis-work 
which closed the upper opening of the chimney forced, and 
the two formidable bandits vrere on the roof. The rain and 
the wind were tremendous, and the roof was slippery, 

“What a fine night for an escape!’’ said Brujon. 

An abyss of six feet in width and eighty feet deep sep- 
arated them from the surrounding wail and at the bottom of 
this abyss they could see as entry’s musket gleaming in the 
darkness. They fastened to the ends of the chimney bars 
wd\ich they had just broken the rope which Brujon had 
woven in the cell, threw the other end over the outer wall, 
crossed the abyss at a bound, clung to the coping of the wall, 
bestraddled it, glided in turn along the rope to a little roof 
which Joins the hath-hoiise, pulled their rope to them, 
jumped into the yard of the bath-house, pulled the porter’s 
string, opened the gateway, and found themselves in the 
street. 

Not three-quarters of an hour had elapsed since, they 
were standing on the bed, nail in hand, and with their plan 
in their heads; a few minutes after they had rejoined Babet 
and Montparnasse, who were prowling in the neighborhood. 

On drawing the cord to them they bxmke it, and a piece 
had remained fastened to the chimney on the roof, but 
they had met with no other accident beyond almost entirely 
skinning their fingers. 

On this night Thenardier was warned, though it was im- 
possible to discover how, and did not go to sleep. 

At about one in the morning, when the night was very 
black, he saw two shadows passing, in the rain and gusts, 
the window opposite his cage. One stopped just long 
enough to give a look; it was Brujon. Thenardier saw 
him, and understood — that was enough for him. Thd- 
nardier, reported to be a burglar, and detained on the 
charge of attempting to obtain money at night by violence, 
was kept under constant watch, and a sentry, relieved every 
two hours, walked in front of his cage with a loaded mus- 
ket. The Fine air was lighted by a skylight and the pris- 
oner had on his feet a pair of fetters weighing fifty pounds. 
Every day at four in the afternoon a turnkey, escorted by 
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two mastiffs — such things still happened at that day- 
entered his cage, placed near his bed a black loaf of two 
pounds’ weight, a water- jug, and a bowl of very weak broth 
in which a few beans floated, inspected his fetters and 
tapped the bars. This man with his dogs returned twice 
daring the night. 

Tlienardier had obtained permission to keep a sort of 
iron pin which he used to nail his bread to the wall, in order, 
as he said, “to preserve it from the rats.” As Thenardier 
was under a constant watch, this pin did not seem danger- 
ous; still it was remembered at a later day that a turnkey 
said, “It would have been better only to leave him a wooden 
skewer.” 

At two in the morning the sentry, who was an old soldier, 
was changed, and a recruit substituted for him. A few 
minutes later the man with the dogs paid his visit, and went 
away without having noticed anything except the youth 
and peasant look of the “Tourloiirou?” Two hours after, 
when they came to relieve this conscript, they found him 
asleep and lying like a log by the side of Thenardier’s cage. 
As for the prisoner, he was no longer there; his severed 
fetters lay on the ground, and there was a hole in the ceiling 
of his cage and another above in the roof. A plank of his 
bed had been torn out and carried off, for it could not be 
found. In the cell was also found the half-empty bottle, 
containing the rest of the drugged wine with which the 
young soldier had been sent to sleep. The soldier's bayonet 
had disappeared. 

At the moment when all this was discovered Thenardier 
was supposed to be out of reach; the truth was that he was 
no longer in the new building, but was still in great danger. 

Thdnardier, on reaching the roof of the new building, 
found the remainder of Brujon’s rope hanging from the 
chimney bars, but as the broken cord was much too short, 
he was unable to cross the outer wall as Brujon and Gueule- 
mer had done. 

When you turn out of the Rue des Ballets into the Rue 
dll Roi de Sicile you notice almost directly on your right a 
dirty hole. In the last century a house stood here, of which 
only the back wall exists, a perfect ruin of a wall which 
rise to the height of a third story between the adjacent 
buildings. This ruin may be recognized by two large square 
windows, still visible; the center one, the one nearest the 
right-hand gable, is barred by a shored~up beam, and 
through these windows could be seen, formerly, a lofty, 
lugubrious wall, which was a portion of the outer wall of la 
Force. 

The gap which the demolished house has left in the street 
is half filled up with a boarding of rotten planks, sup- 
ported by five stone pillars, and inside is a small hut built 
against the still standing ruin. The hoarding was a door in 
it which, a few years ago, was merely closed with a hasp. 
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It was the top of this ruin which Th^nardier had attained 
a little after three in the morning. 

How did he get there? This was never explained or 
understood. The lightning flashes must at once have im- 
peded and helped him. Did he employ the ladders and 
scaffolding of the slaters to pass from roof to roof, over the 
buildings of the Charlemagne yard, those of the St. Louis 
yard, the outer, and thence reach the ruined wall in the Hue 
dll Roi de Sicile? But there were in this passage solutions 
of continuity, w'hich seemed to render it impossible. Had he 
laid the plank from his bed as a bridge from the roof of 
Pine air to the outer wall, and crawled on his stomach along 
the coping, all round the prison till he reached the ruin? 
But the outer wail of la Force was very irregular, it rose 
and sank; it 'was low at the sappers barracks and rose again 
at the bath-house; it was intersected by buildings and had 
everywhere drops and right angles; and then, too, the 
sentries must have seen the fugitive’s dark outline — and 
thus the road taken by Thenardier remains almost inexplic- 
able. Had he, illflmined by that frightful thirst for liberty 
which changes precipices into moats, iron bars into reeds, 
a cripple into an athlete, a gouty patient into a bird, stu- 
pidity into instinct, instinct into intellect, and intellect into 
genius, invented and improvised a third mode of escape? 
No one ever knew. 

It is not always possible to explain the marvels of an 
escape; the man who breaks prison is, we repeat, Inspired: 
there is a mysterious flash in the light of the flight; the 
effort made for deliverance is no less surprise than the soar- 
ing toward the sublime, and people say of an escaped rob- 
ber, ‘‘How did he manage to scale that roof?” In the same 
way as they say of Corneille, “Where did he find his qu’il 
mourut?” 

However this may be, Thenardier, dripping with per- 
spiration, wet through with rain, with his clothes in rags, 
his hands scarified, his elbows bleeding, and his knees 
lacerated, reached the ruin-wall, lay down at full length 
on it, and then his strength failed him. A perpendicular 
wall as high as a three-storied house separated him from 
the street, and the rope he had was too short. 

He waited there pale, exhausted, despairing, though just 
now so hopeful, still covered by night, hut saying to himself 
that day would soon come; horrified at the thought that he 
should shortly hear it strike four from the neighboring clock 
of St. Paul, the hour when the sentry would be changed and 
be found asleep under the hole in the roof. Thenardier re- 
garded with stupor at such a depth below and in the light 
of the lamps the wet black pavement— that desired and 
terrific pavement which was death and which was liberty. 

He asked himself whether his three accomplices had 
succeeded in escaping, whether they were waiting for him, 
and if they would come to his help? He listened; excef^- 
ing a patrol no otie had passed through the street si-UiCe 
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imd been lying there. Nearly all tlie market carts from 
Montreuil, Charonne, Vincennes, and Berey came into town 
by the Rue St. Antoine. 

Four o’clock struck, and Tiienardier trembled. A few 
minutes after the startled and confused noise which follows 
the discovery of an escape broke out in the prison. The 
sound of doors being opened and shut, the creaking of gates 
on tlieir hinges, the tumult at the guard room, and the 
clang of musket butts on the pavement of the yards reached 
his ears; lights flashed past the gloated windows of the 
sleeping wards, a torch ran along the roof of the new build- 
ing, and the sappers were called out. Three caps which the 
torch lit up in the rain came and went along the roofs, and 
at the same time Thenardier saw in the direction of tbe 
Bastlle a livid gleam mournfully whitening the sky. 

He was on the top of a wail ten inches wide, lying in 
the pitiless rain, with a gulf on his right hand and on his 
left, unable to stir, suffering from the dizziness of a pos- 
sible fall and the horror of a certain arrest, and his mind, 
like the clapper of a bell, went from one'^of these ideas to 
the other: “Dead if I fall, caught if I remain.” 

In this state of agony he suddenly saw in the still per- 
fectly dark street a man, who glided along the walls and 
came from the Rue Pav^e, stop in the gap over which The- 
nardier was, as it were, suspended. This man was joined 
by a second, who walked with a similar caution, then by a 
third, and then by a fourth. When these men were together 
one of them raised the hasp of the hoarding gate and all 
four entered the inclosure where the hut is and stood exactly 
under Thenardier. These men had evidently selected this 
place to consult in, in order not to be seen by passers-by, or 
the sentry guarding the wicket of La Force a few paces 
distant. We must say, too, that the rain kept this sentry 
confined to his box. Thenardier, unable to distinguish their 
faces, listened to their remarks with the desperate attention 
of a wretch who feels himself lost He felt something like 
hope pass before his eyes, when he heard these men talk- 
ing slang. The first said in a low voice but distinctly some- 
thing which we had better translate. 

“Let us be off. What are we doing here?” 

The second replied: 

“It is raining hard enough to put out the fire of hell. 
And then the police will pass soon; besides, there is a sentry 
on. We shall get ourselves arrested here.” 

Two words employed, “icigo” and “icicailie,” which both 
mean here, and which belong, the first to the flash language 
of the barri^res and the second to that of the Temple, were 
rays of light for Thenardier. By icigo he recognized Brujon, 
vrho was a prowler at the barridres, and by icicailie Ba'bet, 
wfco, among all his other trades, had been a second-hand 
clothes dealer at the Temple. 

The antique slang of the great century is only talked 
now at the Temple, and Babet was the only man who spoke 
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it In its purity. Had it not been for the ieieaille Tlieiiardier 
could not have recognized him, for he had completelv altered 
ais voice. In the meanwhile the third man had interfered. 

“There Is nothing to hurry us, so let us wait a little.* 
iVhat is there ^to tell us that he does not want iisT' 

Through this, which was only French, .Tlienardter reeog- 
ntzed Montparnasse, whose pride it was to understand all 
the slang dialects and not speak one of them. 

, As .1:01': the fourth man, he held his tongue, but ills W’lcle' 
shoulders denounced him and Thenardier did not hesitate; 
U was Giieulemer. 

Briijon replied almost impetiioiisiy, but still in a low 
voice ’ 

‘"What is that you are saying? The landlord has not 
been able to escape? A man must be a clever hand to tear 
up his sbii't in slips to make a rope; to make holes in doors, 
manufacture false papers, make- false .keys, file liis fetters 
chroiigh, hang his rope out of the window, hide and clLsguise 
Iiirnseif. The old chap cannot have done this, for he does 
not know how to work."' 

Babet added, still in the correct cdassic slang which 
Poiaiiler and Cartouche speke, and which is to the new, 
bold, and colored slang wiiich Brujon employed Tvhat the 
language of Eaeine is to that of Andrs Chenier. 

“Your landlord has been caught in the act, for he is only 
an apprentice. He has let himself be duped by a spy, per- 
haps by a sheep, wmo played the pal. Listen, Montpar- 
nasse, do you hear those shouts in the prison? You saw' ail 
those candles; he is caught again, and will get off with 
twenty ears. I am not frightened, I am no cowmrd, as is 
well knowm, but there is nothing to be done, and we shall be 
trapped. Do not feel offended, but come with us and let us 
drink a bottle of old wine together.’* 

“Friends must not be left in a difficulty,** Montparnasse 
growled. 

“I tell you he is caught again,’* Brujon resumed, “and at 
this moment the landlord is not worth a halfpenny. We 
can do nothing for him, so let us be off. I feel at every 
moment as if a policeman 'were holding me in his hand.** 

Montparnasse resisted but feebly; the truth is that these 
four men, with the fidelity which bandits have of never 
deserting each other, had prowled the whole night round 
ia Force, in spite of the peril they incurred, in the hope of 
seeing Thenardier appear on the top of some w'all. But 
the night became really too favorable, for the rain rendered 
nil the street deserted; the cold which attacked them, their 
dripping clothes, their wmni-out shoes, the alarming noises 
which had broken out in the prison, the hours which had 
elapsed, the patrols they had met, the hope which departed 
and the fear that returned, all this urged them to retreat. 
'Montparnasse himself, who was perhaps Thdnardier’s son- 
m-iaw in a certain sense, yielded, and in a moment they 
would be gone. Thenardier gasped on his wall like the 
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shipwrecked crew of the Mednse did on their craft, wneti 
they watched the ship which they liad sighted, fade away 
on the horizon. 

He did not dare to call to them, for a cry overhes»rd 
might ruin everything, but he had an idea, a last idea, an 
inspiration — he took from his pocket the end of Brujon’s 
rope which he had detached from the, chimney of the new 
building, and threw it at their feet. 

“A cord!*’ said Babet. 

"‘My cord!” said Brujon, 

“The landlord is there,” said Montparnasse. They raised 
their eyes and Thenardier thrust out his head a little. 

“Quiet/ said Montparnasse; “have you the other end of 
the rope, Brujon?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fasten the two ends together, we will throw the rope 
to him, he will attach it to the wall, and it will be long 
enough for him to come down.” 

Thdnardier ventured to raise his voice: 

“I am wet through,” 

“We’ll warm you.” 

“I cannot stir.” 

“You will slip down, and we will catch you.” 

“My hands are swollen.” 

“Only just fasten the rope to the wall,” 

“I can’t.” 

“One of us must go up,” said Montparnasse. 

“Three stories!” Brujon ejaculated. 

An old piaster conduit pipe, which had served as a 
chimney for a stove formerly lit in the hut, ran along the 
wail almost to the spot where Thenardier was lying. This 
pipe which at that day was full of cracks and holes, has 
since fallen down, hut its traces may be seen. It was very 
narrow. 

“It would he possible to mount by that,” said Montpar- 
nasse. 

“By that pipe?” Bab«t exclaimed; “a man? oh no, a 
boy is required.” 

“Yes, a boy,” Brujon said in affirmative. 

“Where can we find one?” Gueulemer said, 

“Wait a minute,” Montparnasse said, “I have it.” 

He gently opened the hoarding door, assured himself 
that there was no passer-by in the street, went out, shut 
the gate cautiously after him, and ran ofl; in the direction of 
the Bastile. Seven or eight minutes elapsed, eight thousand 
centuries for Thenardier; Babet, Brujon and Gueulemer 
did not open their lips: the door opened again, and Mont- 
parnasse came in, panting and leading Gavroche. The rain 
continued to make the street completely deserted. Little 
Gavroche stepped into the inclosure and looked calmly at 
the faces of the bandits. The rain was dripping from his . 
hair, and Gueulemer said to him: 

“Brat, are you a man?” 
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Oavrotlie shrugged his shoulders, and replied. 

■ ■ *‘A;chiid .lihe;. me'', is ^.a ,niaii,''a.n4 men like-' yoirare' ciiil- 
■' 'dreii.”". ■■ 

, .,*‘W'!i,at a. well-himg. ' tongue'- the- brat' ''lias!-'' \ Babel: ex^ 
cla:mie'd, , 

..“The boy of Paris is not made of" wet' .'paste/’ Brulor 
added.. ■ ' ... '■' 

' . ‘'‘W'liat do you .want of me?” said Gavrociie. 

. IVIontparnasse .answered: ; . 

. . ‘"Climb up that pipe.” ' '■ 

,, , "‘With thisrope/’ 'Bahet .remarked.- 

^Aiid fasten it.” Bnijon continued. 

“At the top of the waall,” Babet added. 

“To the cross-bar of the winclow%” Brujon said liiiailv. 

What next;?”, asked .Gavroche.. 

“Here it is,” said Giieiilemer, 

The gamin examined the rope, the chimney, the wall, 
and the window, gave that indescribable and disdainfiii 
smack of the lips which signifies, “What is it?” 

“There is a man up there whom you will save.” Mont- 
parnasse continued. 

“Are you wulliiig?” Brujon asked. 

“Ass!” the lad replied, as if the question seemed to him 
extraordinary, and took off his shoes. 

Giieulemer seized Gavroche by one arm, placed him on 
the roof of the pent-houses, w^here moldering planks bent 
under the boy’s w’^eight, and handed him the rope which 
Brujon had joined again during the absence of Montpar- 
nasse. The gamin turned to the chimney which it was an 
easy task to enter by a large crevice close to the roof. At the 
moment when he was going to ascend, Theiiardier, who saw' 
safety and life approaching, leaned over the edge of the 
w'all; the first gleam of day whitened his dark forehead, 
his livid cheek-bones, his sharp savage nose, and his 
bristling gray beard, and Gavroche recognized him. 

“Hillohl” he said, “it’s my father; well, that wmii’t stop 
me.”- '■' . . . 

And taking the rope between his teeth he resolutely 
commenced his ascent. He reached the top of the wali, 
straddled across it like a horse, and securely fastened tlie 
rope to the topmost cross-bar of the window. A moment 
after, Thenardier was in the street; so soon as he touched 
the pavement, so soon as he felt himself out of danger, he 
w^as no longer wearied, chilled, or trembling; the terrible 
things he had passed through were dissipated like smoke, 
and all his strange and ferocious intellect was I'earoused, 
and found itself erect and free, ready to march onward. The 
first remark this man made was: 

“Well, whom are we going to eat?** 

It is unnecessary to explain the meaning of this fright- 
fully transparent sentence, which signifies at once, killing, 
assassination, and robbing. The real meaning of to eat is 
to devour. 
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‘'We must get into hiding,’ said Brujon. “We will iin- 
dersiand each other in three words, and then separate at 
once. There was an affair that seemed good in the Rue 
Pliiniet, a deserted street, an isolated house, old rust-eaten 
railings looking on a garden, and lone women.” 

“Well, wdiy not try it?” Thenardier asked. 

“Your daughter Eponine w^ent to look at the thing,” 
Babet answered. 

“And gave Magnon a biscuit,” Brujon added; “there's 
nothing to be done there.” 

“The girhs no fool,” said Thenardier, “still we must see.” 

“Yes, yes,” Brujon remarked, *Ave must see.” 

Not one of the men seemed to notice Gavroche, who 
during this colloquy, was sitting on one of the posts; he 
waited some minutes, perhaps in the hope that his father 
wmuld turn to him, and then put on his shoes again, saying; 

“Is it all over?* you men don’t want me any more, I sup- 
pose. as I’ve got you out of the scrape? I’m off, for 1 must 
go. and wake my brats,” 

And he went off. The five men left the inclosure in turn: 
When Gavroche had disappeared round the corner of the 
Rue des Ballets, Babet took Thenardier on one side. 

“Do you notice that brat?” he asked him. 

“What brat?” 

“The one who climbed up the wall and handed you the 
rope.” 

“Not particularly,” 

“Well, I don’t knoAV, but I fancy it’s your son.” 

“Nonsense,* said Thenardier; "hlo you think so/' 
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CHAPTER- L 

ORIGIN. 

“Pigritia’;’ Is' a terrible word, for it 'eEgenders a world, 
la p%re, for ’wliicli read— robbery; and a Hades, la pegreniie, 
for which read— hunger. Hence indolence is a mother, and 
has a son, robbery, and daughter, hunger. Where are we 
at this moment? in slang. What is lang? it is at once 
the nation and the idiom, it is robbery in its two species, 
people and language. 

Pour-and-thirty years ago, when' the narrator of this 
grave and sombre history introduced into the middle of a 
work written with the same object as this one*" a robber 
speaking slang, there was amazement and clamor. “Why! 
what! slang! why, it is frightful, it is the language of the 
chain-gang, of hulks and prisons, of everything that Is the 
most abominable in society,” etc., etc., etc. 

We •would never understand objections of this nature. 

Since that period two powerful romance- writers, of whom 
one was a profound observer of humanity, the other an in- 
trepid friend of the people, Balzac and Hugene Sue, having 
made bandits talk their natural tongue, as the author of 
“Le dernier Jour d’lm Oondamne” did in 1828 the same ob- 
jections were raised, and people repeated: “Wbat do writers 
wumt with this repulsive patois? slang is odious, and pro- 
duces a shudder.” 

Who denies it? of course it does. 

When the object is to probe a wound, a gulf, or a society, 
when did it become a fault to drive the probe too deep? we 
have always thought that it W'^as sometimes an act of cour- 
age and at the very least a simple and useful action, worthy 
of the sympathetic attention which a duty accepted and car- 
ried out deserves. Why should we not explore and study 
everything, and why stop on the way? Stopping is the func- 
tion of the probe, and not of tlie prober. 
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Certainly it is neither an attractive nor an easy task t@ 
seek in the lowest depths of social order, where the earth 
leaves off and mud begins, to grope in these vague densities, 
to pursue, seize, and throw quivering on the pavement that 
abject idiom which drips wdth filth wdien thus brought to 
light, that pustulous vocabulary of which each word seems 
an unclean ring of a monster of the mud and darkness. 
Nothing is more mournful than thus to contemplate, by the 
light of thought, the frightful vermin swarm of slang in its 
nudity. It seems, in fact, as if you have just drawui from 
its sewer a sort of horrible beast made for the night, and 
you fancy you see a frightful, living, and bristling polype, 
which shivers, moves, is agitated, demands the shadow 
again, menaces, and looks. One word resembles a claw^ an- 
other a lustreless and bleeding eye, and some phrases seem 
to snap like the pincers of a crab. All this lives with the 
hideous vitality of things wdiich are organized in disor- 
ganization. 

Now, let us ask, when did horror begin to exclude study? 
or the malady drive away the physician? Can we imagine 
a naturalist who would refuse to examine a viper, a hat, 
a scorpion, a scolopendra, or a tarantula, and throve them 
into the darkness, saying, “Pie, how ugly they are!” The 
thinker who turned away from slang would I'esemble a 
surgeon who turned away from an ulcer or a wart. He 
would he a philologist hesitating to examine a fact of lan- 
guage, a philosopher hesitating to scrutinize a fact of 
humanity. For we must tell all those ignorant of the fact, 
that slang is at once a literary phenomenon and a social 
result. What is slang, properly so called? it is the language 
of misery. 

Here we may, perhaps, be stopped; the fact may be gen- 
eralized, which is sometimes a way of alternating it; it 
may be observed that every trade, every profession, we 
might also say all the accidents of the social hierarchy, and 
all the forms of intelligence, have their slang. The mer- 
chant who says, “Montpellier in demand, Marseille fine 
quality;” the broker who says, “carrying forward, and buy- 
ing for the account;” the gambler who says, “pique, repique, 
and tapote;” the usher of the Norman isles who says, “the 
holder in fee cannot make any claim during the hereditary 
seizure of the property of the mortgager;” the playwright 
who says, “the piece was goosed;” the actor who says, “I 
made a hit;” the philosopher who says, “phenomenal 
trlpllcity;” the sportsman who says, “a covey of patridges, 
a leash of woodcocks;” the phrenologist who says, “amative- 
ness, combativeness, secretiveness;” the infantry soldier 
who says, “my clarionette;” the dragoon who says, “mv 
turkey-cock;” the fencing-master who says, “tierce, carte, 
disengage;’ the printer who says, “hold a chapel;” all— 
printer, fencing-master, dragoon, infantry man, phrenolo- 
gist, sportsman, philosopher, actor, playwright, gambler 
stock-broker, and merchant— talk slang. The painter who 
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gays, “iiiy grinder the attorney who says, “'‘my-sprlng-OYor- 
the-giitter;’ the barber who says, “my clerk;” and the 
cobbler who says, ‘buy scrub,”— all talk slang, 'Rigorously 
taken, all the, „ differ eiit .ways of saying- right , and left, the 
sallo.rs larhoard, .and starboard, the-..scene-shifter’s. off .-side 
and prompt-side, and the beadle- s Epistle-side a.D..d Gospei- 
.side, are slang. There is the slang of the poppets as there 
was the slang of the precieuses, and the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet bordered to some slight extent the Coiir cles Bklir- 
acles. There is the slang of duchesses, ■ as is proved by- this 
sentence, written in a note by a very great lady and^v£wy 
pretty woman of the Restoration; “Yous trouverez dans ces 
potains-la une foultitiide de raisons pour cine je me liber- 
tise.”=«= Diplomatic cyphers are slang, and the pontifical 
chancery, writing 26 for “Rome,” grkztngzae for “envy,” 
and abfxustgrnogrkzu tii XL for “the Duke of Modena,” 
talk slang. The mediaeval physician who, in order to refer 
to carrots, radishes, and turnips, said opoponaeh, per- 
foschinum, reptitaiinus, dracathoiicum angelorum, and post- 
megoriim, talks slang. The sugar-baker who says, “clari- 
fied lumps, molasses, bastard, common, burned, loaves,” — 
this honest manufacturer talks slang. A certain school of 
critics, who twenty years ago said, “one-half of Shakes- 
pere is puns and playing on words,” spoke slang. The poet 
and artist who with profound feeling would call M. de Mont- 
morency a bourgeois, if he were not a connoisseur in verses 
and statues, talk slang. The classic academician who calls 
flowers Flora, the fruits Pomona, the sea Neptune, love 
the flames, beauty the charms, a horse a charger, the white 
or tricolor cockade the rose of Bellona, the three-cornered 
hat the triangle of Mars— that classic academician talks 
slang. Algebra, medicine, and botany have their slang. The 
language employed on ship-board, that admirable sea- 
language so complete and picturesque, which Jean Bart, 
Dufresne, Suffren, and Duperre spoke, which is mingled 
with the straining of the rigging, the sound of the speaking- 
trumpets, the clang of boarding axe, the rolling, the wind, 
the gusts, and the cannon— is an heroic and brilliant slang, 
which is to the ferocious slang of robbers what the lion is to 
the jackal. 

All this is perfectly true, but, whatever people may say, 
this mode of comprehending the word slang is an extension 
which everybody will not be prepared to admit. For our 
part, we perceive the precise circumscribed and settled 
acceptation of the word, and restrict slang to slang. The 
true slang, the slang par excellence, if the two words can 
he coupled, the immemorial slang which was a kingdom, 
is nothing else ,we repeat, than the ugly, anxious, cunning, 
treacherous, venomous, cruel, blear-eyed, vile, profound, 
and fatal language of misery. There is at the extremity of 
all abasements and all misfortunes a last misery, which re- 

will find In that tittle-tattle a multitude of reasonn 
why I should take my liberty/^ . , 
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volts and resolves to contend with the ensemble of fortunate 
facts and reigning rights: a frightfiii struggle, in which, 
at one moment crafty, at another violent, at once imhealtliy 
and ferocious, it attachs the social order with pin-piicks 
by vice, and with heavy blows by crime/ F’or the necessities 
of this struggle, misery has invented a fighting language, 
which is called slang. 

To hold up on the surface and keep from forgetfulness, 
from the gulf, only a fragment of any language, which man 
has spoken, and which v/oulcl be lost, that is to say, one of 
the elements, good or bad, of which civilization is com- 
posed and complicated, is to extend the data of social ob- 
servation and serve civilization itself. Plautus rendered 
this service, whether voluntarily or involuntarily by mak- 
ing twm Carthaginian soldiers speak Phoenician; Moliere 
rendered it also by making so many of his characters talk 
Levantine and all sorts of patois. Here objections crop out 
afresh; Phoenician, excellent, Levantine, very good, and 
even patois may be allowed, for they are languages which 
have belonged tc the nations or province— but slang? of 
what service is it to preserve slang and help it to float on 
the surface? 

To this we will only make one remark. Assuredly, if 
the language which a nation or a province has spoken is 
W’orthy of interest, there is a thing still more worthy of at- 
tention and study, and that is the Ir.ngiiage which a wretch- 
edness has spoken. 

It is the language which has been spoken in Prance, for 
instance, for more, than four centuries, not only by a 
wretchedness, but by every wu'etchedness, by every human 
wretchedness possible. 

And, then, we insist upon the fact, to study social de- 
formities and infirmities, and point them out for cure, is 
not a task in which choice is permissible. The historian of 
morals and ideas has a mission no less austere than the his- 
torian of events. The latter has the surface of civilization, 
the struggles of crowned heads, the births of princes, the 
marriages of kings, assemblies, great public men and revo- 
lutions—all the external part: the other historian has the 
inteiior, the basis, the people that labors, suffers, and waits, 
the crushed woman, the child dying in agony, the dull war- 
fare of man with man, obscene ferocities, prejudices, al- 
lowed iniquities, the subterranean counter strokes of the 
law, the secret revolutions of minds, the indistinct shivering 
of multitudes, those who die of hunger, the bare-footed, the 
bare-armed, the disinherited, the orphans, the unhappy, the 
infamous, and all the ghosts that wander about in obscurity. 
He must go down with his heart full of charity and severity, 
at once as a brother and as a judge, into the impenetrable 
casemates in which crawl pell-mell those who bleed and 
those who wound, those who weep and those who cure, those 
who fast and those who devour, those that endure evil and 
those who commit It Are the duties of the historians of 
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Iiearts and souls inferior to tliose of the historians of exter» 
iiai facts? can ATe believe that Alighieri has less to say than 
Macliiavelli? is the lower part of civilization, because it is 
deeper and more gloomy, less important than the upper? 
do we know the moimtain thoroughly if we do not know th^ 
caverns? 

We will notice,. by the way, that from our previoiis' re- 
marks a marked separation, which does not exist hi our 
mind, might be inferred between the two classes of histor- 
ians. ..No one is a good historian and 'the patent, visible, 
glistening, and public life of a people, unless .he.is 'at the 
■same time' and, to a certain extent the historian of their pro- 
foimd and hidden life, and no one is a good historian of the 
interior unless he can be, whenever it is required, historian 
of the exterior. The history of morals and ideas penetrates 
the history of events vice versa; they are two orders of 
different facts which answer to each other, are always 
linked together, and often engender one another. All the 
lineaments which providence traces on the surface of a 
nation have their gloomy but distinct parallels at the base 
and all the convulsions of the interior produce iipheavlngs 
on the surface. As true history is a medley of eveiwthing, 
the real historian attends to everything. 

Man is not a circle with only one center; he is an ellipse 
with two foci, facts being the one, and ideas the other; slang 
is nothing but a vestibule in which language, having some 
wicked action to commit, disguises itself. It puts on these 
masks of words and rags of metaphors. 

In this way it becomes horrible, and can scarce be recog- 
nized: is it really the French language, the great human 
tongue? it is ready to go on the stage and take up the cue 
of crime, and suited for all the parts in the repertory of 
evil. It no longer walks, but shambles; it limps upon the 
crutch of the Cour des Miracles, which may be metamor- 
phosed into a club: all the spectres, its dresses, have daubed 
its face, and it crawls along and stands erect with the double 
movement of the reptile. It is henceforth ready for any 
part, for it has been made to squint by the forger, has been 
verdigrised by the prisoner, blackened by the soot of the 
incendiary, and ruddled by the murderer. 

When you listen at the door of society, on the side of 
honest men, you catch the dialogue of those outside. You 
distinguish questions and answers, and notice, without com- 
prehending it, a hideous murmur, sounding almost like the 
human accent, but nearer to a yell than to speech. It is 
slang; the words are deformed, wild, imprinted with a 
species of fantastic bestiality. You fancy that you hear 
hydras conversing. 

It is unintelligibility in drakness, it gnashes its teeth 
and talks in whispers, supplementing the gloom by enigmas. 
There is darkness in misfortune, and greater darkness stlU 
in crime, and these two darknesses amalgamated compose 
slang. There is obscurity in the atmosphere, obscurity in 
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I the deeds, obscurity la the voices. It is a horrifying, frog- 

i like language, which goes, comes, hops, crawls, slavei's, 

r and moves monstrously in that common gray mist composed 

I of crime, night, hunger, vice, falsehood, injustice; nudity 

I asphyxia, and winter, w-hich is the high noon of the 

I wretched. 

i Let us take compassion on the chastised, for, alas! what 

I are we ourselves? who am I, who am speaking to you? 

who are you, who are listening to me? whence do we come? 
and is it quite sure that we did nothing before we were 
born? The ^artli is not without resemblance to a goal, and 
who knows whether man is not the ticket-of leave of Divine 
Justice? ■ 

If we look at life closely we find it so made, that there 
is punishment everywhere to be seen. 

Are you what is called a happy man? well, you are sad 
every day, and each of them has its great grief or small 
anxiety. Yesterday, you trembled for a health which is dear 
to you, today you are frightened about your own, tomorrow 
it will be a momentary anxiety, and the day after the diatribe 
of a calumniator, and the day after that again the misfor- 
tune of some friend; then the v/eather, then something 
broken or lost, or a pleasure for which your conscience and 
your backbone reproach you; or, another time, the progress 
of public affairs, and we do not take into account heart- 
pangs. And so it goes on; one cloud is dissipated, another 
forms, and there is hardly one day in one hundred of real 
joy and bright sunshine. And you are one of that small 
number who are happy: as for other men, the stagnation of 
night is around them. 

Reflecting minds rarely use the expressions the happy 
and the unhappy, for in this world, which is evidently the 
vestibule of another, there are no happy beings. 

The true human division is into the luminous and the 
dark. To diminish the number of the dark, and augment 
that of the luminous, is the object, and that is why we cry, 
“Instruction and learning!” Learning to read is lighting the 
fire, and every syllable spelt is a spark. 

When we say light, however, we do not necessarily mean 
light; for men suffer in light, and excess of light bums. 
Flame is the enemy of the wings, and to burn without ceas- 
ing to fiy is the prodigy of genius. 


When you know and when you love you will still suffer, 
for the day is born in tears, and the luminous weep, be it 
•nly for the sake of those in darkness. 
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CHAPTERIL, 

ROOTS OP SLANG. 

■ Slang is tlie language^ of .those in darkness. 

, Tliougiit^ ls affected . in its gloomiest depths, and social 
phi.losoplij’' is harassed in its most poignant ■ undulations, in 
the presence of this enigmatical dialect, which is at once 
hraiideci and in a state of revolt. There is in this a visible 
chastisement, and each syllable looks as if it were marked. 
The words of the common language appear in it, as if 
branded and hardened by the liangmaiTs red-hot irons, and 
some of them seem to be still smoking; some phrases pro- 
duce in you the effect of a robber’s fieur-de-lyseti shoulder 
suddenly exposed, and ideas almost refuse to let themselves 
be represented by these convict substantives. The metaphors 
are at times so daring that you feel that they have \vorn 
fetters. ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Still, in spite of all this, and in consequence of all this, 
this strange patois has by right its compartment in that 
great impartial museum, in \vhich there is room for the 
oxydized sou as well as the gold medal, and which is called 
toleration. Slang, whether people allow it or no, has its 
syntax and poetry, and is a language. If, by the deforming 
of certain vowels, we perceive that it has been chewed by 
Maiidrin, we feel from certain metonyms that Villon spoke 
it. That exquisite and so celebrated line. 

Mats oil sont les neiges d’antan?’-^ 

is a verse of slang. Antan—ante annum, is a slang word of 
I'himes which signified the past year, and, by extension, 
formerly. Five-and-thirty years ago, on the departure of 
the great chain-gang, in 1827, there, might be read in one of 
the dungeons of Bic^tre this maxim, engraved with a nail 
upon the wall by a king of Tliunes condemned to the galleys, 
*‘Ies dabs d’antan trirnaient simpre pour la pierre du Coerse,” 
w^hich means, '‘the kings of former days used always to go 
to he consecrated.” In the thought of that king, the conse- 
cration was the galleys. The word decarade, which expresses 
the departure of a heavy coach at a gallop, is attributed to 
Villon, and is worthy of him. This word, which strikes 
fire, contains in a masterly onomatopoeia the whole of 
Lafontaine’s admirable line, 

“Six forts chevaux tiraient un coche,”=^=^ 
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From a purely literary point of view, few studies would 
be more curious or fertile than that of slang. It is an entire 
language within a language, a sort of sickly grafting %viuch 
has produced a vegetation, a parasite wdiich has its roots 
in the old Gaulish trunk, and whose sinister foliage crawls 
up the whole of one side of the language. This is \vhat 
might be called the first or common notion of slang, but to 
those who study the language as it should be studied, that 
is to say, as geologists study the earth, slang appears like 
a real alluvium. According as we dig more or less deeply, 
we find in slang, beneath the old popular French, Provencal, 


'^But where are the snows of antan? 
sturdy horses drew a coach. 


Spanish, Italian, Levantine, that language of the Mediter- 
ranean ports, English and German, Romanic, in Us three 
varieties of French, Italian, and Roman Latin, and, finally, 
Basque and Celtic. It is a deep and strange formation, a 
subterranean edifice built up in common by all scoundrels. 
Each accursed race has deposited its stratum, each suffer- 
ing has let its stone fall, each heart has given its pebble. A 
multitude of wncked, low, or irritated souls who passed 
through life, and have faded away in eternity, are found 
there almost entire, and to some extent still visible, in the 
shape of a monstrous word, 

“Do you want Spanish? the old Gothic slang swarms 
with it. Thus we have boffette, a box of the ears, which 
comes from bofeton; vantane, a window (afterwards van- 
terne), from vantana; gat, a cat, from gato; aeite, oil, from 
aceyte. Do you want Italian? we have spade, a sword, 
which comes from spacla, and carval, a boat, which comes 
from caravella. Fi'om the English we have bichot, the 
bishop, railie, a spy,, from rascal, and pilche, a case, from 
pilcher, a scabbard. Of German origin are calner, the 
waiter, from keller, hers, the master, from herzog, or duke. 
In Latin, we find frangir, to break, from frangere, affurer, 
to steal, from fur, and cadene, a chain, from catena. There is 
one word which is found In all contiental language with a 
sort of mysterious power and authority, and that is the word 
^tuagnus: Scotland makes of it, for instance, mac, and slang 
reduces it to muk, afterwards Meg, that is to say, the Deity. 
Do wdsh for Basque? here is gahisto, the devil, which is 
derived from gaiztoa, bad, and sorgabon, good-night, which 
comes from gabon. good-evening. In Celtic we find blavin, 
a handkerchief, derived from blavet, running water; men- 
esse, a woman (in a bad sense), from meinc, full of stones; 
barant, a stream, from baranton, a fountain; goffeur, a lock- 
smith, from goft a blacksmith; and guedouze, death, which 
comes from guenn-du, white and black. Lastly, do you 
wish for a bit of history? Slang calls crowns “the Mal- 
tese,” in memory of the change which was current aboard 
the Maltese galleys. 



Ill additifin to the philological origins which we have 
indicated, slang has other and mere natural roots, which 
issue, so to spealt, directly from the human mind. In the 
first place, there is the' direct creation of words, for it Is the 
mystery of language to paint with w'ords which have, we 
Know not how or why, faces. This is the primitive founda- 
tion of every human language, or what might be called the 
granite. Slang swarms with wmrds of this nature, immediate 
words created all of one piece, it is impossible to say wdien, 
or .by w^hom, without etymologies, .analologies, or ^deriva- 
tives— solitary, , barbarous, ■ and at time's hideous words, 
.which have' a singular power of expression and are alive. 
The executioner, le taule; the forest, le sabri; fear or Sight, 
taf; the footman, le barbin; the general, prefect, or min- 
ister, pharos; and the devil, le rabouin. Nothing can be 
stranger than these words, which form transparent masks; 
some of them, le rabouin, for instance, are at the same time 
grotesque and terrible, and produce the effect of a Cyclopean 
grimace. In the second place, there is a metaphor, and it Is 
the peculiarity of a language wdiich wishes to say every- 
thing and conceal everything to abound in figures. Meta- 
phor is an enigma in which the robber w^ho is scheming a 
plot, or the prisoner arranging an escape, takes the refuge. 
No idiom is more metaphorical than slang; devisser le coco, 
to twist the neck; tortiller, to eat; dtre gerbe, to be tided; 
un rat, a stealer of bread; il lansquine, it rains — an old 
striking fi:gure, which bears to some extent its date wdth it, 
assimilates the long oblique lines of rain to the serried slop- 
ing pikes of the lansquenets, and contains in one word the 
popular adage, “It is raining halberts.'’ At times, in pro- 
portion as slang passes from the first to the second stage, 
words pass from the savage and primitive state to the meta- 
phorical sense. The devil ceases to be la rabouin and be- 
comes “the baker,” or he who puts in the oven. This is 
wittier, but not so grand, something like Racine after Cor- 
neille, or Euripides after Aeschylus. Some slang phrases 
w^hich belong to both periods and have at once a barbarous 
and a metaphorical character, resemble phantasmagorias; 
Les sorgiieurs vent soilicer ies galls a la lime (the prowlers 
are going to steal horses at night). This passes before the 
mind like a group of spectres, and we know not wdiat we 
see. Thirdly, there is expediency: slang lives upon the 
language, uses it as it pleases, and when the necessity arises 
limits itself to denationalizing it summarily and coarsely. 
At times, with the ordinary words thus deformed and com- 
plicated with pure slang, picturesque sentences are com- 
posed, in which the admission of the two previous elements, 
direct creation and metaphor, is visible — le cab jaspine, je 
marroniie que la roulette Pantin trime dans le sabri, the dog 
barks, I suspect that the Paris diligence is passing through 
the wood; le dab es tsinve, la dabuge eat merloussiere. la 
fee est bative, the master is stupid, the mistress is cunning, 
and the daughter pretty* Most frequently, in. order to throw 
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out listeners, slang confines itself to adding indistinctly to 
all the words of the language a species of ignoble tail, a 
termination in aille, orgue, tergue or uche. Thus; Vou- 
zlergiie trouvaille honorgue ce glgotmiiclie? Do you find 
that leg of mutton good? This was the remark made by Car- 
touche to a jailer, in order to learn whether the sum offered 
him for an escape suited him. The termination in mar has 
been very recently added. 

Slang, being the idiom of corruption, is itself quickly cor- 
rupted. Moreover, as it always tries to hide itself so soon 
as it feels that it is understood, it transforms itself. Exactly 
opposed to ail other vegetables, every sunbeam kills what 
it falls on it. Hence slang is being constantly decom- 
posed and recomposed, and this is an obscure and rapid labor 
which never ceases, and it makes more way in ten years 
than language does in ten centuries. Thus larton (head) 
becomes lartif, ga il (a horse) gaye, fertanche (straw) fer- 
tille, momignard (the child) momaque; fiques (clothes) 
frusques, chiqiie (the church) Tegrugeoir, and colabre (the 
neck) colas. The devil is first gahisto, then le rabouin, and 
next the baker; a priest is the ratichon, and then the 
sanglier; a dagger is the vingt-deaux, next a surin, and 
lastly a lingre; the police are rallies, then rousslns, then 
merchands de lacet, then coqueurs, and lastly cognes; the 
executioner is the taule, then Chariot, then the atigeur, and 
then the becquiliard. In the seventeenth century to fight 
was to “take snuff,’* in the nineteenth century It is “to have 
a quid in the throat,’* but twenty different names have 
passed away between these tivo extremes, and Cartouche 
would speak Hebrew to Lacenaire. All the words of this 
language are perpetually in flight, like the men who em- 
ploy them. Still, from time to time, and owing to this very 
movement, the old slang reappears and becomes new again. 
It has its headquarters where it holds its ground; the Temple 
preserved .he slang of the seventeenth century, and Bicetre, 
when it was a prison, that of the old Thunes. There the 
termination in anche of the old Thimers could be heard: 
Boyanches-tu? (do you drink?), il croyanche (he believes). 
But perpetual motion does not the less remain the law^ If 
the philosopher succeeds in momentarily fixing, for the pur- 
pose of observation, this language, which is necessarily 
evaporating, he falls into sorrowful and useful meditations, 
and no study is more efficacious or more fertile and instruct- 
ive. There is not a metaphor or an etymology of slang which 
does not contain a lesson. 

Among these men fighting means pretending: they 
“fight,” a disease, for cunning is their strength. With them 
the idea of man is not separated from the idea of a shadow. 
Night is called la sorgiie and man V orgue: man is a deriva- 
tive of night. They have formed the habit of regarding 
society as an atmosphere which kills them, as a fatal force, 
and they talk of their health. A man arrested is a “pa- 
tient;** a man sentenced is a “corpse.” The most terrible 
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tiling for the prisoner witliin the tour stone i^^alls which 
form ills sepulchre is a sort of freezing chastity, and hence 
lie always calls ihe dungeon the castus. In this funereal 
.place ■ external life w’-ili appear under Its most smiling 
aspect. , The prisoner has irons on his feet, and you may, 
perhaps, fane^’ that he thinks how people -walk with their 
.feet: no, lie thinks that they dance with them, hence,. If 
he succeed in cutting through his fetters, his first idea is 
that he can now dance, and he calls the saw a bastrlngiie. 
A ..name is .a center, a profound assimilation. The bandit 
has two heads— the one wdiich revolves his deeds and guides 
him through life, the other which he has on his shoulders 
on the day of Ills death: he calls the head which counsels 
him in crime the sorbonne and the one that expiates it the 
tronclie. When a man has nothing but rags on his body 
and vices in his heart— when he has reached that double 
moral and material degradation which the word gueiix 
characterizes in its two significations he is ripe for crime; 
he is like a well-sharpened blade: he has two edges, his 
distress and his villainy, and hence slang does not call him 
a “gueux” but reguise. What is the bagne? a furnace of 
damnation, a hell, and the convict calls himself a ‘Taggot.’* 
Lastly, what name do malefactors give to the prison? the 
‘‘college.” A whole penitentiary system might issue from 
this word. 

Would you like to know whence came most of the galley 
songs—those choruses called in the special vocabularies the 
lirlonfa? Listen to this: 

There was in the Chatelet of Paris a large, long cellar, 
which was eight feet below the level of the Seine. It had 
neither windows nor gratings, and the sole opening was 
the door: men could enter it, but air not. This cellar had 
for ceiling a stone arch, and for floor ten inches of mud; 
it had been paved, but, owing to the leakage of the water, 
the paving had rotted and fallen to pieces. Eight feet above 
the ground a long massive joist ran from one end to the 
other of this vault; from this joist hung at regular dis- 
tances chains, three feet long, and at the end of these chains 
were collars. In this cellar men condemned to the galleys 
were kept until the day of their departure for Toulon; they 
were thrust under this beam, where each had his fetters 
oscillating in the darkness and waiting for him. The chains, 
like pendant arms, and the collars, like open hands, seized 
these wretches by the neck; they were riveted and left 
there. As the chain was too short they could not lie down; 
they remained motionless in this cellar, in this night, under 
this beam, almost hung, forced to make extraordinary efforts 
to reach their loaf or water-jug, with the vault above their 
heads and mud up to their knees, drawn and quartered by 
fatigue, giving way at the hips and knees, only able to sleep 
standing, and awmkened every moment by the choking of 
the collar — some did not wake. To eat they were com- 
pelled to draw up their bread, which was thrown into the 
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mud, wiib the heel all along the thigh to their hand. How 
long did they remain in this state? one month, two months, 
sometimes six months; one man remained a year. It was 
the ante-chamber of the galleys, and the men were put in It 
for stealing a hare from the king. In this hellish sepulchre 
what did they? they died by Inches, as people can do in a 
sepulchre, and sang, which they can do in a hell, for when 
there is no longer' hope, song remains; in the Maltese waters, 
when a galley was approaching, the singing was heard be- 
fore the sound of the oars. The poor poacher Survincent, 
who passed through the cellar-prison of the Cliatelet, said, 
'’Rhymes sustained me.'’ Poetry is useless: what is the good 
of rhymes? In this cellar nearly all the slang songs Y/ere 
born, and it is from this dungeon of the Great Ghatelet of 
Paris that comes the melancholy chorus of Montgomery's 
galley. “Timaloumisaine timoulamison.” Most of the songs 
are sad, some gay, and one is tender: 

‘Tcicaille est le th^tre 
Du petit dardant"* 

Do what you will, you cannot destroy that eternal relic 
of man’s heart— love. 

In this world of dark deeds secrets are kept, for secrets 
are a thing belonging to all, and with these wretches secrecy 
is the unity which serves as the basis of union. To break 
secrecy is to tear from each member of this ferocious com- 
munity something of himself. To denounce is called in the 
energetic language of slang “to eat the piece,” as if the de- 
nouncer took a little of the substance of each and sup- 
ported himself on a piec of flesh of each. What is receiving 
a buffet? the conventional metaphor answers, “It is seeing 
six-and-thirty candles.” Here slang interferes and reads 
camoufle for candle; life in Its ordinary language takes 
camouflet as a synonym for a box on the eai's. Hence, by a 
sort of penetration from bottom to top, and by the aid of 
metaphor, that incalculable trajectory, slang ascends from 
the cellar to the academy, and Poulailler saying, “I light my 
camoufle,” makes Voltaire write, “Langleviel la Beaiimelle 
clesei ves a hundred camouflets.” Searching in slang is a dis- 
co-very at every step, and the study and investigation of this 
strange idiom lead to the point of intersection of regular 
with accursed society. The robber has also his food for 
powder, or stealable matter in you, in me, in the first passer- 
by, the pantre (pan, everybody). Slang is the word con- 
verted into a convict. It produces a consternation to reflect 
that the thinking principle of man can be hurled down so 
deep that it can be dragged there and bound by the obscure 
tyranny of fatality, and be fastened to some unknown rivets 
on this precipice. 

Alas! will no one come to the help of the human soul in 
this darkness? Is it its destiny ever to await the mind, the 
liberator, the immense tamer of Pegasiises and hippogryphs, 
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tlie dawn-coiorecl combatant, who descends tTom the nzun- 
sky between two wings, the radiant knight of the Ciiiorrt? 
will it ever call in vain to its help the lance of the Ilgiu: oi 
idealism? is it condemned always to look down into the 
gulf of evil and see closer and closer to it beneath the 
hideous water the demoniac head, this slavering mouth, 
and this serpentine undulations of claws, swellings, and 
rings? Must it remain there without a gleam of hope, left 
to the horror of this formidable and vaguely smelt approach 
of the monster, shuddering, with dishevelled hair, wringing 
its arms and eternally chained to the rock of night, like a 
somber white and naked Andromeda in the. darkness? 


CHAPTER III. 

LAUGHING SLANG AND CB.YING SLANG. 

As we see, the whole of slang, the slang of 400 years ago, 
as well as that of the present clay, is penetrated by that 
gloomy symbolic spirit which gives to every word at one 
moment a suffering accent, at another a menacing air: we 
see in it the oicl ferocious sorrow of those mumpers of the 
Gour des Miracles, who played at cards with packs of their 
own, some of which have been preserved for us. The eight 
of clubs, for instance, represented a tail man bearing eight 
enormous clover leaves, a sort of fantastic personitication 
of the forest. At the foot of this tree could be seen a lighted 
fire, at which three hares were roasting a game-keeper on 
a spit, and behind, over another fire, a steaming cauldron 
from which a dog’s head emerged. Nothing can be more 
lugubrious than these reprisals in painting upon a pack of 
cards, In the face of the pyres for smugglers and the caul- 
dron for coiners. The various forms which thought assumed 
in the kingdom of slang, singing, jests, and menaces, all 
had this impotent and crushed character. All the songs of 
which a few melodies have come down to us were humble 
and lamentable enough to draw tears. The pdgre calls him- 
self the poor pegre, for he is always the hare that hides 
himself, the mouse that escapes, or the bird that fiies away. 
He hardly protests, but restricts himself to sighing, and 
one of his groans has reached us: ‘*Je n’ entrave que le dail 
comment meek, le daron des orgues, pent atiger, ses momes 
et ses momignards, et les locher criblant sans etre atige 
lui-menie.”* 

do not understand how God, the Father of men, can 
tortui’o His children and His grandchildren and hear them 
try without being tortured Himself. 
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The wretch, whenever he has time to think, makes him. 
seif little before the law and paltry before society; he lies 
down on his stomach, supplicates, and implores pity, and 
we can see that he knows himself to be wrong. 

Toward the middle of the last century a change took 
place; the person, songs, and choruses of the robbers as- 
sumed, so to speak, an insolent and jovial gesture. The 
larida was substituted for the plaintive mature, and we find 
in nearly all the songs of the galleys, the hulks, and the 
chain-gangs a diabolical and enigmatical gayety. We hear 
in them the shrill and leaping chorus which seems illumined 
by a phosphorescent gleam and appears cast into the forest 
by a will-o’-the-wusp playing the file. 

Mirlababi surlababo 
Mirliton ribonribette, 

Snrlababi mirlababo 
Mirliton ribonribo. 


They sang this" while cutting a man*s throat in a cellar 
or a thicket. 

It is a serious symptom that in the eighteenth century 
the old melancholy of thi'ee desponding classes is dissipated, 
and they begin to laugh; they mock the grand “meg” and 
the grand “Dab,” and Louis XV. being given they call the 
king of France the Marquis de Pantin. The wretches are 
nearly gay and a sort of dancing light issues from them, as 
if their conscience no longer w’eighed them down. These 
lamentable tribes of darkness no longer possess the despair- 
ing audacity of deeds, but the careless audacity of the mind; 
this is a sign that they are losing the feeling of their crim- 
inality and finding some support, of which they are them- 
selves ignorant, among the thinkers and dreamers. It is a 
sign that robbery and plunder are beginning to be filtered 
even into doctrines and sophisms, so as to lose a little of 
their ugliness and give a good deal of it to the sophisms 
and the doctrine. Lastly, it is a sign of a prodigious and 
speedy eruption unless some diversion arise. 

Let us halt here for a moment. Whom do we accuse? is 
it all philosophy? certainly not. The work of the eighteenth 
century is healthy and good and the encyclopaedists, with 
Diderot at their head, the physiocists under liirgot, the 
philosophers led by Voltaire, and the Utopists commanded 
by Rosseau, are four sacred legions. The immense advance 
of humanity toward the light is due to them, and they are 
the four advanced guards of the human races, going forward 
the four cardinal points of progress— Diderot toward the 
beautiful, Turgot toward the useful, Voltaire toward truth, 
and Rosseau toward justice. But by the side of and below 
the philosophers were the sophists, a venomous vegetation 
mingled with a healthy grow^th, a hemlock in the virgin 
forest While the hangman was burning on the grand 
staircase of the Palace of Jiistice the grand liberating books 
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of the age, writers now forgotten were publishing, wiili the 
royal privilege, strangely disorganizing books, which were 
eagerly read by the scoundrels. Some of these publications, 
patronized, strange to say, by a prince, will be foiiiic! in the 
“Blbliotheqiie Secrete.’* These facts, profound but unknown, 
were imnoticed on the surface, but at times the very ob- 
scurity of a fact constitutes Its clanger, and it is obscure be- 
cause it is subterranean. Of all the writers the one who. 
perhaps, dug the most unhealthy gallery at that day in the 
masses "was Eestif, tie: la Bi’etonne."- ■ 

This work, peculiar to all Europe, -produced greater rav- 
agesin Germany than anywhere else. In Germany, during a" 
certain period, which was summed up by Schiller in his fa- 
mous drama of “The Robbers,” robbery and plunder were 
raised into a protest against property and labor, they appro- 
priated certain elementary ideas, specious and false, appar- 
ently just, and in reality absurd, wrapped themselves up in 
these ideas, and to some extent disappeared in them, assumed 
an abstract name, and passed into a theoretical state, and in 
this way circulated among the laborious, suffering, and 
honest masses, without even the cognizance of the impru- 
dent chemists who prepared the mixture and the masses that 
accepted it. Whenever a fact of this nature is produced it 
m serious; suffering engenders passion, and while the pros- 
perous blind themselves, or go to sleep, the hatred of the 
unfortunate classes kindles its torch at some sullen or ill- 
constituted mind, which is dreaming in a corner and sets to 
work examining society. The examination of hatred is a 
terrible thing. 

Hence come, if the misfortune of the age desires it, those 
frightful commotions, formerly called Jacqueries, by the 
side of which purely political commotions are child’s play, 
and which are no longer the struggles of the oppressed with 
the oppressor, but the revolt or want against comfort. 
Everything is thrown at such a time, and Jacqueries are the 
earthquakes of nations. 

The French Revolution, that immense act of probity, cut 
short this peril, wdiich was, perhaps, imminent in Europe 
toward the close of the eighteenth century. 

The French Revolution, which was nothing but the Ideal 
armed with a sword, rose, and by the same sudden move- 
ment closed the door of evil and opened the door of good. 

It disengaged the question, promulgated the truth, ex- 
pelled the miasma, ventilated the age, and crowned the 
people. 

We may say that it created man a second time by giving 
him a second soul — justice. 

The nineteenth century inherits and profits by its vrork, 
and at the presnt day the social catastrophe which we just 
now indicated is simply impossible. He is a blind man who 
denounces it, a fool who fears it, for the Revolution is the 
vaccine of Jacquerie, 

Thanks to the Revolution, the social conditions are al- 
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tered, arid luo foudai and monarcliiai diseases are no longer 
in our blood. There is no middle age iei't in our constitution 
p.ml we are no longer at the time when formidable conimo- 
broke out, when the obscure course of a dull sound 
foiild be heard beneath the feet; when the earth thrown 
out from the mole-holes -.appeared on the -surface of . eivil- 
ization, when: the. soil cracked,' when the roof' of caverns 
opened-' and monstrous- 'heads- suddenly '.emerged from the 
ground. 

■ 'The revolutionary sense- is -a moral sense,' and the feeling 
of right being developed, dcvelopes the feeling of duty. 
The law of all is liberty, which ends where the liberty of an- 
other man begins, according to Robespierre's admirable 
definition. Since 17S9 the whole people has been dilated in 
the sublimated individual; there is no poor man who, hav- 
ing his right, has not his radiance; the man, dying of 
hunger, feels within himself the honesty of France. The 
dignity of the citizen is an internal armor; the man who is 
free is scrupulous, and the voter reigns. Hence comes in- 
<3orruptibiIity; hence comes the abortion of unhealthy 
covetousness, and hence eyes heroically lowered before 
temptation. The revolutionary healthiness is so gi'eat, that 
on a day of deliverance, a 14th of July, or a 10th of August, 
there is no populace, and the first cry of the enlightened and 
progressing crowds is, “Death to the robbers!” Progress Is 
an honest man, and the ideal and the absolute do not steal 
pocket-handkerchiefs. By whom w^ere the carriages con- 
taining the wealth of the Tuileries escorted in 1S4S? by the 
rag-pickers of the Faubourg St. Antoine. Rags mounted 
guard over the treasure, and virtue rendered these mendi- 
cants splendid. In these carts, in barely closed chests — some, 
indeed, still opened — there, was amid a hundred dazzling 
eases, that old crown of France, ail made of diamonds, sur- 
mounted by the royal carbuncle and the Regent diamonds, 
worth thirty millions of francs; they guarded this crown 
with bare feet. 

Hence Jacquerie is no longer possible, and I feel sorry 
for the clever men; it is an old fear wdiich has made its 
last effort, and could no longer be employed in politics. The 
great spring of the red spectre is now broken, and every 
bird is aware of the fact, the scarecrow no longer horrifies. 
The birds treat the mannikin familiarly, and deposit their 
guano upon it, and the bourgeois laugh at it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TWO DUTIES. WUITCHING AND HOPING. 

Tills being tlie ease, is every social, dcaigei’ ■ 

certainly not. There is no Jacquerie, and society muy 
reassured on that side; the blood will not again rush to in- 
head, but it must pa\ attention to the way in which ir 
breathes. Apoplexy is no longer to be apprehended, hm 
there is consumption, and social eonsumptioo is calic-d 
wretchedness. 

People die as well when undermined as when struck hy 
lightning. 

We shall never grow w^eary of repeating, that to think 
before all of the disinherited and sorrowful classes, to re- 
lieve, ventilate, enlighten, and love them, to magnhicently 
enlarge their horizon, to lavish, upon them education in 
every shape, to offer them the example of labor, and never 
that of indolence, to lessen the w^eight of the individual 
burden by increasing the notion of the universal object, to 
limit poverty without limiting wealth, to create vast fields 
of public and popular activity, to have, like Briareiis, a 
hundred hands to stretch out on all sides to the crushed and 
the weak, to employ the collective power in opening work- 
shops for every arm, schools for every aptitude, and labora- 
tories for every intellect, to increase wages, diminish tbe 
toil, and balance the debit and credit, that is to say, pro- 
portion the enjoyment to the effort, and the satisfacion 
to the wants; in a word, to evolve from the social macliino, 
on behalf of those who suffer and those who are ignorant, 
more light and more comfort — is, and sympathetic souls 
must not forget it, the first of brotherly obligations, and, 
let egotistic hearts learn the fact, the first of political neces- 
sities. 

And all this, we are bound to add, is only a beginning, 
and the true question is this, labor cannot be law without 
being a right. 

But this is not the place to dwell on such a subject. 

If nature is called providence, society ought to call itseU 
foresight. Intellectual and moral growth is no less in- 
dispensable than natural amelioration; knowledge is a 
viaticum; thinking is a primary necessity, and truth is 
nourishment, like wheat. A reason fasting for knaw ledge 
and wisdom grows thin, and "we must nurse minds tijat tie 
not eai quite as much as stomachs. If there be anything 
more poignant than a body pining away for want of bread. 
It is a mind that dies of hunger to enlightenment. 
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The whole of our progress tends toward the solution, and 
some da5- people will be stupefied. As the human race 
ascends, the deepest strata will naturally emerge from the 
zone of distress, and the effacement of wretchedness will 
be effected by a simple elevation of the level. 

People would do wrong to doubt this blessed solution. 

The past, we grant, is very pow’^erful at the present hour, 
and is beginning again. 

This rejuvenescence of a dead man is surprising, and he 
marches straight toward us. He appears a victor, and is a 
conqueror; he arrives with his legion, superstitions; with 
his sword, despotism; with his barrier, ignorance; and 
during some time past he has gained his battles. He ad- 
vances, he threatens, he laughs, he is at our gates. 

But wre have no reason to despair; let us sell the field 
on which Hannibal is encamped, for what can wm, who 
believe, fear? A recoil of ideas is no more possible than it 
is for a river to flow up a hill. But those who deske no 
future ought to reflect; by saying no to progress they do not 
condemn the future, but themselves, and they give them- 
selves a deadly disease by Inoculating themselves with the 
past. There is only one way of refusing tomorroAV, and 
that is, by dying; bat we wish for no death— that of the 
body, as late as possible, and that of the soul, never. 

Yes, the sphynx will speak, and the problem will be 
solved; the people sketched by the eighteenth century will 
be finished by the nineteenth. He is an idiot wdio doubts IL 
The future, the speedy bursting into flower of universal wel- 
fare, is a divinely fatal phenomenon. 

Immense and combined impulsions pushing together 
govern human facts, and lead them ail wdthin a given time 
to the logical state, that is to say, to equilibrium, or in other 
%vorcls, to equity. A force composed of earth and heaven 
results from humanity and governs it; this force is a per- 
former of miracles and marvelous denouements are as easy 
to it as extraordinary incidents. Aided by science, which 
comes from man, and the event which comes from another 
source, it is but little frightened by those contradictions in 
the setting of problems which seem to the vulgar herd im- 
possibilities. It is no less skilful in producing a solution 
from the approximation of ideas than in producing instruc- 
tion from the approximation of facts, and we may expect 
anything and everything from the mysterious power of 
progress, which, on fine days, confronts the east and the 
west in a sepulchre, and makes the Imams hold conference 
with Bonaparte in the interior of the great Pyramid. 

In the meanwhile, there is no halt, no hesitation, no 
check, in the grand forward march of minds. Social phil- 
osophy is essentially the source of peace; it has for its ob- 
ject, and must have as result, the dissolution of passions by 
the study of antagonisms. It examines, scrutinizes, and 
analyzes, and then it recomposes; and it proceeds by the 
reducing process, by removing hatred from everything, 
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It lias more tlian onee occurred, that a society has been 
sunk by the wind which is let loose on men; history is full 
of the shipwrecks of peoples, and empires; one day, that 
stranger, ■ the . hurricane passes, and carries away manners, 
laws, aPxd religions. The civilizations of India, Chaklaea, 
Persia, Assyria, and Egypt have disappeared in turn; why? 
we are ignorant. What are the causes of these disasters? 
we do not knoiv. Could those societies have been saved? 
was it any fault of their own? did they obstinately adhere 
to some fatal vice which destroyed them? What amount of 
suicide is there in these terrible deaths of a nation and a 
race? These are unanswerable questions, for darkness 
covers the condemned civilizations. They have been umler 
w-ater, since they sank, and we have no more to say, and 
it is with a species of terror that we see in the background 
of that sea wiiicli is called the past, and behind these gloomy 
waives, centuries, those immense vessels, Babylon, Nineveh, 
Tarsus, Thebes, and Rome, sunk by the terrific blast which 
blow^s from all the mouths of the darkness. But there wms 
darkness then, and w-e have light; and if we are ignorant 
of the diseases of ancient civilizations, we know the in- 
firmities of our own, and we contemplate its beauties and 
lay hare its deformities. Wherever it is w^oimded w^e probe 
it, and at once the suffering is decided, and the study of the 
cause leads to the discovery of the remedy. Our civilization, 
the wmrk of twenty centuries, is at once the monster and the 
prodigy, and is worth saving; it will be saved. To retain it 
Is much, and to enlighten it is also something. All the 
labors of modern social philosophy ought to converge to this 
object, and the thinker of the present day has a grand duty 
to apply the stethoscope to civilization. 

We repeat it, this ausculation is encouraging; and we 
intend to finish these few pages, which are an austere in- 
terlude ill a mournful drama, by laying a stress on this en- 
couragement. Beneath the social mortality the human im- 
perishableness is felt, and the globe does not die, because 
here and there are wounds in the shape of craters, and 
ringworms in the shape of solfatari, and a volcano which 
breaks out and scatters its fires around. The diseases of 
the people do not kill the man. 

And yet some of those who follow the social clinics shake 
their heads at times, and the strongest, the most tender, and 
the most logical, have their hours of despondency. 

Will the future arrive? it seems as if we may almost 
ask this question on seeing so much terrible shadow. There 
is a sombre, face-to-face meeting of the egotists and the 
wu’etched. In the egotist we trace prejudices, the cloudiness 
of a caste education, appetite growing with intoxication, 
and prosperity that stuns, a fear of suffering which in some 
goes so far as an aversion from the sufferers, an implacable 
satisfaction, and the feeling of self so swollen that it closes 
the soul. In the wretched we find covetousness, envy, the 
hatred of seeing others successful, the profound bounds of 
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tlie iuiman wild beast at satisfaetioB^ and liearts full ot 
mist, sorrow, \¥aiit,' fatality,. a.nd' inipiire , and simple, igno- 

'TS rjiC€^ 

Must we still raise our -eyes to iieaveii? is tlie J.ummoiis 
wliieli we notice there- one of those which die out? 
hii© ideal is frightful to look on thus lost in the depths, 
£01 oil, isolated, imperceptible, -and brilliant, but siirroimded 
bv 'all those' 'great 'black' nieiiaces , nioiistronsly, collected 
around ' it : for all ■. that, though, it is no more dangei than a 
rtar in the yawning throat of the clouds. 
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BOOK EIGHTH. 


ENCHANTMENTS AND DESOLATIONS 


CHAPTER L 

BRIGHT LIGHT. 

The reader has of course understood that Eponine, on 
recognizing through the railings the inhabitants of the 
house in the Rue Plumet, to which Magnon sent her, began 
by keeping the bandits aloof from the house, then led Marius 
to it, and that after several days of ecstacy before the rail- 
ings, Marius, impelled by that force which attracts iron to 
the loadstone, and the lover toward the stones of the house 
in which she whom he loves resides, had eventually entered 
Cosette’s garden, as Romeo did Juliet’s. This had even been 
an easier task for him than for Romeo, for Romeo was 
obliged to escalade a wall, while Marius had merely to move 
one of the bars of the decrepit railing loose in its rusty set- 
ting, after the fashion of the teeth of old people. As Marius 
was thin he easily passed. 

As there was never anybody in the street, and as Marius 
never entered the garden save at night, he ran no risk of 
being seen. 

Prom that blessed and holy hour when a kiss affianced 
these two souls, Marius went to the garden every night. If, 
at his moment of her life, Cosette had fallen in love with 
an unscrupulous libertine, she would have been lost, fo5.' 
there are generous natures that surrender themselves and 
Cosette was one of them. One of the magnanimities of a 
woman is to yield, and love, at that elevation where it is 
absolute, is complicated by a certain celestial blindness of 
modesty. But what dangers you incur, ye noble souls! you 
often give the heart and we take the body, your heart is left 
you, and you look at it in the darkness with a shudder. 
Love has no middle tei-m: it either saves or destroys, and 
this dilemma is the whole of human destiny. No fatality 
offers this dilemma of ruin or salvation more inexorably 
than does love, for love is life, if it be not death: it is a 
cradle, but also a coffin. The same feeling says yes and no 
Im the human heai't, and iOt all the; things which God hm 
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marie, the human heart is the one which evolves the most 
light, and, alas! the most darkness. 

God willed it that the love which Cosette came across 
was one ot those loves which save. 

So long as the mouth of May of that year, of 1832, lasted, 
there were every night in this poor untrimmed garden, and 
under this thicket, which daily became more fragrant and 
more thick, Uvo beings composed of all the chastities and all 
the innocences, overflowing with ail the felicities of heaven, 
nearer to the archangels than to man, pure, honest, intox- 
icated, and radiant, and who shone for each other in the 
darkness. It seemed to Cosette as If Marius had a crown, 
and to Marius as if Cosette had a glory. They touched each 
other, they looked at each other, they took each other by 
the hand, they drew close to each other; but there was a 
distance which they never crossed. Not that they respected 
it, but they were ignorant of it. Marius felt a barrier in 
Cosette’s purity, and Cosette felt a support in the loyality of 
Marius. The first kiss had also been the last: since then 
Marius had never gone beyond touching Cosette’s hand or 
necklianclkerchief or a curl with his lips. Cosette was to 
him a perfume, and not a woman, and he inhaled her. She 
refused nothing, and he asked for nothing: Cosette was hap- 
py and Marius satisfied. They lived in that ravishing state 
which might be called the bedazzlemeiit of a soul by a soul; 
it was the ineffable first embrace of two virginities in the 
ideal, two swans meeting on the Jungfrau. 

At this hour of love, the hour when voluptuousness is 
absolutely silenced by the omnipotence of ecstasy, Marius, 
the pure and seraphic Marius, would have sooner been able 
to go home with a street-walker than raise Cosette’s gown 
as high as her ankle. Once in the moonlight, Cosette stooped 
to pick up something on the ground, and her dress opened 
and displayed her neck. Marius turned his eyes away. 

What passed between these two lovers? Nothing, they 
adored each other. 

At night, when they were there, this garden seemed a 
living and sacred spot All the flowers opened around them 
and sent them their incense; and they opened their souls 
and spread them over the flowers. The wanton and vigorous 
vegetations quivered, full of sap and intoxication, around 
these two innocents, and they uttered words of love at which 
the trees shivered. 

What were these words? Nothings, and nothing more, 
but they were sufiicient to trouble and affect all this nature. 
It is a magic power which it would be difficult to under- 
stand, were we to read in a book this conversation made to 
be carried away and dissipated like smoke beneath the 
leaves by the wind. Take away from these whispoi's of 
tw» lovers the melody which issues from the soul, and 
accompanies them like a lyre, and what is left is only a 
shadow, and you say, “What! is it only that?” Well, yes, 
child’s play, repetittons, laughs at nothing, absurdities. 
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foolisliness, all that is the most sublime and profimiid in 
the world! the only things which are worth the rroiible oi. 
being said and being listened to. 

The man who has never heard, the man who has never 
littered, these absurdities and poor things is an Imbecile 
and ; a ■ wieked ■ man. 

. Said Gosette-.to Marius: ' 

“Do you know that mj’- name is Euphrasie?” 

“Euphrasie? no, it is Cosette,” 

“'Oh! Cosette is an ugly name, which was given me when 
I v/as little, but my I’eal name is Euphrasie. Don't you like 
that name?” 

“Yes, but Cosette is not ugly.” 

“Do you like it better than Euphrasie?” 

“Well — yes.” 

“In that case, I like it better too. That is true, Cosette 
is pretty. Call me Cosette.” 

Another time she looked at him intently, and exclaimed: 

“You are handsome, sir, you are good-looking, you have 
wit, you are not at all stupid, you are much more learned 
than I, but I challenge you with, ‘I love you.’ ” 

And Marius fancied that he heard a strophe sung by a 
star. Or else she gave him a little tap, when he coughed, 
and said: 

“Do not cough, sir, I do not allow' anybody to cough In 
my house without permission. It is very w'rong to cough 
and frighten me. I wush you to be in good health, because 
if you were not I should be very unhappy, and w'hat would 
you have me do?” 

And this was simply divine. 

Once Marius said to Cosette: 

“Just fancy, I supposed for a while that your name was 
Drsule.” 

This made them laugh the whole evening. 

In the middle of another conversation he happened to 
exclaim: 

“Oh! one day at the Luxembourg I felt disposed to settle 
an invalid!” 

But he stopped short and did not complete the sentence, 
for he would have been obliged to allude to Cosette’s garter, 
and that was impossible. There was a strange feeling con- 
nected with the flesh, before which this immense innocent 
love recoiled with a sort of holy terror. 

Marius imagined life with Cosette like this, without 
anything else; to come every evening to the Rue Plumet, 
remove the old complacent bar of the president’s railings, 
sit down elbow to elbow on this bench, look through the 
trees at the scintillation of the commencing night, bring 
the fold in his trouser-knee into cohabitation with Cosette’s 
ample skirts, to caress her thumb nail, and to inhale the 
same flower in turn forever and indefinitely. During this 
time the clouds passed over their heads, and each time the 
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valid blows it <?arries off more of a man's thoughts than of 
(doiuls from the sky. 

We cannot affirm that this chaste, almost stern love was 
absolutely without gallantry. ‘Taying compliments’' to her 
whom we love is the first way of giving caresses and an 
aLlvinpfetl semi-boldness'. A compliment is something like 
a Idss through a veil, and pleasure puts its sweet point 
upon it, while concealing itself. The cajoleries of Marius, 
all saturated with chimera, were, so to speak, of an azure 
I'd lie. The birds w'hen they fly in the direction of the angel 
nuist hear words of the same nature, still life, humanity, and 
the whole amount of positivism of which Marius was capable 
mingled with it. It was what is said in the grotto, as 
a prelude to what will be said in the alcove; a lyrical effu- 
sion, the strophe and the sonnet commingled, the gentle 
hyperboles of cooing, all the refinements of adoration ar- 
ranged In a posy, and exhaling a subtle and celestial per- 
fume, an ineifable prattling of heart to heart. 

•‘Oh!" Marius muttered, 'ffiow lovely you are! I dare not. 
look at you, and that is the reason why 1 contemplate you. 
You are a grace, and I know not what is the matter 
with me. The hem of your dress, where the end of your 
slipper passes through, upsets me. And then, wdiat an en- 
tdiantliig light when your thoughts become visible, for 
your reason astonishes me, and you appear to me for instants 
to be a dream. Speak, I am listening to yon, and admiring 
you. Oh, Cosette, how strange and charming it is, I am 
really mad. You ai'e adorable, and I study your feet in the 
microscope and your soul with the telescope.” 

And Cosette made answer: 

“And I love you a little more through all the time 
wdiieii has passed since this morning.” 

Questions and answers "went on as they could in this 
dialogue, v/hieh always agreed in the subject of love, like 
the eider-pith balls on the nail. 

Cosette’s entire person was simplicity, ingenuousness, 
whiteness, candor, and radiance, and it might have been 
said of her that she was transparent. She produced on 
every one who saw her a sensation of April and daybreak, 
and she had dew in her eyes. Cosette was a condensation 
of the light of dawn in a woman's form. 

It was quite simple that Marius, as he adored, should 
admire. But the truth is, that this little boarding-school 
miss, just freshly turned out of a convent, talked with 
exquisite penetration, and made at times all sorts of true 
and delicate remarks. Her chattering was conversation, 
and she was never mistaken about anything, and conversed 
correctly. Woman feels and speaks with the infallibility 
which is the tender instincts of the heart. No one knows 
like a woman how to say things which are at once gentle 
and deep. Gentleness and depth, in those things the whole 
of woman is contained, and it is heaven. 

And in this perfect felicity tears welled in their eyes at 




every moment. A lady-bird crushed, a feather that fell irom 
a nest, a branch of hawthorn broken, moved their and 
then ecstaey, rently drowned by melancholy, seemed to ask 
for nothing better than to weep. The most sovereign symp- 
tom of love is a tenderness which becomes at times almost 
insupportable. 

And by the side of all this — for contradictions are the 
lightning sport of love — they were fond of laughing witli ti 
ravishing liberty, and so familiarly that, at times, they al- 
most seemed like two lads. Still, even without these" two 
lieai*ts intoxicated with chastity being conscious of it. mifor- 
gotable nature is ever there, ever there with its brutal a,nd 
f'liblime objects, and whatever the innocence of souls may 
be, they feel in the most chaste tete-a-tete the mysterious 
and adorabled istinction which separates a couple of lovers 
from a couple cf riends. 

They idolized each other. 

The permanent and immutable exist; a couple love, they 
laugh, they make little pouts with their lips, they intertwine 
their fingers, and that does not prevent eternity. Two lovers 
conceal themselves in a garden in the twilight, in the invis- 
ible, with the birds and the roses, they fascinate each other 
in the darkness with their souls which they place in their 
eyes, they mutter, they whisper, and during this period 
immense constellations of planets fill infinity. 


CHAPTER II 


THE STUPEFACTION OF COMPLETE HAPPINESS, 


Cosette and Marius lived vaguely in the intoxication of 
their madness, and they did not notice the cholera, which 
was decimating Paris in that very month.' They had made 
as many confessions to each other as they could, but they 
had not extended very far beyond their names. Marius had 
told Cosette that he was an orphan, Pontmercy by name, 
a barrister by profession, and gaining a livelihood by wril,- 
ing things for publishers: his father was a colonel, a hero, 
and he, Marius, had quarreled with his grandfatlier, wiio 
was very rich. He also incidentally remarked that he was 
a baron, but this did not produce much effect on Cosette. 
Marius a baron? she did not understand it, and did not 
know what the word meant, and Marius wm Marius to her. 
For her part, she confided to him that she had been educated 
at the convent of the Little Picpus, that her mother was dead, 
like his, that her father's name was Fauchelevent, that ho 
was very good and gave a great deal to the poor, but was 
himself poor, and deprived himself of everything, while 
depriving her of nothing. 
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Stranse to sav, in ilie species of sympliony wMcli Marius 
had litel in sTnce he found Cosette again, the past, even 
the most recent, had become so confused and distant to 
hnn that what Cosette told him completely satisfied him 
Ho did not even dream of talking to her about the nocturnal 
adventure in the garret, the Thenardiers the burning, the 
attitude and singular flight of hei fauiti. Aianus 
momentarily forgot all this; he did not know at 
hp had done in the morning, where he had breaktabted oi 
who had spoke to him; he had a song m ms 
dered him deaf to every other thought, and he only ®^i^d 
tlurin®* the hours when he saw Cosette. As he was m hed\ eii 
at that time it was perfectly simple that he should torgettha 
earth Both of them bore languidly the imdeflnable weight; 
of immaterial joys; that is the way in which those somnam- 
bulists called lovers lived. , 

Alas! who is there that has not 
why does an hour arrive when we emerge tiom this azure, 
and why does life go on afterward? ^ ■ . 

Love almost takes the place of thought, and is an ardent 
forgetfulness of the rest It is absurd to ask passion foi 
logic for there is no more an absolute logical 
in^ie human heart than there is a perfect geometric 
in the celestial mechanism. For Cocette and Manus nothii tj 
nioie eS kan Marius and Cosette; whoie uniYrse 
around them had fallen into a gulf, and thej m a 

golden moment, with nothing before 

them Marius scarce remembered that Cosette had a father, 
and“n his S there was the effacement of bedasslement. 
Of what did these lovers talk? as we have seen, of 
swallows the setting sun, the rising moon, and all the 
imnortan't things. They had told themselves everyttmg 
exknt everkhilg, for the everything of lovers is nothing. 
Of what vkufd it he to talk of her father, the real les 
that den, those bandits, that adventure, and was it Qmte 
oprtain that the nightmare had existed? They were two, 
they adored' each other, and there was only that, there was 
nothin" else It is probable that this evanishment of death 
beWnd“us is inhered to the arrival in Paradise Have we 
S demons? are there any? have we trembled? have we 
suffered? we no longer know, and there is a loseate cloud 

^^^Hence these two beings lived in this way, very high up, 
and with all the unverisimilitude which there is in nature; 
neither at the nadir nor at the zenith, but between man and 
the seraphs, above the mud and below the aether, m the 
clouds; they were not so much flesh and bone as soul and 
ecstacy from head to foot, already too sublimated to walk 
on earth, and still too loaded with humanity to disappear 
in aether, and held in suspense like atoms which are 'wait- 
ing to be precipitated; apparently beyond the pale or des- 
tiny, and ignorant of that rut, yesterday, today, and to- 
niorrowj amazedi ttansportedj and floating at with 
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a lightness sufficient for a flight in the infinitude, and almost 
ready for the eternal departure. 

They slept awake In this sweet lulling; oil splendid 
lethargy of the real overpowered by the ideal! 

At times Cosette was so beautiful that Marius closed his 
eyes before her. The best way of gazing- at the soul is with 
cdosed eyes. 

Marius and Cosette did not ask themselves to what this 
would lead them, and looked at each other as if they 
had already arrived. It is a strange claim on the part of 
men to wish that love should lead them somewhere. 


CHAPTER III, 

THE BEGINNING OP THE SHADOW. 

Jean Yaljean suspected nothing, for Cosette, w'ho, not 
quite such a dreamer as Marius, was gay, and that sufficed 
to render Jean Yaljean happy. Cosette’s thoughts, her ten- 
der preoccupations, and the image of Marius which filled 
her soul, I'emoved none of the incomparable purity of her 
splendid, chaste, and smiling forehead. She was at the age 
when the virgin wears her love as the angel w'ears its Iliv. 
Jean Yaljean was, therefore, happy; and, besides, when 
two lovers understand each other, things always go well, 
and any third party who might trouble their love is kept 
in a perfect state of blindness by a small number of pre- 
cautions, which are always the same with all lovers. Hence 
Cosette never made any objections; if he wished to take 
a walk very good, my little papa, and if he stayed at home, 
very good, and if he -wished to spend the evening with Cos- 
ette, she was enchanted. As he always went to his out-house 
at ten o’clock at night, on those occasions Marius did not 
reach the garden till after that hour, when he heard from the 
street Cosette opening the door. We need hardly sav that 
Marius was never visible by day, and Jean Yaljean did not 
even remember that Marius existed. One morning, however, 
he happened to say to Cosette, *‘Why, the back of your 
dress is all white!” On the previous evening Marius in a 
transport had pressed Cosette against the wall. 

Old Toussaint, who went to bed at an early hour, only 
thought of sleeping so soon as her work was finished, and 
was ignorant of everything like Jean Yaljean. 

Marius never set foot in the house when he was with 
Cosette; they concealed themselves in a niche near the 
steps, so as not to be seen or heard from the street, and sat 
there, often contenting themselves with the sole conversa- 
tion of pressing hands twenty times, a minute, and gazing 
at the branches of the trees. At such moments, had a 
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riisiiukrbolt fallen within thirty feet of them, they wonid 
not have noticed it, so profoundly was the reverie of the on€ 
absorbed and plunged in the reverie of the other. 

It a limpid purity, and the houses were all white, 
and nearly all alike. This genius of love is a collection of 
Illy leaves, and 'dove’s feathers. 

Tlie whole garden viras between them and the street, and 
each time that Marius came in and out he carefully restored 
the bar of the railings, so that no disarrangement was 
v.lsible.,,' 

He went away generally at midnight, and went back to 
Courfeyrac’s lodgings, Courfeyrae said to Bah or el: 

“Can you believe it? Marius returns home at present 
at one in the morning.” 

Bah Orel answered : 

“What v;oiild you have? There is always a bombshell 
inside a seminarist” 

At times Courfeyrae crossed his arms, assumed a stern 
air, and said to Marius: 

“Young man, you are becoming irregular in your habits.” 

Courfeyrae, who was a practical man, was not pleased 
with this reflection of an invisible paradise cast on Marius; 
he w'as hut little accustomed to unpublished passions, hence 
he gre-w Impatient, and at times summoned Marius to return 
to reality. 

One morning he cast this admonition to him: 

“My dear fellow, you produce on me the effect at present 
of being a denizen of the moon, in the kingdom of dreams, 
the province of illusion, whose chief city is soap-bubble 
Come, don’t play the prude— what is her name?” 

But nothing could make Marius speak, and his nails 
could have dragged from him more easily than one of 
these three sacred syllables of which the ineffable name 
Cosette was composed. True love is luminous as the dawn, 
and silent as the tomb. Still Courfeyrae found this change 
in Marius, that his taciturnity was radiant. 

During the sweet month of May, Marius and Cosette 
knew this immense happiness — to quaiTel and become recon- 
ciled, to talk for a long time, and with the most minute 
details, about people who did not interest them the least in 
the world— a further proof that in that ravishing opera 
which is called love, the libretto is nothing. 

For Marius it ’was heaven to listen to Cosette talking 
of dress; for Cosette to listen to Marius talking politics, to 
listen, knee against knee, to the vehicles passing along the 
Hue de Babyioue, to look at the same planet in space, or the 
same worm glistening in the grass, to be silent together, 
a greater pleasure still than talking, etc., etc., etc. 

Still various complications -were approaching. 

One evening Marius was going to the rendezvous along 
the Boulevard des Invalides; he was walking as usual with 
zm head down, and as he was turning the corner of the Hue 
Plumet, he beam'd some one say close to him: 



'‘Good eveoing, Monsieur Marius.’’ 

He raised his head and recognized Eponine. 

This produced a singular effect; he had not once thought 
of the girl since the day when she led him to the Rue 
Plumet; he had not seen her again, and she had entirely left 
his mind. He had only motives to be grateful to her, he 
owed h*er his present happiness, and' yet it annoyed him to 
meet her. 

It is an error to believe that passion ^vhen It is happy 
•md pure, leads a man to a state of perfection; it leads him 
simply, as we have .shown, to a state of forgetfuliiep. In 
this situation man forgets to be wicked, but he also forgets 
to be good, and gratitude, duty', and essential and material 
recollections, fade away. At any other time Marius •woul*'"^ 
have been very ditTerent to Eponine, but, absorbed by Co- 
sette, he had not very clearly comprehended that this 
Eponine was Eponine Theiiardier, and that she bore a name 
written in liis father’s %vilI-~-that name to which he would 
have so ardently devoted himself a few" months previously. 
We show Manus as he was, and his father himself slightly 
disappeared in his mind beneath the splendor of his love. 

Hence he replied with some embarrassment: 

“Ah, is it you, Eponine?” 

“Why do you treat me so coldly? Have I done you any 
injury?” 

“No,” he answered. 

Certainly he had no fault to find with her; on the con- 
trary. Still he felt that he could not but , say “you” to 
Eponine, now that he said “thou” to 'Ccsette. 

" As he remained silent, she exclaimed: . 

“Tell me — ” 

Then she stopped, and it seemed as if words failed this 
creature, wdio wais formerly 'so impudent and bold. She 
tried to smile and could not, so continued: 

“Well?” 

Then she was silent again, and looked down on the 
•ground. , ‘ 

“Good night, Monsieur Marturj,” she suddenly said, and 
away. 
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A CAB RUNS IN ENGLISH AND BARKS IN SLANG, 


The next day—it was June 3, 1832, a date to which we 
draw attention owing to the grave events which were at 
that moment hanging over the horizon of Paris in the state 
ot lightning-charged clouds — Marius at night-fall was fol- 
lowing the same road as on the previous evening, with the 
same ravishing thoughts in his heart, when he saw between 
the boulevard trees Eponine coming toward him, Tw^ 
days running — ^that was too much; so he sharply turned 
back, changed his course, and went to Rue Plumet by the 
Rue Monsieur. 

This caused Eponine to follow him as far as the Rue 
Plumet, a thing she never had done before; hitherto sh<^ 
had contented herself with watching him as he passed along 
the boulevard, without attempting to meet him: last evening 
\vas the first time that she ventured to address him. 

Eponine followed him, then, without suspecting it: she 
saw him move the railing-bar aside and step into the garden. 

‘•Hilloh!’' she said, ‘‘he enters the house/' 

She went up to the railing, felt the bars in turn, and 
easily distinguished the one which Marius had removed: 
and she muttered in a low voice, and with a lugubrious 
accent: “None of that, Lisette!” 

She sat down on the stone work of the railing, close tc 
the bar, as if she were guarding it. It was exactly at the 
spot where the railings joined the next wall, and there was 
there a dark corner, in which Eponine entirely disappeared. 

She remained thus for more than an hour without stirring 
or breathing, absorbed in thought. 

About ten o’clock at night, one of the two or three passers 
along the Rue Plumet, an old belated citizen, who was hur- 
rying along the deserted and ill-famed street, while passing 
the railing, heard a dull menacing voice saying: 

“I am not surprised now that he comes every evening.” 

The passer-by looked around him, saw nobody, did not 
dare to peer into this dark corner, and felt horribly alarmed. 
He redoubled his speed; and was quite right in doing so 
for in a few minutes six men, who were walking separately, 
and at some distance from each other under the walls, and 
who might have been taken for a drunken patrol, entered 
the Rue Plumet; the first who reached the railings stopped 
and, waited for the rest, and a second after, all six were 
together, and began talking in whispered slang: 
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"lt*s liereA said one of tliem. 

*'ls tliere a dog in the garden?'’ another asked. 

*‘I don’t know. In any case I have brought a ball which 
we will make it swallow.” 

“Have YOU got some mastic to break a pane?” 

“Yes.” 

“The railings are okh” remarked the fifth man, who 
seemed to have the voice of a ventriloquist. 

“All the better,” said the second speaker, “it will make 
no noise when sawn, and won't be so hard to cut through.” 

The sixth, who had not yet^ opened his mouth, began 
examining the railings as Eponine had done an hour ago, 
and thus reached the bar which Marius had unfastened. 
Just as he was about to seize this bar, a hand suddenly 
emerging from the darkness clutched his arm; he felt him- 
self roughly thrust back, and a hoarse voice wdiispered to 
him: “There's a cab (a dog).” 

At the same time he saw a pale girl standing in front of 
him. ' ■■ . . ■ . . 

The man had that emotion which is always produced by 
things unexpected; Ms hair stood hideously on end. Noth- 
ing is more formidable to look at than startled wild beasts. 
He fell back and stammered: 

“Who is this slie-devii?” 

“Your daughter.” 

It was, in truth, Eponine speaking to Thenardter. 

Upon her apparition, the other five men, that is to say, 
Claqiiesous, Gueulemcr, Babet, ' Montparnasse, and Brujon, 
approached noiselessly, without hurry or saying a word, 
but with the sinister slowness peculiar to these men of the 
night , . ' 

Some hideous tools could be distinguished in their hands, 
and Gueulemer held a pair of those short pincers which 
burglars call fauehons. 

“Well, what are you doing here? what -do you want? 
are you mad?” Thdnardler exclaimed, as far as is possible 
to exclaim in a whisper. “Have you come to prevent us 
from working?” 

Eponine burst into a laugh and leapt on his neck, 

I am here, my dear little pappy, because I am here; are 
not people allowed to sit dowm in copings at present? it is 
you w^ho oughtn’t to be here; and what have you come to 
'do, since it is a biscuit? I told Magnon so, and there is 
nothing to be done here. But embrace me, my dear pappy. 
It is such a time since I saw you. You are out, then!” 

Thenarclier tried to free himself from^ Eponine’s arms, 
and growled: 

“There, there yen have embraced me. Yes, I am out, and 
not in. Now be off.” 

But Eponine did not loose her hold, and redoubled her 
caresses. 

“My dear pappy, how ever did you manage? You must 
have been very clever to get out of that scrape, so tell me 
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ail about it.. And where is mamma? give me some news of 

her.” 

Thenardier answered: 

“She’s all right. I don’t know, leave me and be off, I 
tell you.” 

“I lio not exactly wmnt to go off,” Eponine said with 
the pout of a spoiled child; “you send me awmy, tiiough I 
haveiih seen you now for four months, and I have scarce 
had time to embrace yon.” 

And she caught her father again around the neck. 

“Oil, come, this is a bore,” said Babet, 

“'Make haste,” said Gueulemer, ‘‘the police may pass.” 

The ventriloquial voice hummed: 

“Nous’n sommes pas le jour de Tan, 

A becoter, papa, mamma.”* 

Eponine turned to the five bandits: 

“VvTiy, that’s Mcnsieur Brujon. Good evening, Monsieur 
Babet; good evening, Monsieur Claquesous. What, don’t 
you know me, Monsieur Gueulemer? Ho-w are you, Mont- 
parnasse?” 

“Yes, they know yon,” said Thenardier; “but now good 
night and be off; leave ns alone.” 

“It is the hour of the foxes, and not of the chickens,” 
said Montparnasse, 

“Don’t you see that we have work here?” Babet added. 

Eponine took Montparnasse by the hand. “Mind,” he 
said, “ 3 mn will cut yourself, for I have an open knife.” 

“My dear Montparnasse,” Eponine replied very gently, 
“confidence ought to he placed in people, and I am my 
father’s daughter, perhaps. Monsieur Babet, Monsieur 
Gueulemer, I was ordered to examine into this affair.” 

It is remarkable that Eponine did not speak slang; ever 
since she had known Marius that frightful language had 
become impossible to her. She pressed Gueulemer’s great, 
coarse fingers in her little bony hand, ^vhich was as w’^eak as 
that of a skeleton, and continued; “You know very well 
that 1 am no fool, and people generally believe me. I have 
done you a service now and then; well, I have made in- 
quiries, and you wmuld run a needless risk. I svrear to you 
that there is nothing to be done in this house.” 

“There are lone women,” said Gueulemer. 

“No, they have moved away.” 

“Well, the candles haven’t,” Babet remarked, and he 
pointed over the ti'ees to a light which was moving about 
the garret; it was Toussaint who was up so late in order to 
hang up some linen to dry. Eponine made a final effort. 

“Well,” she said, “they are very poor people and there 
Isn’t a penny piece in the house.” 

“Go to the devil,” cried Thenardier; “when we have 


’Tis not the first of the New’' Yeax' 
To hug papa and mamma dear. 
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tiirEet! the house topsy-turvy, ana plaeea the cellar at top 
and the attics at the hottom we will tell yon what there is 
inside and whether they are francs, sons, or iiards.*’ 

And he thrust her away that he might pass. 

“aiy kind M. Montparnasse,’’ Eponine said, “I ask you, 
who are a good fellow, not to go in.” 

“Take care: yen’ll cut yourself,” Montparnasse replied. 

Tlieiiardier remarked, wdth that decisive accent of his: 

“Decamp, fairy, and leave men to do their bnsiness.” 

Eponine let go Montparnasse's hand, which she had 
seized again, and said: 

“So you intend to enter this house?” 

“A little,” the ventriloquist said with a giuii. 

She leaned against the railing, faced these six men armed 
to the teeth, to whom night gave demoniac faces, and said 
in a firm, low voice: 

“Well, I will not let you!” 

They stopped in stupefaction, but the ventriloquist com- 
pleted his laugh. She eontiiiued:- 

“Friends, li.sten to me, for it’s now^ my turn to speak. 
If you eater this garden or touch this railing I wall scream, 
knock at doors, wake people; I wall have 5 ’ou all six seized 
and call the police.” 

“She is capable of doing it,” Thenardier whispered to 
the ventriloquist and Brujon. 

She shook her head and added: 

“Beginning with my father.” 

Thenardier approached her. ^ 

“Not so close, my good man,” she said. 

He fell hack, grcwling between his teeth, “Why, what is 
the matter?” end added, “the b 

She burst into a terrible laugh. 

“As you please, but you shall not enter; but I am not 
the daughter of a dog, since I am the whelp of a wolf. You 
are six, but what do I care for that? You are men and I am 
a woman. You w’on“t frighten me, I can tell you, and you 
shall not enter this house, because it does not please 'me. 
If you come nearer I bark, and I told jmu there was a dog, 
and I am if. 1 do not care a farthing for you, so go your 
way, for you annoy me! Go where you like, but don’t come 
here, for I forbid it. Come on as you like, you with your 
knives, and I have my feet.” 

She advanced a step toward the bandits and said, with 
the same frightful laugh: 

“Goxifoimd it! I’m not frightened. This summer I shall 
be hungry and this winter 1 shall be cold. W'hat asses these 
men must be to think they can frighten a girl! Afraid of 
what? You have got dolls of mistresses who crawl under 
the bed when you talk big, but I am afraid of nothing!” 

She fixed her eye on Thenardier and said, “Not even of 
you, father.” 

Then she continued as she turned her spectral, blood- 
shot eyeballs on each- of the bandits in turn: 
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“What do I care whether I am picked up tomorrow on 
Uie pavement of the Rue Pliimet, stabbed by my father, or 
am found within a year in the nets of St. Cloud or on 
Swan’s island, among old rotting corks and drowned dogs!” 

She was compelled to break off, for she was attacked by 
a dry cough, and her breath came from her weak, narrow 
chest like the death rattle. 

She continued: 

“I have only to cry out and people will come, patatras. 
You are six, but I am all Paris.” 

Thenardier moved a step toward her. 

“Don’t come near me,” she cried. 

He stopped and said gently: 

“Well, no, I will not approach you, hut do not talk so 
loud. Do you wish to prevent us from working, my daugh- 
ter? And yet we must earn a livelihood. Do you no longer 
feel any affection for your father?” 

“You bore me,” said Eponine. 

“Still we must live; we must eat — ” 

“Rot of hunger.” 

This said, she sat down on the coping of the railings and 
sang: 

“Mon hras si dodu, 

Majambe bien faite, 

Et ie temps perdu.”'’*' 


She had her elbow on her knee and her chin in her hand, 
and balanced her foot with a careless air. Her ragged gown 
displayed her thin shoulder-blades, and the neighboring 
lamp lit up her profile and attitude. Nothing more resolute 
or more surprising could well be imagined. The six bur- 
glars, amazed and savage at being held in check by a girl, 
went under the shadow of the lamp and held council, with 
humiliated and furious shrugs of their shoulders. She, 
however, looked at them with a peaceful and stern air. 

“There’s something the matter with her,” said Babet, 
“some reason for it Can she be in love with the dog? and, 
yet, it’s a pity to miss the affair. There are two women 
who live alone, an old cove who lives in a yard, and very 
decent curtains up to the windows. The old swell must be 
a Jew, and I consider the affair a good one.” 

“Well, do you fellows go in,” Montparnasse exclaimed, 
“and do the trick. I will remain here with the girl, and if 
she stirs — ” 

He let “the knife which he held in his hand glisten in 
the lamp-light. Thenardier did not say a word and seemed 
ready for anything they pleased. Brujon, who was a bit 
of an oracle, and who, as we know, “put up the Job,” had 
net yet spoken, and seemed thoughtful. He was supposed 

*“So plump is my arm. 

My leg so well formed. 

Yet my time has no charm.” 
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•to. recoil at no tiling,. and it was B-otorious that he. had plim- 
derec! a poiice dice through sheer bravado. Moreover, he 
ivrole verses and songs, which gave him a great authority. 
Babet questioned him: 

“Have you nothing to say, Brujon?” 

Brujon reniaiiied silent for a moment, then tossed his 
head in several different ways, and at iengtli decided on 
speaking. 

“Look here. I saw this morning two sparrows fighting, 
and tonight I stumble over a quarrelsome woman; all that 
is bad, so let us be off.’' 

They went away, and while doing so Montparnasse mut* 
teredr . ■ . 

“No matter, if you had been agreeable I would have cut 
her throat.” 

Babet rep!.ied: 

“I wouldn’t, for I never strike a lady.” 

At the corner of the street they stopped and exchanged 
in a low voice this enigmatical dialogue: 

“Where shall we go and sleep tonight?” 

“Under Paris.” 

“Have you your key about you, Thenardier?” 

“Of course.” 

Eponine, vrho did not take her eyes off them, saw them 
return by the road along which they had come. She rose 
and crawled after them, along the walls and the houses. 
She followed them thus along the boulevard; there they 
separated, and she saw the six men bury themselves in the 
darkness, where they seemed to fade away. 


CHAPTER V, 


THINGS OP THE NIGHT. 


After the departure of the bandits the Rue Piiimet re- 
sumed its calm, nocturnal aspect. 

What had just taken place in this street would not have 
astonished a forest, for the thickets, the coppices, the 
heather, the interlaced branches, and the tall grass, exist in 
a sombre wmy; the savage crowd catches glimpses there of 
the sudden apparitions of the Invisible world. What there 
is below man distinguishes there through the mist what 
there is beyond man, and things unknown to us living be- 
ings confront each other there in the night. Bristling and 
savage nature is startled by certain approaches, in which 
it seems to feel the superiiatnral; the forces of the shadow 
know^ each other and maintain a mysterious equilibrium be- 
tween themselves. Teeth and claws fear that which is iin- 
setoble, and bloocl-drinking bestiality, voracious, starviaA 
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appetites ill search of prey, the instincts armed with nails and 
Jaws, which have for their source and object the stomach, 
look at and sniff anxiousiy the impassive spectral lineaments 
provdiiig about in a winding-sheet or standing erect in this 
%u'igu8ly rustling robe, and which seems to them to live a 
dead and terrible life. These brutalities, which are only 
matter, have a confused fear at having to deal with the im- 
mense condensed obscurity in an unknown being. A black 
hgiire barring the passage stops the wild beast short; what 
comes from ilie cemetery intimidates and disconcerts what 
comes from the den; ferocious things are afraid of sinister 
things, and wolves recoil on coming across a ghoul. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MARIUS GIVES COSETTE HIS ADDRESS. 

While this sort of human-faced dog was mounting guard 
against the railing, and six bandits fied before a girl, Marius 
was by Cosette’s side. 

The sky had never been more star-spangled and more 
charming, the trees more rustling, or the smell of the grass 
more penetrating; never had the birds fallen asleep be- 
neath the frondage with a softer noise; never had the uni- 
versal harmonies of serenity responded better to the inter- 
nal music of the soul; never had Marius been more enam- 
ored, happier, or in greater ecstasy. But he had found Co- 
sette sad; she had been crying, and her eyes were red. 

It was the first cloud in this admirable dream. 

Marius' first remark was: 

“What is the matter with you?” 

And she replied: 

“I will tell yen.” 

Then she sat down on the bench near the house, and 
while he took his seat, all trembling, by her side, she con- 
tinued: 

“My father told me this morning to hold myself in readi- 
ness, for he had business to attend to, and we were probably 
going away.” 

Marius shuddered from head to foot. 

When 'we reach the end of life death signifies a depart- 
ure, but at the beginning departure means death. 

For six weeks past Marius had slowly and gradually 
taken possession of Cosette; it was a perfect ideal, but pro- 
found, possession. As we have explained, in first love men 
take the soul long before the body; at a later date they take 
the body before the soul ; and at times they do not take the 
soul at aii— the Faublas and Prudhommes add, because there 
js no such thing* hBfc the sarcasm is fortunately a bias- 
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phemy. Marius, tliea, possessed Cosette in the way that 
iiiincis possess: but he enveloped her with his entire soul, 
and Jealously seized her with an ineredible conviction. He 
possessed her touch, her breath, her perfume, the deep Hash 
of her blue eyes, the softness of her skin when he touched 
her hand, the charming mark which she had on her neck, 
and all her thoughts. They had agreed never to sleep with- 
out dreaiiiing of each other and had kept their word. He, 
therefore possessed all Cosette’s dreams. He looked at her 
Incessantly and sometimes breathed on the short hairs 
which she had on her neck, and said to himself that there 
was not one of those hairs wdiich did not belong to him. 
He contemplated and adored the things she tvore, "her bows, 
her cuffs, her gloves, and slippers, like sacred objects, of 
which he was the master. He thought that he was the 
lord of the small tortoise-sheli combs which she had in her 
hair, and h*^ said to himself, In the confused stammering of 
voluptuousness, that there ■ was not a seam of her dress, not 
a mesh of her stockings, not a wrinkle in her bodice, which 
was not his. By the side of Cosette he felt close to his 
property, near his creature, who was at once his despot and 
his slave. It seemed that they had so blended their souls 
that, if they had wished to take them back, it would have 
been impossible for them to recognize them. This is mine 
— no, it is mine—I assure you , that you are mistaken. This 
is really I — what you take for yourself is myself: Marius 
was something which formed part of Cosette and Cosette 
was something that formed part of Marius. Marius f el t Co- 
sette live in him; to have Cosette, to possess Cosette, was 
to him not very different from breathing. It wms in the 
midst of this faith, this intoxication, this virgin, extraor- 
dinary, and absolute possession, and this sovereignty, that 
the words, are going away,*' suddenly fell on him, and 
the stern voice of reality shouted to him, “Cosette is not 
thine.” 

]\tariiis awoke. For six weeks, as we said, he had been 
living out of life, and the word “depart” made him roughly 
re-enter it. 

He could not find a word to say, and Cosette merely no- 
ticed that his hand was very cold. She said to him in 
her turn: 

“What is the matter with, you?” 

He answered, in so low a voice that Cosette could scarce 
hear him: 

“I do not understand what you said.” 

She continued: 

“This morning my father told me to prepare my clothes 
and hold myself ready, that he would give me his linen to 
put in a portmanteau, that he was obliged to make a jour- 
ney, that we were going away, that we must have a large 
trunk for myself and a small one for him, to get all this 
ready within a week, and that we should probably go to 
England.” 
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“Why, It is monstrous!'' Marius exclaimed. 

It is certain that, at this moment, in Marius' mind, no 
ahuse. of power, no violence, no abomination of the most 
i^rodigioiis tyrants, no deed of Busiris, Tiberius, or Henry 
Vm., equaled in ferocity this one — M. Faiichelevent tak- 
ing his daughter to England because he had business to at- 
tend to. He asked in a faint voice: 

“And when will you start?” 

“Fie did not say when.” 

“And when will you return?” 

“He (lid not tell me.” 

And Marius rose and said coldly: 

“Will you go, Cosette?” 

Cosette turned to him, her beautiful eyes full of agony, 
and answered, with a species of wildness: 

“WTiere?” 

“To England; will you go?” 

“WTiat can I do ?” she said, clasping her hands. 

“Then you will go?”. 

“If my father goes.” 

“So you are determined to go?” 

Cosette seized Marius’ hand, and pressed it as sole reply. 

“A'ery well,” said Marius, “in that case I shall go else- 
where.” 

Cosette felt the meaning of this remark even more than 
she comprehended it; she turned so pale that her face be- 
came white in the darkness and stammered: 

“What do you mean?” 

Marius looked at her, then slowly raised his eyes to 
heaven, and replied: 

“Nothing.” 

When he looked down again he saw' Cosette smiling at 
him ; the smile of the woman whom we love has a brilliancy 
which is visible at night. 

“How foolish we are! Marius, I have an idea.” 

“What is it?” 

“Follow us if we go away! I will tell you whither! and 
you can join me where I am.” 

Marius was now a thoroughly wide-awake man, and 
had fallen back into reality; hence he cried to Cosette: 

“Go with you! are you mad? why, it would require 
money, and I have none! Go to England! why I already owe 
more than ten louis to Courfeyrac, one of my friends, whom 
you do not know! I have an old hat, which is not worth 
three francs, a coat with buttons missing in front, my shirt 
is all torn, my hoots let in water, I am out at elbows, but 
I have not thought of it for six weeks, and did not tell you. 
Cosette, I am a wretch; you only see me at night and give 
me your love: were you to see me by day you would give 
me a halfpenny. Go to England! Why I have not enough 
to pay for the passport!” 

Fie threw himself against a tree, with his arms over his 
head, and his forehead pressed to the bark, neither feeling 
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t'he wooii that grazed liis skin nor the fever which spotted 
bis temples. mi3tioiiiess and ready to fall, like the statue 
ot despair. 

He remained for a long time in this state— people would 
reiiiain for an eternity in such abysses. 

At iengtli he turned and heard behind a little slillefl. 
soft, and sad sound; It was Cosette sobbing: she had been 
crying for more liiaii two hours by the side of Marius, who 
was retlecting. 

He went up to her, fell on his knees, seized her foot, 
whicdi peeped out from under her skirt, and kissed it. 
let liim do so In silence, for there are moments when a 
woman accepts, like a sombre and resigned duty, the wor- 
ship of love. ' 

“Do not weepA he said. 

She continued: 

“But I am, perhaps, going away, and yoii^ are not able 
to come with me.’' ' 

He said, “Do ■ you love'me?”' 

She replied by sobbing ■ that Paradisaic word, which Is 
never more charming than through tears, “1 adore you." 

He pursued, with an accent which was an inexpressible 
caress:'' ' 

“Do not weep. M’lil you do so much for me as to check 
yoitr tears?” 

“Do you love me?” she said. 

He took her hand. 

“Cosette, 1 have never pledged my w'ord of honor to any 
one, because it frightens me, and I feel that my father is 
by the side of it. Well, 1 pledge you my most sacred wmrd 
of honor that if you go away I shall die.” 

There was in the accent with w'hich he uttered the.se 
words such a solemn and calm melancholy that Cosette 
trembled, and she felt that chill which is produced by the 
passing of a sombre and true thing. In her teiTor she 
ceased. 1;o weep. 

“Now listen to me,” he said; “do not expect me to-* 
morrow.” 

“Why ,:not?”' 

“Do not exnect me till the day after.” 

“Oh, why?” 

“You will see.” 

“A day without your coming! — oh, it is impossible.” 

“Let us sacrifice a day to have, perhaps, one whole life.” 

And Marius added in a low voice and aside: “He is a 
man who makes no change in his habits, and he never re- 
ceived anybody before the evening.” 

“What man are you talking about,” Cosette asked. 

“I? I did not say anything.” 

“What do you hope for, then?” 

“Wait till the day after tomorrow.” 

“Do you desire it?” 

“Yes, Cosette.” 
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He took her head between his two hands, as she stood 
on tiptoe to reach him, and tried to see his hopes In her 
eyes. Marius added: 

“By the bye, you must know my address, for something 
iTiigiit happen; I live wdth my friend Courfeyrac, at No. 16, 
.line de la Verrerie.’’ 

He felt in his pockets, took out a knife, and scratched 
the address on the piaster of the wall. In the meanwhile, 
Cosette had begun looking in his eyes again. 

“Tell me your thought, Marius, for you have one. Tell 
it to me. Oh, tell it to me, so that I may pass a good 
night”' ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

“My thought is this; it is impossible that God can wish 
to separate us. Expect me the clay after tomorrow.” 

“What shall I do till then?” Gosette said. “You are in 
the world, and come and go; how happy men are! but I 
shall remain all alone. Oh, I shall be so sad! what will you 
do tomorrow night, tell me?” 

“I shall try something.” 

“In that case I shall pray to Heaven, and think of you, 
so that you may succeed. I will not question you any more, 
as you do not wish it, and you are my master. I will spend 
ray evening in singing the song from Euryanthe, of which 
you are so fond, and which, you heard one night under my 
shutters. But you will come early the next evening, and I 
shall expect you at nine o’clock exactly. I warn you. Oh, 
good Heaven! how sad it is that the days are so long! You 
hear; I shall be in the garden as it is striking nine.” 

“And I too.” 

And without saying a word, moved by the same thought, 
carried away by those electric currents which place t'wo 
lovers in continual communication, both intoxicated with 
voluptuousness, even in their grief, fell into each other’s 
arms without noticing that their lips joined together, while 
their upraised eyes, overflowing with ecstasy and full of 
tears, contemplated the stars. When Marius left, the street 
was deserted, for it was the moment when Eponine followed 
me bandits into the boulevard. While Marius dreamed with 
his head leaning against a tree an idea had crossed his 
mind, an idea, alas! which himself considered mad and 
impossible. He had formed a violent resolution. 
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AN OLD HEART AND A YOUNG HEART FACE EACH 
OTHER. 
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r-ne who was dead, Madame cie Pontmeroy, taken when she 
was f^iKhteeu. He incessantly regarded this portrait, and 
[mnpened to say one day, while gazing at it: 

“I can notice a likeness.” 

“To my sister?” Mile. Gillenormand remarked, “oh, cer- 
tainly.” 

The old man added, “And to him, too.” 

When he w^^as once sitting, with his knees against each 
other, and his eyes almost closed in a melancholy posture, his 
daughter ventured to say to him: 

■‘Father, are you still so furious against — ?” She stopped, 
not daring to go further. 

“Against whom?” he asked. 

“That poor Marius.” 

He raised his old head, laid his thin wrinkled fist on the 
table, and cried, in his loudest and most irritated accent: 

“Poor Marius, you say! that gentleman is a scoundrel, 
a scamp, a little vain ingrate, without heart or soul, a proud 
and wicked man!” 

And he turned away, so that his daughter might not see 
a tear which he had in liis eyes. Three days later he in- 
terrupted a silence which had lasted four hours to say to 
his daughter grufily: 

“I had had the honor of begging Mademoiselle Gillenor- 
mand never to mention his name to me.” 

Aunt Gillenormand gave up all attempts, and formed this 
profound diagnostic; “My father w^as never very fond of my 
sister after her folly. It is clear that he detests Marius.” 

“After her folly” meant, “since she married the colonel.” 
Still, as may be conjectured, Mademoiselle Gillenormand 
failed in her attempt to substitute her favorite, the officer 
of lancers, in Marius’ place. Theodiile had met with no 
success, and M. Gillenormand refused to accept the qui pro 
quo; for the vacuum in the heart cannot be stopped by a 
bung. Theodule, on his side, while sniffing the inheritance, 
felt a repugnance to the duty of pleasing, and the old gen- 
tleman annoyed the lancer, while the lancer offended the 
old gentleman. Lieutenant Theodule was certainly gay hut 
gossiping, frivolous but vulgar, a good liver but bad com- 
pany; he had mistresses, it is true, and he talked a good 
deal about them, it is also true, but then he talked badly. 
All his qualities had a defect, and M. Gillenormand wms 
w'orn out with listening to the account of the few amours 
he had had round his barracks in the Rue Bahylone. And 
then Lieutenant Theodule called sometimes in uniform with 
the tricolor cockade, which rendered him simply impossible. 
M. Gillenormand eventually said to his daughter. “I have 
had enough of Theodule, for I care hut little for a warrior 
in peace times. You can receive him if you like, but for 
my part I do not know whether I do not prefer the sahrers 
to the trailing of sabres, and the clash of blades in a battle 
is less wretched, after ail, than the noise of scabbards on the 
pavement. And, then, to throw up one’s head like a king 



§f clubSr and to lace one*s self like a woman, to wear stays 
iiiicler a cuirass, is doubly ridiculous* Wben a mai. is a real 
man be keeps lilmself at an equal distance from braggadocio 
and foppishness. So keep your Theodule for yourself.'’ 
Though his daughter said to him, “'After all, he is your 
grandnephew, “ It happened that M. GiUenormand who was 
grandfather to the end of his nails, was not a graduate at 
ail; the fact is, that as he was a man of sense and com- 
parison, Theodule only served to make him regret Marius 
the more. 

On the evening of June 4th, which did sot prevent Father 
Gl! tenor mancl from having an excellent fire in his chimney, 
he had dismissed his daughter, who was sewing in the ad- 
joining room. He was alone in his apartment widi the 
pastoral hangings, wiOi his feet on the andirons, liaU' en- 
veloped in his nine-leaved Coromandel screen, sitting at a 
table on which two candles burned under a green shade, 
swallowed up in liis needle-worked easy chair, anti holding 
a book in his hand, which he was not reading. He was 
dressed, according to his wont, as an ‘Tacroyable,” and re- 
sembled an old portrait of Garat. This would have caused 
him to be followed in the streets, but wTienever h^ went out, 
his daughter wrapped him up in a sort of episcopal wadded 
coat, w’hicli hid his clothing. At home he never wore a 
dressing-gown, save when he got up and went to bed. “It 
gives an old look,’" he was wont to say. 

Father Gillenormand wms thinking of Marius bitterly and 
lovingly, and as usual, bitterness gained the upper hand. 
His savage tenderness always ended by boiling over and 
turning into indignation, and he was at the stage vrhen a 
man seeks to make up his mind and accepts that which is 
to be. He was explaining to himself that there was no 
longer any reason for Marius’ return, that if he had meant 
to come home he would have done so long before, and ail 
idea of it must be given up. He tried to form the idea that 
it wms all over, and that he should die without seeing that 
“gentleman” again. But his whole nature revolted, and 
his old paternity could not consent. “What,” he said, and it 
was his mournful burden, “he will not come back!” and his 
old bald head fell on bis chest, and he vaguely fixed a 
lamentable and irritated glance upon the ashes on his 
hearth. 

In the depth of this reverie his old servant Basque came 
in and asked: 

“Can you receive M. Marius, sir?” 

The old man sat up, livid, and like a corpse which is 
roused by a galvanic shock. All his blood flo’wed to his 
heart, and he stammered: 

“M. Marius, who?” 

“I do not know,” Basque replied, intimidated and dis- 
concerted by his master’s air, “for I did not see him. It 
was Nicolette who said to me Just now, ‘There is a young 
man here* say it is M. M’arius.* ** 
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Father Gillenormand stammered in a low voice, “Show 
him in.” 

And he remained in the same attitude with hanging head 
and eye fixed on the door. It opened, and a young man 
appeared— It was Marius, who stopped in the doorway as if 
waiting to be asked in. 

His almost wi*etched clothes could not be seen in the 
obscurity produced by the shade, and only his calm, grave, 
but strangely sorrow'ful face could be distinguished. 

Father Gillenormand, as if stunned by stupor and joy, 
remained for a few moments, seeing nothing but a brilliancy, 
as v/hen an apparition rises before us. He was ready to 
faint, and perceived Marius through a mist. It was really 
he, it was really Marius! 

At length, after four years! He took him in entirely, so 
to speak, at a glance, and found him handsome, noble, dis- 
tinguished, grown, a thorough man, with a proper atti- 
tude and a charming air. He felt inclined to open his arms 
and call the boy to him, his entrails were swelled with 
ravishment, affectionate words welled up and overflowed his 
bosom. At length all this tenderness burst forth and 
reached his lips, and through the contrast which formed 
the basis of his character a harshness issued from it. He 
said roughly: * 

"AVhat do you want here?” 

Marius replied with an embarrassed air: 

'‘Sir—” 

Monsieur Gillenormand would have liked for Marius to 
throw himself into his arms, and he was dissatisfied both 
with Marius and himself. He felt that he was rough and 
Marius cold, and it was an insupportable and irritating 
anxiety to the old gentleman to feel himself so tender and 
imploring within, and unable to be otherwise than ha,rsh 
externally. His bitterness returned, and he abruptly in- 
terrupted Marius. 

“In that case why do you come?” 

The “in that case” meant “if you have not come to em- 
brace me.” Marius gazed at his ancestor’s marble face. 

“Sir—” 

The old gentleman resumed in a stern voice: 

“Have you come to ask my pardon? have you recognized 
your error?” 

He believed that he was putting Marius on the right 
track, and that “the boy” was going to give way. Marius 
trembled, for it was a disavowal of his father that was 
asked of him, and he lowered his eyes and replied, “No, sir.” 

“Well, in that case,” the old man exclaimed impetuously, 
and with a sharp sorrow full of anger, “what is it you want 
of me?” 

Marius clasped his hands, advanced a step, and said in 
a weak, trembling voice: 

“T^ke pity on me, sir.”’ 

This word moved Oillpijoymand; had |t come sooner 
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it woiili! have softened him, but it came too late. The old 
gentlenian rose, and rested both hands on his cane; his lips 
were white, his forehead vacillated^ but his lofty stature 
towered over the stooping Marius. 

“Pity on you, sir! the young man asks pity of an old man 
of ninety-one! You are entering life, and I am leating it; 
you go to the play, to halls, to the coffee-house, the billiard- 
table; you are witty, you please women, you are a pretty 
fellow, while I spit on my logs in the middle of simiiner; 
you are rich with the only wealth there Is, -while I have all 
the poverty of eld age, infirmity, and isolation. You have 
your two-and-tiiirty teeth, a good stomach, a quick eye, 
strength, appetite, health, gayety, a forest of black hair, 
while I have not even my white hair left. I have lost my 
teeth, 1 am losing my legs, I am losing my memory, for 
there are three names of '-streets .which I incessantly con- 
found, the Rue Chariot, the Rue du Chaiime, and the Rue St. 
Claude. Such is my state; you have a whole future before 
you, full of sunshine, while I am beginning to see nothing, 
as I have advanced so far Into night. You are in love, that 
is a matter of course, while I am not beloved by a soul in 
the -^vorld, and yet you ask me for pity! By Jove, Moliere 
forgot that. If that is the vray in which you barristei's jest 
at the palace of justice, I compliment you most sincerely 
upon it, for you are droll fellows.” 

And the octogenarian added, in a serious and wrathful 
voice: 

“Well, what is it you want of me?” 

‘T am aware, sir,” said Maidus, “that my presence here 
displeases you, but I have only come to ask one thing of 
you, and then I shall go away at once.” 

“You are a fool,” the old man said; “who told you to go 
away?” 

This was the translation of the tender words -which he 
had at the bottom of his heart. “Ask my pardon, why don’t 
you? and throw your arms around my neck.” M. Gillenor- 
mand felt that Marius was going to leave him in a few 
moments, that his bad reception offended him, and that his 
harshness expelled him; he said all this to himself, and his 
grief -was augmented by it; as his grief immediately turned 
into passion and his harshness grew the greater. He had 
wished that Marius should understand, and Marius did not 
understand, which rendered the old gentleman furious. He 
continued: 

“What? you insulted me, your grandfather; you left my 
house to go to the Lord knows whither; you broke your 
aunt’s heart; you went away to lead a bachelor’s life, of 
course that’s more convenient, to play the fop, come home at 
all hours, and amuse yourself; you have given me no sign 
of life, you have incurred debts without even asking me to 
pay them, you have been a breaker of windows and a 
brawler, and at the end of four years you return to my 
house and have nothing more to say to me than that!” 



This violent way of forcing the grandson into tender- 
ness only produced silence on the part of Marius. M. Gille- 
normand folded his arnas, a gesture which with him was 
peculiarly imperious, and bitterly addressed Marius: 

“Let us come to an end. You have come to ask some- 
thing of me, you say! what is it? speak.*’ 

“Sir,” said Marius, with the look of a man who feels 
that he is going to fall over a precipice, “I have come to 
ask your permission to marry.” 

M, Gillenonnand rang the bell, and Basque popped his 
head into the door: 

“Send my daughter here.” 

A second later, the door opened again, and Mile. Gille- 
normand did not enter, but showed herself. Marius was 
standing silently, with drooping arms and the face of a 
criminal, while M. Gillenonnand walked up and down the 
room. He turned to his daughter and said to her: 

“It is nothing. This is M. Marius, wish him good even- 
ing. This gentleman desires to marry, that will do. Be 


The sound of the old men’s sharp, hoarse voice announced 
a mighty fury raging within him. The aunt looked at Marius 
in terror, seemed scarce to recognize him, did not utter a 
syllable, and disappeared before her father’s breath, like a 
straw before a hurricane. In the meanwhile M. Gillenor- 
mand had turned back and was now leaning against the 
mantelpiece. 

“You marry! at the age of one-and-twenty! you have 
settled all that, and have only a permission to ask, a mere 
formality? Sit down, sir. Well, you have had a revolution 
since I had the honor of seeing you last, the Jacobins had 
the best of it, and you are of course pleased; are you not a 
republican since you became a baron? those two things go 
famously together, and the republic is a sauce for the 
barony. Are you one of the decorated of July? did you give 
your small aid to take the Louvre, sir? Close by, in the 
Rue St. Antoine, opposite the Rue des Nonaindi^res, there 
is a cannon-ball imbedded in the wall of a house three 
stories up, with the inscription, July 28, 1830. Go and look 
at it, for it produces a famous effect. Ah! your friends do 
very pretty things! By the way, are they not erecting, a 
fountain on the site of the Due de Berry’s monument So 
you wish to marry? May I ask without any indiscretion, 
who the lady is?” 

He stopped, and before Marius had time to answer, he 
added violently: 

“Ah! have you a profession, a fortune? how much do 
vou earn by your trade as a lawyer?” 

“Nothing,” said Marius, with a sort of fierceness and 
almost stern resolution. 

“Nothing? then you have only the twelve hundred livres 
which I allow you to live on?” 

Marius made no reply, and M. Gllleaormand continued: 
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‘‘'III that ca?«e, I presume that the youBg lady is wealthy?’* 

“Like myself.” 

“What? no dowry?'’ 

. 

“Any expectatioiis?” 

, “I do not tMiik .'SO.** 

“Quite naked! and what is the' father?**. ■■ 

“I do not know.” 

“And wiiat is her name?” 

“Mademoiselle PaiieheleTent.” 

. ■ “Maclenioiselle Fanchewhat?” ' ■ 

“Paiichele^eiit.” 

“Ptt!” said the old geiitieman. 

“Sir!” Marius exclaimed. 

M. Gillenorniaiid iiit.erruptecl him, with the air of a man. 
who is talking to himself: 

“That is it, one-and-twenty, no profession, twelve hun- 
dred livres a year, and the Baroness Pontmercy will go and 
buy a penn’-orth of parsley at the green-grocer’s.” 

“Sir,” Marius replied In the wildness of the last vanish- 
iiig hope, “I implore you, 1 conjure you in Heaven's name, 
with clasped hands I throw’ myself at your feet — sir, permit 
me to marry her!” 

The old man burst Into a sharp, melancholy laugh, 
through which he coughed and spoke: 

“Ah, ah, ah! you said to yourself, lil go and see that 
old periwig, that absurd ass! What a pity that I am not 
five-and-twenty yet, hoiv I would send him a respectful sum- 
mons! Old fool, you are too glad to see me, I feel inclined 
to marry Miss Lord-know’s-who, the daughter of M. Lord- 
know^s-what. She has no shoes, and I have no shirt, that 
matches; X am inclined to thrown into the river my career, 
my youth, my future, my life, and take a plunge into 
w’retchedness with a wife round my neck— that is my idea, 
and you must consent — and the old fossil will consent. Go 
in, my lad, fasten your paving stone round your neck, marry 
your Poussel event, your Coupelevent— never, sir, never!” 

■ “Fa'ther— 

“Never.” 

Marius lost all hope through the accent with wiiich this 
“never” w^as pronounced. He crossed the room slowly, with 
hanging head, tottering, and more like a man that is dying 
than one who is going away. M. Gillenormand looked after 
him, and at the moment wiien the door opened and Marius 
wuts about to leave the room, he took four strides with the 
senile vivacity of an impetuous and spoiled old man, seized 
Marius by the collar, pulled him back energetically into 
the room, threw’ him into an easy chair and said: 

“Tell me all about it.” 

The word father which had escaped from Marius lips 
produced this revolution. Marius looked at M. Gillenor- 
mand haggardly, but his inflexible face expressed nought 
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now blit a rough and ineffable goodness. The ancestor hae 
made way for the graaidfather. 

“Well, speak; tell me of your love episodes, tell me all. 
Sapristi! how stupid young men are!’’ 

“My father!” Marius resumed. 

The old gentleman’s entire face was lit up with an lH” 
describable radiance. 

“Yes, that is it, call me father, and youTl see.” 

There was now something so gentle, so good, so open, 
and so paternal, in this sharpness, that ¥Iarius, in this 
sudden passage from discouragement to hope, was, as it 
were, stunned and intoxicated. As he w^as seated near the 
table the light of the candles fell on his seedy attire, which 
Prather Gillenormand studied wdth amazement. 

“Well, father,” said Marius. 

“What,” M. Gillenormand interrupted him, “have you 
really no money? You are dressed like a thief.” 

He felt in a drawer and pulled out a purse, which he laid 
on the table. 

“Here are one hundred louis to buy a hat with.” 

“My father,” Marius continued, “my kind father. If you 
only knew how I love her! You cannot imagine it. The 
first time I saw her was at the Luxembourg, where she came 
to walk. At the beginning I paid no great attention to her, 
and then I know not how it happened, but I fell in love with 
her. Oh! how wretched it made me, I see her now every 
day at her own house, and her father knows nothing abotff 
it; just fancy, they are going away, we see each other at 
night in the garden, her father means to take her to 
England, and then I said to myself, 1 will go and see my 
grandfather and tell him about it.' I should go mad first, I 
should die, I should have a brain fever, I should throw my~ 
self into the water. I must marry her, or else I should 
go mad. That is the whole truth, and I do not believe that 
I have forgotten anything. She lives in a garden with a 
railing to it, in the Rue Plumet: it is on the side of the 
Invalides.” 

Father Gillenormand was sitting radiantly by Marius’ 
side: while listening and enjoying the sound of his voice 
he enjoyed at the same time a lengthened pinch of snuff. 
At the words Rue Plumet he broke off his sniffing, and al- 
lowed the rest of the snuff to fall on his knees. 

“Rue Plumet! did you say Rue Plumet? only think! Is 
there not a barrack down there? oh yes, of course there is: 
your cousin, Theodule, the officer, the lancer, told me about 
it— a poppet, my dear fellow, a poppet! By Jove, yes, Rue 
Plumet, which used formerly to be called Rue Blomet. I 
remember it all now, and I have heard about the little girl 
behind the railings in the Rue Plumet In a garden. A 
Pamela. Your taste is not bad. I am told she is very tidy. 
Between ourselves, I believe that ass of a lancer has courted 
her a little, X do not exactly know how far matters have 
gone, but, after all, that is of no conseauence. Besides^ 
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there is no believing him, foi' lie boasts. Marius! 1 think 
ft very proper ihat a yoimg man like you shoiiM be la lo\e, 
for it becomes your age, and I would sooner have you in 
love than a Jacobin. I would rather know you caught by 
a petticoat, ay by twenty petticoats, than by Monsieur de 
Robespierre. For iny part I do myself the Justice of say- 
iiig that, as regards sans-culottes, I never loved any but 
women. Pretty girls are pretty girls, hang it all! and there 
Ik no harm In that. And so she receives you behind her 
fa tiler’s hark does she? that’s all right, and I had affairs of 
the same sort, more than one. Do you know w^hat a nmii 
does in such coses? lie does not regard the matter ferocious- 
ly, he does not hurl himself into matrimony, or conclude 
tvith marriage and M. le Maire in his scarf. No, he is very 
stupidly a sharp fellow, and a man of common sense. Glide, 
iiiortals,'. but do not . marry- Such a young man goes to his 
grandfather, who Is well inclined after all, and who has 
ahvays a few rolls of loiiis in an old drawer, and he says to 
him, ‘Grandpapa, that’s hotv matters stand/ and grand- 
papa says, ‘It is very simple, youth must enjoy itself, and 
old age be smashed up. I have been young and you will 
be old. All right, my lad, you will requite it to your grand- 
son. Here are two hundred pistoles, go and amuse yourself, 
confound you!' that is the way in which the matter should 
be arranged ; a man does not marry, but that is no obstacle: 
do you understand?'’ 

Marius, petrified -and incapable of uttering a word, shook 
his head in the negative. 

The old gentleman burst into a laugh, winked his aged 
eyelid, tapped him on the knee, looked at him between the 
eyes with a mysterious and radiant air. and said with the 
tenderest shrug' of the shoulders possible: 

“You goose! make her your mistress!” 

Marius turned pale: he had understood nothing of what 
his grandfather had been saying, and this maundering 
about the Hue Blomet, Pamela, the barracks, the lancer, 
had passed befoi'e Marius like a phantasmagoria. Nothing 
of all this could affect Cosette, who was a lily, and the old 
gentleman was wmadering. But this derogation had re- 
sulted in a sentence which Marius understood, and w^hich 
was a mortal insult to Cosette, and the words, “Make her 
your mistress,” passed through the stern young man’s heart 
like a sword blade. 

He rose, picked up his hat 'which was on the ground, 
and walked to the door -with a firm, assured step. Then he 
turned, gave his grandfather a low bow, drew himself up 
again, and said: 

“Five years ago yon outraged my father; today you out- 
raged my wife. I have nothing more to ask of you, sir; 
farewell!” 

Father Gillenormand, who was stupefied, opened his 
mouth, stretched out his arms, strove to rise, and ere he was 




able to litter a word, the door had closed again, and Marius 
had disappeared. 

The old gentleman remained for a few minutes motion- 
less, and as if thunderstruck, unable to speak or breathe, as 
though a garrotter’s hand were compressing his throat. At 
length he tore himself out of his easy chair, ran to the door 
as fast as a man can run at ninet3’-one, opened it, and cried: 

‘Tfeip! help!” 

His daughter appeared, and then his serv^ants; he went 
on with a lamentable rattle in his thoat: 

“Run after him! catch him up! how did I offend him? he 
is mad and going away! Oh Lord, oh Lord! this time he 
Yfill not return.” 

He went to the window which looked on the street, opened 
it with his old trembling hands, bent half his body out of it, 
while Basque and Nicolette held his skirts, and cried: 

“Marius! Marius! Marius! Marius!” 

But Marius could not hear him, for at this very moment 
he was turning the corner of the Rue St. Louis. 

The nonagenarian raised his hands twice or thrice to his 
temples with an expression of agony, tottered hack, and 
sank into an easy chair, pulseless, voiceless, and tearless, 
shaking his head and moving his lips with a stupid air, and 
having nothing left in his eyes or heart but a profound and 
gloomy rigidity which resembled night 
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WHERE ARE THEY GOING 


JEAN YALJEAN 


That same day, about four in the afternoon, Jean Yal- 
jean was seated on one of the most solitary slopes of the 
Champ de Mars. Either through prudence, a desire to re- 
flect, or simply in consequence of one of those insensible 
changes of habits which gradually introduce themselves 
into all existences, he now went out very rarely with Cosette. 
He had on his workman’s jacket and gray canvas trousers, 
and his long peaked cap concealed his face. He was at 
present calm and happy by Cosette’s side; what had startled 
and troubled him for a while was dissipated; but, during 
the last week or fortnight, anxieties of a fresh nature had 
sprung up. One day, while walking along the boulevard, 
he noticed Th^nardier; thanks to his disguise, Thenardier 
did not recognize him, but after that Jean Yaljean saw him 
several times again, and now felt a certainty that Th4nar- 
dier was prowding about the quai'ter. This was sufficient to 
make him form a gi'and resolution, for Thenardier present 
was every peril at once; moreover, Paris was not quiet, and 
political troubles offered this inconvenience to any man 
who had something in his life to hide, that the police had 
become very restless and suspicious, and, when trying to 
find a man like Pepin or Morey, might very easily discover 
a man like Jean Yaljean. He, therefore, resolved to leave 
Paris, even France, and go to England; he had warned 
Cosette, and hoped to be ofit within a week. He was sitting 
on the slope, revolving in his mind all sorts of thoughts— 
Thenardier, the police, the journey, and the difficulty of 
obtaining a passport. 

F'rom all these points of view he was anxious; and, 
lastly, an inexplicable fact, which had just struck him, and 
from which he was still hot, added to his alarm. On the 
morning of that very day he, the only person up in the 
house, and walking in the garden before Cosette’s shutters 
were opened, suddenly perceived this, line on the wall, prob- 
ably scratched with a nail: 
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16, RUE DE LA VEREERIB. 

It was aiiite recent, the lines were white on the old black 
mortar, and a bed of nettles at the foot of the wall was 
powdered with fine fresh plaster. This had proba,bly been 
Inscribed during the night What was it? an address? a 
signal for others, or a warning for himself? In any case, it 
was evident that the secrecy of the garden was violated, 
and that strangers entered it. ' He remembered the strange 
incidents which had already alarmed the house, and his 
mind was at work on this subject: but he was careful not 
to say a word to Cosette about the line written on the vrall, 
for fear of alarming her. 

In the midst of his troubled thoughts he perceived, from 
a shadow which the sun threw, that some one was standing 
on the eldest of the slope immediately behind him. He was 
just going to turn, when a folded paper fell on his knees, 
as if a hand had thrown it over his head; he opened the 
paper, and read these words, written in large characters, 
and in pencil: 


LEAVE YOUR HOUSE. 

Jean Valjean rose smartly, but there was no longer any- 
one on the slope: he looked round him, and perceived a 
person, taller than a child and shorter than a man, dressed 
in a gray blouse and dust-colored cotton-velvet trousers, 
bestriding the parapet, and slipping clown into the moat of 
the Champ de Mars. 

Jean Valjean at once went home very pensively. 


. -CHAPTER 11, 

MARIUS. 

Marius had left M. GUlenormand’s house in a wretched 
state; he had gone in with very small hopes, and came out 
with an immense despair. 

However— those who have watched the beginning of the 
human heart will comprehend it-— the lancer, the officer, 
the fop, cousin Theodule, had left no shadow on his mind, 
not the slightest, the dramatic poet might apparently hope 
for some complications to be produced by this revelation, 
so coarsely made to the grandson by the grandfather, but 
what the drama would gain by it truth would lose. Marius 
was at that age when a man believes nothing that is wrong; 
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later eomes the a.ge when he believes everything. Stis- 
piiions are only wrinkles, and early youth has none; what 
upsets Othello glides over Candide. Suspect Cosetie? 
Marius could have committed a muitltucle of crimes more 
^easily. 

He began %valkiiig about the streets, the resource of those 
who suffer, and he thought of nothing which he might have 
remembered. At two in the morning he wrent to Coiirt'ey- 
rac‘s lodging, and threw himself on his mattress full 
dressed: it was bright simshine w'hen he fell asleep, "with 
that frightful oijpressive sleep w'hich aIlo%vs ideas to come 
and go in the brain. When he awoke he saw* Courfeyrac, 
Eiijolras, Feiiiily and Coinbeferre, all ready to go out, and 
extremely busy, Coiirfeyrac said to him: 

“Are you coming to General Damarciiie's, funeral?'’ 

It seemed to him as if Courfeyrae were talking Chinese. 

He w^nt out shortly after them, and put in his pockets 
the pistols which Javert had Intrusted to him at the affair of 
Feb. 3, and w%ieh still remained in his possession. They 
tvere still loaded, and it would be difficult to sa5'* what ob- 
scure notion he had in his brain when he took them up. 

The whole day he wmndered about, without knowing 
where; it rained at times, but he did not- perceive it; lie 
bought for his dinner a half-penny roll, put it in his pocket, 
and forgot it. It appears that he took a bath in the Seine 
without being conscious of It, for there are moments wlim 
a man has a furnace under his skull, and Marius had reached 
one of those moments. He hoped for nothing, feared noth- 
ing now, and had taken this step since the previous day. 
He a.waited the evening with a feverish impatience, for he 
had but one clear idea left, that' at nine o'clock he should 
see Cosette. This last happiness' was, now 'his sole future, 
after that came the shadow. At times, while walking along 
the most deserted boulevards, he .imagined that he could 
hear strange noises in Paris; then he thrust his head out 
of his reverie, and said: *''Can they be .fighting?" 

At nightfall, at nine o’clock precisely, he was at the Kue 
Plumet, as he had promised Cosette. He had not seen her 
for eight-and-forty hours: he was about to see her again. 
Every other thought was effaced, and he only felt an ex- 
traordinary and profound joy. Those minutes in which men 
live ages have this sovereign and admirable thing about 
them, that, at the moment when they pass, they entirely 
occupy the heart. 

Marius removed the railing and rushed into the garden. 
Cosette was not at the place w^here she usually waited for 
him, and he crossed the garden and went to the nteiie near 
the terrace. "She is waiting for me there," he said, but 
Cosette was not there. He raised his eyes and saw that the 
shutters of the house were closed; he walked round the gar- 
den and the garden was deserted. Then he returned to the 
garden, and, mad with love, terrified, 'exasperated with 
grief and anxiety, he rapped at the shutters, like a master 
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wlio returns home at a late hour. He rapped, he rapped 
again, at the risk of seeing the window open and the father's 
frowning face appear, and ask him, *'What do you want?” 
This was nothing to what he caught a glimpse of. Wher 
he had rapped he raised his voice and called Cosette. ”Co- 
sette!” he cried; “Cosette!” he repeated imperiously. There 
was no answer and it was all over; there was no one in the 
garden, no one in the house. 

Marius fixed his desperate eyes on this mournful house, 
which was as black, as silent, and more empty, than a tomb. 
He gazed at the stone bench on which he had spent so many 
adorable hours by Cosette’s side; then he sat down on the 
garden steps, with his heart full of gentleness and resolu- 
tion; he blessed his love in his heart and said to himself that 
since Cosette was gone all left him was to die. 

All at once he heard a voice, which seemed to come from 
the street, crying through the trees: 

“Monsieur Marius!” 

He drew himself up. 

“Hilloh?” he said. 

“Are you there, M. Marius?” 

“Yes.” 

“Monsieur Marius,” the voice resumed, **your friends are 
waiting for you at the barricade in the Rue de la Chan- 
vrerie.” 

This voice was not entirely strange to him and resembled' 
Eponine’s rough, hoarse accents, Marius ran to the railings, 
pulled aside the shifting bar, passed his head through, and 
saw someone, who seemed to be a young man, running away 
in the gloaming. 


M. MABOEUP. 


lean Valjean*s purse was useless to M. Maboeuf, who, in 
his venerable childish austerity, had not accepted the gift 
of the stars; he had not allowed that a star could coin itself 
into louis d’or, and he had not guessed that what fell from 
heaven came from Gavroche. Hence he carried the purse 
to the police commissary of the district as a lost object, 
placed by the finder at the disposal of the claimants. The 
purse was really lost, we need hardly say that no one claimed 
it, and it did not help M. Maboeuf. 

In other espects M. Maboeuf had continued to descend, 
and the indigo experiments had succeeded no better at the 
Jardin des Plantes than in his garden of Austerlitz. The 
previous year he owed his housekeeper her wages, and now, 
as we have seen, he owed his landlord his rent The gov- 
enynent pawn-broker's olSce sold the copper plates of 
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Flora at tbe expiration of thirteen months and some brazier 
had made stew-pans of them. When ins plates had dis-' 
appeare>d, as he could no longer complete the iiiiboiind 
copies of his Flora, which he still possessed, he sold off plates 
and text to a secoiid-haiid hook-seller as defective. Nothing 
was then left him of the labor of his whole life and he began 
eating the money produced by the copies. When he saw 
that this poor resource was growung exhausted he gave up 
his garden and did not attend to it; before, and long before, 
he had given up the two eggs and the slice of beef which 
he ate from time to time, and now dined on bread and pota- 
toes. He had sold his last articles of furniture, then every- 
thing he had in duplicate, in linen, clothes, and coverlids, 
and then bis herbals and plates; but he still had his most 
.precious books, among them being several of -great rairity, 
such as the '‘Les Quadrins Historiqiies de la Bible,” the 
edition of 1560; *‘La Concordance des Bibles,” of Pierre de 
Besse; “Les Marguerites de la Marguerite/’ of Jean de la 
Haye, with a dedication to the Queen of Navarre; the work 
on the “duties and dignity of an embassador/’ by the Sieur 
de Villiers Hotman; a “Plorileglum Rabbiniciim/’ of 1044; 
a “Tibullus/’ of 1567, with the splendid imprint “Venetiis, 
in oedibus Manusianis,” and lastly a “Diogenes Laertius,” 
printed at Lyons in 1644, in which were the famous various 
readings of the Vatican MS. 411, of the thirteenth century, 
and those of the two Venetian codices 39S and 394, so use- 
fully consulted by Henri Estiennes, and ail the passages 
in the Doric dialect, only to be found in the celebrated 
twelfth century MS. of the Naples library. M. Maboeuf never 
lit a fire in his room and went to bed with the sun, in order 
not to burn a candle; it seemed as if he no longer had neigh- 
bors, for they shunned him when he went out, and he no- 
ticed it. The wretchedness of a child interests a mother, 
the wretchedness of a youth interests an old man, but the 
wretchedness of an old man interests nobody, and it is the 
coldest of all distresses. Still M. Maboeuf had not entirely 
lost his childlike serenity; his eye acquired some vivacity 
when it settled on his books and he smiled when he regarded 
the ^Diogenes Laertius,” which wms an unique copy. His 
glass case was the only furniture which he had retained 
beyond what was indispensable. 

One day Mother Plutarch said to him: 

“I have no money to buy dinner with.” 

What she called dinner consisted of a loaf and four or 
five potatoes. 

“Can’t you get it on credit?” said M. Maboeuf. 

“You know very well that it is refused me.” 

M. Maboeuf opened his book-case, looked for a long time 
at all his books in turn, like a father obliged to decimate 
his children would look at them before selecting, then took 
one up quickly, put it under his arm, and went out. He 
returned t-wo hours after with nothing under his arm, laid 
20 sous on the table, and said: 
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**Ton will get some dinner,” 

From this moment Mother Plutarch saw a dark veil, 
which -was not raised again, settle upon the old gentleman’s 
candid face. 

The next day, the next after that, and every day M. 
Mahoeuf had to begin again; he went out with a book and 
returned -with a 'piece of silver. As the second-hand book- 
sellers saw that he was compelled to sell they bought for 
20 sous books for which he had paid 20 francs, and fre- 
quently to the same dealers. Volume by volume his whole 
library passed away, and he said at times, “And yet I am, 
eighty years of age,” as if he had some lurking hope that 
he should reach the end of his days ere he reached the end 
of his books. His sorrow grew, but once he had a joy; he 
went out with a “Robert Estienne,” which he sold for 35 
sous on the Qiiai Malaquais, and came home wuth an 
“Aldus,” which he had bought for 40 sous in the Rue de 
Gres. “I owe 5 sous,” he said quite radiantly to Mother 
Plutarch, but that day he did not dine. 

He belonged to the' Horticultural Society, and his poverty 
was known. The president of the society called on him, 
promised to speak about him to the minister of commerce 
and agriculture, and did so. “What do you say?” the min- 
ister exclaimed, “I should think sol an old servant! a 
botanist! an inoj^ensive man! we must do something for 
him.” The next day M. Maboeuf received an invitation to 
dine with the minister, and, trem.bling with joy, showed the 
letter to Mother Plutarch. “We are saved!” he said. On 
the appointed day he went to the minister’s, and noticed that 
his ragged cravat, his long, square-cut coat, and shoes var- 
nished with wdiite of egg, astounded the footman. No one 
spoke to him, not even the minister, and at about ten in the 
evening, while still waiting for a word, he heard the min- 
ister’s wife, a handsome lady in a low-necked dress, whom 
he had not dared to approach, ask, “Who can that old gentle- 
man be?” He went home a-foot at midnight through the 
pouring rain; he had sold an “Elzevir” to pay his hackney 
coach in going. 

Every evening, before going to bed, he had fallen into the 
habit of reading a few pages of his “Diogenes Laertius,” 
for he knew enough of Greek to enjoy the peculiarities of the 
text which he possessed, and had no other joy now left him. 
A few weeks passed away, and all at once Mother Plutarch 
fell ill. There is one thing even more sad than having no 
money to buy bread at a baker’s, and that is not to have 
money to buy medicine at the chemist’s. One night the 
doctor had ordered a most expensive potion, and then the 
disease grew worse and a nurse was necessary. M. Maboeuf 
opened his book-case, but there was nothing left in it; the 
last volume had departed and the only thing left him was 
the “Diogenes Laertius.” 

He placed the unique copy under his arm and went out 
—it was June 4, 1832; he proceeded to Royoi’s successor at 



tlie Forte St. Jacques and remraed.. .with ..100- .fraiiGS. He 
placed tlie pile of 5~tYane pieces on the old servant’s table 
and entered his becl-roora without luteiing a syllable. 

At dawn of the next day he seated himself on the over- 
turiieii post in ills garden, and over the hedge he might have 
Ijeeii seen the whole morning, motionless, with drooping 
lieacl, and eyes vaguely fixed on the faded fiower-beds. It 
rained every now and then, bm the old man did not seem to 
notice it; but in the afternoon extraordinary noises broke out 
in Paris, resembling musket shots and the clamor of a niiih 
titiMle.,' 

Father Ivlaboeiif raised his head, noticed a gardener pass- 
i,ng,, and sarclr 
- “What is the matter ' 

The gardener replied, w,ith the spade .on ■ his hack, and' 
'With the most peaceful accent: 

“It’s the rebels,” 

“What! rebels?” 

“Yes, they are fighting,” 

“Why are they fighting?” 

“The Lord alone knows,” said the gardener, 

“In what direction?” 

“Over by the arsenal.” 

Father Maboeuf went into Ills house, took his hal, me- 
chanically, sought for a book to place under his arm, found 
none said, “Ah, it is true!” and went out with a wondering 
look. 
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BOOK TENTH. 


JUNE FIFTH, 18?2. 


CHAPTER L 

THE SURFACE OF THE QUESTION. 

Of what is a revolt composed? of nothing and of every- 
thing, of an electricity suddenly disengaged, of a flame which 
suddenly breaks out, of a wandering strength and a pass- 
ing breath. This breath meets with heads that talk, brains 
that dream, souls that suffer, passions that burn, and mis- 
eries vrhich yell, and carries them off with it. Whither? 
It is a chance work; through the state, through the laws, 
through prosperity, and the insolence of others. 

Irritated convictions, embittered enthusiasms, aroused 
Indignations, martial instincts suppressed, youthful courage 
exalted, and generous blindnesses; curiosity, a taste to a 
change,, thirst for something unexpected, the feeling which 
causes us to find pleasure in reading the announcement of a 
new piece or on hearing the machinist’s whistle; vague 
hatreds, rancors, disappointments, every vanity which be- 
lieves that destiny has been a bankrupt to it; straightened 
circumstances, empty dreams, ambitions surrounded with 
escarpments, e^-ery man who hopes for an issue from an 
overthrow, and, lastly, at the very bottom, the mob, that 
mud which takes fire — such are the elements of riot. 

The greatest and the most infamous, beings wdio prowl 
about beyond the pale of everything while awaiting an op- 
portunity, gypsies, nameless men, highway vagabonds, the 
men who sleep o’ nights in a desert of houses with no other 
roof but thd cold clouds of heaven, those who daily ask their 
bread of chance and not of toil, the unknown men of wretch- 
edness and nothingness, bare arms and bare feet, belong to 
the riot. 

Every man who has in his soul a secret revolt against 
any acts of the state, of life, or of destiny, is on the border 
line of riot, and so soon as it appears he begins to quiver and 
to feel himself lifted by the whirlwind. 

Riot is a species of social atmospheric waterspout, which 
is suddenly formed in certain conditions of temperature, 
and which in its revolutions mounts, runs, thunders, 
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tears up, i^azes, cnislies, demollslies, and uproots, l}ear- 
ixig witli it grand and paltry natures, tlie strong man and 
tlie weak mind, tlie trunk of a tree and the wMsp of straw. 

Woe to the man whom it carries as well as to the one 
it dashes at, for it breaks one against the other. 

It communicates to those whom It seizes a strange and 
extraordinary power; it fills the first comer with the force 
of events and converts everything into projectiles; it makes 
a eannan-ball of a stone and a general of a porter. 

If we may believe certain oracles of the crafty poiley. a 
little amount of riot is desirable from the governing point 
of view. The system is. that riot strengthens those gov- 
ernments which it does not overthrow; it tries the army; 
it concentrates the bourgeoisie, strengthens the muscles of 
the police, and displays the force of the social fulcrum. It 
Is a lesson in gymnastics, and almost a Turkish bath, and 
power feels better after a riot, as a man does after a rub- 
bing down. 

Riot, thirty years ago, was also regarded from other 
standpoints. 

There is for everything a theo3’y which proclaims itself 
as '‘common sense,” a mediation offered between the true 
and the false: explanation, admonition, and a somewhat 
haughty extenuation which, because it is composed of blame 
and apology, believes itself wisdom, and is often nothing but 
pedantry. An entire political school, called the “Juste 
milieu,” emanated from this, and between cold water and 
hot water there is the lukewarm water party. This school, 
with its false depth entirely superficial which dissects 
effects without going back to causes, scolds, from the eleva- 
tion of semi-science, the agitations of the public streets. 

If we listen to this school we hear: ‘‘The riots %vhich 
complicated the deed of 1830 deprived that grand event of 
a portion of its purity. The revolution of Juls" was a fine 
blast of the popular wind, suddenly followed by a blue sky, 
and the riot caused a cloudy sky to reappear and compelled 
the revolution, originally so remarkable through unanimity, 
to degenerate into a quari'el. In the revolution of July, as 
in every progress produced by a jerk, there were secret 
fractures which riots cause to be noticed. After the revolu- 
tion of July only the deliverance was felt, but after the riots 
the catastrophe was felt. Evei’y riot closes shops, depresses 
the funds, consternates the Stock Exchange, suspends trade, 
checks business, and entails bankruptcies; there is no 
money, trade is disconcerted, capital is withdrawn, labor is 
at a discount, there is fear everywhere, and counter-strokes 
take place in every city, whence come gulfs. It is calcu- 
lated that the first day of riot costs France 20,000,000 francs, 
the second 40,000,000, and the third 60,000,000. Hence a riot 
of three days costs 120,000,000 francs— that is to say, if we 
only regard the financial result, is equivalent to a disaster, 
shipwreck, or lost action, which might annihilate a fleet 
of sixty vessels of^the line. Indubitably, riots, historically 



regarded, had their beauty; the war of the paving-stones 
is no less grand or pathetic than the war of thickets; in the 
one there is the soul of forests, in the other the heart of 
cities: one has Jean Choiian, the other has Jeanne. Riots 
lit up luridly but splendidly all the most original features 
of the Parisian character— generosity, devotion, stormy 
gayety, students proving that bravery forms a part of In- 
tellect, the National Guard unswerving, bivouacs formed by 
shop-keepers, fortresses held by gamins, and contempt of 
death in the passers-by. Schools and legions came into col- 
lision, but after all, there was only the difference of age be- 
tween the combatants, and they are the same race; the 
same stoical men who die at the age of twenty for their 
ideas, and at forty for their families; the army, ever sad in 
civil wars, opposed prudence to audacity; and the riots, 
w^hile manifesting the popular intrepidity, were the educa- 
tion of the bourgeois courage. Thai is all very well, but is all 
this worth the blood shed? And then add to the bloodshed 
the future darkened, progress compromised, anxiety among 
the better classes, honest liberals despairing, foreign abso- 
lutism delighted at these wounds dealt to revolution by 
itself, and the couQuered of 1830 triumphing and shouting, 
‘Did we not cay so?' Add Paris possibly aggrandized, 
France assuredly diminished. Add — for we must tell the 
whole truth— the massacres which too often dishonored the 
victory of order, which became ferocious, over liberty which 
went mad, and we must arrive at the conclusion that riots 
have been fatal.” 

Thus speaks that almost wisdom with which the 
bourgeoisie, that almost people, are so readily contented. 
For our part, we regret the word riots, as being too wide, 
and consequently too convenient, and make a distinction 
between one popular movement and another; we do not ask 
ourselves whether a riot costs as much as a battle. In the 
first place, why a battle? here the question of war arises. 
Is war less a scourge than riot is a calamity? and, then, are 
all riots calamities? and even supposing that July 14th 
cost one hundred and twenty millions, the establishment of 
Philip V. in Spain cost Prance two billions, and even were 
the price equal we should prefer the 14th July. Besides, we 
repulse these dgures, which seem reasons and are only 
words, and a riot being given, we examine it in itself. In 
all that the doctrinaire objection we have just reproduced 
says, the only question is about effect, and we are seeking 
for the cause. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BOTTOM OP THE QUESTION. 


Tliere is riot, and there is Insiirrectioii; they are two 
passions one of wliloli is Just, the other imiust In democratic 
states, the only ones based on justice, it sometimes hap- 
pens that the fraction usurps power; in chat case, the \siio!e 
people rises, and the necessary demand for its rights may 
go so far as taking up arms. In all the questions which 
result from collective sovereignty the war of all against the 
fraction is insurrection, and the attack of the fraction on 
the masses is a riot; according as the Tuileries contain the 
king or the convention they are 3 histly or unjustly attacked. 
The same guns pointed at the mob are in the wrong on 
Aug. 14th, and in the riglit on the 14th Vendemiaire. Their 
appearance is alike, but the base is different: the Swiss 
defend what is false, and Bonaparte what is true. What 
universal suffrage has done in its liberty and its sover- 
eignty cannot be undone by the street. It is the same in 
matters of pure civilization, and the instinct of the masses, 
clear-sighted yesterday, may be perturbed, tomorrow. The 
same fury is legitimate against Teiray and absurd against 
Turgot, Smashing engines, pillaging storehouses, tearing 
up rails, the demolition of docks, the false roads of multi- 
tude, the denial of popular justice to progress, Ramus as- 
sassinated by the scholars, and Rosseau expelled from 
Switzerland by stones— ail this is riot. Israel rising against 
Moses, Athens against Phocion, Rome against Scipio, are 
riots, while Paris attacking the Bastile is insurrection. The 
solclje.rs opposing Alexander, the sailors mutinying against 
Cristopher Columbus, are the same revolt, an impious revolt; 
why? because Alexander does for Asia with the sword 
what Columbus does for America with the compass; Alex- 
ander, like Columbus, finds a, world. These gifts of a wmrld 
to civilization are such increments of light, that any re- 
sistance in such a case is culpable. At times the people 
breaks its fidelity to itself, and the mob behave treacher- 
ously to the people. Can anything, for instance, be stranger 
than the long and sanguinary protest of the false Saulhiers, 
a legitimate chronic revolt which at the decisive moment, on 
the day of salvation, and in the hour of the popular victory, 
espouses the throne, turns into chouannerie, and from an 
Insurrection against the government becomes a riot for it! 
These are gloomy masterpieces of ignorance! The false 
Baiilniers escapes from the royal gallows, and with the noose 
still round his neck mounts the white cockade. “Death to 
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the salt taxes,*' brings into the world, “Long live the king,'’ 
The killers of St. Bartholomew, the murderers of September, 
the massacrers of Avignon, the assassins of Coligny, of 
Madame de Lamballe, the assassins of Brue, the Miquelets, 
the Verdets, and the Cadenettes, the Companions of Jehu, 
and the Chevaliers du Brassard — all this is riot. The Vendee 
is a grand Catholic riot. The sound of right in motion can 
be recognized, and it does not always come from the trem- 
bling of the overthrown masses; there are mad furies and 
cracked bells, and all the tocsins do not give the sound of 
bronze. The commotion of passions and ignorances differs 
from the shock of pi*ogress. Rise, if you like, but only 
to grow, and show me in what direction you are going, for 
insurrection is only possible with a forward movement. 
Any other uprising' is bad, every violent step backv/arcl is 
riot, and recoiling is an assault upon the human race. In- 
surrection is the outburst of the fury of truth; the paving- 
stones which insurrection tears up emit the spark of right, 
and they only leave to riot their mud. Danton rising against 
Louis XVL is insurrection; Herbert against Danton is riot. 

Hence it comes that if insurrection in given cases may 
be, as Lafayette said, the most holy of duties, riot may be 
the most fatal of attacks. 

There is also some difference in the intensity of caloric; 
insurrection is often a volcano, a riot often a straw fire. 
Revolt, as we have said, is sometimes found in the power. 
Polignac is a rioter, and Camille Desmoulins is a govern- 
ment. 

At times insurrection is a resurrection. 

The solution of everything by universal suffrage being aii 
absolutely modern fact, and all history anterior to that fact 
being for 4,000 years filled with violated right and the suf- 
fering of the peoples, each epoch of history brings with it 
the protest which is possible to it. Under the Caesars there 
was no insurrection, but there was Juvenal, and the facit 
indignatio takes the place of the Gracchi. 

Under the Caesars there is the Exile of Syene and there 
is also the man of the “Annals." 

We will not refer to the immense Exile of Patmos, who 
also crushes the real world with a protest in the name of 
the ideal world, converts a vision into an enormous satire, 
and casts on Rome-Nineveh, Rome-Babyloii, and Rome- 
Sodom, the flashing reflection of the Apocalypse. 

John on his rock is the sphynx on its pedestal; we cannot 
understand him, for he is a Jew and writes in Hebrew, but 
the man who writes the Annals is a Latin, or, to speak 
more correctly, a Roman. 

As the Nei'os reign in the black manner, they must be 
painted in' the same. Work produced by the graver alone 
would be pale and so a concentrated biting prose must be 
poured into the lines. 

Despots are of some service to thinkers, for chained 
language is terrible language, and the writer doubles and 



iriples liis style when silence is imposed by a master on the 
people. There Issues from this silence a certain mysterious 
fiiUiiess which filters anti fixes itself in bronze in the 
tlimight. Compression in history produces conciseness in 
the histoiiaa, and the granatlc solidity of certain celebrated 
prose Is nothing but a pressure put on by the tyrant. 

'Pyraiiiiy forces the writer into contraction of the iliaine'- 
ier, wdiicii is increase of strength. The Ciceronian period, 
scarce sufficient for Verres, would be blunted upon a Ca- 
ligula. Though there is less breadth in the sentence there 
is 'more intensity in the blow, and Tacitus thinks with a 
l)rawii~ba€k arm. The honesty of a great heart condensed 
in Justice and truth is aiiiiihilatmg. ■ 

*We must ohscrve, by the way, that Taeiius Is not his- 
torically superimposed on Caesar, and the Tiberii are re- 
served for him. Caesar and Tacitus are two successive phe- 
nomena, whose meeting seems to be mysteriously prevented 
by Him who regulates the entrances and exits on the .stage 
of centuries. Caesar is great, Tacitus is great, and God 
spares these two grandeurs by not bringing them into col- 
lision, The Judge, in striking Caesar, might strike too 
hard and be unjust, and God does not wish that. The great 
wars of Africa and Spain, the CUician pirates destroyed, 
civilization introduced into Gaul. Britain, and Germany—all 
this glory covers the Rubicon. There is in this a species of 
ueiicacy on the part of divine Justice, hesitating to let loose 
on the illustrious usurper the formidable historian, saving 
Caesar from the sentence of a Tacitus, and granting exten- 
uating circumstances to genius, 

" Assuredly despotism remains despotism, even under the 
despot of genius. There is corruption under illustrious 
tyrants, but the moral plague is more hideous still under 
infamous tyrants. In such reigns nothing veils the shame, 
and the producers of examples, Tacitus like Juvenal, buffet 
more usefully in the presence of this human race this 
ignominy, which has no reply to make. 

Rome smells worse under Vitellius than under Syila; 
under Claudius and Domitian there is a deformity of base- 
ness corresponding with the ugliness of the tyrant. The 
foulness of the slaves is the direct product of the despots; a 
miasma is extracted from these crouching consciences in 
which the master Is reflected; the public pow’-er is unclean, 
heads are smrai, consciences flat, and souls vermin; this 
is the case under Caracalla, Oommodus, and Heliogabalus, 
which from the Roman senate under Caesar there only issues 
the guano smell peculiar to eagles’ nests. 

Hence the apparently tardy arrival of Juvenal and 
Tacitus, for the demonstrator steps in at the hour for the 
experiment to be performed. 

But Juvenal or Tacitus, like Isaiah in biblical times and 
Haute in the middle ages, is the man; riot and insurrection 
are the multiliule, which is sometimes wrong, sometimes 
.right. 
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In tile most general cases riot issues from a material 
fact, but Insurrection is always a moral phenomenon. Riot 
is Masaniello; insurrection is Spartacus. Insurrection is 
related to the mind, riot to the stomach; Gaster is irri- 
tated, but Gaster is certainly not always in the wrong. In 
questions of famine, riot, the Buzani^ais one, for Instance, 
has a true, pathetic, and just starting point, and yet it 
remains a riot. Why? because, though right in the ab- 
stract, it is wrong in form. Ferocious though legitimate, 
violent though strong, it has marched haphazard, crushing 
things in its passage iilie a blind elephant; it has left behind 
it the corpses of old men, women, and children, and has 
shed, without knowing why, the blood of the iiioffending 
and the innocent. Feeding the people is a good end, but 
massacre is a bad means. 

All armed protests, e%"en the most legitimate, even 
August 10th and July 14th, set out with the same trouble, 
and before right is disengaged there are tumults and scenes. 
At the outset an insurrection is a riot, in the same way as 
the river is a torrent, and generally pours itself into that 
ocean, Revolution, 

Sometimes, however, insurrection, which has come from 
those lofty mountains which command the moral horizon, 
justice, wisdom, reason, and right, and is composed of the 
purest snow of the ideal, after a long fall from rock to rock, 
after reflecting the sky in its transparency and being swol- 
len by a hundred confluents in its majestic course, suddenly 
loses itself in some bourgeois bog, as the Rhine does in the 
marshes. All this belongs to the past, and the future vrUl 
be different, for universal suffrage has this admirable thing 
about it, that it dissolves riot in its origin, and, by giving 
insurrection a vote, deprives it of the weapon. The disap- 
pearance of war, street wars as well as frontier wars, such 
is the inevitable progress, and, whatever today may be, 
peace is the tomorrow. However, the bourgeois, properly 
so called, makes but a slight distinction between insurrec- 
tion and riot. To him everything is sedition, pure and 
simple rebellion, the revolt of the dog against the master, 
an attempt to bite, which must he punished with the chain 
and the kennel, a barking, until the day when the dog's 
head, suddenly enlarged, stands out vaguely in the shadow 
with a lion’s face. Then the bourgeois shouts, ‘‘Long live 
the people!” 

This explanation given, how does the movement of 18 
stand to history? is it a riot or an insurrection? it Is an 
insurrection. It may happen that in the course of our nar- 
rative of a formidable event vre may use the word “riot," 
but only to qualify surface facts, and while still maintain- 
ing the distinction between the form riot and the basis in- 
surrection. 

The movement of 1832 had in its rapid explosion and 
mournful extinction so much grandeur that even those who 
only see a riot in it speak of it respectfully. To them it is 




lilu* ii reiHuant of 1S30, for, us they say, excited imagiimtious 
cannot be calmed in a day, and a revolution does not stop 
short with a x^reeipice, but lias necessarily a few imdiilatioim 
before it returns to a state of peace, like a mountain in re- 
descending to tlie plain. 

This pathetic crisis of contemporary history, whieli the 
memory of the Parisians calls the “time of the riots,’* is as- 
siiredly a characteristic hour among the stormy hours of 
the age. One last word before we return to our story. 

The facts which we are going to record belong to that 
dramatic and living reality which the historian sometimes 
neglects through want of time and space, but they contain, 
we insist upon It, life, palpitation, and human quivering. 
Small details, as we think we have said, are, so to speak, 
the foliage of great events, and are lost in the distance of 
history. The period called the riots abounds in details of 
this nature, and the judicial inquiries, through other than 
historic reasons, have not revealed everything, or, perhaps, 
studied it. We are, therefox'e, going to bring into light 
among the peculiarities known and published, things which 
are not known and facts over which the forgetfulness of 
some and the death of others have passed. Most of the 
actors in these gigantic scenes have disappeared. On the 
next day they held their tongues, but we may say that ive 
saw what we are about to narrate. We will change a few 
names, for history recounts and does not denounce, but we 
will depict true things. The nature of our book will only 
allow us to display one side and one episode, assuredly the 
least known, of the days of June 5 and 6, 1S32, but wm will 
do so in such a way that the reader will be enabled to catch 
a glimpse of the real face of this frightful public adventure 
behind the dark veil which we are about to lift 


A BtfRTAIi GIVES OPPORTUNITY FOE A REVIVAL, 


In the spring of 1832, although for three months cholera 
had chilled minds and east over their agitation a species of 
dull calm, Paris had been for a long time ready for a com- 
motion. As we have said, the great city resembles a piece of 
artillery when it is loaded — a spark need only fall and the 
gun goes off. In June, 1832, the spark was the death of 
General Lamarque. 

Lamarque was a man of renown and of action, and had 
displayed in succession, under the Empire and the Restora- 
tion, the two braveries necessary for the two epochs, the 
bravery of the battie-held and the bravery of the oratorical 
tribune. He y^^as eloquent as he had been valiant., and a 
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sword was felt in his word; like Foy, las predecessor, after 
holclmg the command erect, he held liberty erect; he sat 
between the Left and the extreme Left, beloved by the 
people because he accepted the chances of the future and 
beloved by the mob because he had served the emperor 
well. He was with G^rad and Droiiet one of Napoleon’s 
marshals in petto, and the hiatus of 1815 affected him like 
a personal insult. He hated Wellington with a direct hatred, 
which pleased the multitude, and for the last seventeen 
years, scarcely paying attention to intermediate events, he 
had majestically nursed his grief for Waterloo. In his dying 
hour he pressed to his heart a swmrd which the officers of 
the hundred days had given him, and while Napoleon died 
littering the word army, Lamarque died pronouncing the 
word country. His death, which was expected, vras feared 
by the people as a loss and by the government as an oppor- 
tunity. This death was a mourning, and, like everything 
which is bitter, mourning may turn into revolt. 

This really happened on the previous evening, and on 
the morning of June 5th, the day fixed for the interment of 
LamarQue, the Faubourg St. Antoine, close to which the 
procession would pass, assumed a formidable aspect. This 
tumultuous network of streets was filled with rumors, and 
people armed themselves as they could. Carpenters car- 
ried off the bolts of their shop “to break in doors with;” 
one of them made a dagger of a stocking-weaver’s hook by 
breaking off the hook and sharpening the stump. Another 
in his fever “to attack” slept for three nights in his clothes, 
A carpenter of the name of Lombier met a mate, who asked 
him, “Where are you going?” “Why, I have no weapon, and 
so I am going to my shop to fetch my compasses.” “What 
to do?” “I don’t know,” Lombier said. A porter of the 
name of Jacqueline arrested any workman who happened 
to pass and said,. “Come with me.” He paid for a pint of 
wine and asked, “Have you work?” “No.” “Go to Pils- 
pierre’s, between the Montreuil and Charonne barrieres, and 
you will find work.” At Filsplerre’s cartridges and arms 
were distributed. Some well-known chiefs went the rounds 
— that is to say, ran from one to the other to collect their 
followers. At Barthelemy’s, near the Barri^re du Trone, 
and at Capel’s the Petit Chapeau, the drinkers accosted 
each other with a serious air and could be heard saying, 
“Where’s your pistol?” “Under my blouse; and yours?” 
“Under my shiH.” In the Rue Traversiere, in front of Ro- 
land’s workshop, and in the yard of the Burnt House, be- 
fore the workshop of Bernier the tool-maker, groups stood 
whispering. The most ardent among them was a certain 
Mavot, who never stopped longer than a week at a shop, 
for his masters sent him away, “as they were obliged to 
quarrel with him every day.” Mavot was killed the next 
day on the barricade of the Rue Menilmontant Pretot, who 
was also destined to die in the struggle, seconded Mavot, 
and replied to the question, “What is your object?” “In- 
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siiiTectioii.” Workmen assembled at the corner of the Eiie 
de Berry, awaiting a man of the name of Lemarin, revo- 
Intionary agent for the Faubourg St. Mareeau, and pass- 
words w^ere exchanged almost publicly. 

On June SAhen, a day of sunshine and shower, the funerai 
procession of Cxeneral Lamarque passed through Paris with 
the official military pomp, somew’hat increased by precau- 
tions. Two battalions with covered drums and trailing 
muskets, 10,000 of the National Guard wdth their sabres at 
their side, and the batteries of the artillery of the National 
Guard escorted the coffin, and the hearse was drawn by 
young men. The officers of the Invalides followed imme- 
diately after, bearing laurel branches, and then came a 
countess, agitated, and strange multitude, the sectionists of 
the friends of the people, the school of law, the school of 
medicine, refugees of all nations, Spanish, Italian, German, 
Polish flags, horizontal tricolor flags, every banner possible, 
children waving green branches, stone-cutters and car- 
penters out of wmrk at this very time, and printers easy 
to recognize by their paper caps, marching two and two, 
three and three, uttering cries, nearly all shaking sticks, 
and some sabres, without order, but with one soul, at one 
moment a mob, at another a column. Squads selected their 
chiefs, and a man armed with a brace of pistols, which were 
perfectly visible, seemed to pass others in review, whose flies 
made way for him. On the side-walks of the boulevards, on 
the branches of the trees, in the balconies, at the windows, 
and on the roofs, there was a dense throng of men, wmmen, 
and children, wffiose eyes were full of anxiety. An armed 
crowd passed and a startled crowd looked at it; on its side 
government was observing, vrith its hand on the sw'ord-hilt. 
Pour squadrons of carbineers, mounted, and with their 
trumpeters at the head, with their cartouche boxes full and 
their musqiietoons loaded, might be seen on the Place Louis 
XV„ in the Pays Latin, and at the Jar din des Plantes; the 
municipal guard were echelcnned from street to street; at 
the Halle-aux-Vins was a squadron of dragoons, at the 
Grfjve one-half of the Twelfth Light Infantry, while the 
other half was at the Bastile; the Sixth Dragoons were at 
the Gelestins, and the court of the Louvre was crammed 
with artillery; all the rest of the troops wmre confined to 
barracks, without counting the regiments in the environs of 
Paris. The alarmed authorities held suspended over the 
threatening multitude 24,000 soldiers in the city and 30,000 
in the suburbs. 

Various rumors circulated in the procession, legitimist 
intrigues were talked about, and they spoke about the Duke 
of Eeichstadt, whom God was marking for death at the 
very moment when the crowd designated him for emperor. 
A person who was n^ver discovered announced that at ap- 
pointed hours two overseers, gained over, would open to the 
people the gates of a small-arm factory. An enthusiasm 
folemded with despondency was visible in- the uncoverecl 
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heads of most of the persons present, and here and there, 
too, in this multitude, suffering from so many violent hut 
noble emotions, might be seen criminal faces and ignoble 
lips, that muttered, '*Let us plunder.” There are some agi- 
tations which stir up the bottom of the marsh and bring 
clouds of mud to the surface of the water; this is a phe- 
nomenon familiar to a well-constituted police force. The 
procession proceeded with feverish slowness from the house 
of death along the boulevards to the Bastile. It rained at 
intervals, but the rain produced no effect on this crowd. 
Several incidents, siic,h as the coffin carried thrice round 
the Venddme column, stones throtvn at the Due de Pits- 
james, who was noticed in a balcony with his hat on his 
head, the Gallic cock torn from a popular flag and dragged 
in the mud, a policeman wounded by a sword-thrust at the 
Porte St. Martin, an officer of the Twelfth Light Infantry 
saying aloud, '1 am a republican,” the Polytechnic school 
coming up, after forcing rhe gates, and the cries, “Long live 
the Polytechnic school!” “Long live the republic!” marked 
the passage of the procession. At the Bastile long, for- 
midable files of spectators, coming down from the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, effected their junction with the procession, and 
a certain terrible ebullition began to agitate the crowd. 

A man was heard saying to another, “You see that fellow 
with the red beard; he will say when it is time to fire,” It 
seems that this red beard reappeared with the same func- 
tions in a later riot, the Quenisset affair. 

The hearse passed the Bastile, followed the canal, crossed 
the small bridge, and reached the esplanade of the bridge 
of Austerlitz, where it halted. At this moment a bird’s-eye 
view of the crowd would have offered the appearance of a 
comet, whose head was on the esplanade, and whose tail 
was prolonged upon the boulevard as far as the Porte Bt. 
Martin. A circle was formed round the hearse, and the vast 
crowd was hushed. Lafayette spoke and hade farewell to 
Lamarque; it "was a touching and august movement— -all 
heads were uncovered and all hearts beat All at once a 
man on horseback, dressed in black, appeared in the middle 
of the group with a red flag, though others say with a pike 
surmounted by a red cap. Lafayette turned his head away 
and Bxcelsmans left the procession. 

This red flag aroused a storm and disappeared in it; from 
the Boulevard Bourdon to the bridge of Austerlitz one of 
those clamors which resembles billows stirred upon the 
multitude, and two prodigious cries were raised, “Lamarque 
at the Pantheon!” — “Lafayette at the Hotel de Ville!” 
Young men, amid the acclamations of the crowd, began drag- 
ging Lamarque in the hearse over the bridge of Austerlitz 
and Lafayette in a hackney coach along the Quai Morland.. 

In the crowd that surrounded and applauded Lafayette 
people noticed and pointed out to each other a German of the 
name of Ludwig Snyder, who havS since died a centenarian, 
«rlm also went through the campaign of 1770, and had fmight 
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at TreiitOB under Washington and under Lafayette at 
Brandywine. 

Tlie iniuiicipai cavalry galloped along tlie left bank to 
stop tlie passage of the bridge, while on the right' the dra- 
goons came out of the Celestiiis and deployed along the Qua! 
Morland. The people who were drawing Lafayette sud- 
denly perceived them at a turning of the quay and cried, 
'‘The dragoons!’’ The troops advanced at a walk, silently, 
with their pistols in the holsters, the sabres undrawn, and 
miisqiietooiis slung with an air of gloomy expectation. 

Two liiuidred yards from the little midge they halted, 
the coach in v/hich Lafayette was went up to them, they 
opened their ranks to let it pass, and then closed up again. 
At this moment the dragoons and the crowd came In contact, 
and women tied in terror. 

What took place in this fatal minute? no one could say, 
for it is the dark moment when two clouds clash together. 
Some state that a bugle-call sounding the charge was heard 
on the side of the Arsenal, others that a dragoon was stabbed 
with a knife by a lad. The truth is, that three shots were 
suddenly fired, one killing Major Cholut, the second an old 
deaf wmman, who was closing her window in the Rue Con- 
trescarpe, w^hile the third grazed an officer’s sho\iider. A 
wmman cried, “They have begun too soon!” and all at once a 
squadron of dragoons was seen galloping up on the opposite 
side with drawn sabres, and sweeping everything before it. 

At such a moment the last word is said, the tempest is 
unchained, stones shower, the fusilade bursts forth; many 
rush to the "water’s edge and cross the small arm of the 
Seine, which is now filled up; the timber-yards on isle 
Loiiviers, that ready-made citadel, bristle with combatants, 
stakes are pulled up, pistols are fired, a barricade is com- 
menced, the young men driven back, pass over the bridge of 
Aiisteiiitz with the hearse at the double, and charge the 
municipal guard; the carbineers gallop up, the dragoons 
sabre, the crowd disperses in all directions, a rumor of w'ar 
flies to the foim corners of Paris; men cry “To arms!” and 
run, overthrow, fiy, and resist* Passion spreads the riot 
as the wind does fire. 
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THE EBULLITIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 

than the commencement 
breaks out everywhere at once. 

' " I? no. Where does : ■ ' 
Where .does it ' fall from?;. ■ 
‘eetion has. the character ■" ... 
* - '-*--1. The. first coiner : 
and leads it whither he pleases. 

with which a. sort of for» 
First there is a clamor; shops 

'* rr from the tradesmen’s 

.*.0 heard; people fly; gate- 
butts of mushets, and servant- 
the yards of the houses and 

“"■■a auaftefS^al°hour had not^^^ thisis what was 

ffoltis on simultaneously at twenty different points of Pans. 

^ Tn the Rue St Croix de la Bretonnerie twenty young men, 
with hS and long hair, entered a wine-shop and came 
after carrying a horizontal tricolor flag cov- 
er'd wUhcraleaTd havYnglt their head three men arme^ 
one with a sabre, the second with a gun, and the thud w tl 

^ Y^the Rue des Normandieres a 

o ifirp*p stomach, a sonorous voice, bald head, iotty 
IrAhPad black beaYd and one of those rough mustaches 
S canntTL kS’from bristling, publicly offered car- 

^”^ln the RuTstKerre Montmartre hare-armed men car- 
riefahout rhlack flag, on which were^ read these words 
in white letters: ^'Republic or Death. In the Rue des 
Teiineurs Rue du Cadran, Rue Montorgueil, and Rue Man- 
waving flags, on which could be dis- 

tingulshed the word Section in gold letters, with a number. 
One of these flags was red and blue, with an impercepable 


Nothing is more extraordinary 
of a riot, for everything I:rcr._if: 

Was it foreseen? yes. Was it pre^ued 
it issue from? from the pavement, 
the clouds. At one spot the insurr ^ 
of a plot, at another of an 
grasps a current of the mob i — v.. 

It is a beginning full of hoi’TOr, 
mldable gayety is mingled, r... 
are closed and the goods disappeai 
windows; then dropping shots are r 
ways are assailed with the 
maids may be heard laughing in 
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ladies said afterward, *‘I did not know’ wkat cartridges were 
til! my husband told me.” 

A crowd broke into a curiosity shop on the Rue des 
Vterlies-Haudriettes and took from it yataghans and Ttiri^' 
ish"W’'eapons. ■' ■ . 

The corpse of a mason killed by a bullet lay in the Rue 

tiQ.'Ia' 'Ferle. . 

And then, on the right bank and the left bank, on the 
quays, on. the boulevards, in the Qiiartier Latin, and on the 
Qiiartier of the Halles, panting men, workmen, students, 
and sectioiiists, read proclamations, shouted ‘*To arms!” 
broke the lanterns, unharnessed the vehicles, tore up the 
pavement, broke in the doors of houses, uprooted trees, 
searched cellars, rolled up barrels, heaped up paving-stones, 
furniture, and planks, and formed barricades. ' 

Citizens w'ere forced to lend a hand; the rioters w^ent to 
the wives, compelled them to surrender the sabre and 
musket of their absent husbands, and then wrote on the door 
in chalk, “The arms are given up.” Some signed with their 
owm names receipts for musket and sabre and said, “Send 
for them tomorrow at the Mayoralty.” Isolated sentries 
and National Guards proceeding to their gathering place 
w^ere disarmed in the streets. Epaulettes w'-ere torn from the 
ofSeers, and in the Rue du Cimitiere St. Nicholas an officer 
of the National Guard, pursued by a party armed with sticks 
and forks, found refuge with great difficulty in a house, 
where he was compelled to remain till night, and then went 
away in disguise. 

In the Quartier St. Jacques the students came out of their 
lodging-houses in swarms and w’ent up the Rue Ste. Hya- 
cinthe to the Cafe du Progres or down to the Cafe des Sept 
Billiards in the Rue des Mathurins; there the young men 
stood on benches and distributed arms; and the timber- 
yard in the Transnonain was pillaged to make barricades. 
Only at one spot did the inhabitants offer resistance, at 
the corner of the Rue St. xivoye and Simon-le-Franc, where 
they themselves destroyed the barricade. Only at one point 
did the insurgents give way; they abandoned a barricade 
begun in the Rue du Temple, after firing at a detachment of 
the National Guard, and fled along the Rue de la Corderie. 
The detachment picked up on the barricade a red flag, a 
packet of cartridges, and 300 pistol bullets; the National 
Guards tore up the flag and carried oft the strips on the 
point of their bayonets. 

All this which we are describing here slowly and suc- 
cessively was going on simultaneously at all parts of the 
city, in the midst of a vast tumult, like a number of light- 
ning flashes in a single peal of thunder. 

In less than an hour twenty-seven barricades issued from 
the ground in the single quarter of the Halles; in the centre 
was that famous house No. 50, which was the fortress of 
Jeanne and her hundred-and-six companions, and which, 
flanked on one side by a barricade at St. Merry and on the 
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other by a barricade in the Rue Maubiiee, commanded the 
three streets, des Arcais, St Martin, and Aiibry le Boucher, 
the last of which it faced. This is without counting innu- 
merable barricades in twenty other districts of Paris, as tiio 
Marais and the Montagne Ste. Genevieve; one in the Rue 
yienilmontant, in wdiich a gate could he seen torn off its 
hinges, and another near the little bridge of the Hotel Dieu, 
made of an overthrown vehicle. Three hundred yards from 
the prefecture of police, at the barricade in the Rue des 
Menetrirs, a well-dressed man distributed money to the 
artisans; at the barricade in Rue Greiietat a horseman rode 
up and handed to the man who seemed to be the chief of 
the barricade a roll, which looked like money. "Here,” he 
said, "is something to pay the expenses— the wine, etc.” A 
ligiit-haired young man, without a cravat, went from one 
barricade to another carrying the pass- words, and another, 
with drawn sabre and a blue forage-cap on his head, sta- 
tioned sentries. In the interior, within the barricades, the 
wine-shops and cabarets were converted into guard-rooms, 
and the riot was managed in accordance with the most 
skillful military tactics. The narrow, uneven, winding 
streets, full of corners and turnings, were admirably se* 
lected — the vicinity of the Halles more especially, a net- 
work of streets more tangled than a forest. The society of 
the Friends of the People had, it wms said, taken the direc- 
tion of the insurrection in the St. Avoye district, and a plan 
of Paris was found on the body of a man killed in the Rue 
du Ponceau. 

What had already assumed the direction of the insurrec- 
tion was a sort of unknown impetuosity that was in the at- 
mosphere. The insurrection had suddenly built barricades 
with one hand and with the other seized nearly all the gar- 
rison posts. Ill less than three hours the insurgents, like a 
powder-train fired, had seized and occupied on the right 
bank the Arsenal, the Popincourt arms factory, the Galiote, 
the Chateau d’Eau, and all the streets near the Halles, 
on the left bank the veterans’ barracks, Ste. Pelagie, the 
Palace Maubert, the powder manufactory and the Two-mills, 
and all the barri^res. At five in the evening they w-ere 
masters of the Bastile, the Lingerie, and the Blanc-Man- 
teaux, while their scouts were close to the Place de Victoires 
and menaced the hank, the barracks of the Petits-Peres and 
the post-ofiice. One-third of Paris was in the hands of the 
revolt. 

On ail points the struggle had begun on a gigantic scale, 
and tbe result of the disarmaments, the domiciliary visits, 
and the attacks on the gunsmiths’ shops, was that the fight 
which had begun with stone-throwing was continued with 
musket-shots. 

About six in the evening the Passage du Saumon became 
the battle-field; the rioters were at one end and the troops 
at the other, and they fired from one gate at the other. An 
observer, a dreamer, the author of this book, who had gone to 
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have a near look at the volcano, found himself caught be- 
tween. two fires in the passage, and had nothing to l)rotect 
him from the bullets but the projecting semi eohimns which 
used to separate the shops; he was nearly half an hour in 
this delicate position. 

In the meantime the tattoo was beaten, the National 
Guards hurriedly dressed and armed themselves, the legions 
issued from the mayoralty, and the regiments from the 
barracks. Opposite Anchor Passage a drummer was 
stabbed; another was attacked in the Rue de Cygne bv 
thirty young men, who ripped up his drum and took his 
sabre, while a third was killed in the Rue Grenier St. 
Lazare. In the Rue Michel ie Comte three ofiicers fell dead 
one after the ether, and several municipal guards, wounded 
in the Rue des Lombards, recoiled. 

In front of the Cour Batave a detachment of National 
Guards found a red flag bearing this inscription, '‘Eepub- 
Hcan Revolution, No. 127.” Was it really a revolution! 

The insurrection had made of the heart of Paris a sort 
of inextricable, tortuous, and colossal citadel; there w'as the 
nucleus, there the question wmuld be solved; all the rest 
was merely skirmishing. The proof that all would be de- 
cided there lay in the fact that fighting had not yet begun 
there,:"'.'- 

In some regiments the troops were uncertain, -whicli 
added to the startling obscurity of the crisis, and they re- 
membered the popular ovation which, in July, 1830, greeted 
the neutrality of the fifty-third line. Two intrepid men, 
tried by the great wars. Marshal de Lobau and General 
Bugeaud, commanded — Bugeaud under Lobau. Enormous 
patrols, composed of battalions of the line Inclosed in entire 
companies of the National Guard and preceded by the police 
commissary in his scarf, went to reconnoitre the insur- 
gent streets. On their side the insurgents posted vedettes 
at the corner of the streets and audaciously sent patrols be- 
yond the baiTicades. Both sides were observing each other: 
the government, with an army in his hand, hesitated, night 
was setting in, and the tocsin of St. Mary was beginning 
to be heard. Marshal Soult, the minister of war at that day, 
w'lio had seen Austerlitz. looked at all this with a gloomy air. 

These old sailors, habituated to correct maneuvers, and 
having no other resource and guide but tactics, the com- 
pass of battles, are completely thrown out when in the 
presence of that immense foam which is called the public 
anger- The wind of revolutions is not favorable for sailing. 
The National Guards of the suburbs ran up hastily and dis- 
orderly; a battalion of the Twelfth Light Infantry came at 
the double from St. Denis; the fourteenth line arrived from 
Coiirbevoie, the batteries of the military school had taken 
up position at the Carrousel, and guns were brought in from 
Vincennes. 

At the Tiiileries there was not an additional sentry 
posted, and Louis Philippe was full of serenity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ORIGINALITY OP PARIS. 

rears Paris, as we said, iiad^seen 
•ion. With the exception of the 

ig is more strangely 
during n 'riot,.'"" ..Paris 
Mng— it is only a riot 
it does not put itself 
le colossal cities alone 
lense inclosures alone 
• and a strange tran- 
the insurrection l3egins, when tire 
heard, the shop- 

the Eue> St. Martin.’* 


During the past two years 
more than one insurrection. W 
insurgent districts, as a rule, m 
calm than the physiognomy of i 
very soon grows accustomed to ev 
—and Paris has so much to do t 
out of the way for such a tnne. 
can offer such spectacles. These 
can contain simultaneously civil war 
auillity. Usually, when U- — - - 
drum; the tattoo, and the assembly are 
keeper confines himself to saying: 

“Ah, there seems to be row in 1 

“The Faubourg St Antoine.’’ 

And he often adds, negligently 
“Somewhere over that way. 

At a later date, when the hea 
sound of musketry and platoon i 
the shop-keeper says: ^ 

“Bless me, it is growing hot 

is to say nlaces his wares in safety and risks his person. 
mS shoottheinselves on a square Pf™’ ^ 

hows th? Wa^nls^^^ bTfhe 

'’^^The theaters^ open* ttfeir doors and play farces, and gos- 
qiDS talk and laugh two yards from these streets full of war. 
niefenev coaches roll along and their fares are going to 
Sne ont, sometimes in the very district where the ^snting 
Is. In 1831 a fusillade was interrupted m order to let a 

"^^lluring the insurrection of May 12, 1839, in the Rue St. 

Mart™ ittle. old, infirm man. ^ f ulf of 

mounted by a tricolor rag, and carrying bottles fuU ot 

some fluid, came and went from the 

and from the troops to the barricade, impartially ofler « 
glasses of cocoa, first to the government and then to 

Nnthine can be stranger, and this is the peculiar char- 
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acter of Parisian riots, wliicli is not found in any other cap- 
ital fas two tilings are retiuired for it— the grandeur of Paris 
and its gayety, the city of Voltaire and of Napoleon. 

This lime, however, in the insurrection of June 5, 1S32, 
the great city felt something which 'was, perhaps, stronger 
than itself and was frightened. Everywhere, in the most 
remote and disinterested districts, doors, windows, and 
shutters were closed in broad daylight. The courageous 
armed, the cowardly hid themselves, and the careless and 
busy passengers disappeared. ,Many streets were as empty 
as at four in. the morning. Alaimiing details were hawked 
about, and fatal news spread—that they were masters of the 
bank—that at the cloisters of St. Mary alone they were 
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indistinct sounds. toey ^said, 

. ?de‘ to£\nd&e aU^ “v^ou^a^nd men 

Sl-lrwiliraliid^ 

o. t.e revolt. 
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BOOK ELEVENTH, 


THE ATOM FRATERNIZES WITH THE 
HURRICANE. 


CHAPTER I 


SOME INSIGHT INTO THE ORIGIN OF GAYROCHE’S 
POETRY. 


At the moment when the insurrection, breaking out 
through the collision between the people and the troops in 
front of the arsenal, produced a retrograde movement in the 
multitude that followed the hearse, and which pressed with 
the whole length of the boulevards upon the head of the 
procession, there was a frightful reflux. The ranks were 
broken, and all ran or escaped, some with cries of attack, 
others with the pallor of flight. The great stream which 
covered the boulevards divided in a second, overflowed on 
the right and left, and spread in torrents over two hundred 
streets at once as if a dyke had burst. At this moment 
a ragged lad was coming down the Rue Menilmontant, hold- 
ing in his hand a branch of flowering laburnum which he 
had picked on the heights of Belleville, noticed in the shop 
of a seller of curiosities an old holster pistol. He threw 
his branch on the pavement and cried: 

“Mother What’s-yoiir-name, I’ll borrow your machine/’ 

And he ran off with the pistol. 

Two minutes after a crowd of frightened cits flying 
through the Rue Basse met the lad, who was brandishing his 
pistol and singing: 

La unit on ne voit rien, 

Le jour on voit trSs bien, 

D’un 4crit apocryphe 
Le bourgeois s’^boiiriffe 
Pratiqueas la vertu, 

Tutu chapeau pointui 
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It was little Gavroche going to the wars; on the boulevard 
he noticed that his pistol had no hammer. 

Who was the composer of this couplet which served to 
punctuate his march, and all the other songs which he w^as 
fond of singing when he had a chance? who knows? himself 
perhaps. Besides, Gavroche wms acquainted with all the 
popular tunes in circulation, and mingled with them his own 
chirping, and, as a young vagabond, he made pot-pourri 
of the voices of nature and the voices of Paris, He com- 
bined the repertory of the birds with that of the workshops, 
and he was acquainted with artists' grinders, a tribe con- 
tiguous to his own. He had been for three months, it ap- 
pears apprenticed to a painter, and had one day delivered 
a message for M. Baour Lormain, one of the forty; Gavroche 
wms a lettered gamin. 

Gavroche did not suspect, however, that on that wretched 
rainy night when he offered the hospitality of his elephant 
to the two boys he was performing the offices of Providence 
to his two brothers. His brothers in the evening, his father 
in the morning — such had been his night. On leaving the 
Rue des Ballets at dawn, he hurried back to the elephant, 
artistically extracted the two boys, shared wnth them the 
sort of breakfast which he had invented, and then went 
away, confiding them to that good mother, the street, who 
had almost brought himself up. On leaving them he gave 
them the meeting on the same spot at night and left them 
this speech as farewell: “I am breaking a cane, alias my 
name’s walker, or, as they say at court, I am going to hook 
it. My brats, if you do not find papa and mamma, come 
here again tonight, I will give you your supper and put 
you to bed.’’ The two lads, picked up by some policeman 
and placed at the depdt, or stolen by some mountebank, or 
simply lost in that Chinese puzzle, Paris, did not return. 
The substrata of the existing social world are full of such 
lost traces. Gavroche had not seen them again, and ten or 
twelve weeks had elapsed since that night. More than once 
he had scratched his head and asked himself, “Where the 
deuce are my two children?'” 

He reached the Rue da Pont aux Choux, and noticed that 
there was only one shop still open in that street, and it 
was worthy of reflection that it was a confectioner’s. It was 
a providential opportunity to eat one more apple-puff before 
entering the Unknown. Gavroche stopped, felt in his 
pockets, turned them inside out, found nothing, not even a 
sou, and began shouting, “Help!” It is hard to go without 
the last cake, but for all that Gavroche went on his way. 

Two minutes after he was in the Rue St. Louis, and on 
crossing the Rue du Parc Royal he felt the necessity of 
compensating himself for the impossible apple-puff, and 
gave himself the immense treat of tearing down in open, 
daylight the play-bills. 

A little further on, seeing a party of stout gentry who 
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appeared to liini to be retired from business, be shrugged 
bis shoulders and spat out this mouthful of philosophic bile; 

*'Kow fat annuitants are! ther wallow in good dinners. 
Ask them what thej^ do with their money and they don't 
know. They eat it, eat their bellyful/’ 


G-AVROCHE ON THE MARCH. 


Holding a pistol without a cock in the streets in such a 
public function, that Gavroche felt his humor increase at 
every step. He cried between the scraps of the Marseillaise 
which he sang: 

“All goes w'ell. I suter considerably in my left pav/. I 
have broken my rheumatism, but I am happy, citizens. 
The burgeoise have only to hold hrm, and I am going to sing 
them some subversive couplets.- What are the police? dogs; 
after all,” he added, thinking of the hammer* missing from 
his pistol, “we must not treat ail dogs disrespectfully. I 
have just come from the boulevard, my friends, where it is 
getting warm, and the soup is simmering; it is time to 
skim the pot. Forw-ard, my men, and let an impure blood 
inundate the furrows! I give my days for my country. I 
shall not see my concubine again, it’s all over. ‘Well, no 
matter! long live joy! let us fight, crebleii, for I have had 
enough of despotism!” 

At this moment the horse of a lancer, in the National 
Guard, who was passing, fell. Gavroche laid his pistol on 
the pavement, helped the man up, and then helped to raise 
the horse, after which he picked up his pistol and went his 
way again. 

In the Rue de Tliorigny all was peace and silence; and 
this apathy, peculiar to the Marais, contrasted with the vast 
surrounding turmoil. Pour gossips were conversing on the 
step of a door; Scotland has trios of witches, but Paris has 
quartettes of gossips, and the “thou shalt be king” wmuid 
be as lugubriously cast at Bonaparte at the Bandoyer cross- 
wmy, as to Macbeth on the Highland heath— it would be 
much the same croak. 

The gossips in the Rue Thorigny only trouble themselves 
about their own affairs; they were three porteresses, and a 
ragpicker with her dorser and her hook. They seemd to be 
standing all four at the four corners of old age, which are 
decay, decrepitude, ruin, and sorrow. 

The rag-picker was humble, for in this open-air world 

*Aji untranslatable pun, as the hammer of a pistol i» 
called a dog In France. 
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the rag-pickei' bows, and the porteress protects. The things 
thrown into the street are fat and lean, according to the 
fancy of the person wdio makes the pile, and there may be 
kindness in the broom. This rag-picker was grateful, and 
she smiled, what a smile! at the three porteresses. They 
were making remarks like the following: 

“So your cat is as ill-tempered as ever?” 

“Well, good gracious, you know that cats are natiiraily 
the enemy of dogs. It’s the dogs that complain,” 

“And people too.” 

“And yet cats’ fleas do not run after people.” 

“Dogs are really dangerous. I remember one year when 
there were so many dogs that they were obliged to put it 
in the papers. It was at that time when there were large 
sheep at the Tuileries to drag the little carriage of the king 
of Rome. Do you remember the king of Rome?” 

‘T was very fond of the Due de Bordeaux.” 

“Well, I know Louis XVII,, and I like him better.” 

“How dear meat is, Marne Patagon!” 

“Oh, don’t talk about it, butcher’s meat is a horror, a hor- 
rible horror. It is only possible to buy sticking pieces now.” 

Here the rag-picker interposed: 

“Ladies, trade does not go well at all, and the rubbish is 
abominable. People do not throw away anything now, but 
eat it all.” 

“There are poorer folk than you, Vargoul§me.” 

“Ah, that’s true,” the rag-picker replied deferentially, 
“for I have a profession.” 

There was a pause, and the rag-picker yielding to that 
need of display which is at the bottom of the human heart, 
added: 

“When I go home in the morning 1 empty out my basket 
and sort the articles. That makes piles in my room. I put 
the rags in a box, the cabbage stalks in a tub, the pieces of 
linen in my cupboard, the woolen rags in my chest of 
drawers, old papers in the corner of the window, things 
good to eat in my porringer, pieces of glass in the fire-place, 
old shoes behind the door, and bones under my bed.” 

Gavroche had stopped, and was listening, 

“Aged dames,” he said, “what right have you to talk 
politics?” 

A broadside composed of a quadruple yell, assailed him. 

“There’s another of the villains.” 

“What’s that he has in his hand? a pistol?” 

“Just think, that rogue of a boy!” 

“They are never quiet unless when they are overthrow- 
ing the authorities.” 

Gavroche disdainfully limited his reprisals to lifting the 
tip of his nose with his thumb, and opening his hand to the 
full extent. The rag-picker exclaimed: 

“The barefooted scamp!” 

The one who answered to the name of Marne Patagon 
struck her hands together with scandal. 



“There are going to be misforunes, that « safe* 1‘lie 
young fellow with the beard round the corner, I used to sf;e 
him pass every morning with a girl In a pink bonnet on Ins 
arm: but this luorniiig I saw him pass, and he was giving 
his arm to a gun. Mtxme Baeheiix. says there was a revolution 
last week at, at, at, at— where do the calves come from?— at 
Pontoise. x^nd then just look at his atrocious young vil- 
lain’s pistol. 4t seems that the Celestins are full of caiinou. 
What Avoukl you have the government to do with these 
vagabonds who can only invmiit ways to upset the world, 
after we were begiuuiiig to get over all the misfortmies 
which fell, good gracious! on that poor queen whom I saw 
pass in a cart! and all this will raise the pri<‘.e of snuif. It 
is infamous, aud I will certainly go and see you giulloriiied, 
malefactor.” 

"You snuffle, my aged friend,” said Gavrocho, "blow year 
promontory.” 

And he passed on. When he was hi the Rcie Pavee his 
thoughts reverted to the rag-picker, and he had this solil- 
oquy: 

"You are wTong to insult the revolutionists, Mother Cor- 
iierpost. This pistol is on your behalf and it is for you to 
Have ill your baskets more things good to eat.” 

Ail at once he heard a noise beliiiid: it was the porierass 
Fatagon who had followed him and now shook her fist at 
him, crying: 

“You are only a bastard.” 

“At that I scoff wi.th all my heart,” said Gavroehe. 

A little later he passed the Hotel Iiamoignou, where he 
burst into this appeal: 

“Let us haste to the battle.” 

And he was attacked by a fit of melancholy; he regarded 
his pistol reproachfully, and said to it: 

“I am going off, but you wdll not go off.” 

One dog may distract another;* a very thin w’help passed, 
and Gavroehe felt pity for it. 

“My poor little creature,” he said to it “you must have 
swallowed a barrel, as you show all the hoops.” 

Then he proceeded toward the Or me St. Gervais. 

’^Another allusion to the hammer (chien) of the 





CHAPTER lit- 

JUST INDIGNATION OF A BARBKE. 

The worthy barher 

for Whom Gavroche had opened th- em engaged in shaV' 
testines, was at this ^ served under the empire. 

au old to me veteran about the 

The harber had ii^*^oiall> armie, and from Lamaique 
,.iot, then about fooe^.^.^^I^ence arose a conversation 
they had come to soldier which Prudhomme, had 

between the enriched with arabesqup. and 

he been present would have eni ^ sabre.” 

entitled, “A ^^'ogne bet barber asked. 

:|a7ly"''rdTro? knfw how to fall off. and so he , 

never fell oft.” must have had fine horses'.” 

“Had he fine horses • ^ ^^av ^ noticed his 

“On the day when Itg ears very far apart, 

beast. It was a mare It had its e 

a deep saddle, a fine head, mark d ^ ^,^1 que 

eS*. It ”■ ‘ 

““^A Sifict*." «iia tto.M't'f- 

Se’"b“5S1'.W« SrU r.».rA a lit.l. all-c 

was befitting; ^^®’^,^®„^®‘lounded once. I believe, sir?” 

'S'otnSir -itl. l»« «•'" “■ 

cart ot tie “A ’'J? |“iSL I mver «.» I'" » 

“In the heel, at RaUSDon. ^ half-penny. 

dressed as on ose have received sword-wounds?” 

“And you, sir, ^ ^oPPOf®' gga.bite. I received 

“I,” said the ^ Marengo I got a bullet in my 

two sabre-cuts on my left^^p at Jena; at Friend- 

right arm at at theVuskowa seven or 

land a bayonet-thrust ^t Liitzen, a piece of 

eight lap®.® ®g|r yes! at Waterloo a bullet 

shell earned oH a finger, ana ouj^j „ 

from a case-shot in my ^ „ exclaimed, with a Pin- 

“How glorious It on my word of honor, 
dario accent, to die Slowly, a bit every day 
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**ABd you’re rights'' said the soldier. He had scarce 
ended ere a frightful noise shook the shop; a gi’eat pane of 
glass was suddenly smashed, and the barber turned livid. 

‘^‘Good Lord/' he cried, ‘It is one/’ 

‘‘What?” 

“A cannon-ball/’ 

“Here it is.” 

And he picked up something which was rolling on the 
groimd—it was a pebble. The barber /ran to his broken pane, 
and saw Gavroche flying at full speed- towards the Marche 
St. Jean. On passing the barber’s shop Gavroche, who had 
the two iads at Ills heart, couk! not resist the desire of wish- 
ing him good evening, and threw a stone through his win- 
dow. 

“.lust look,” the barber yelled, who had become blue in- 
stead of livid, “he does harm for harm’s sake. Whax had 
I done to that villalii?” 


THE CHILD MARVELS AT THE OLD MAN’S INDIGNA- 
TION. 


On reaching the market, the post at which had been 
disarmed already, Gavroche effected his junction with a 
band led by Enjolras, Courfeyrac, Combeferre, and ir'euilly. 
They were all more or less armed, and Bahorel and Prou- 
vaire had joined them and swelled the group. Enjolras had 
a double-barrelled fowling-piece, Combeferre a National 
Guard’s musket bearing the number of a legion, and in his 
waist-belt two pistols, which his unbuttoned coat allowed 
to be seen; Jean Prouvaire an old cavalry musquetoon, and 
Bahorel a cai-bine; Courfeyrac brandished a sword drawm 
from a cane, while Peuilly with a naked sabre in his hand 
walked along shouting, “Long live Poland!” 

They reached the Qiiai Morland without neckcloths or 
hats, panting for breath, drenched with rain, but with 
lightning in their eyes. Gavroche calmly approached them: 

“Where are we going?” 

“Gome,” said Courfeyrac. 

Behind Feuiily marched or rather bounded Bahorel, a 
fish in the water of revolt. He had a crimson waistcoat, 
and uttered words wdiich smash everything. His W’^aistcoat 
upset a passer-by, w^'ho cried wildly, “Here are the reds!” 

“The reds, the reds,” Bahorel answ^ered, “that’s a funny 
fear, citizen. For my part, I do not tremble at a poppy, and 
the little red cap does not inspire me with terror. Citi- 
zen, believe me, let us leave a fear of the red to horned 
cattle/' 



les miserabees. 

" noticed a corner waU, on '?Sssfon to 

“;rL^4^ a LLTmandamns addressed by the archbishop of 
Paris to’his “floc^” And he tore the 

paper *^own. gt^ciyiK^ Bahorel. 

moment he began stnciy s ^j-ong, you 

‘■Bahorel, ,?f^f.^orc’e4 alone, forwe have nothing to do 
should have left g,:’ osed vour passion. Keep 

ss i£cS/v“.rir£..“orir. ou. «< ««». .« 

iaoi'fc with hia mi^ Eai'olras," Bahorel re. 

“Every man hp °^p„ded me and I insist on eat- 

Plied; ^‘®„f®eceiving permission to do so. Yours is the 
ing eggs Without lecemns y myself; moreover, I am 

cold '^'rcnmg style. jvhiie I ^eam up, and if I 

not expending it is to give me an appetite.” 

tore that order down, Hercie. u s 

^ “What’s the meaning of hercle. 

Bahorel answered: . . » 

“It means p^window a young pale man, with 

oS w? toSttSw." S.14 a«- 

some, /vHo appeared very aged, marched 

trouser-helt. An old man, w pp hurried on, that he 

SiSf notte left behind, though he looked ttroughtful. It 

was M. Mahoeuf* 



We tell wliat liad occurred. Tirturd 
Injolras and his h® 

iESS|irSSs3 

SiSS%|£s‘S 

FMESrSsirsj 

hard at that ^ery mu me having 

Maboeuf, whom he Knowii 

Marius sometimes as ^ ofthrchurchwan 

and more than timid habits 

SS,’: wmS isSdlftff 



**Voici la luiie qui paralt, 

Quand irons nous clans la for^t? 

Demandait Clxariot a Charlotte. 

Tou ton toil 
Pour Chatou, 

Je n’ai qifun Dieii, qii’un roi, qu’un Hard, et qii’une botte, 

*'Ponr avoir bu de grahd matin 
La rosee a m§me le tliym, 

Deux moineaux etaient en ribotte. 

Zi zi zi 
Pour Passy. 

Je n’ai qu’im Dieu, quhxn roi, qu’un Hard, et Qu’une botte. 

'‘Et ces deux paiivres petits loups 
Comme deux grives etaient souls; 

Un tigre en riait dans sa grotte. 

Don don don 
Pour Meudon. 

Je n’ai qu’im Dieu, qu’un roi, qu’un Hard, et qu’une botte. 

“L’un jurait et I’autre sacrait, 

Quand irons nous dans la foret? 

Demandait Chariot ^ Charlotte. 

Tin tin tin 
Pour Pantin, 

Je n’ai qu’un Dieu, qu’un roi, qu’un Hard, et qu’une botte.”*® 
They were going to St. Merry. 


RECRUITS. 


The band swelled every moment and near the Rue des 
Billettes, a tall grayish-haired man, whose rough bold face 
Courfeyrac, Enjolras, and Combeferre noticed, though not 
one of them knew him, joined them. Gavroche, busy sing- 
ing, whistling, and shouting, and rapping the window- 
shutters with his pistol-butt, paid no attention to this man. 
As they went through the Rue de la Varrerie they hap- 
pened to pass Courfeyrac’s door. 

Too, too, too, for Chatou. I have but one God, one king, 
one farthing and one boot. 

For having drank in early morn, dew and thyme, two 
sparrows were in a fuddle. 

*See the moon is shining, when shall we go into the 
woods? asked Charley of Charlotte. 
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21, zt, zl, for Passy. I have but one Gotl, one king, one 
fartiing and one boot. 

And these two poor little wolves were as drunk as two 
tbruslies; a tiger laughed at it in his cave. 

Don, don, don, for Meudon. I have hut one God, one king, 
one farthing and one boot. 

One swore and the other cursed. When shall we go Into 
the woods, asked Charley of Charlotte. 

Tin, tin, tin, for Pantin. I have but one God, one king, one 
farthing and one boot. 

‘'That’s lucky/’ said Courfeyrac, “for I have forgotten 
my purse and lost my hat.” 

He left the band and bounded iip-sialrs, w-here he put 
on an old hat and put his purse in his pocket. He also took 
up a large square box of the size of a portmanteau, which 
was concealed among his dirty linen. As he was running 
down-stairs again his porteress hailed him: 

“Monsieur de Courfeyrac!” 

“Porteress, what is your name?” CoiirfejTac retorted. 

She stood in stupefaction. 

“Why, you know very well, sir, that my name is Mother 
Yeuvain.” 

“Well then, if ever you call me M. de Courfeyrac again 
I shall call you Mother de Yeuvain; now speak, what is it?” 

“Some one wishes to speak to you.” 

“Who is it?” 

“I don't know.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In my lodge.” 

“Oh, the devil!” said Courfeyrac. 

“Why he has been waiting for more than an hour for you 
to come in.” 

At the same time a species of young workman, thin, 
livid, small, marked wuth freckles, dressed in an old blouse 
and a pair of patched cotton velvet trousers, who looked 
more like a girl attired as a boy than a man, stepped out of 
the lodge and said to Courfeyrac in a voice which was nor, 
the least in the world a feminine voice; 

“Monsieur Marius, if you please?” 

“He is not here.” 

“Will he come in tonight?” 

“I do not know.” 

And Courfeyrac added, “I shall not be in tonight.” 

The young man looked at him intently and asked; 

“Why not?” 

“Because I shall not.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“How does that concern you?” 

“Shall I carry your chest for you?” 

“I am going to the barricades.” 

“May I go With you?” 

“If you like,” Courfeyrac replied; “the street is free, and 
the pavement belongs to everybody.” 


i 
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HISTORY OF CORINTH FROM ITS FOUNDATION 


The Parisians, "who at the present day on entering the 
Rue Rambuteau from the side of the Halles notice on their 
right, opposite the Rue Mondetour, a basket-maker’s shop 
having for sign a basket in the shape of Napoleon the 
Great, with this inscription: 


NAPOLEON EST FAIT 
TOUT EN OSIER,—* 


do not suspect the terrible scenes vrhich this very site saw 
hardly thirty years ago. 

Here were the Rue de la Chanvrerie, which old title- 
deeds write Chanverrerie, and the celebrated wine-shop 
calld Corinth, 

Our readers well remember all that has been said about 
the barricade erected at this spot, and eclipsed by the way 
by the St. Merry barricade. It is on this famous barricade 
of the Rue de la Chanvrerie, which has now fallen into deep 
night, that w'e are going to throw a little light. 

For the clearness of our narrative, we may be permitted 
to have recourse to the simple mode which we employed for 
Waterloo. Those persons w^ho wish to represent to them- 
selves in a tolerably exact manner the mass of houses which 
at that day stood at the north-east corner of the Halles, at 
the spot where the opening of the Rue Rambuteau now Is, 
need only imagine an N w’hose two vertical strokes are the 
Rue de la Grande Truanderie, and the Rue de la Chanvrerie, 
and of which the Rue de la Petite Truanderie would be the 
cross-stroke. The old Rue Mond^tour intersected the three 
strokes with the most tortuous angles, so that the Daedalian 
entanglement of these four streets was sufficient to make, 
upon a space of one hundred square yards, betwu^en the 

^Napoleon is made all of willow braid. 
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A ground-floor room in which was the bar, a first-fioor 
room in \Thich W'as a billiard-table, a spiral wooden stair- 
case piercing the ceiling, wine on the tables, smoke on the 
walls, and candles by daylight— such was the inn, A stair- 
case with a trap in the groimd-fioor room led to the cellar, 
and the apartments of the Hucheloups were on the second 
tioor, reaching by a staircase more like a ladder, and 
through a door hidden in the w’all of the large first-door 
room. Under the roof were two garrets, the nests of the 
maid-servants, and the kitchen shared the ground floor with 
the bar. Father Hueheloup might have been born a chemist, 
but wms really a cook, and customers not only drank but ate 
in his wine-shop. Houcheloup had invented an excellent 
dish, which could only be eaten at his establishment; it was 
stuffed carp, which he called ‘^carpes an gras.” This was 
eaten by the light of a tallow candle or a lamp of the Louis 
XVI. style, on tables on which oil-cloth was nailed in lieu 
of a table-cloth. People came from a long distance, and 
Hueheloup one fine morning had thought it advisable to 
inform passers-by of his “specialty;” he dipped a brush in 
a pot of blacking, and, as he had an orthography of his own, 
he improvised on his wall the, following remarkable in- 
scription: 

CARPES HO GRAS. 

One winter the showers and the hail amused themselves 
with effacing the S which terminated the first word and 
the G which began the last, and the following was left; 

CAEFE HO HAS. 

By the aid of time and rain an humble gastronomic notice 
had become a profound counsel. 

In this wav it happened that Hueheloup, not knowing 
French, had known Latin, had brought philosophy out of 
the kitchen, and while simply wishing to shut up Carf^ine, 
equaled Horace. And the striking thing was that this also 
meant “enter my inn.” ^ _ 

Nothing of this exists at the present day; the Monde- 
tour labyrinth was gutted and widened In 1847 and prm>a- 
bly is no longer to be found at the present day. The 
de la Chanvrerie and Corinth have disappeared under the 
pavement of the Rue Rambuteau. ... 

As we have said, Corinth was a meeting place, if not a 
gathering-place, of Courfeyrac and his friends, and it was 
Grantaire who discovered it. He went in for the sake ot 
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This was written in charcoal on the wrM. Hame lliiehe- 
loup. very like her description, walked past this quatrain 
from morning till night with the most perfect tranquillity. 
Two servant girls, called Mateiotte and Gibeiotte, and wlio 
vvere never known by other names, helped Marne Huchelmip 
in placing on the tables bottles of bine wine and the various 
messes served to the hungry guests in earthenware bawls. 
Mateiotte, stout, round, red-haired, and noisy, an ex-favor- 
ite sultana of the defunct Hucheloup, was uglier than the 
ugliest mythological monster, and yet, as it is always proper 
tliat the servant should be a little behind the mistress, she 
was not so ugly as Marne Hucheloup. Gibeiotte, tali, deli- 
cate, white with a lymphatic whiteness, with blue circles 
round her eyes, and drooping lids, ever exhausted and op- 
pressed, and suffering from w’-hat may be called chronic 
lassitude, the first to rise, the last to go to bed, waited on 
everybody, even the other servant, silently and gently, and 
smiling a sort cf vague, sleepy smile through her weariness. 
Before entering the restaurant the following line written 
by Courfeyrac in chalk was legible: 

**'Regale si tu peux et mange si tu Foses/’* 


CHAPTER II 


PRELIMINARY GAYETIES. 


Laigie of Meaux, as we know, liked better to live with 
Joly than anyone else, and he had a lodging much as the 
bird has a branch. The two friends lived together, ate to- 
gether, slept together, and had everything in common, Musl- 
chetta, perhaps, included. They were to use the expression 
of the schools, hini, or twins. On the morning of June 5 they 
went to breakfast at Corinth. Joly had a cold in his head and 
Laigie’s coat was threadbare, while Joly wms well dressed. 
It was about nine in the morning when they pushed open 
the door of Corinth and went up to the first-fioor room, 
where they were received by Mateiotte and Gibeiotte. 

'‘Oysters, ( heese, and ham,” said Laigie. 

They sat down at a table, the room wms empty, there 
was no one in it hut themselves. Gibeiotte, recognizing 
Joly and Laigie, placed a bottle of wine on the table, and 
they attacked the first dozen of oysters. A head appeared 
in the hatchway and a voice said: 

“As I was passing I smelt a delicious perfume of Brie 
cheese, so I stepped In.” 

It was Grantaire; he took a stool and sat down at the 


^Fast if you can and eat if you dare. 
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pot of l!o''^'ers, and "was happy. Now she is a bankeress, and 
the transformation took place last night. I met the victim 
tills morning perfectly happy, and the hideouts thing was 
that the wretched creature was quite as pretty this morn- 
ing as she was yesterday, and there was no sign of the tiiiaii- 
cier on her face. Roses have this more or less than women, 
tiial the traces which the caterpillars leave on them are 
visible. Ah! there is no morality left in the world, and i 
call as witnesses the myrtle, symbol of love; the laurel, 
symbol of war; the olive, that absurd symbol of peace: the 
apple-tree, which nearly choked Adam with its pips, and 
the fig-tree, the grandfather of petticoats, As for Justice, 
do you know what justice is? The Gauls covet Clusium, 
.R,oine protects Clusium and asks what wrong Clusium ha.- 
done them. Brennus answers, ‘The wrong whi<di Alba did 
to you, the wrong that Pidene did to you, the wrong that 
the Bqui, Volscians, and Sabines did to you. They were 
your neighbors, and the Clusians are ours. We undersiand 
neighborhood in the same way as you do. You stole Alba, 
and we take Clusium.’ Rcme says, ‘You shall not take 
Clusium,’ and Brennus took Rome, and then cried, ‘Vae 
victus!’ That is what justice is! Oh, what birds of prey 
there are in the world! What eagles! what eagles! the 
thought makes my flesh creep.” 

He held out his glass to Joly, who filled it, then drank, 
and continued almost uninterrupted by the glass of wine, 
which no one noticed, not even himself: 

“Brennus who takes Rome is an eagle; the bankei’ who 
takes the grisette is an eagle; and there is no more shame 
in one than the other. So let us believe nothing; there is 
only one reality, drinking. Of whatever opinion you may 
be, whether you back the lean cocks, like the canton of TJri. 
or the fat cock, like the canton of Glarus, it is of no conse- 
quence, drink. You talk to me about the boulevard, the pro- 
cession, etc.; what, are we going to have another revolution? 
this poverty of resources astonishes me on the part of le 
bon Dieu; and he must at every moment set to work greas- 
ing the groove of events. Things stick and won’t move — 
look sharp then with a revolution; le bon Dieu has alway.s 
got his hands black with that filthy cart-wheel grease. In 
his place I should act more simply, I should not wind up my 
machinery at every moment, but lead the human race 
evenly ; I should knit facts mesh by mesh without breaking 
the thread; I should have no temporary substitutes and no 
extraordinary , repertory. What you fellows call progress 
has two motive powers, men and events, but it is a sad thing 
that something exceptional is required every now and then. 
For events as for men the ordinary stock company is not 
sufficient; among men there must be geniuses, and among 
events revolutions. Great accidents are the law, and the 
order of things cannot do without them, and, judging 
from the apparition of comets, we might be tempted ro 
believe that heaven itself feels a 'want of leading actors. 



file firmameiit with a meteor, and some strange star follows, 
liUilarimetl by an enormous tail. And that causes the death 
of Caesar; Brutus gives Mm a dagger- thrust, and Ged deals 
lilui a blow with a comet Crac! here Is an^ aurora borealis, 
!i€'!" 6 is a revolution, here is a gi*eat man: *03 in big letters, 
Xapoic-oii in a catch liue, and the comet of 1811 at the head 
of the bilb All! what a fine blue poster, spangled all over 
wltli unexpected hashes! Bourn! bourn! an extraordinary 
siglil. Raise ' our eyes, idlers. Everything is rllslieveled 
tlu^ star as well as the drama. Oh, Lord! It is too much and 
not enough, and these resources, drawn from exceptional 
circumstances, seem magniftcenee and are only poverty, 
My friends, Providence has fallen into the stage of ex- 
pcdiems. What does a revolution prove? that God is 
riinaiag short; he produces a coup d'etat, because there is 
a solution of continuity between the present and the future, 
and he is unable to join the ends. In fact, this confirms 
me in my conjectures as to the state of Jehovah’s fortune, 
and ou seeing so much discomfort above and below, so much 
paltriness, and pinching, and saving and distress, both in 
heaven and on earth, from the bird which has not a seed 
of grain to myself, who have not 100,000 francs a year—on 
seeing human destiny which is very mucdx worn, and even 
royal destiny which is threadbare, as witness the Prince 
tie Condo hung — on seeing winter, tvhich is only a rent in 
the ZtMiirh, through which the wind blows— on seeing so 
many rags, even in the brand»new’ morning purple on the 
cops of the hills — on seeing drops of dew, those false pearls 
and hoar-frost, that stiass—on seeing humanity unripped 
and events patched, and so many spots on the sun, so many 
holes in the moon, and so much wretchedness everywhere-- 
I siispeer that God is not rich. There is an appearance, it 
is true, but I see the pressure, and He gives a revolution 
just as a merchant whose cash-box is empty gives a ball. 
We must not judge the gods by appearances, and under the 
gilding of heaven I catch a glimpse of a poor universe. 
There is a bankruptcy in creation, and that is why I am dis- 
satisfied. Just see, this is June 5, and it is almost night; I 
have been waiting since morning for day to come, and it has 
not come, and I will w-ager that it does not come at all. It 
l.s the irregularity of a badly-paid clerk. Yes, everything 
Is badly arranged, nothing fits into anything, this old world 
is thrown out of gear, and I place myself in the ranks of the 
opposition. Everything goes crooked, and the Universe 
is cdose-fiHted; it is like the children — those who ask get 
nothing and those who don’t ask get something. And then, 
again, it afflicts me to look at that bald-headed Laigle of 
Meaux, and I am humiliated by the thought that I am of the 
same age as that knee. However, 1 criticise, but do not 
Insult; the Universe is what It is, and I speak without an 
evil meaning and solely to do my duty by my conscience. 
Ah! by all the saints of Olympus, and by all the gods of 



Pa'adise. I was not made to be a Parisian— that is to say, 
to be eoEStantly tlirown like a shuttlecock between, two 
battledores, from a group of idlers to a group of noisy 
fellows. No! I was meant to be a Turk, looking ail day at 
Egyptian damsels performing those exauisite dances, which 
are as lubricous as the dreams of a chaste man, or a Beau- 
ceron peasant, or a Venetian gentleman surroiiiided by gen- 
ttldonaes, or a small German prince, supplying one-half a 
soldier to the Confederation and employing his leisure hours 
in drying his stockings on his liedge—that Is to say, liis 
frontier I Such were the destinies for W'hieli I was barn. 
Yes, I said Turk, and I will not recall it. I do not under- 
stand why the Turks are usually looked upon askance, for 
Maliom haa some good points; let us respect the inventor o£ 
harems of houris and Paradises of Odalisques, and \Ye ouglii 
not to insult Mahometism, the only religion adorned with a 
hen-coop! After this I insist on drinking, for the earth is 
a great piece of stupidity. And it appears that all those 
asses are going to fight, to break each other’s heads, and 
massacre one mother in the heart of summer, in the month 
of June, when they might go off with a creature on their arm 
•to inhale in the fields the perfume of that immense eiip of 
tea of cut hay. Eeally too many follies are committed. An 
old broken lantern, which I saw Just no’w at a broker's sug- 
gests a reflection to me, it is high time to enlighten the 
human race.’ Yes, I am sad again, and it has come from an 
oyster and a revolution sticking in my throat. I am grow- 
ing lugubrious again. Oh, frightful old w'orUl! on your 
surface people strive, are destitute, prostitute themselves, 
kill themselves, and grow accustomed to it!” 

And after this burst of eloquence Grantaire had a burst 
of coughing, w’hieh was well deserved^ 

“Talking of a revolution,” said Joly, *it seems that 
Marins is decidedly in love.” 

“Do you know w’ho writli?” Laigle asked. 

“Do.” 

“No?” 

“Do, I tell 5'oir” 

“The loves of Marius!”' Grantaire exelaimed, “I can see 
them from here. Marius is a fog and will have found a 
vapor*. Marius belongs to the poetic race, and poet and 
madman are convertible terms. Thymbraeus Apollo. 
Marias and his Marie, or his Maria, or his Marriette, or Iris 
Marion, must be a funny brace of lovers. I can fancy what 
it is: ecstasies in which kissing is forgotten. Chaste on 
earth, but connected in the infinitude. They are souls that 
havf? feelings, and they sleep together in the stars.” 

Grantaire was attacking his second bottle, and perhaps 
his second harangue, when a new head emerged from, the 
staircase hatchway. It wms a boy under ten years of age, 
ragged, very short and yellow, with a bulldog face, a 
quick eye, and an enormous. head of, hair,; he was dripping 
wTth wet, but seemed happy* 
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Tiie iad i'lioosing without hesitating among the three 
tmmgh tie knew none al' them, addressed Laigle of Meaiix. 

•‘Are you AI. Bossuet?" he asked. 

“I am" called so,” Laigle replied; “what do you want?” 

“A tall, light-haired gent said to me on the boulevard, 
•Do you know Mother Hucheloup's?’ I said, ‘Yes, in the 
line Chanvrerie, the old one’s widows’ Says he to me, ‘G-o 
I la: re: you will find Monsieur Bossuet there, and say to him 
ij'oni nie. A— B—C.’ I suppose it’s a trick played on you, 
eh? lie. gave me 10 sous.” ■■ ■■, 

'•Joiv, lend uie 10 sous,” said Laigle; and turning to 
Graiitiiire, ‘'Grantatre, lend me 10 sous.” 

1lus made 20 sous, which Laigle gave the lad. “Thank 
you, sir;” he said. . 

is your name?” Laigle asked. 

•A^avet, Gavroche’s friend.” 

“Stay 'With us,” Laigle ■said. 

■“Breakfast .witii us,” Grantaire' added. ' 

The lad replied. “I can’t, for I belong to the procession, 
and have to ery, ‘Down with Polignac.’ ” 

And, drawing his feet slowiy after him, which is the 
mo.st respectful of bo’ws possible, he went awmy. When he 
was gone Grantaire remarked: 

“That is pure gamin, and there are many varieties in 
the gamin genius. The notary-gamin is called leap-the- 
giitter:’ the cook-gamin is called ‘scullion!’ the baker- 
gamin is called ‘doiighey;’ the footman-gamin is called 
‘tiger;’ the sailor-gamin is called ‘powder monkey;’ the 
soldier-gamin is called ‘a child of the regiment;’ the trades- 
man-gamin is called ‘errand-boy;’ the courtier -gamin is 
called ‘page;’ the royal gamin is called ‘dauphin,’ and the 
divine gamin is called ‘St Bambino.’ ” 

In the meanwhile Laigle meditated and said in a low 
voice: 

“A~~B—C, that is to say, funeral of General Lamarque.” 

“llie tall, fair man,” Grantaire observed, “is Bnjolras, 
who has sent to warn you.” 

“Shall we go?” asked Bossuet. 

“it’s raibing,” said Joly; “I have sworn to go through 
fire, but dot through water, and I do dot wish to bake by 
cold worse.” 

“I shall stay here,” Grantaire remarked; ‘T prefer break- 
fast to a hearse.” 

“Conclusion, we remain,” Laigle continued; “in that ease 
let us drink. Besides; we may miss the funeral without 
missing the row.” 

“Ah, the row!” cried Joly; ‘T’b id that” 

Laigle rubbed his hands. 

'•So the revolution of 1880 is going to begin over again.” 

“I do not care a rap for your revolution ” Grantaire 
remarked, “and I do not, execrate the present government, 
for it is the crown ' tempered by the cotton night-cap, a 
sceptre terminating in an timbrella. In such weather as 



this Louis Pliilippe might use liis royalty for two oljjeels, 
stretch out the sceptre end against the people ami open 
the umbrella end against the sky.” 

The room was dark and heavy clouds completely veiled 
the daylight. There was no one in the wine-shop or in the 
streets, for everybody had gone *‘to see the events.” 

“Is it midday or mlcliiight?” Bossuet asked; ‘T can see 
iiotliing; bring a eandie, Gihelotte.” 

Grantaire was drinking sorrowfully. 

“Enjolras disdains me,” lie muttered. “Enjolras said to 
himself. Mol y Is 111 and Grantaire is drunk,' aud so he sent 
Navet to Bossuet. And yet, if he had fetched me, I would 
have followed him. All the worse for Enjolras! I will not 
go to his funeral.” 

This resolution formed. Bossuet. Grantaire, and ,lcdy did 
not stir from the wine-shop, at ahum 2 p. m. the table at 
whitdi they sat w*as covered with empty bottles. Two 
candles burned on it, one in a perfectly green copper candle- 
stick, the other in the neck of a cracked water-bottle. Gran-* 
taire had led Joly and Bossuet to wine, and Bossuet and 
Joiy had brought Grantaire back to joy. 

As for Grantaire, he gave up wine at midday as a poor 
inspirer of dreams. Wine Is not particularly valued by se- 
rious sots, for in ebriety there is a black magic and white 
magic, and wune is only the white magic. Grantaire was 
attracted rather than arrested by the blackness of a for- 
midable intoxication yawning before him, and he had given 
up bottles and taken to the dram glass, which is an abyss. 
Not having at hand either opium or hasheesh, and willing 
to fill his brain with darkness, he turned to that frightful 
mixture of brandy, stout, and absinthe, tvhich produces such 
terrible lethargies. Of these three vapors, beer, brandy, 
and absinthe, the lead of the soul is made: they are three 
darknesses in which the celestial butterfly is drowned, and 
three dumb furies, nightmare, night, and deatii, which 
hover over the sleeping Psyche, are produced in a mem- 
branous smoke vaguely condensed into a bat’s wing. 

Grantaire had not yet reacjhed that phase, far from it; 
he was prodigiously gay, and Bossuet and .loly kept even 
witli him. Grantaire added to the e«tientrlc accentuation of 
words and ide-.ts the devagation of gestures; he laid his left 
hand on his knee with a dignified air, and with his neckcloth 
unloosed, straddling his stool, and with his full glass io his 
right hand, he threw these solemn words at the stout serv- 
ant girl, Matelotle: 

“Open the gates of the palace! Let every man belong to 
the French Academy and have the right of embracing Ma- 
dame Hucheioup! Let us drink.” 

And, turning to the landlady, he added: 

“Antique female, consecrated by custom, approach, that 
I may contemplate thee.” 

And Joly txclaimed: 

"‘Batelotte and don't give Grantaire ady Mm 
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drink. He is Bpending a Irightful sum, and odly since this 
horning has devoured in shabefiil prodigality two francs, 
d weiity-ii ve centlbes.’" 

And Grantaire went on: 

*‘\Viio has iinliooked the stains without my leave, in order 
to place them on the table in lieu of candles?’* 

Boss net, who was very drunk, had retained his calmness 
and was sitting on the sill of the open window, letting the 
rain dreiicli liis back 'while he gazed at his two friends. 

All at once lie heard behind him a tumult, hurried foot- 
steps. and shouts of “To arms!” He turned and noticed in 
the Kuo St. Denis at the end of the Rue Chanvrerie, Bnjolras 
passing, carbine in hand, Gavroche with his pistol, Feuilly 
with his sabre, Courfeyrac with his sword, Jean Prouvaire 
wiih his musquetoon, Combeferre w“ith his fowling-piece, 
Bahorel with his, and the whole armed and stormy band 
ibat followed them. The Rue de ia Chanvrerie was not a 
pistol-shot in length, so Bossuet improvised a speaking- 
trumpet with his two hands round his mouth, and shouted: 

“Courfeyrac! Courfeyrac! hilloii!” 

Courfeyrac heard the summons, perceived Bossuet, and 
walked a few steps dowm the Rue de la Chanvrerie, exclaim- 
ing, “What do you want?” which was crossed by a “"Where 
are you going?” 

“To make a barricade,** Courfeyrac answered. 

'‘Well, w'hy not make it here? the spot is good.** 

“That is true, Eagle/’ Courfeyrac remarked. 

And at a sign from Courfeyrac the band rushed into the 
.:. Riie.,de'Ia Ciianvrerie. ■ : 


NIGHT BEGINS TO GATHER OVER GRANT AIRE, 


The ground was, in fact, admirably suited; the entrance 
of the street was wide, |he end narrowed, and, like a blind 
alley, Corinth formed a contraction in it, the Rue de Monde- 
tour could be easily barred right and left, and no attack was 
possible save by the Rue St Denis— that Is to say, from the 
front and in the open. Bossuet drunk had had the inspira- 
tion of Hannibal sober. 

At the sound of the band rushing on terror seized on the 
ivhoie street, and not a passer-by but disappeared. More 
quickly than a dash of lightning, shops, stalls, gates, doors, 
Venetian blinds, and shutters of every size, were shut from 
the ground door to the roofs, at the end, on the right, and 
on the left An oM terrified woman fixed up a mattress be- 
fore her window with olpthes-props, in order to deaden the 
ttUBlietry, and the public-house alone remained open— and 
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for an excellent reason, because the insurgents luid ruslietl 
into it, 

"Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” Marne Hueheloup sighed. 

Bossiiet ran down to meet Courfeyrac, and Joly, who had 
gone to the window, shouted: 

*‘Coiirfeyrdc, you ought to have brought an umbrella. 
You will catch cold.” 

In a few minutes twenty iron bars were pulled down 
from the failings in front of the inn and tea yards of pave- 
ment dug up. Gavroclie and Bahorel seized, as it passed, 
the truck of a lime-dealer, of the name of Aneeaii, and found 
In ii three barrels of lime, which they placed under the piles 
of paving-stones; Enjolras had raised the cellar-tiap, and 
all Marne Hueheloup's empty casks went to join the barrels 
of lime; Feuilly, with his fingers accustomed to illumine 
the delicate sticks of fans, re-enforced the barrels and the 
trucks with tw’o massive piles of stones. The siipporting 
shores w’ere pulled away from the frontage of an adjoining 
house and laid on the casks. When Gourfeyrac and Bossuet 
turned round one-half the street wms already barred by a 
rampart, taller than a man, for there is nothing like the 
hand of the people to build up anything that is built by 
demolishing. Mateiotte and Gibelotte were mixed up with 
the workmen, and the latter went backward and forw'ard, 
loaded wutli rubbish, and her lassitude helped at the barri- 
cade. She served paving-stones as she wrould have served 
wine, with a sleepy look. 

An omnibus drawn by two white horses passed the end 
of the street; Bossuet Jumped over the stones, ran up, 
.^stopped the driver, ordered the passengers to get out, o^ered 
his hand to ”the ladies,” dismissed the conductor, and re- 
turned, pulling the horses by the bridles. 

^Omnibuses,” he said, ”must not pass before Corinth. 
Non licetomnibus adire Corinthum.” 

A moment after the unharnessed horses were straggling 
down the Rue Mondetour, and the omnibus lying on its side 
completed the barricade. 

Marne Hueheloup, quite upset, had sought refuge on the 
first floor; her eyes were wandering and looked without 
seeing, and her cries of alarm dared not issue from her 
throat. 

"it is the end of the world,” she muttered. 

Joly deposited a kiss on Marne Hueheloup’s fat, red, 
wrinkled neck and said to Grantaire, ”My dear fellow, I 
have always considered a woman’s neck an infinitely deli- 
cate thing.” 

But Grantaire had reached the highest regions of dithy- 
ramb. When Mateiotte came up to the first door he seized 
her round the wmist and burst into loud peals of laughter at 

the windows 

“Mateiotte is ugly,” he cried; , “Mateiotte is the Ideal of 
ugliness, she is a chimera. Here is the secret of her birth— 
yt. Gothic Pygmalion, who was carving cathedral gargoyles. 
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!% ii tn love on a line morning with the most horrible of them 

implored love to animate it, and this produced Matelotte. 
L-jok at her, citixenst She has chroma te-of-lead-eoiored 
haii', like Titian’s mistress, and is a good girl: I will answer 
that she fights well, for every good gir! contains a hero. 
.\s for Mother Hnclieloiip, she is an old brave; look at her 
iiiiisfaelilos: she iniierUetl them from her iiiishaiicl. She 
will fight too, and the couple will terrify the wdiole of the 
KiibiHijs. Comrades, vre v/Hi overthrow the government, 
so truly as there are fifteen intermediate acids between 
margaiic acid and formic acid; however, it is a matter of 
perfecf liKlilferenee to me. i^ty father always detested me 
iHH'ause i :*uu!d not understand maiheniatles; I only niider- 
stanfi love and liberty. I am, Graiitaire, the good fellotv; 
never having had any money, I have not grown accustomed 
10 it, and for that reason have never wanted It; but, had 
I been rich, there wmiild be no poor left! you would have 
seen! Oh, if good hearts had large purses, how much better 
things would be! I can imagine the Savior with Rothschild’s 
fortune! what good he would do! Matelotte, embrace me! 
You are voluptuous and tim'd; you have cheeks that claim 
the kiss of a sister and lips that claim the kiss of a lover!'’ 

‘‘Hold your tongue, barrel!” Courfeyrac said. 

Crrantaire replied; 

*T am the capitoul and master of the Floral games!” 

Enjolras, w'ho was standing on the top of the barricade, 
gun in hand, raised his handsome, stern face. Enjolras, as 
we know, blended the Spartan with the Puritan; he would 
have died at Thermopylae with Leonidas and burned 
Drogheda with Cronwell. 

“Grantaire,” he cried, ”go and sleep off your wine else- 
where; tills is the place for intoxication, and not for drunk- 
enness. Do not dishonor the barricade.” 

These angry w’ords produced on Grantaire a singular 
effect; it seemed as if he had received a glass of cold water 
in his face. He appeared suddenly sobered, sat dowui near 
the window, gazed at Enjolras with inexpressible tender- 
ness, and said to him; 

“Let me sleep here.” 

“Go and sleep elsewhere,” Enjolras cried. 

But Grantaire, still fixing on him his tender and misty 
eyes, answ^ered: 

“Let me sleep here till I die.” 

Enjolras looked at him disdainfully. 

“Grantaire, you are incapable of believing, thinking, 
wishing, living, and dying.” 

Grantaire replied in a grave voice: 

“You will see.” 

He stammered a few^ more unintelligible words, then his 
head fell noisily on the table, and —as is the usual effect of 
the second period of ebriety into which Enjolras had roughly 
and suddenly thrust-hlm— a moment later he was asleep. 





‘ITTE^lfPT AT COXSOLATIOX UPON 
HUCHELOUP. 


flahcin?!, tiell^hied with tlir bnnicsrie. ''Jb.nv 

well ?iip stropl looks when crossed for a ball!" 

C'oiirfeyrac, wliile gradually clemcILslilug ilio paldir- 
lionse, trier! to console the widowed laiidludy. 

“Mother lltK'iicioitp. w'ere you not coinpUilniiig the other 
fia:^ that you had been summoned by the police, bccatise 
Gibelotte sliook a counterpane out of the window?'* 

“Yes, my good Monsieur Courfeyrac. Ali! good gr:i,- 
clous! are yon going to put that tai)le too in your horror? 
Yes, and the government also condemned me to a line of 
too francs on account of a dower-pot that fell out of the 
garret Into the street. Is that not abominable?" 

“Well, Mother Huelieloup, tve are going to avenge ymi.” 
Mother Huehelonp did not exactly see the advantage 
accruing to her from the reparation made her. She was 
satisfied after the fashion of the Arab woman who, having 
received a box on the ear from her husband, went to com- 
plain to her father, crying vengeance, and saying, “Father, 
you owe my husband affront for affront.” Tim father asked, 
“On which cheek did you receive the blow?” “On the left 
cheek,” The father boxed her right cheek and said, “Now 
you must be satisfied. Go and toll your husband that he 
buffeted my daughter, but I have buffeted his wife.” 

The rain had ceased, and recruits began to arrive. Ar- 
tisans brought under their blouses a barrel of gunpowder, 
a hamper eonuiining carboys of vitriol, two or three carnival 
torches, and a basket full of lamps, “rtunaining from tlie 
king's birthday,” which was (piite recent, as it was cele- 
braicd on .May 1. .it, was said that this ammunition was 
sent by a groi‘er in the Faubourg St. Antoine of the name of 
Pepin. The only lantern in the Rue de la Ohauvrerie, and 
all those in the surrounding streets, were broken. 

Snjolras, Combeferre, and Courfeyrac directed t^very- 
thing, and now two barricades were erected sinmUaneousiy, 
both of which were supported by Corinth and formed a 
square: the larger one cdosed the Rue de la Chanvrerie 
and the smaller the Rue Mondetoiir at the side of the 
Rue du Cygne. Thus latter barricade, which was very nar- 
row, was merely n ade of barrels and paving-stones. There 
were about fifty workmen there, of vrhom three w^ere armerl 
with guns, for on the road they had borrowed a gunsmith’s 
entire stock, 
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Nothing could be stranger or more motley than this 
group; one had a sleeved waistcoat, a cavalry sabre, and a 
pair oi holster pistols, another was in shirt-sleeves, with a 
roimd hat, and a powder-flask hung at his side, while a 
third w^as ciiirassed with nine sheets of gray paper, and 
was armed with a saddler’s awd. There was one who 
shouted, “‘Let us exterminate to the last, and die on the point 
oC our bayonet r* This man had no bayonet. Another dis- 
played over his coat the belts and pouch of a National Guard, 
with these w^ords sewnr in red worsted on the cover, “Public 
Dialer.” There were many muskets bearing the numbers 
of legions, few hats, no neckties, a great many bare arms, 
and a fe^v pikes: add to this all ages, all faces, short, pale 
youths and bronzed laborers at the docks, x\ii were in a 
hurry, and while assisting each other, talked about the pos- 
sible chances — that they were sure of one regiment and 
Paris W'Oukl rise. These were terrible remarks, with wdxich 
a sort of cordial joviality mingled; they might have been 
taken for brothers, though they did not know each other’s 
names. Great dangers have this beauty about them, that 
they throw light on the fraternity of strangers. 

A Are was lighted in the kitchen and men were melting 
in a bullet-mold bowls, spoons, forks, and all the pewter 
articles of the public house. They drank wTiile doing this, 
and caps and slugs lay pell-mell on the table with glasses 
of wine. In the billiard-room Marne Hiieheloiip, Matelotte, 
and Gsbelotte, variously affected by terror — as one was bru- 
talized by it, another had her breath stopped, while the 
third %vas awakaned— -were tearing up old sheets and mak- 
ing lint; three insurgents helped them, three hairy, bearded, 
and mustaehed fellow’s, w’^ho pulled the linen asunder with 
the ringers of a sempstress and made them tremble. 

The tail man, -whom Courfej^ae, Combeferre, and Bnjol- 
:ra& had noticed, as he joined the band at the corner of the 
Eue cles Billettes, was working at the small barricade, and 
making himself useful. Gavroche was working at the large 
one, and as for the young man who had waited for Coiir- 
feyrae at his lodgings and asked for M. Marius, he disap- 
peared just about the time when the omnibus was over- 
thrown. 

Gavroche, who was perfectly radiant, had taken the 
arrangements on himself; he came, went, ascended, de- 
scended, went up again, rustled, and sparkled. He seemed 
to be there for the encouragement of all; had he a spur? 
certainly in his misery; had he wings? certainly in his 
joy. Gavroche was a whirlwind; he was seen incessantly 
and constantly heard and he filled the air, being every- 
where at once. He was a .sort of almost irritating ubiquity, 
and it was impossible to stop with him. The enormous 
barricade felt him on its crupper; he annoyed the idlers, 
excited the slothful, reanimated the fatigued, vexed the 
thoughtful, rendered soine gay, and gave others time to 
breathe, set some in passion, and all in motion; he piqued 
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a stadeat and stung a workman, he halted, then started 
again, flew over the turmoil and the efforts, leaped from 
one to the other, murmured, buzzed, and harassed the whole 
team; he was the fiy of the immense revolutionary eoaeli. 

Perpetual movement was m his little arms, and per- 
petual clamor in his little lungs. 

“Push ahead; more paving-stones, more barrels, more 
vehicles! where are there any? We -want a'' hod-load of 
plaster to stop up this whole. Your barricade is very small 
and must mount. Put everything Into it, smash up the 
house: a barricade is Mother Gibou’s tea. Hilloh! there’s 
a. glass .door.” 

This made the 'workmen exclaim: 

“A glass door! what would you hav-e us do with that, 
tubercle?”*. ■ 

“Hercules yourselves,” Gavroehe retorted; “a glass door 
in a barricade is excellent, for, though it does not prevent 
the attack, it makes it awkward to take it. Have you never 
boned apples over a wall on which there was broken glass? 
A g.lass door cuts the 'corns' of the National- Guards w!ie.n 
they try to climb, -up the barricade. ■ By Job! glass, is 
treacherous. Well, you fellows have no very bright irnag-, 
illation.” 

He 'was furious with his useless pistol, and went from 
one to the other, saying, “A gun! I wmnt a gun! Why 
don’t you give me a gun?” 

“A gun for you?” said Combeferre. 

“Well, why not?” Gavroehe answ^ered; “I had one in 
1830, when we quarreled %vith Charles X.” 

Enjoiras shrugged his shoulders. 

“When all the men have guns we will give them to boys.*' 

Gavroehe turned firmly, and answered Mm: 

“If you are killed before me I will take yours.” 

“Gamin!” said Enjoiras. 

“Puppy!” said Gavroehe. 

A dandy lounging past the end of the street created a 
diversion; Gavroehe shouted to him: 

“Come to us, young man! what, will you do nothing for 
yo.ur old country?*'’ ■ 

The dandy fled. 


^Gavroehe evidently connects “Tubercule” in some 
offensive manner with “Hercuie.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

PREPARATION. 

Tlie Journals ol the day which stated that the barricade 
in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, that almost impregnable 
fortress, as they called it, reached the level of a first-hoor, 
are mistaken, for the truth Is, that it did not exceed an 
average height of six’ or seven feet. It was so built that the 
combatants could, at will, either disappear behind it or 
ascend to its crest, by means of a quadruple row of paving- 
stones arranged like steps inside. Externally the front of 
the barricade, composed of piles of paving-stones and bar- 
rels, held together by Joists and planks, passed through the 
wheels of the truck and the omnibus, had a bristling and in- 
extricable appearance. 

A gap, sufficiently wide for one man to pass, was left 
between the house wall and the end of the barricade furthest 
from the wine-shop, so that a sortie was possible. The pole 
of the omnibus was held upright by ropes, and a red hag 
fixed to this pole floated over the barricade. The small 
Mondetour barricade concealed behind the wine-shop could 
not be seen, but the two barricades combined formed a real 
redoubt, Enjolras and Coiirfeyrac had not thought it ad- 
visable to barricade the other portion of the Rue Mondetour, 
which opens on to the Hallas, as they doubtless wished to 
maintain a possible communication with the outside, and 
had but little fear of being attacked by the difficult and 
dangerous Rue des Prdcheurs, with the exception of this 
issue left free, which constituted what Polard vrould 
have called in a strategic style, a zigssag, and of the narrow 
passage in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, the interior of the 
barricade, in which the wine-shop formed a salient angle, 
presented an irregular quadrilateral, inclosed on ail sides. 
There was a space of twenty yards between the great barri- 
cade and the tall houses which formed the end of the street, 
so that it might he said that the barricade leant against 
these houses, which were all inhabited, hut closed from top 
to bottom. 

All this labor was completed without any obstacle, in 
less than an hour, during which this handful of men had 
not seen a single bear-skin cap or bayonet. The few citi- 
zens who still ventured at this moment of riot into the Rue 
St. took a glance into the Rue de la Chanvrerie, per- 
ceived the barricade, and doubled their pace. When the 
two barricades were completed and the flag was hoisted, a 
table was pulled from the wine-shop into the street, and 
Courfeyrac got upon it Enjolras brought up the square 
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chest, which Courfeyrac opened, and it proved to be fiul of 
cartridges. When they saw these cartridges the bravest 
trembled, and there was a moment’s silence. Coiirfeyra(‘, 
distributed the cartridges smilingly, and each received 
thirty: many had powder, and began making others with 
the bullets which had been cast; as for the powder barrel, 
it was on a separate table, near the door, and was held In 
reserve. The assembly, which was traversing the whole of 
Paris, did not cease, but in the end it had become a 
monotonous sound, to which they no longer paid any at- 
tention. This noise at one moment retired, at another came 
nearer, with lugubrious undulations. The guns and car- 
bines w'ere loaded all together, without precipitation and 
with a solemn gravity, Enjolras then stationed three sen- 
tries outside the barricades, one in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, 
the second in the Rue des Precheurs, the third at the corner 
of the Petite Truanderie, Then, when the barricades were 
built, the posts assigned, the guns loaded, the sentries set, 
the insurgents alone in these formidable streets, through 
which no one now passed, surrounded by dumb and, as it 
were, dead houses, in which no human movement palpitated, 
enveloped in the menacing darkness, in the midst of that 
silence and obscurity in which they felt something ad- 
vancing, and which had something tragical and terrifying 
about it, isolated, armed, determined, and tranquil — waited. 


CHAPTER VL 

WHILE WAITING. 

During the hours of waiting, what did they? we are 
bound to tell it, because this is historical. While the men 
were making cartridges and the women lint, while a large 
stewpan full of melted tin and lead, intended for the hullet- 
mold, was smoking on a red-hot chafing-dish, while the 
vedettes were watching with shouldered guns on che barri- 
cade, while Enjolras, whom it was impossible to distract, 
watched the vedettes, Combeferre, Courfeyrac, Jean Prou- 
vaire, Feiiilly, Bossiiet, Joly, Bahorel, and a few others, 
assembled, as in the most peaceful days of their student 
oonversations, and in one corner of the wine-shop converted 
into a casemate, two paces from the barricade which they 
had raised, and with their loaded and primed muskets lean- 
ing against the back of their chairs, these fine young men, 
so near their last hour, wrote love verses. 

What verses? These: 

■ *Wous rappel e:z:-vous notre douce vie, 

homqm nous €ttmz bI Jemes tons deux* 
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Et que nous n’avions au coeiir ci’autre euvie 
Que d’toe Men mis et d’etre amoureux. 


‘Lorsqu’en ajoutant votre age a mon age, 
Nous ne comptions pas k deux qiiarrante ans, 
Et que, dans notre humble et petit manage. 
Tout, meme i’hiver, nous etait printemps? 


‘Beaux Jours! Manuel 4tait fier et sage. 
Paris s’asseyait a de saints banquets, 
B'’oy langait la foudre, et votive corsage 
Avait une epingle oil je me piquais. 


‘Tout vous contemplait. Avocat sans causes. 
Quand Je vous menais au Prado diner, 

Vous etiez jolie au point que les roses 
Me faisaient I’effet de se retourner. 


‘Je les entendais dire: Est-elie belle! 

Comme elle sent bon! quels cheveux k dots! 
Sous son mantelet elle cache une aile; 

Son bonnet charmant est k peine ^clos. 


‘J’errais aves toi» pressant ton bros souple, 
Les peasants eroyaient que Famour charme, 
Avait mari^, dans notre heurex couple, 

Le doux mois d’avrail mi beau mois de mat. 


‘Nous vivions caches, contents, porte close, 
Devorant ramour, bon fruit defendu; 

Ma bouche n’avait pas dit une chose 
Que d^ja ton coeur avait r^pondu. 

‘La Sorbonne ^tait Fendroit bucoliqiie 
Oh Je t’adorais du soir au matin. 

C’est ainsi qu’une toe amoureuse applique 
La carte du Tendre au pays Latin, 


‘0 place Maubertt O place Daiiphine! 
Quand, dans le taudis fraxs et printanier, 
Tu tirais ton bas sur ta jambe fine, 

Je voyais un astre .au fond de grenier 


‘J’ai fort lu Platon, mais rien ne m’en resivb* 
Mieux que Maiebranche et que Lamennais 
Tu me d^montrais la bontd celeste 
Avec une fieur que tu me donnais. 

*Je t’obeissais, tu m’etais soumise. 

O grenier dor^I te iacer! te voir 
Aller et venir dds I’aube en chemise, 
Jlirant ton front jenne k ton vieux mirolrl 
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‘Et qui done poiirrait perdre le mtooire 
I)e ces temps d’aurore et de firmament, 
De rubans, de fieurs, de gaze et de moirs. 
Du Famoiir begaye un argot charmant? 

'Jos jardins etaient un pot de tulipe; 

Til masqtuals la vitre avec un jupon; 

Je prenais le bol de terre de pipe, 

Et Je te donnais la tasse 


en Japon. 

"‘Et ces grands nialheurs qui nous faisaient rire! 

Ton Manebon biTil^, ton boa perdu! 

Et ce Cher portrait dii divan Shakspeare 
Qu’un pour souperonus avons vendu! 

*‘J’etais naendiant, et toi charitable 
Je baisais au vol tes bras frais et ronds. 

Dante in-foIio nous servait de table 
Pour manger gaiment un cent de marrons. 

“De premiere fois qu'en mon Joyeux bouge 
Je pris baiser a ta idvre en feu, 

Quand tu fern decoiif^e et rouge, 

Je restai tout pale et je crus en Dieu! 

“Te rapples-tu nos bonheurs sans nombre, 

Et tons ces fichus changes en chiftons? 

Oh! que de soupirs, de nos coeurs pleins d'ombre, 

Se sent envoles dans les cieux profonds!*' 

The hour, the spot, these recollections of youth recalled, a 
fe-w stars which were beginning to glisten in the sky, the 
funeral repose of these deserted streets, the imminence of 
the inexorable adventure which was preparing, gave a 
pathetic charm to these verses murmured in a low voice in 
the twilight by Jean Prouvaire, who, as we said, was a 
gentle poet. 

In the meanwhile a lamp had been lit on the small barri- 
cade, and on the large one, one of those wax torches such 
as may be seen on Shrove Tuesday in front of the vehicles 
crowded with masks that are proceeding to the Courtille. 
These torches, we know, came from the Faubourg St An- 
toine, 

The torch was placed in a species of lantern of naving- 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE MAN RECRUITED IN THE RUE DES BILLETTES, 


Night had quite set in, and nothing occurred, only con- 
fused rumors and fusillades now and then could be hear<b 
but they were rare, badly maintained, and distant. This 
respite, which was prolonged, was a sign that the govern- 
ment was taking its time and collecting its strength. These 
fifty men were waiting for the coming of sixty thousand. 

Enjolras was attacked by that impatience which seizes 
on powerful minds when they stand on the threshold of 
formidable events. He looked up Gavroche, who was busy 
manufacturing cartridges in the ground floor room by the 
dubious light of two candies placed on the bar for precau- 
tion, on account of the gunpowder sprinkled over the tables. 
These two candles threw no rays outside, and the insurgents 
allowed no light in the upper floors. 

Gavroche was at this moment greatly occupied, though 
not precisely with this cartridge. 

The recruit from the Rue des Billettes had come into the 
room and seated himself at the least-lighted table. A 
Brown Bess of the large model had fallen to his share, and 
he held it between his legs. Gavroche up to this moment, 
distracted by a hundred ^‘amusing” things, had not even 
seen this man. 

When he entered Gavroche looked after him, mechan- 
ically admiring his musket, but when the man was seated 
the gamin suddenly rose. Those who might have watched 
this man would have noticed him observe everything in the 
barricade, and the band of insurgents, with singular atten- 
tion, but when he entered the room he fell into a state of 
contemplation, and seemed to see nothing of what was going 
on. The gamin approached this pensive man, and began 
walking round him on tip-toe, in the same way as people 
move round a man whom they are afraid of awaking. At 
the same time all the grimaces of an old man passed over 
his childish face, at once so impudent and so serious, so 
^ giddy and so profound, so gay and so affecting, and these 
grimaces signified, “Oh stuff! it is not possible, I must see 
double-”~I am dreaming— can it be? — no, it is not — yes, it 
is— no, it is not.^* Gavi’oche balanced himself on his heels, 
clenched his fists in his pockets, moved his neck like a 
bird, and expended on an enormously oustrtetched lip .all the 
sagacity of a lower lip. He was stupefied, uncertain, con- 
vinced, and dazzled. He looked like the chief of the 
eunuchs. at the slave-market discovering a Venus among 
, Hhe and the air of an amateur rocogateing a Eaphai^ 
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:n a pile of daubs. All about him was at work, the instinct 
that scents and the intellect that combines; it was plain 
that an event was happening to Gavroche. 

It was when he was deepest in thought that Enjolras 
accosted him. 

*Tou are little,” he said, *'and will not be seen. Go out oi! 
the barricades, slip along the houses, pass through as many 
streets as you can, and come back to tell me what is going 
on.” 

Gavroche drew himself up. 

“So little ones are good for something? that's lucky! I'm 
off. In the meanwhile, trust to the little and distrust the 
big,” and Gavroche, raising his head and dropping his voice, 
added, as he pointed to the man of the Rue des Billettes: 

“You see that tall fellow?” 

“Well?” 

“He’s a spy.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Not a fortnight back he pulled me down by the ear from 
the cornice of the Pont Royal where I was taking the air.” 

iQnjoIras hurriedly left the gamin and whispered a few 
words to a laborer from the wine-docks who was present. 
The laborer went out and returned almost immediately, fol- 
lowed by three others. The four men, four broad-shouldered 
porters, stationed themselves silently behind the table at 
which the man was seated, in evident readiness to fall upon 
him, and then Enjolras walked up to the man and asked: 

“Who are you?” 

At this sudden question the man started, he looked into 
the depths of Enjolras’ candid eyeballs, and seemed to read 
his thoughts. He gave a smile, which was at once the most 
disdainful, energetic and resolute possible, and answered, 
wdth a haughty gravity: 

“I see what you mean — well, yes!” 

“Are you a spy?” 

“I am an agent of the authority!” 

“And your name is—?” 

“Javert.” 

Enjolras gave the four men a sign, and in a twinkling, 
before Javert had time to turn round, he was collared, 
thrown down, bound, and searched. They found on him a 
small round card fixed between two pieces of glass, and 
bearing on one side the arms of BYance, with the motto 
“Surveillance and vigilance,” and on the other this notice, 
“Javert, police Inspector, fifty-two years of age,” and 
the signature of the prefect of police of that day, M. Gisquet. 
He had also a watch and a purse containing some pieces of 
gold, and both were left him. Behind his watch at the 
bottom of his fob a paper was found, which Enjolras un- 
folded, and on which he read these lines, written by the 
prefect of police himself: 

“So soon as his political mission is concluded, Javert 
will assure himself by a special watch whether it is true 
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that criminals assemble on the slope of the right bank of the 
Seine, near the bridge of Jena.’’ 

When the search was ended Javert was raised from the 
ground, his arms were tied behind his back, and he was 
fastened in the middle of the room to the celebrated post, 
which in olden times gave its name to the wine-shop. Gav- 
roche, who had watched the whole scene and approved of 
everything with a silent shake of the head, went up to 
Javert, and said: 

“The mouse has trapped the cat.” 

All this took place so quickly that it was completed be- 
fore those outside the wine-shop were aware of it. Javert 
had not uttered a cry, but, on seeing him fastened to the 
post, Courfeyrac, Bossuet, Combeferre, Joly, and the men 
scattered over the two barricades, flocked in, Javert, who 
was surrounded with cords so that he could not stir, raised 
his head with the intrepid serenity of a man who has never 
told a falsehood. 

“It is a spy,” said Knjolras, and turning to Javert, “You 
will be shot two minutes before the barricade is taken.” 

Javert replied with his most imperious accent: 

“Why not at once?” 

“We are saving of powder.” 

“Then settle the affair with a knife.” 

“Spy,” said the beautiful Enjolras, “we are judges, and 
not assassins.” 

Then he called Gavroche. 

“You be off now and do what I told you.” 

“I am off,” Gavroche cried, but stopped just as he reached 
the door. 

“By the way, you will give me his gun. I leave you the 
musician but I want his clarionette.” 

The gamin gave a military salute, and gayly slipped 
round the large barricade. 


WAS HIS NAME LE CABUC? 


The tragical picture we have undertaken would not be 
complete, the reader would not see in their exact and real 
relief those gi'eat moments of social lying-in and revolu- 
tionary giving birth, in which there are throes blended with 
effort, if we were to omit in our sketch an incident full of 
an epic and stern horror, which occurred almost imme- 
diately after Gavroche’s departure. 

Bands of rioters, it is well known, resemble a snowball, 
and as they roll along, agglomerate many tumultuous men, 
who do not ask each other whence they came. Among the 
passers-by who joined the band led by Enjolras, Combe- 
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ferre, and Courfeyrac there was a man wearing a porter’s 
jacket, much worn at the shoulders, who gesticulated and 
vociferated, and had the appearance of a drunken savage. 
This man, whose name or nickname was Le Cabuc, and 
entirely unknown to those who pretended to know him, was 
seated, in a state of real or feigned intoxication, with four 
others, round a table which they had dragged out of the 
wine-shop. This Le Cabuc, while making the others drink, 
seemed to be gazing thoughtfully at the large house behind 
the barricade, whose five stories commanded the whole 
street and faced the Rue St. Denis. All at once he ex- 
claimed: 

“Do you know what, comrades? we must fire from that 
house. When we are at the windows, hang me if anyone can 
come up the street” 

"‘Yes, but the house is locked,” said one of the drinkers. 

‘'We’ll knock.” 

"They won’t open.” 

"Then we’ll break in the door.” 

Le Cabuc ran up to the door, which had a very massive 
knocker, and rapped; as the door was not opened he rapped 
again, and no one answering, he gave a third rap, but the 
silence continued. 

"Is there anyone in here?” Le Cabuc shouted. But 
nothing stirred and so he seized a musket and began ham- 
mering the door with the butt end. It was an old, low, 
narrow, solid door, made of oak, lined with sheet iron in- 
side and a heavy bar, and a thorough postern gate. The 
blows made the whole house tremble, but did not shake the 
door. The inhabitants, however, were probably alarmed, 
for a little square trap-window was at length lit up and 
opened on the third story, and a candle and a gray-haired 
head of a terrified old man, who was the porter, appeared in 
the orifice. The man who was knocking left ofi. 

"What do you want, gentlemen?” the porter asked, 

"Open the door!” said Le Cabuc. 

"I cannot, gentlemen,” 

"Open, I tell you!” 

"It is impossible, gentlemen.” 

Le Cabuc raised his musket and took aim at the porter, 
but as he was below and it was very dark the porter did 
not notice the fact. 

"Will you open? yes or no.” 

"No, gentlemen.” 

"You really mean it?” 

"I say no, my kind — ” 

The pointer did not finish the sentence, for the musket 
was fired, the bullet entered his chin and came out of his 
neck, after passing through the jugular vein. The old man 
fell in a heap, without heaving a sigh, the candle went out, 
and nothing was visible save a motionless head lying on 
sill of the window and a small wreath of smoke ascend- 
ing to the roof. 
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^*Tliere,“ j^aid Le Cabuc, as he let the butt of the mtisket 
fall on the pavement again. 

He had scarce uttered the word ere he felt a hand laid 
on his shoulder with the tenacity of an eagle’s talon, and 
he heard a voice saying to him: 

“On your Imeesl” 

The murderer turned and saw before him Ehijolras’ 
white, cold face. EnJoJras held a pistol in his hand and liad 
hurried tip on hearing the shot fired and clutched with his 
left hand La Cable’s blouse, shirt, and braces. 

“On your knees!” he repeated. 

And with a sovereign movement the frail young man of 
twenty bent like a reed the muscular and robust porter and 
forced him to kneel In the mud. Le Cabtic tried to resist-, 
but he seemed to have been seized by a superhuman hand. 

Bnjolras, pale, bare neck, with his disheveled hair and 
feminine face, had at this moment 1 know not what of the 
ancient Themis. His dilated nostrils, his downcast eyes, 
gave to his implacable Greek profile that expression of 
wrath and that expression of chastity which, in the opinion 
of the old world, are becoming to justice. 

All the insurgents had hurried up, and then ranged 
themselves in a circle at a distance, feeling that it was im- 
possible for them to utter a word in the presence of w'hat 
they were going to see. 

Le Cahuc, conquered, no longer attempted to struggle, 
and trembled all over. Enjolras loosed his grasp and took 
out his watch. 

“Pray or think!” he said; “you have one minute to 
do so.” 

“Mercy!” the murderer stammered, then hung his head 
and uttered a few inarticulate execrations, 

Enjolras did not take his eyes off the watch; he let the 
minute pass and then put the watch again in his fob. This 
done, he seized Le Gabuc by the hair, who clung to his 
knees with a yell, and placed the muzzle to his ear. Many 
of these intrepid men, who had so tranquilly entered upon 
the most frightful adventures, turned away their heads. 

The explosion w^as heard, the assassin fell on his head on 
the pavement, and Enjolras drew himself up and looked 
round him with a stern air of conviction. Then he kicked 
the corpse and said: 

“Throw this outside. 

Three men raised the body of the wretch, which was still 
writhing in the last mechanical convulsions of expiring life, 
and threw it over the small barricade into the Mondetour 
lane. 

Enjolras stood pensive; some grand darkness was slowly 
spreading over his formidable serenity. Presently he raised 
his voice and all was silent. 

“Citizens,” said Enjolras, “what that man did is frightful, 

. and what I have done is horrible; he killed, and that is 
why I killed, and I was obliged to do so, as insurreetion 
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must have its discipline. Assassination is even more of a 
crime here than elsewhere, for we stand under the eye of 
the Revolution, we are the priests of the republic, we are 
the sacred victims to duty, and we must not do aught that 
would calumniate our combat. I, therefore, tried and con- 
demned this man to death; for my part, constrained to do. 
what I have done, but abhorring it, I have also tried myself, 
and you will shortly see what sentence I have passed.” 

All who listened trembled. 

“We will share your fate,” Combeferre exclaimed. 

“Be it so!” Enjolras continued. “One word more. In 
executing that man I obeyed Necessity; but Necessity is a 
monster of the old world, and its time name is Fatality. 
Now it is the law of progress that monsters should disap- 
pear before angels and Fatality vanish before Fraternity. 
It is a bad moment to utter the word love, but no matter, 

I utter it, and I glorify it. Love, thou hast a future ; Death, 

I make use of thee, but I abhor thee. Citizens, in the future 
there will be no darkness, no thunder-claps; neither fero- 
cious ignorance nor blood-thirsty retaliation; and as there 
will be no Satan left there will be no St. Michel. In the 
future no man will kill another man, the earth will be 
radiant, and the human race will love. The day will come, 
citizens, when all will be concord, harmony, light, joy, and 
life, and we are going to die in order that it may come.” 

Enjolras was silent, his virgin lips closed, and he stood 
for some time at the spot where he had shed blood, in the 
motionlessness of a marble statue. His fixed eyes caused 
people to talk in whispers around him. 

Jean Prouvaire and Combeferre shook their heads 
silently, and, leaning against each other in an angle of the 
barricade, gazed, with an admiration in which there was 
compassion, at this grave young man, who. was an execu- 
tioner and priest, and had at the same time the light and 
the hardness of crystal. 

Let us say at once that after the action, when the corpses 
were conveyed to the morgue and searched, a police agent’s 
card was found on Le Cabuc; the author of this book had 
in his hands in 1848 the special report on this subject made 
to the prefect of police in 1832. Let us add that, if we may 
believe a strange but probably well-founded police tradition, 
Le Cabuc was Glaquesous. It is certainly true that after 
the death of Le Cabuc Clacquesous was never heard of again 
and left no trace of his disappearance. He seemed to have 
become amalgamated with the invisible; his life had been 
gloom and his end was night. 

The whole insurgent hand were still suffering from the 
emotion of this tragical trial, so quickly begun and so 
quickly ended, when Courfeyrac saw again at the barricade 
the short young man who had come to his lodgings to ask 
for Marius; this lad, who had a bold and reckless look, had 
come at night to rejoin the insurgents, ' 
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BOOK THIRTEENTH 


MARIUS ENTERS THE SHADOW 


CHAPTER I 


FROM THE HUE PIiIJMET TO THE RUE BT. DENIS. 


The voice which summoned Marius through the twilight 
to the barricade in the Rue de la Chanvrerie had produced 
on him the etfect of the voice of destiny. He wished to die, 
and the opportunity offered; he rapped at the door of the 
bomb and a hand held out the key to him from the shadows. 
Such gloomy openings in the darkness just in front of 
despair are tempting; Marius removed the bar which had 
so often allowed him to pass, left the garden, and said, ‘T 
will go.’’ 

Mad with grief, feeling nothing fixed and solid in his 
brain, incapable of accepting anything henceforth of des- 
tiny, after the two months spent in the intoxication of youth 
and love, and crushed by all the reveries of despair at once, 
he had only one wish left— to finish with it all at once. 

He began walking rapidly, and he happened to be armed, 
as he had Javert’s pistols in his pocket. 

The young man whom he fancied he had seen had got 
out of his sight in the streets. 

Marius, who left the Rue Plumet by the boulevard, 
crossed the esplanade and bridge of the Invalides, the 
Champs Elys^es, the square of Louis XV., and reached the 
Rue de Rivoli. The shops were open there, the gas blazed 
under the arcades, ladies were making purchases, and people 
were eating ices at the Caf^ Laiter and cakes at the English 
pastry cook’s. A fev/ postchaises, however, were leaving 
at a gallop the Hotel des Princes and Meurice’s. 

Marius entered the Rue St. Honore by the passage 
Delorme. The shops were closed there, the tradesmen were 
conversing before their open doors, people walked along, 
the lamps were lighted, and from the first fioor upward the 
houses were illumined as usual. Cavalry were stationed on 
the square of the Palais Royal. 

Marius followed the Rue St Honors, and the farther he 
got from the Palais Royal the fewer windows were lit up; 
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the shops Were entirely closed, nobody was conversing on 
the thresholds, the street grew darker, and at the same time 
the crowd denser, for the passers-by had now become a 
iirowd. No one could be heard speaking in the crowd, and 
yet a hollow, deep puzzling issued from it. 

Near the Arbe sec Fountain there were mobs motion- 
less and sombre groups standing among the comers and 
goers like stones in the middle of a running stream. 

At the entrance of the Rue des Prouvaires the crowd no 
longer moved, it was a resisting, solid, compact, almost 
impenetrable ?nob of persons packed together and con- 
versing in a low voice. There were hardly any black coats 
or round hats present, only fustian jackets, blouses, caps, 
and bristling beards. This multitude undulated confusedly 
in the night mist, and its whispering had the hoarse accent 
of a rustling, and, though no one moved, a tramping in the 
mud could be heard. Beyond this dense crowd there was 
not a window lit up in the surrounding streets and the 
solitary and decreasing rows of lanterns could only be seen 
in them. The street lanterns of that day resembled large red 
stars suspended from ropes and east on to the pavement a 
shadow which had the shape of a lai'ge spider. These 
streets, however, were not deserted, and piled muskets, 
moving bayonets, and troops bivouacking could be distin- 
guished in them. No curious person went beyond this limit, 
and circulation ceased there; there the mob ended and the 
army began. 

Marius walked with the will of a man who no longer 
hopes; he had been summoned and was bound to go. He 
found means to traverse the crowd and bivouacking troops; 
he hid himself from the patrols and avoided the sentries. 
He made a circuit, came to the Rue de Bethisy, and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the Halles; at the corner of the 
Rue des Bourdonnais the lanterns ceased. 

After crossing the zone of the mob he passed the border 
of troops and now found himself in something frightful. 
There was not a wayfarer, nor a soldier, nor a light, nothing 
but solitude, silence, and night, and a strangely piercing 
cold; entering a street was like entering a cellar. 

Still he continued to advance; some one ran close past 
him; w’-as it a man? a woman? were there more than one? 
He could not have said, for it had passed and vanished. 

By constant circuits he reached a lane, which he judged 
to be Rue de la Foterie, and toward the middle of that lane 
came across and obstacle. He stretched out his hands and 
found that it was an overturend cart, and his feet recog- 
nized pools of water, holes, scattered and piled-up paving- 
stones — it was a baricade which had been begun and then 
abandoned. He clambered over the stones and soon found 
himself on the other side of the obstacle; he walked very 
close to the posts, and felt his way along the house walls. 
A little beyond the barricade he fancied that he could see 
aometlilag white before and on drawing nearer it ass* 



sumecl a form. It was a pair of white horses, the omjuhue 
horses unharnessed by Bossuet in the morning, which had 
wandered, hap-hazard, from street to street ail day, and at 
last stopped here, with the stolid patience of animals which 
no more comprehend the actions of man than man compre- 
hends the actions of Providence. 

Marius left the horses behind him, and as he entered a 
street which seemed to be the Rue du Contrat-social, a mus- 
ket-shot, which came no one could say whence, and traversed 
the darkness at hazard, whizzed close past him., and pierced 
above his head a copper shaving-dish, hanging from a hair- 
dresser’s shop. Inl84f), this dish with the hole in it was still 
visible at the corner of the pillai's of the Halles. 

This shot was still life, but from this moment nothing 
further occurred; the whole itineracy resembled a descent 
down black steps, but for all that Marius did not the less 
advance. 


AN OWL^S VIKW OP PARIS. 


Any being hovering over Paris at this moment, with the 
wings of a bat or an owl, would have had a gloomy spectacle 
under his eyes. 

The entire old district of the Halles, w'hich is like a city 
within a city, which is traversed by the Rues St. Denis and 
St. Martin, and by a thousand lanes which the insurgents 
had converted into their redoubt and arsenal, would have 
appeared like an enormous black hole dug in the centre of 
Paris. Here the eye settled on an abyss, and, owing to the 
broken lamps and the closed shutters, all brilliancy, life, 
noise, and movement had ceased in it. The invisible police 
of the revolt were watching everywhere and maintaining or- 
der, that is to say, night. To hide the small number in a 
vast obscurity, and to multiply each combatant by the possi- 
bilities which this obscurity* contains, is the necessary tac- 
tics of the insurrection, and at nightfall every window in 
which a candle gleamed received a bullet; the light was 
extinguished, and sometimes the occupant killed. Hence, 
nothing stirred; there was nought but terror, mourning, ami 
stupor in the houses, and in the streets a sort of sacred 
horror. Not even the long rows of windows and doors, the 
net-work of chimneys and roofs, and the vague rejections 
which glisten on the muddy and damp pavement, could be 
perceived. The eye which had looked down from above 
on this mass of shadow might perhaps have noticed here 
and there indistinct gleams, which made the broken and 
strange lines, and the profile of singular buildings, stand 
something like fiadties flitting through rulns-^at such 
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spats were the barricades. The rest was a lake of dai'k™ 
ness and mystery, oppressive and funereal, above which 
motionless and mournful outlines rose, the tower of St, 
Jacques, St. Merry church, and two or three other of those 
grand edifices of which man makes giants and night phan- 
'■toms. ..■v'-.v,. , ■ ■ ■ 

All around this deserted and alarming labyrinth, in those 
districts wdiere the circulation of Paris was not stopped, and 
where a few' lamps glistened, the aerial observer would have 
distinguished the metallic scintillation of bayonets, the dull 
rolling of artillery, and the buzz of silent battalions which 
was augmented every moment — it was a formidable belt 
slowly contracting and closing in on the revolt. 

The invested district was now but a species of monstrous 
cavern, everything seemed there asleep or motionless, and, 
as we have seen, each of the street by which it could be ap- 
proached only offered darkness. 

It was a stern darkness, full of snares, full of unknowm 
and formidable collisions, into which it was terrifying to 
penetrate, and horrible to remain, where those who entered 
shuddered before those who awaited them, and those awaited 
shuddered before those who were about to come. Invisible 
combatants were entrenched at the corner of every street, 
like sepulchral traps hidden in the thickness of the night. 
It was all over — no other light could be hoped for there 
henceforth save the flash of musketry, no other meeting 
than the sudden and rapid apparition of death. Where? 
how? when? they did not know, but it wras certain and in- 
evitable: there, as the spot marked out for the contest, the 
government and the insurrection, the National Guards and 
the popular society, the bourgeois and the rioters, were 
about to grope their way toward each other. There was the 
same necessity for both sides, and the only issue henceforth 
possible was to be killed or conquer. It was such an. ex- 
treme situation, such a powerful obscurity, that the most 
timid felt resolute and the most daring terrified. 

On both sides, however, there was equal fury, obstinacy, 
and determination; on one side advancing was death, and 
no one dreamed of recoiling; on the ether remaining was 
death, and no one thought of flying. 

It was necessary that all should be over by the morrow, 
that the victory should he with one side or the other, and 
the insurrection either become a revolution or a riot. The 
government understood this as well as the partisans, and 
the smallest tradesman felt it. Hence came an agonizing 
thought with the impenetrable gloom of this district, where 
all was about to he decided ; hence came a redoubled anxiety 
around this silence, whence a catastrophe was going to issue. 
Only one sound could be heard, a sound as heart-rending 
as a death-rattle, and as menacing as a malediction, the 
tocsin of St. Merry, Nothing could be so chilling as the 
clamor of this distracted and despairing bell, as it lamented 
in the darkness. 
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As often happens, nature seemed to have come to an 
understanding with what men were going to do, and noth- 
ing deranged the mournful harmonies of the whole scene. 
The stars had disappeared, and heavy clouds filled the 
entire horizon with their melancholy masses. There was a 
black sky over these dead streets, as if an intense pall were 
cast over the immense tomb. 

While a thoroughly political battle was preparing on the 
same site which had already witnessed so many revolu- 
tionary events^ — while the youth, the secret associations, and 
the schools, in the name of principles, and the middle classes 
in the name of interests, wei*e coming together to try a final 
fall— while everybody was hurrying up and appealing to the 
last and decisive hour of the crisis, in the distance and 
heyond that fatal district, at the lowest depths of the un- 
fathomable cavities of that old wretched Paris, which is 
disappearing under the splendor of happy and opulent Paris, 
the gloomy voice of the people could be heard hoarsely 
growling. ^ 

It is a startling and sacred voice, composed of the yell 
of the brute and the word of God, which terrifies the weak 
and warns th'^ wise, and which at once comes from below 
like the voice '>f the lion, and from above like the voice of 
thunder. 


CHAPTER IIL 

THE EXTREME BRINK. 

Marius had reached the Halles; there all was calmer, 
darker, and even more motionless than in the neighboring 
streets. It seemed as if the frozen peace of the tomb had 
issued from the ground and spread over the sky. 

' A riidy tinge, however, brought out from the black back- 
ground the tall roofs of the houses which barred the Rue de 
la Chanvrerie on the side of Bt. Eiistache. It was the refiec- 
^^en of the torch burning on the Corinth Barricade, and 
^lifarius walked toward that ruddy hue; it led him to the 
Marchd-aux-Poir6es, and he caught a glimpse of the Rue des 
Prgcheurs, into which he turned. The sentry of the in- 
surgents watching at the other end did not notice him; he 
felt himself quite close to what he was seeking, and he 
walked on tip-toe. He thus reached the corner of that short 
piece of the Mond^tour lane which was, as will be remem- 
bered, the sole communication which Bnjolras had main- 
tained with the outer world. At the corner of the last house 
on his left, he stopped and peeped into the lane. 

A little beyond the dark corner formed by the lane and 
the Rue de la Chanvrerie, which formed a large patch of 
shadow, in which he was himself buried, he noticed a little 
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light on the pavement, a portion o! a wine-shop, a lamp 
dickering in a sort of shapeless niche, and men crouching 
down with guns on their kiiees—all this was scarce ten 
yards from him, and was the Interior of the barricade. 

The houses that lined the right-hand side of the lane hid 
from the rest of the wine-shop, the large barricade, and the 
flag. 

Marius had but one step to take, and then the unhappy 
young man sat down on a post, folded his arms, and thought 
of his father. 

He thought of that heroic Colonel Pontmercy, who had 
been such a proud soldier, who had defended under the re- 
public the frontier of France, and touched under the empire 
the frontier of Asia; wdio had seen Genoa, Alessandria, Milan, 
Turin, Madrid, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and Moscow; who 
had left on all the victorious battle-fields of Europe drops 
of the same blood which Marius had in his veins; who had 
grown gray before age in discipline and command; who had 
lived with his waist-belt buckled, his epaulettes falling on 
his chest, his cockade blackened by smoke, his brow 
wrinkled by his helmet, in barracks, in camp, in bivouacs, 
and in hospitals, and who, at the expiration of twenty years, 
had returned from the great wars with his scarred cheek 
and smiling face, simple, tranquil, admirable, pure as an in- 
fant, having done everything for France, and uothing 
against her. 

He said to himself that his own day had novr arrived, 
that his hour had at length struck, that after his father he 
too was going to be brave, intrepid, and bold, to rush to 
meet bullets, ofier his chest to the bayonets, shed his blood, 
seek the enemy, seek death; that he in his turn was about 
to wage war and go into the battle-field, and that the battle 
he would enter was the street, and the war he was about 
to wage civil war! 

He saw civil war opening like a gulf before him, and 
that he was going to fall into it; then he shuddered. 

He thought of his father's sword which his grandfather 
had sold to the old clothes-dealer, and which he had so pain- 
fully regretted. He said to himself that this valiant and 
chaste sword had done well to escape fx’orn him and dis- 
appear angrily in the darkness; that it fled away thus be- 
cause it was intelligent, and foresaw the future — the riots, 
the vrar of gutters, the war of paving-stones, fusillades from 
cellar-traps, and blows dealt and received from behind; that, 
coming from Marengo and AusteiTitz, ?.t was unwilling to 
go to the Eue de la Chanvrerie, and after wTiat it had done 
with the father refused to do that with the son! He said 
to himself that if that sword had been here, if, after re- 
ceiving it at his dead father's bed-side, he had dared to take 
it, and carry it into his nocturnal combat between French- 
men in the streets, it would assuredly have burned hi? 
hands, and have flashed before" him like the glaive of the 
archangel! He said to himself that it was fortunate It 
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was not tliere, but had disap peared—tb at this was well, this 
was just, that bis grandfather had been the true guardian 
of his father's glory, and that it was better for the (‘olonel's 
sword to have beeji put up to auction, sold to the seeond- 
hand dealer, or broken up as old iron, than come today to 
make the hank of the country bleed. 

And then he began weeping bitterly. 

It was horrible, but what was he to do? he could not 
live without Cosette, and since she had departed all loft him 
was to die. Had he not pledged her his word of honor that 
he w’oiild die? She had gone away knowing this, and it 
was plain that she was pleased with Marius’ dying; and 
then it was clear that she no longer loved him, since siu< 
had gone away thus without warning him, without a word, 
without a letter, and yet she knew his ad<iress! Of what 
use was! it to live? and why should he live now? And then, 
to have come so far and then recoil! to have approached the 
danger and run away? to have come to look at the barricade 
and then slip olf! to slip off, trembling, and saying, “After 
ail I have had enough of that. 1 have seen It, that- is 
sufficient, it is civil war, and I will be off.'* To abandon his 
friends who expected him, who perhaps had need of him, 
who were a handful against an army! To be false to every- 
thing at once— to love, to friendship, to his word! to give 
his poltroonery the pretext of patriotism! Oh, that was im- 
possible, and if his father’s phantom were there in the 
shadows, and saw him recoil, it wmuld lash him with the 
flat of his sabre, and cry to him, ^‘Forward, coward!” 

A prey to this oscillation of his thoughts, he hung his 
head, hut suddenly raised it again, for a species of splendid 
rectification had just taken place in his mind. There is a 
dilatation of thought peculiar to the vicinity of the tomb; 
and to be near death makes a man see correctly. The vision 
of the action upon which he saw himself perhaps on the 
point of entering no longer appeared to him lamentable, but 
superb; the street was become transfigured by some in- 
ternal labor of the soul before his mental eye. All the 
tumultuous notes of interrogation of reverie crowded back 
upon him, but without troubling him, and leave 

a single one unanswered. Why would his father be in- 
dignant? are there not cases in which insurrection attains 
to the dignity of duty? what was there degrading for the 
son of Colonel Pontmercy in the combat which was about 
to commence? Is it no longer Montmirail or Champa ubert, 
it is something else; is it no longer a Question of a sacred 
territory, but a holy idea. The country complains; be it 
so, but humanity applauds. Is it true, besides, that the 
country complains? France bleeds, but liberty smiles, and 
on seeing the smile of .liberty Prance forgets her wound. 
And then, regarding things from a higher point still, what 
did people mean by talking, of a civil war? 

What is the meaning of civil war? is there Btxch a thing 
m ft foreign war? Is not every war between men a war 
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between brothers? War can only be qualified by its object, 
and there is neither foreign war nor civil war, there is only 
just or unjust war. Up to the day when the great human 
concordat is concluded, war, at least that which is the 
effort of the hurrying future against the laggard past, may 
be necessary. What reproach can be urged against such 
a war? war does not become a disgrace, or the sword a 
dagger, until it assassinates right, progress, reason, civiliza- 
tion, and truth. In such a case, whether civil war or for- 
eign war, it is iniquitous, and is called crime. Beyond that 
holy thing justice, what right would one form of war have 
to despise of another? by what right would the sword of 
Washington ignore the pike of Camille Desmoulins? Which 
is the greater, Leonidas contending against the foreigner 
or Tinioleon against the tyrant? one is the defender, the 
other is the liberator. Must we brand, without investigating 
the object, every taking up of arms in the interior of a 
city? if so, mark with contumely Brutus, Marcel, Arnould 
of Blankenheim, and Coligny. A war of thickets? a street 
war? why not? such was the war of the Amhiorix, of 
Artevelde, of Mar nix, and Pelagius. But Amhiorix strug- 
gled against Rome, Artevelde against Prance, Marnix against 
Spain, and Pelagius against the Moors, all against the for- 
eigner. Well, monarchy is the foreigner, oppression is the 
foreigner, divine right is the foreigner, and despotism 
violates the moral frontier as invasion does the geographical 
frontier. Expelling the tyrant or expelling the English is, 
in either case, a reconquest of territory. An hour arrives 
when a protest is insufficient; after philosophy action is 
needed, living strength completes what the idea has sketched 
out. Prometheus vinctus begins, Aristogiton ends, the En- 
cyclopaedia enlightens minds, and August 10 electrifies 
them. Aeschylus, Thrasybulus; after Diderot, Danton. 
Multitudes have a tendency to accept the master, and their 
mass deposits apathy. A crowd is easily led into habits of 
obedience. These must be stirred up, impelled, and roughly 
treated by the very blessing of their deliverance, their eyes 
be hurt by the truth, and light hurled at them in terrible 
handfuls. They must themselves be to some extent thunder- 
struck by their own salvation, for such a dazzling awakes 
them. Hence comes the necessity of tocsins and wars; it 
is necessary that great combatants should rise, illumine 
nations by audacity, and shake up that sorry humanity 
over which divine right, Caesarian glory, strength, fanati- 
cism, irresponsible power, and absolute majesties cast a 
shadow~a mob stupidly occupied in contemplating these 
gloomy triumphs of the night in their crepuscular splendor. 
But what? whom are you talking of? do you call Louis 
Philippe the tyrant? no, no more than Louis XVI. These 
are both what history is accustomed to call good kings, but 
principles cannot be broken up, the logic of truth is 
rectilinear, and its peculiarity to be deficient in complaining; 
BO concession therefore; every encroachment on man mmt 
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BOOK FOURTEENm 


THE GRANDEURS OF DESPAIR 


CHAPTER I. 

THE FLAG.— FIRST ACT. 

Nothing came yet: it had struck ten by St. Merry’s, 
and Enjolras and Comheferre were sitting musket in hand 
near the sally port of the great barricade. They did not 
speak, but were listening, trying to catch the dullest and 
most remote sound of marching. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this lugubrious calm, a clear, 
young, gay voice, which seemed to come from the Rue St. 
Denis, burst forth, and began singing distinctly, to the old 
popular tune of Au clair de la iune, these lines, terminating 
with a cry that resembled a cock-crow: 

Mon nes est en larmes, 

Mon ami Bugeaud, 

Pret’-moi tes gendarmes 
Pour leur dire un mot. 

En capote bleue, 

La poule au shako, 

Voxel la baulieue 
Co-cocorico!* 

They shook hands. 

*“Tis Gavroche/’ said Enjolras, 

‘He is vrarning us,"’ said Comheferre. 

nose is in tears. 

My good friend Bugeaud, 

Just lend me your spears 
To tell them my woe. 

In blue cassimere, 

And feathered shako 
The banlietie is hers! 

Co-cocorico!” 
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Iflirriei footatepB trowblerl tbe rtcjacirtcMl streets, and a 
iMdng mor« acilv« than a eiown was seen eltmbing over the 
oiiifilhna, fmd Oavroehe leaped Into the scinare, out of breath, 
ami saying: 

**My gini! here they are.*' 

All eioetric ahiidder ran along the whole barricade, and 
the movement of hands seeking guns was heard. 

‘‘Will you have my carbine?” EnJolraB asked the gamin. 

**I want the big gun,’* Gavroche answered, and took 
Javert's mtiBket. 

Two sentrlas had fallen back and came in almost slmui- 
tanecnwly with Gavroche; they were those from the end of 
the street and the Petite Trtiaiiderle. The vedette In the 
lane des Prl^eheurs remained at his post, which indicated 
that nothing was coming from the direction of the bridges 
and the Halies, 

The Hue da la ChanYrerle, in which a few paving-stones 
were scarce visible in the reiection ot the light cast on the 
dag, offered to the insurgents the aspect of a .large black 
gate vaguely opened In a cloud of smoke. 

Every man proceeded to his post: ' forty-three insurgents, 
among whom were Snjolras, Combeferre, ’Courfeyrac, Bos- 
suet, Joly, Bahorel, and Gavroche, knelt behind the great 
barricade, with the muzzles of their guns and carbines 
thrust out between the paving-stones as through loop-holes, 
attentive, silent, and ready to fire. Six, commanded by 
Feuiliy, installed themselves at the upper windows of 
Corinth. 

Some minutes more elapsed, and then a measimed, heavy 
tramp of many feet was distinctly heard from the direction 
of St. Leu; this noise, at first faint, then precise, and then 
heavy and re-echoing, approached slowly without halt or 
interruption, and with a tranquil and terrible continuity. 
Nothing was audible but this; it was at once the silence and 
noise of the statue of the commendatore, but the stormy 
footfall had something enormous and multiple about it 
which aroused the idea of a multitude at the same time as 
that of a spectre; you might have fancied that you heard 
the fearful statue Legion on the march. The tramp came 
nearer, nearer still, and then ceased; and the breathing of 
many men seemed audible at the end of the street Noth- 
ing, however, was visible, though quite at the end in the 
thick gloom could be distinguished a multitude of metallic 
threads, fine as needles and almost imperceptible, which 
moved about like that indescribable phosphoric net-work 
which we perceive under our closed eyelids just at the 
moipent when we are* falling asleep. These were bayonets 
and musket barrels on which the reflection of the torch con- 
fusedly fell. 

There was another pause, as if both sides were waiting. 
All at once a voice which was the more sinister because no 
one could be seen, and it seemed as if the darkness itself 
was speaking shouted: 
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*‘Wlio goes there?” 

At the same time the click of muskets being cocked could 
be heard. Enjolras replied with a sonorous and haughty 
accent: 

“The French Revolution.” 

“Fire,” the voice commanded. 

A flash lit up all the frontages in the street, as if the door 
of a furnace had been suddenly opened and shut, and a 
frightful shower of bullets hurled against the barricade, and 
the flag fell. The discharge had been so violent and dense 
that it cut the stafl' asunder, that is to say, the extreme point 
of the omnibus pole. Bullets ricochetting from the corners 
of the houses penetrated the barricade and wounded several 
men.' • 

The impression produced by this first discharge was 
chilling; the attack was rude, and of a nature to make the 
boldest think. It was plain that they had to do with a whole 
regiment at the least. 

“Comrades,” Courfeyrac cried, “let us not waste our 
powder, but wait till they have entered the street before re- 
turning their fire.” 

“And before all,” Enjolras said, “let us hoist the flag 
again!” 

He picked up the flag which had fallen at his feet; outside 
the ring of ramrods in barrels could be heard — the troops 
were reloading, Enjolras continued: 

“Who has a brave heart among us? who will plant the 
flag on the barricade again?” 

Not one replied, for to mount the barricade at this mo- 
ment, when all the guns were doubtless again aimed at it, 
was simply death, and the bravest man hesitates to con- 
demn himself. Enjolras even shuddered as he repeated: 

“Will no one offer?” 


THE PLAG.—SECOND ACT. 


Since the arrival a.t Corinth and the barricade had been 
begun no one paid any further attention to Father Mahoeuf. 
M. Maboeuf, however, had not quitted the insurgents; he 
had gone into the ground-floor room of the wine-shop and 
seated himself behind the bar where he was, so to speak, 
annihilated in himself. He seemed no longer to see or 
think. Courfeyrac and others had twice or thrice accosted 
him, warning him of the peril and begging him to with- 
draw, but he had not appeared to hear them. When no 
one was speaking to him his Ups moved as if he were an- 
swering some one, and so soon as people addressed him his 
lips left off moving, and his eyes no longer seemed alive. 
A few hours before the barricade was attacked he had as* 
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iumecl a posture which he had not fiuittec! since, with his 
two hands on his knees, and his head bent forward, as if 
he were iooking Into a precipice. Nothing cotild have drawn 
him out of this attitude, and it did not appear m If his 
mind were in the barricade. When everyone else went to 
It is pemi the only persons left in ihe room were Javert tied 
to the post, an insurgent with drawn sabre watching over 
♦laveri, and Maboeuf. At the moment of the attack, at the 
detonation, tim physical shock affected and as it were awoke 
him: he Huddenly rose, crossed the room, and at the 
moment when Enjoiras repeated his appeal. “Does no one 
offer?’' the old man was seen on the threshold of the wine- 
shop. 

His presence produced a species of commotion in the 
groups, and the cry was raised: 

*‘lt is the voter, the conventionalist, the representative 
of the people!’* 

He probably did not hear it: he walked straight tip to 
Ettjolras, the insurgents making way for him with a reli- 
gious fear, tore the flag from Enjolras, who recoiled with 
petrifaction, and then, no one daring to arrest or help him, 
this old man of eighty, with shaking head, but Arm step, 
slowly began ascending the staircase of paving-stones 
formed inside the barricade. This was so gloomy and so 
grand that all around him cried **Off with your hats,” 
With each step he ascended the scene became more fright- 
ful, his white hair, his decrepit face, his tall, bald, and 
wrinkled forehead, his hollow eyes, his amazed and. open 
mouth, and his old arm raising the red banner, stood out 
from the darkness and were magnified in the sanguinary 
brightness of the torch, and the spectators fancied they saw 
the spectre of *93 issuing from the ground, holding the flag 
of terror in its hand. 

When he was on the last step, w'hen this trembling and 
terrible phantom, standing on the pile of ruins, in the pres- 
ence of twelve hundred invisible gun-barrels, stood facing 
death, and as if stronger than it, the whole barricade as- 
sumed a supernatural and colossal aspect in the darkness. 

There was one of those silences which only occur at the 
sight of prodigies, and in the midst of the silence the old 
man brandished the red flag and cried: 

”Ix)ng live the revolution! long live the republic! frater- 
nity, equality! and death!” 

A low and quick talking, like the murmur of a hurried 
priest galloping through a mass, was heard—it was prob- 
ably the police commissary making the legal summons at 
the other end of the street; then the same loud voice which', 
had shouted *Who goes there” cried: 

‘Withdraw!” 

M. Maboeuf, livid, haggard, with his eye-balls illumined 
by the mournful flames of mania, raised the flag about his 
head and repeated: 

“Long live the republic.” 
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the voice commanded. 

A second discharge, 5‘esembiing a round of grape-shot, 
burst against the barricade; the old man sank on his knees, 
then rose again, let the flag slip from his hand, and fell 
back on the pavement like a log, with his arms stretched 
out like a cross. Streams of blood flowed junder him, and 
his old, pale, melancholy face seemed to be gazing^ at 
heaven. One of those emotions stronger than man, which 
makes him forget self-defense, seized on the insurgents, 
and they approached the corpse with respectful horror. 

•‘What men these regicides are!” said Enjolras, 

Courfeyrac whispered in Enjolras* ear: 

“This is only between ourselves, as I do not wish to 
diminish the enthusiasm, but this man was anything rather 
than a I'egicide. I knew him, and his name was Maboeuf. 
I do not know what was the matter with him today but he 
was a brave idiot. Look at his head.” 

“The head of an idiot and the heart of Brutus!” En- 
jolras replied, then he raised his voice. 

“Citizens! such is the example which the old give to the 
young. We hesitated and he came; we recoiled and he ad- 
vanced. That is what those who tremble with old age teach 
those who tremble with fear! This aged man is august be- 
fore his country; he has had a long life and a magnificent 
death! Now let us place his corpse under cover, let each of 
us defend this dead old man as he would defend his living 
father, and let his presence in the midst of us render the 
''barricade Impregnable!”''"''' 

A murmur of gloomy and energetic adhesion followed 
these words. Enjolras bent down, raised the old man’s 
head, and sternly kissed him on the forehead; then, stretch- 
ing out his arms and handling the dead man with tender 
caution, as if afraid of hurting him, he took off his coat, 
pointed to the blood-stained holes, and said; 

“This is our flag now!” 


CHAPTER III. 

GAVROCHE WOULD HAVE DONE BETTER TO ACCEPT 
ENJOLRAS’ CARBINE. 

A long black shawl of Widow Hucheloup’s was thrown 
over Father Maboeuf: six men made a Utter of their mus- 
kets, the corpse was laid on them, and they carried it with, 
hare heads and solemn slowness to a large table in the 
ground-floor room. 

These men, entirely engaged with the grave and sacred 
thing they were doing, did not think of the perilous situa- 
tion in which they were, and when the corpse was carried 
past the stoical Javert Enjolras said to the spy; 
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“Your turn will come soon.” 

During tliis period little Garroclie, who alone had not 
left his post, and had remained on the watch, fancied he 
could see men creeping np to the barricades: all at once he 
cried, “Look oiit!“ 

(loiirl’eyrac, ‘Enjolras, Jean Prouvatre, Comheferre, Joly, 
Bahoreh and Bossiiet, all hurried tumultuously out of the 
wiiie-Bhop, hut it was almost too late; for they saw a flash- 
ing line of bayonets undulating on the crest of the barri- 
cade. Municipal Guards of tali stature penetrated, sonm by 
atrkling over the omnibus, others through the sally port, 
driving before them the gamin, who fell back, but did not 
fly. 

The moment was critical; it was that first formidable 
minute of inundation when the river rises to the level oC 
the dam and the water begins to filter through the fissures 
of the dyke. One second more and the barricade was cap- 
tured, 

Bahorel dashed at the first Municipal Guard who en- 
tered, and killed him with a shot from his carbine; the 
second killed Bahorel with a bayonet-thrust. Another had 
already leveled Courfeyrac, who was shouting “Help!“ while 
the tallest of all of them* a species of Colossus, was march- 
ing upon Gavroche, with his bayonet at the charge. The 
gamin raised in his little arms JaverPs enormous musket, 
resolutely aimed at the giant, and pulled the trigger. But 
the gun did not go off, as Javert had not loaded it; the 
Municipal Guard burst into a laugh, and advanced upon the 
lad. 

Before the bayonet had reached Gavroche, however, the 
musket fell from the soldier’s hands, for a bullet struck him 
In the middle of the forehead, and he fell on hixS hack. A 
second bullet struck the other guard who had attacked 
Oourfeyrac, in the middle of the chest, and laid him low. 

The shots •were fired, by Marius who had just entered the 
barricade. 


THE BARREL OP GUNPOWDER. 


Marius, still concealed at the corner of the Rue Mond6- 
tour, had watched the first phase of the combat with shud- 
dering irresolution. Still he was unable to resist for any 
length of time that mysterious and sovereign dizziness 
which might be called the appeal from the abyss: and at the 
sight of the imminence of the peril, of M. Maboeuf s death, 
that mournful enigma, Bahorel killed, Oourfeyrac shouting 
for help, this child menaced, and his friends to succor or 
revenge* all hesitation vanished, and he rushed into the 
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medley, pistols in hand. With the first shot he saved Gav- 
roche, and with the second delivered Courfeyrac. 

On hearing the shots, and the cries of the guards, the 
assailants swarmed up the entrenchment, over the crest of 
which could now be seen more than half the bodies of 
Municipal Guards, troops of the line, and National Guards 
from the suburbs, musket in hand. They already covered 
more than two-thirds of the barricade, but no longer leaped 
down into the inclosure, and hesitated, as if they feared 
some snare. They looked down into the gloomy space as 
they would have peered into a lions’ den; and the light 
of the torch only illumined bayonets, bearskin shakos, and 
anxious and irritated faces. 

Marius had no longer a weapon, as he had thrown away 
his discharged pistols, but he had noticed the barrel of 
gunpowder near the door of the ground-floor room. 

As he half turned to look in that direction a soldier 
leveled his musket at him, and at the moment when the 
scidier was taking steady aim at Marius, a hand was laid 
on the muzzle of his musket and stopped it up; the young 
workman in the velvet trousers had rushed forward. The 
shot was fired, the bullet passed through the hand, and 
probably through the workman, for he fell, but did not 
hit Marius. Marius, who was entering the wine-shop, hardly 
noticed this; still he had confusedly seen the gun pointed 
at him, and the hand laid on the muzzle, and had heard the 
explosion. But in minutes like this, things that men see 
vacillate, and . they do not dwell on anything, for they feel 
themselves obscurely impelled toward deeper shadows still, 
and all is mist. 

The insurgents, surprised but not terrified, had rallied 
and Enjolras cried, “Wait, do not throw away your shots!” 
and, in truth, in the first moment of confusion they might 
wound each other. The majority had gone up to the first- 
floor and attic windows, whence they commanded the as- 
sailants, but the more determined, with Enjolras, Courfey- 
rac, Jean Prouvaire, and Combeferre, were haughtily stand- 
ing against the houses at the end, unprotected, and facing 
the lines of soldiers and guards who crowned the barricade. 

All this was done without precipitation, and with that 
strange and menacing gravity which precedes a combat; on 
both sides men were aiming at each other within point-blank 
range, and they were so near that they could converse. 
When they were at the point where the spark was about 
to shoot forth, an officer wearing a gorget and heavy 
epaulettes stretched out his sword and said: 

“Throw down your arms!” 

“Fire!” Enjolras commanded. 

The two detonations took place at the same moment, and 
everything disappeared in smoke, a sharp and stifling smoke, 
in which the dying and wounded writhed, with faint and 
hollow groans. 

When the smoke dispersed, the two lines of combatants 
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could be seen thinned, but at the same spot, and silently 
reloading their guns. All at once a thundering voice was 
heard shouting: 

‘'Begone, or I will blow up the barricade!” 

All turned to the quarter w^hence the voice came. 

Marius had entered the wine-shop, fetched out the barrel 
of gunpowder, and then, taking advantage of the smoke and 
obscure mist which filled the entrenched space, glided 
along the barricade up to the cage of paving-stones in which 
the torch was fixed. To tear out the torch, place in its stead 
the barrel of powder, throw down the pile of paving-stones 
on the barrel, which was at once imheaded with a sort of 
terrible obedience, had only occupied so much time a.s stoop- 
ing and rising again; and now all, National Guards, Muni- 
cipal Guards, oificers and privates, collected at the other end 
of the barricade gazed a,t him in stupor, as he stood with 
one foot on the paving-stones, the torch in his hand, his 
haughty face illumined by a fatal resolution, approaching 
the flame of the torch to the formidable heap, in which the 
broken powder-barrel could be distinguished, and utter- 
ing the terrifying cry: 

"Begone, or I will blow up the barricade!” 

Marius on this barricade after the octogenarian, was the 
vision of the young revolution after the apparition of the 
old one. 

"Blow up the barricade!” a sergeant said, "and yourself 
too!” 

Marius answered, "And myself too!” 

And he lo'wered the torch toward the barrel of gun- 
powder; but there was no one left on the barricade; the 
assailants, leaving their dead and their wounded, fell back 
pell-mell and in disorder to the end of the street, and dis- 
appeared again in the night. It was a sauve qui pent, and 
the barricade was saved. 


CHAPTER V. 


END OP THE VERSES OP JEAN PROUVAIRE. 

All surrounded Marius and Courfeyrac fell on his neck. 
"Here you are!” 

"What happiness!” said Combeferre. 

"You arrived Just in time,” said Bossuet. 

"Were it not for you I should be dead!” Courfeyrac re- 
marked. 

"Without you I should have been goosed,” Gavroche 

Marius added: 

"Who is the leader?” 

"Yourself,” Enjolras replied. 
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Marius the whole day through had a furnace in his 
brain, hut now it was a tornado, and this tornado which 
was in him produced on him the effect of being outside him 
and carrying him away. It seemed to him as if he -were 
already an immense distance from life, and his two lumin- 
ous months of joy and love suddenly terminated at this 
frightful precipice. Cosette lost to him, this barricade, M. 
Maboeuf letting himself be killed for the republic, himself 
chief of the insurgents — all these things seemed to him a 
monstrous nightmare, and he was obliged to make a mental 
effort in order to remind himself that all which siirrouiicled 
him was real. Marius had not lived long enough yet to 
know that nothing is so imminent as the impossible, and 
that what must be always foreseen is the unforeseen. He 
witnessed the performance of his own drama, as if it were 
a piece of which he understood nothing. 

In his mental fog he did not recognize Javert, who, fast- 
ened to his post, had not made a movement of head during 
the attack on the barricade, and saw the revolt buzzing 
round him with the resignation of a martyr and the majesty 
of a judge. 

In the meanwhile, the assailants no longer stirred; they 
could be heard marching and moving at the end of the street, 
but did not venture into it, either because they were waiting 
for orders, or else required reinforcements, before rushing 
again upon this impregnable redoubt. The insurgents had 
posted sentries, and some who were medical students had 
begun dressing wounds. 

All the tables had been dragged out of the wine-shop, 
with the exception of the two reserved for the lint and the 
cartridges, and the one on which Father Maboeuf lay; they 
had been added to the barricade, and the mattresses off the 
beds of Widow Hucheloup and the girls had been put in their 
place. On these mattresses the wounded were laid; as for 
the three poor creatures who inhabited Corinth, no one 
knew what had become of them, hut they were at length 
found hidden in the cellar, “Like lawyers,” Bossuet said; 
and added, “Women, fie!” 

A poignant emotion darkened the joy of the liberated bar- 
ricade; the roll call was made, and one of the insurgents 
was missing. Who was he? one of the dearest and most 
valiant, Jean Prouvaire. He was sought for among the 
dead, but was not here; he was sought for among the 
wounded, and was not there; he was evidently a prisoner. 
Combeferre said to Enjolras: 

“They have our friend, but we have their agent; do you 
insist on the death of this spy?” 

“Yes,” Enjolras replied, “but less than the life of Jean 
Prouvaire.” 

This was said in the bar-room close to Javert’s post. 

“Well,” Combeferre continued, “I will fasten a handker- 
chief to my cane, and go as a fiag of truce to offer to give 
them their man for our man/' 
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'‘Listen/* said Enjolras, as lie laid his hand on Comhe- 
ferx'e’s arm. 

There was a meaning click of guns at the end of the 
street, and a manly' voice could be heard crying: 

“Long live France! long live the future!*’ 

They recognized Prouvaire’s voice; a flash passed and a 
detonation burst forth: then silence returned. 

“They have killed him/* Combeferre exclaimed. 

Enjoiras looked at Javert and said to him: 

“Your friends have just shot you.” 


THE AGONY OF DEATH AND THE AGONY OP LIFE, 


It is a singularity of this sort of war, that the attack on 
barricades is almost always made in the front, and that the 
assailants, generally refrain from turning positions, either 
because they suspect ambuscades, or are afraid to enter 
winding streets. The whole attention of the insurgents was, 
consequently directed to the gi’eat barricade, which was 
evidently the constantly thi'eatened point, and the contest 
would infallibly recommence there. Marius, however, 
thought of the little barricade, and went to it; it was de- 
serted, and only guarded by the lamp which flickered 
among the paving-stones. However, the Mond^tour lane 
and the branches of the little Truanderie were perfectly 
calm. 

As Maruis, after his inspection, was going back, he heard 
his name faintly uttered in the darkness: 

“Monsieur Marius!” 

He -Started, fcr he recognized the voice w^hich had sum- 
moned him two hours back through the garden railings in 
the Rue Plumet, but this voice now only seemed to be a gasp ; 
he looked around him and saw nobody. 

Marius fancied that he was mistaken, and that it was an 
illusion added by his mind to the extraordinary realities 
which were pressing round him. He took a step to leave the 
remote angle in which the barricade stood. 

“Monsieur Marius!** the voice repeated; this time he could 
not doubt, for he had heard distinctly; he looked around 
but saw nothing- 

“At your feet,** the voice repeated. 

He stooped down, and saw in the shadow a form crawl- 
ing toward him^ on the pavement. It was the speaker. The 
lamp enabled him to distinguish a blouse, torn cotton-velvet 
trousers, bare feet, and something that resembled a pool of 
blood; Marius also caught a glimpse of a pale face raised to 
him, and saying: 
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you not recognize me?” 

“No.” 

, “Eponiiie.” 

Marius eagerly stooped down; it was really that hapless 
girl dressed in male clothes. 

“What brought you here? what are you doing?” 

“Dying,” she said to hiin. 

There are words and incidents that wake up crushed 
beings; Marius cried with a start: 

“You are wounded! wait, I will carry you into the wine- 
shop! your wound will be dressed! is it serious? how shall 
I catch hold of you so as not to hurt you? where is it you 
suffer? Help, good God! but what did you come to do here?” 

And he tried to pass his hand under her to lift her, and as 
he did so he touched her hand — she uttered a faint cry. 

“Have I hurt you?” Marius asked. 

“A little.” 

“But I only touched your hand.” 

She raised her hand to Marius' eyes, and he could see 
a hole right through it. 

“What is the matter with your hand?” he said. 

“It is pierced.” 

“Pierced?” 

■ *‘Yes.” ' 

“What with?” 

“A bullet.” 

“How?” 

“Did you see a musket aimed at you?” 

“Yes, and a hand laid on the muzzle,” 

“It was mine.” 

Marius shuddered. 

“What madness! poor child! but all the better, if that 
is your wound, it is nothing, so let me carry you to a bed. 
Your wound will he dressed, and people do not die of a 
bullet through the hand: 

She murmured: 

“The bullet passed through my hand but came out of my 
back, so it is useless to move me from here. I will tell you 
how you can do me more good than a surgeon; sit down by 
my side on that stone.” 

He obeyed; she laid her head on his knees, and without 
looking at him said: 

“Oh, how good that is, how comforting! There! I do 
not suffer now.” 

She remained silent for a moment, then turned her head 
with an effort, and gazed at Marius. 

“Do you know what, M. Marius? it annoyed me that you 
entered that garden, though it was very foolish of me, as 
I showed you the house, and then, too, I ought to have re- 
membered that a jmung gentleman like you — ” 

She broke off, and leaping over the gloomy transitions 
which her mind doubtless contained she added with a heart* 
rending smile: 



“You tiioiight me ugly, did you not?” 

Then she continued: 

“You are lost, and no one will leave the barricade b.ow. 1 
brought you here you know, and you are going to die, I feel 
sure of it. And yet when I saw^ the soldier aiming at you, L 
laid my hand on the muzzle of his gun. How droll that is, 
but the reason was that I wished to die with you. When I 
received the bullet I dragged myself here, and as no one saw 
me I was not picked up. I waited for you and said, ‘Will he 
not come?’ Oh, if you only knew how I bit my blouse, 
for T was suffering so tenibly, but now I feel all right. Do 
you remember the day when I came Into your room and 
looked at myself in your glass, and day when I met you 
on the boulevard near the washerwoman? how the birds 
sang, and it is not so very long ago. You gave me five 
francs, and I said to you, T do not want your money.’ I 
hope you picked up your coin, for you are not rich, and X 
did not hink of telling you to pick it up. The sun w’as 
shining and it was not at all cold. Do you remember, M. 
Marius! Oh, I am so happy, for everybody is going to die.” 

She bad a wTld, grave, and heart-rending look, and her 
ragged blouse displayed her naked throat. While speaking, 
she laid her wounded hand on her chest, in wdiich there 
was another hole, and whence every moment a stream of 
blood spurted like a jet of wine from an open bung. Marius 
gazed at this unfortunate creature with profound compas- 
sion. 

“Oh!” she suddenly continued, 'Tt is coming back: I 
choke!” 

She raised her blouse and bit it, and her limbs stiffened 
on the pavement. At this moment Gavroche’s crowing 
voice could be heard from the barricade ; the lad had got 
on to a table to load his musket, and w^as gayly singing the 
song so popular at that day: 

“En voyaiit Lafayette, 

Le gendarme repete: 

Sauvons-nous! sauvons-nous! sauvons-nous!”* 

Eponine raised herself and listened, then she murmured: 

“It is he.” 

And, turning to Marius, added: 

“My brother is here but he must not see me, or he will 
scold me,” 

“Your brother?” Marius asked, as he thought most bit- 
terly and sadly of the duties toward the Thenardiers which 
his father had left him; “which is your brother?” 

“That little fellow.” 

“The one who is singing?” 


*“On beholding Lafayette, 

The gendarme repeats: 

Let us flee! Let us flee! Let us flee! 
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Marius made a move. 

'‘Oh, do not go away,” she said, “it will not be long Just 
now.” 

She w^as almost sitting up, hut her voice was very low, and 
every now and then interrupted by the death-rattle. She 
put her face as close as she could to that of Marius, and 
added with a strange expression: 

“Come, I will not play you a trick: I have had a letter 
addressed to you in my pocket since yesterday; I was told 
to put it in the post, but kept it, as I did not wish it to reach 
you. But, perhaps, 3^011 will not be angny with me when 
we meet again ere long, for we shall meet again, shall we 
not? Take your letter.” 

She convulsively seized Marius’ hand with her wounded 
hand, but seemed no longer to feel the suffering. She 
placed Marius’ hand in her blouse pocket, and he really felt 
a paper. ■ ■ ■ ' 

“Take it,” she said. 

Marius took the letter, and she gave a nod of satisfaction 
and consolation. 

“Now, for my trouble; promise me — ” 

And she stopped. 

“What?” Marius asked. 

“Promise me!” 

“I do promise!” 

“Promise to kiss me on the forehead when I am dead—I 
shall feel it.” 

She let her head fall again on Marius’ knees and her eyes 
closed — he fancied the poor soul departed, Eponine re- 
mained motionless, but ail at once, at the moment when 
Marius believed her eternally asleep, she slowly opened her 
eyes, on which the gloomy profundity of death was visible, 
and said to him with an accent whose gentleness seemed 
already to come from another world: 

“And then, Monsieur Marius, I think that I was a little 
bit in love with you.” 

She tried to smile once more, and expired. 


CHAPTER VIL 

GAVROCHE CALCULATES DISTANCES. 

Marius kept his promise; he desposited a kiss on this 
livid forehead, upon which an icy perspiration beaded. It 
was not an infidelity to Cosette, but a pensive and sw^eet 
farewell to an unhappy soul. 

He had not taken without a driver the letter which 
Eponine gave him; for he at once suspected an event in 
it, and was impatient to read it. The heart of man is so 
constituted—and the unfortunate child had scarce closed 
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her eyes ere Marius thought of unfolding the paper. He 
gently laid her on the gi’ound and went off, for something 
told him that he could not read this letter in the presence 
of a corpse. 

He walked up to a candle on the ground-floor room; it 
was a little note folded and sealed with the elegant care 
peculiar to women. The address was in a feminine hand- 
writing, and ran: 

“To Monsieur, Monsieur Marius Pontmercy, at M. Cour- 
fejn’ac’s, No. 16, Rue de la Verrerie.” 

He broke the seal and read: 

“My well-beloved — Alas, my father insists on our going 
away at once. We shall be this evening at No. 7, Rue de 
PHomme Arme, and within a week in London.— COSBTTE. — 
June 

Such was the innocence of their love that Marius did not 
even know Cosette’s handwriting. 

What had happened may be told in a few words. Epo- 
nine had done it all. After the night of June 3 she had had 
a double thought — to foil the plans of her father and the 
bandits upon the house in the Rue Phimet, and separate 
Marius and Oosette. She had changed rags ‘with the first 
scamp she met, who thought it amusing to dress as a 
woman, while Eponine disguised herself as a man. It was 
she who gave Jean Valjean the expressive warning, and 
he had gone straight home and said to Cosette, “We shall 
start this evening and go to the Rue de PPIomme Arme with 
Toussaint. Next week we shall be in London.” Cosette, 
startled by this unexpected blow, had hastily written two 
lines to Marius, but how was she to put the letter in the 
post? She never went out alone, and Toussaint, surprised 
by such an errand, would certainly show the letter to M. 
Pauchelevent. In this state of anxiety Cosette noticed 
through the railings Eponine in male clothes, who now in- 
cessantly prowled round the garden. Cosette had sum- 
moned “this young workman” and gave him the letter and 
a 5-franc piece, saying, “Carry this letter at once to its 
address,” and Eponine put the letter in her pocket. The 
next day she went to Courfeyrac’s and asked for Marius, 
not to hand him the letter, but “to see,” a thing which every 
jealous, loving scul will understand. There she waited for 
Marius, or at any rate Courfeyrac— always to see. When 
Courfeyrac said to her, “We are going to the barricades’* 
an idea crossed her mind— to throw herself into this death 
as she would have done into any other, and thrust Marius 
into it. She followed Courfeyrac, assured herself of the 
spot where the barricade was being built; and, feeling cer- 
tain, since Marius had not received the letter, that he would 
go at nightfall to the usual meeting place, she went to the 
Rue Plumet waited for Marius there, and gave him that 
summons in the name of his friends, which, as she thought. 
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must lead him to the barricade. She reckoned on Marius’' 
despair when he did not find Cosette, and she was not mis- 
taken, and then she returned to the Rue de la Chanvrerie. 
We have just seen what she did there; she died with the 
tragic joy of jealous hearts, which drag the beloved down 
to death with them and say, ^‘No one shall have him!” 

Marius covered Cosette’s letter with kisses; she loved 
him then! and for a moment he had an idea that he ought 
not to die, but then he said to himself, ‘'Her father is taking 
her to England, and my grandfather will not give his con- 
sent to the marriage; no change has taken place in fatal- 
ity.” Dreamers -like Marius undergo such supreme despond- 
encies, and desperate resolves issue from them; the fatigue 
of living is insupportable and death is sooner over. Then 
he thought that two duties were left him to accomplish — 
inform Cosette of his death and send her his last farewell, 
and save from the imminent catastrophe which was pre- 
paring, that poor boy, Eponine’s brother and Thenardier’s 
son.' 

He had a pocket-book about him, the same which had 
contained the paper on which he had written so many love- 
thoughts for Cosette; he tore out a leaf and wrote in pencil 
these few lines: 

“Our marriage was impossible; I asked my grandfather's 
consent and he refused to give it; I have no fortune, nor 
have you. I ran to your house and did not find you there; 
you remember the pledge I made you. and I have kept it 
I die. I love you, and when you read this my soul will be 
near you and smile upon you.” 

Having nothing with which to seal this letter, he merely 
folded it and wrote on it the address: 

“To Mademoiselle Cosette Fauchelevent, at M. Fauchel- 
event's, No. 7, Rue de THomme Arm^.” 

The letter folded, he stood for a moment in thought, then 
opened his pocket-book again and wrote with the same 
pencil these lines on the first page : 

“My name is Marius Pontmercy. Carry my body to my 
grandfather, M. Gillenormand, No. 6, Rue des Filles du 
Calvaire, in the Marais.” 

He returned the book to his coat pocket and then sum- 
moned Gavroehe. The lad, on hearing Marius’ voice, ran 
up with his joyous and devoted face. 

“Will you do something for me?” 

“Everything,” said Gavroehe. “God of Gods! my goose 
would have been cooked without you.” 

“You see this letter?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take it. Leave the barricade at once (Gavroehe began 
scratching his ear anxiously), and tomorrow morning you 
will deliver it at its address, No. 7, Rue de 1' Homme Armd.” 

The heroic lad replied: 

“Well, but during that time the barricade will be 
stacked, and I shall not lie here/* 
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“The barricade will not be attacked again till daybreak,, 
according to all appearances, and will not be taken till 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

The new respite which the assailants granted to the 
barricade was really prolonged.; it was one of those inter- 
mittences frequent in night fights, which are always fol- 
lowed by redoubled obstinacy. 

“Well,” said Gavx'oche, “suppose I were to deliver your 
letter tomorrow morning?” 

‘Tt will be too late, for the barricade will probably be 
blockaded, all the issues guarded, and you will be unable 
to get out. Be off at once.” 

Gavrocbe could not find any reply, so be stood there 
undecided and scratching bis bead sorrowfully. All at once 
he seized the letter with one of those birdlike movements 
of his. 

“All right,” he said. 

And he ran off toward the Mon detour lane. Gavrocbe 
had an idea which decided him, but which he did not men- 
tion; it was the following: 

“It is scarce midnight, the Eue de THomme Arm6 is no 
great distance off. I will deliver the letter at once and be 
back in time.” 
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BOOK FIFTEENTH. 


THE RUE DE L’HOMME ARME 


CHAPTER L 

THE TREACHEROUS BLOTTING-BOOK. 

'What are the convulsions of a city compared with the 
convulsions of a soul? man is even a greater profundity 
than the people. Jean Yaljean at this very moment vras 
suffering from a frightful internal earthquake, and ail the 
gulfs were reopened within him. He, too, was quivering 
like Paris, on the threshold of a formidable and obscure 
revolution. A few hours had sufficed to cover his destiny 
and his conscience with shadows, and of him, as of Paris, 
it might be said, “The two principles are face to face.” 
The white angel and the black angel are about to wrestle 
with each other on the brink of the abyss: which will hurl 
the other down? 

On the evening of that same day Jean Valjean, accom- 
panied by Cosette and Toussaint, proceeded to the Rue de 
FHomme Arm^, where a tremendous Incident was fated to 
take place. 

Cosette had not left the Rue Plumet without an attempt 
at resistance, and for the first time since they had lived 
together the will of Cosette and the will of Jean Valjean 
had shown themselves distinct and had contradicted each 
other, though they did not come into collision. There was 
objection on one side and inflexibility on the other: for the 
abrupt advice to move, thrown to Jean Valjean by a 
stranger, had alarmed him to such a point as to render him 
absolute. He fancied himself tracked and pursued, and 
Cosette was compelled to yield. 

The pair reached the Rue de FHomme Arme without 
exchanging a syllable, for each was so deep in personal 
thought, while Jean Valjean was so anxious that he did 
not notice Cosette’s sadness, and Cosette was so sad that 
she did not notice Jean Valjean’s anxiety. 

Jean Valjean had brought Toussaint with him, which he 
had never done in his previous absences, but he foresaw 
that he might possibly never return to the Eue Plumet, and 
lie couM neither leayfe Toussaint behind Mm nor tell her 
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Ills secret. Moreover, lie felt her to be devoted and sure 5 
the treachery of a servant to a master begins with curiosity, 
and Toiissaint, as if predestined to be Jean Valjean’s serv- 
ant, was not curious. She was wont to say througli her 
stammering in her patois of a Barneville peasant, ‘‘I am 
so, I do my work and the rest does not concern me.” In this 
departure from the Rue Plumet, which was almost a flight, 
Jean Valjean took away with him nothing but the fragrant 
little portmanteau, christened by Cosette the “inseparable.” 
Packed trunk would have required porters, and porters are 
witnesses; a hackney-coach had been called to the gate in 
the Rue de Babylone and they went away in It. It was 
with great difficulty that Toiissaint obtained permission to 
pack up a little stock of linen and clothes and a few toilet 
articles; Cosette, herself, only took her desk and blotting- 
book. 

Jean Valjean, in order to heighten the solitude and mys- 
tery of this disappearance, had so arranged as to leave the 
Rue Plumet at nightfall, which had given Cosette the time 
to write her note to Marius. They reached the Rue de 
FHomme Arme when it was quite dark, and went to bed in 
perfect silence. 

The apartments in this street were situated on a second 
floor in a back-yard and consisted of two bed-rooms, a 
dining-room, and a kitchen adjoining, with a closet in which 
was a flock-bed, that fell to the lot of Toiissaint. The 
dining-room was at the same time ante-room and separated 
the two bed-rooms, and the apartments w^ere provided with 
the necessary articles of furniture. 

Human nature is so constituted that men become reas- 
sured almost as absurdly as they are alarmed; hence Jean 
Valjean had scarce reached the Rue de THomme Arme ere 
his anxiety cleared away and was gradually dissipated. 
There are calming places which act to some extent mechan- 
ically on the mind, and when a street is obscure the inhab- 
itants are peaceful- Jean Valjean felt a contagious tran- 
quillity in this lane of old Paris, which is so narrow’ that 
it is barred against vehicles by a crossbeam, which is dumb 
and deaf amid the noisy town, full of twilight in broad day- 
light, and, so to speak, incapable of feelings, emotions be- 
tween its two rows of aged houses, which are silent, as old 
people generally are. There is in this street a stagnant 
oblivion, and Jean Valjean breathed again in it, for how w'as 
it possible that he could be found there? 

His first care was to place the “inseparable” by his side; 
he slept soundly, and night counsels; we might add, night 
appeases. The next morning he woke up almost gay. He 
considered the dining-room charming, though it was hid- 
eous, for it was furnished with an old round table, a low 
side-board, surmounted by a mirror, a rickety easy chair, 
and a few chairs encumbered with Toussatnt’s parcels. In 
one of these parcels Jean Valjean's National Guard uniform 
csouid be seen througli an opening* • 
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As for Gqsette, slie ordered Toussaiiit to bring a basin 
of brotli to her bed-room and did not make her -appearance 
till-evening., ^ - ■ 

At about hve o’clock Toussaint, who went about very 
busy with this small moving, placed a cold fowl on the 
dinner-table, which Cosette consented to look at, through 
deference for her father. 

This done, Cosette, protesting a persistent headache, 
said good-night to Jean Valjean and shut herself up in her 
bed-room. Jean Valjean ate a wing of the fowl with appe- 
tite, and with his elbows on the table, and gradually grow- 
ing reassured, regained possession of his serenity. 

While he was eating this modest dinner he vaguely 
heard twice or thrice stammering Toussaint say to him, 
“There is a disturbance, sir, and people ai'e fighting in 
Paris,” But, absorbed in a multitude of internal combina- 
tions, he had paid no attention to her; truth to tell, he had 
not heard her. 

He rose and began walking from the door to the window 
and from the window to the door with calmness, Cosette, 
his sole preoccupation, reverted to his mind, not that he 
was alarmed by this headache, a slight nervous attack, a 
girl’s pouting, a momentary cloud, which would disappear in 
a day or two, but he thought of the future, and, as usual, 
thought of it gently. After all, he saw no obstacle to his 
happy life resuming its course: at certain hours everything 
seems possible, at others everything appears easy, and Jean 
Valjean was in one of those good hours. They usually arrive 
after bad hours, as day does after night, through that law 
of succession and contrast which is the basis of our nature, 
and which superficial minds call antithesis. In this peaceful 
street, where he had sought shelter, Jean Valjean freed him- 
self from all that had troubled him for some time past, and 
from the very fact that he had seen so much darkness he 
was beginning to perceive a little asure. To have left the 
Rue Plurnet without any complication or incident was a 
good step gained, and perhaps it would be wise to leave the 
country, were it only for a few months, and go to London. 
Weil, they would go; what did he care whether he were in 
England or France, provided that he had Cosette by his 
side? Cosette was his nation, Cosette sufficed for his hap- 
piness, and the idea that he, perhaps, did not suffice for 
Cosette’s happiness, that idea which had formerly been 
his fever and sleeplessness, did not even present itself to 
his mind. All his past sorrows had collapsed, and he was 
in the center of optimism. Cosette, being by his side, 
seemed to be his, and this is an optical effect which every- 
body has experienced. He arranged in his mind, and with 
all possible facility, the departure for England with Cosette, 
and he saw this facility reconstructed, no matter where, 
in the perspectives of his reverie. 

While slowly walking up and down his eye suddenly fell 
m something strange. 
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He noticed, facing him in the inclined mirror oyer th© 
side-board, and read distinctly: 

“My well-beloved— Alas, my father insists on our leaving 
at once. We shall be this evening at No. 7, Rue de FHomme 
Arme, and within a week in Loiidon.—Cosette, June 4th.’’ 

Jean Valjean stopped with haggard gaze. 

Cosette, on arriving, had laid her blotting-book on the 
side-board facing the mirror, and, immersed in her painful 
thoughts, had forgotten it there, without even noticing that 
she had left it open at the very page on which she had dried 
the few lines she had written and intrusted to the young 
workman passing along the Rue Plumet. The writing was 
imprinted on the blotting-paper and the mirror reflected 
the writing. The result was what is called in geometry a 
symmetric image, so that the writing reversed on the blot- 
ting-paper was placed sti*aight in the mirror, and offered its 
natural direction, and Jean Valjean had before his eyes the 
letter written on the previous evening by Cosette to Marius. 
It was simple and crushing. Jean Valjean walked up to 
the mirror and read the lines again, but did not believe in 
them. They produced on him the effect of appearing in a 
flash of lightning; it was an hallucination — it was impos- 
sible— it was not. Gradually his perception became more 
precise; he looked at Cosette’s blotting-book, and the feel- 
ing of the real fact returned to him. He took up the blot- 
ting-hook and said, 'Tt comes from that.” He feverishly 
examined the lines imprinted on the blotting-paper, but as 
they ran backward he could see no meaning in the strange 
scrawl. Then he said to himself, “Why, it means nothing, 
there is nothing written there.” And he drew a long breath 
with inexpressible relief. Who has not felt such wild delight 
in horrible moments? the soul does not surrender to despair 
till it has exhausted every illusion. 

He took the book in his hand and gazed at it, stupidly 
happy, almost ready to laugh at the hallucination of which 
he had been the dupe. All at once his eyes fell again on the 
mirror and he saw the vision again; the lines stood on it 
with inexorable clearness. This time it was no mirage, it 
was palpable, it was the writing turned straight in the mir- 
ror, and he comprehended the fact Jean Valjean tottered, 
let the blotting-book slip from his grasp, and fell into the 
old easy-chair by the side of the side-board with hanging 
head and glassy, wandering eye. He said to himself that it 
was evident that the light of this world was eclipsed and 
that Cosette had written that to somebody. Then he heard 
his soul, which had become terrible again, utter a hoarse 
roar in the darkness. Just attempt to take from the lion the 
dog he has in his cage! Strange, and sad to say, at that mo- 
ment Marius had not yet received Cosette’s letter, and acci- 
dent had treacherously carried it to Jean Valjean before de- 
livering it to Marius. Jean Valjean up to that day had never 
been conquered by a trial : he had been subjected to fright- 
ful assaults, not a blow of evil fortune had been spared him. 
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and the ferocity of fate, armed with all social revenge and 
contempt, had taken him for its victim and ferociously 
attacdred him. He had accepted, when it was necessary, 
every extremity; he had surrendered his reacquired invio- 
lability as man, given up his liberty, risked his head, lost 
everything and suffered everything, and he had remained 
disinterested and stoical, to such an extent that at times 
he seemed to be oblivious of self like a martyr. His con- 
science, hardened to all possible assaults of adversity, might 
seem quite impregnable, but anyone who had now gazed 
into his heart would have been compelled to allow that it 
was growing weak. In truth, of all the tortures he had 
undergone in this long trial to which fate subjected him 
this was the most formidable and never had such a vise 
held him before. Alas! the supreme trial, we may say the 
sole trial, is the loss of the being \vhom we love. 

Poor old Jean Valjean did not assuredly love CoseKo 
otherwise than as a father, but, as we have already re- 
marked, the very widowhood of his life had introduced all 
the forms of love into his paternity; he loved Cosette as 
his daughter, he loved her as his mother, and loved her as 
his sister, and, as he had never had a mistress or a wife, 
that feeling too, the most clinging of all, was mingled with 
the others, vague, ignorant, pure with the purity of blind- 
ness, unconscious, heavenly, angelic, and divine, less as 
a feeling than an instinct, less as an instinct than an attoc- 
tion, imperceptible, invisible, but real; and love, properly 
so called, was in his enormous tenderness for Cosette as the 
vein of gold is in the mountain, dark and virginal. Our 
readers must study for a moment this state of the heart; 
no marriage -was possible between them, not even that of 
souls, and yet it is certain that their destinies were wedded. 
Excepting Cosette — that is to say, excepting a childhood — 
Jean Valjean, during the whole of his life, had known noth- 
ing about things that may be loved. Those passions and 
loves which succeed each other had not produced in him 
those successive stages of green, light green, or dark green, 
which may be noticed on leaves that survive the winter, 
and in men who pass their fiftieth year. In fine, as we have 
more than once urged, all this internal fusion, all this 
whole, whose resultant wms a lofty virtue, ended by making 
Jean Valjean a father to Cosette. A strange father, forged 
out of the grandsire, the son, the brother, and the husband, 
which were in Jean Valjean; a father In whom there was 
even a mother; a father who loved Cosette and adored her, 
and who had this child for his light, his abode, his family, 
his country, and his paradise. Hence, when he saw that it 
w^as decidedly ended, that she was escaping from him, slip- 
ping through his fingers, concealing herself, that she was 
a cloud, that she was water, when he had before his eyes this 
crushing evidence, another is the object of her heart, an- 
other is the wish of her life, she has a lover, I am only the 
father, I no longer exist — when' he could no longer doubt, 
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whea he said to himself, “She is leping me,” the sorrow 
he experienced went beyond the limits of the possible. To 
have done all that he had done to attain this! and to be 
nothing! Then, as we have just stated, he had a quivering 
of revolt from head to foot; he felt even in the roots of his 
hair the immense reav/aking of selfishness, and the “I” 
yelled in the depths of this man’s soul. 

There are such things as internal earthquakes; the pene- 
tration of a desperate certainty into a man is not effected 
without removing and breaking certain profound elements 
which are at times the man himself. Grief, when it attains 
that pitch, is a frantic flight of all the forces of the con- 
science and such crises are fatal. Few among us emerge 
from them equal to ourselves and firm in our duty, for 
when the limit of suffering is exceeded the most imper- 
turbable virtue is disconcerted. Jean Valjeari took up the 
blotting-book and convinced himself afresh; he bent down 
as if petrified, and with fixed eye, over the undeniable lines, 
and such a cloud collected within him that it might be 
believed that the whole Interior of his soul was in a state of 
collapse. He examined this revelation through the exag- 
gerations of reverie with an apparent and startling calm- 
ness, for it is a formidable thing when a man’s calmness 
attains the coldness of a statue. He measured the frightful 
step which Ms destiny had taken without any suspicion on 
his part, he recalled his fears of the past summer, so madly 
dissipated; he recognized the precipice, it was still the 
same, but Jean Valjean was no longer at the top, but at the 
bottom. It was an extraordinary and crushing fact that he 
had fallen without perceiving it, the whole light of his life 
had fled while he still fancied he could see the sun. His 
instinct did not hesitate; he brought together certain cir- 
cumstances, certain dates, certain blushes, and certain 
palenesses of Cosette, and said to himself, "Tt is he!” The 
divination of despair is a species of mysterious blow which 
never misses its mark, and with its first shaft it hit Marius. 
He did not know the name, but at once found the man; he 
perceived distinctly at the bottom of the implacable evoca- 
tion of memory the unknown prowle of the Luxembourg, that 
villainous seeker of amorettes, that romantic idler, that 
imbecile, that coward, for it is cowardice to exchange loving 
glances with girls who have by their side a father who loves 
them. After feeling quite certain that this young man was 
at the bottom of the situation and that all this came from 
him, Jean Valjean, the regenerated man, the man who had 
toiled so heavily in his soul, the man who had made so many 
efforts to resolve his whole life, his whole misery, and his 
whole misfortune, into love, looked into himself and saw 
there a spectre — hatred. 

Great griefs contain exhaustion and discourage us with 
life; the man into whom they enter feels something retire 
from him. In youth their visit is mournful, at a later date 
It Is sinister. Alas! when the blood is hot, when the hair 
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is black, when the head is upright on the body like the flame 
on the candle, when the heart, full of a yearning love, still 
has palpitations which may be given to it in return, when 
a man has time to recover from the wound, when all women 
are there, and ail the smiles, and all the future, and the 
whole horizon, when the strength of life is complete — if 
despair be a frightful thing under such circumstances, v/hat 
is it then in old age, when years are growing more and more 
livid, at that twilight hour when the stars of the tomb are 
beginning to become visible! While Jean Valjean was 
thinking, Toussaint came in. He rose and asked her: 

“Do you know where about it is?” 

Toussaint, in her stupefaction, could only answer: 

‘1 beg your pardon, sir.” 

Jean Valjean continued: 

“Did you not say just now that they were fighting?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” Toussaint replied; “over at St. Merry.” 

There are some mechanical movements that come to us, 
without our cognizance, from our deepest thoughts. It was 
doubtless under the impulse of a movement of this nature, 
of which he was scarce conscious, that Jean Valjean found 
himself five minutes later in the street. He was bareheaded, 
and sat down on the bench before his house, seemingly 
listening. 

Night had set in. 


CHAPTER IL 

A GAMIN AN ENEMY OP LIGHT. 

How long did he remain there? what was the ebb and 
flow of this tragical meditation? did he draw himself up? 
he remain bowed down? had he been bent till he was 
broken? could be recover himself and stand again upon 
something solid in his conscience? Probably he could not 
have said himself. 

The street was deserted, and a few anxious citizens who 
hurriedly returned home scarce noticed him, for each for 
himself is the rule in times of peril. The lamp-lighter 
came as usual to light the lamp which was exactly oppo- 
site the door of No. 7 and went away. Jean Valjean would 
not have apepared to be a living man to anyone who might 
have examined him in this gloom, and he sat on his bench 
motionless, like a statue of ice. His despair had got beyond 
congelation. The tocsin and vague stormy rumors could 
be heard, and in the midst of all these convulsions of the bell 
blended with the riot, the clock of St. Paul struck the 
eleventh hour, solemnly and without hurrying, for the tocsin 
is man, the hour God. The passing of the hour produced no 
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effect on Jean Valjean, and lie did not stir. Almost im- 
mediately after, however, a sudden detonation broke out in 
the direction of the Halles, followed by a second even more 
violent—it was probably that attack on the barricade of the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie which we have just seen repulsed by 
Marius. At this double discharge, whose fury seemed in- 
creased by the stupor of the night, Jean Valjean started; 
he turned* in the direction whence the sound came, but then 
fell back on his bench, ciossed his arms, and his head 
slowly bent down again on his chest. He resumed his dark 
dialogue with himself. 

All at once he raised his eyes, for there was someone in 
the street; he heard footsteps close to him, and by the light 
of the lamp he perceived a livid, young, and radiant face, 
in the direction of the street wdiich runs past the Archives, 
it was Gavroche, who had just arrived from the Rue tie la 
Chanvrerie; Gavroche was looking up in the air and ap- 
peared to he seeking. He saw Jean Valjean distinctly, but 
paid no attention to him. Gavroche, after looking up in the 
air, looked down on the ground; he stood on tiptoe and felt 
the doors and ground-floor windows—they were all shut, 
bolted, and barred. After examining the fronts of several 
houses barricaded in this way the gamin shrugged his 
shoulders and then resumed his self-colloquy with himself 
thus, “By Jove!” Then he looked up in the air again. Jean 
Valjean, who a moment previously in his present state of 
mind wmiild neither have spoken to nor answered anyone, 
felt an irresistible impulse to address this lad. 

“My little boy,” he said, “what is the matter with you?” 

“Why, I’m hungry,” Gavroche answered bluntly. And 
he added, “Little yourself.” 

Jean Valjean felt in his pocket and pulled out a 5-franc 
piece. But Gavroche, who was a species of wagtail, and 
rapidly passed from one gesture to another, had just picked 
up a stone. He had noticed the lamp. 

“Hilloh!” he said, “you have still got lights here. You 
are not acting rightly, my friends, that is disorderly con- 
duct. Break it for me.” 

And h§ threw the stone at the lamp, whose glass fell 
with such a noise that the citizens concealed behind their 
curtains in the opposite house cried, “There is ’93!” The 
lamp oscillated violently and went out; the street sud- 
denly became dark. 

“That’s it, old street,” said Gavroche, “put on your night- 
cap.” Then, turning to Jean Valjean, he said: 

“What do you call that gigantic monument which you 
have there at the end of the street? it’s the Archives, isn’t 
it? let’s pull down some of those great brutes of columns 
and make a tidy barricade.” 

Jean Valjean walked up to Gavroche. 

“Poor creature,” he said in a low voice, and as if speak- 
ing to himself, “he is hungry.” 

And he placed the 5-franc piece in his hand. Gavroche 
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raised his nose, amazed at the size of this double sou; he 
looked at it in the darkness, and the whiteness of the 
double sou dazzled him. He was acquainted with 5~fraiic 
pieces by hearsay, and their reputation was agreeable to 
him; he was delighted to see one so closely, and said, “Let 
us contemplate the tiger.” He looked at it for some mo- 
ments in ecstasy; then, turning to Jean Vaijean, he held 
out the coin to him and said majestically: 

“Citizen, I prefer breaking the lamps. Take back your 
ferocious animal, for I am not to be corrupted. It has five 
claws, but can’t scratch me.” 

“Have you a mother?” Jean Vaijean asked. 

Gavroche replied: 

“Perhaps more than you.” 

“Well, Jean Vaijean continued, “keep that money for 
your mother.” 

Gavroche was affected. Moreover, he had noticed that 
the man who was addressing him had no hat on, and this 
inspired him with confidence. 

“Really, then,” he said, “it is not to prevent me breaking 
the lamps?” 

“Break as many as you like.” 

“You are a worthy man,” said Gavroche. 

And he put the 5-franc piece in one of his pockets. Then, 
with increasing confidence, he added: 

“Do you belong to this street?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Can you point me out No. 7?” 

“What do you w^ant with No. 7?” 

Here the lad stopped, for he feared lest he had said too 
much. He energetically plunged his nails into his hair 
and confined himself to answering: 

“Ah, there it is!” 

An idea flashed across Jean Valjean’s mind, for agony, 
has lucidities of that nature. He said to the hoy; 

“Have you brought me the letter which I am expecting?” 

“You?” said Gavroche, “you ain’t a woman.” 

“The letter is for Mademoiselle Cosette, is it not?” 

“Cosette?” Gavroche grumbled; “yes, I think it is that 
absurd name.” 

“Well,” Jean Vaijean continued, “you have to deliver the 
letter to me, so give it here.” 

“In that case you must he aware that I am sent from the 
barricade?” 

“Of course,” said Jean' Vaijean. 

Gavroche thrust his hand into another of his pockets and 
produced a square folded letter; then he gave the military 
salute. 

“Respect for the dispatch,” he said; “it com^^s lir^m the 
provisional government.” 

“Give it to me,” said Jean Vaijean. 

Gavroche held the paper above his 

“You must not Imagine that. i theigh It 



fashion, where there are lions that send love-letters to 
is for a woman; it is for the people; we are fighting, and we 
respect the sex; we are not like people in the world of 
camels.” 

“Give it to me.” 

“After all,” Gavroche continued, “you look like an honest 
man.” , , 

“Make haste.” 

“Here it is.” 

And he handed the paper to Jean Valjean. 

“And make haste, Monsieur Chose, since Mamseile 
Ghosette is waiting.” 

Gavroche felt pleased at having made this pun. Jean 
Valjean added: 

“Must the answer be taken to St. Merry?” 

“You would make in that way,” Gavroche exclaimed, 
“one of those cakes vulgarly called 'brioches.’ The letter 
comes from the barricade in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, and 
I am going back to it. Good-night, citizen.” 

This said, Gavroche went away, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, resumed his birdlike flight to the spot whence it had 
escaped. He plunged again into the darkness, as if there 
were a hole there, with the rigid rapidity of a projectile: 
the lane of THomme Arme became once again silent and 
solitary. In a twinkling this strange lad, who had shadow 
and dreams within him, buried himself in the gloom of these 
rows of black houses and was lost in it like smoke in dark- 
ness, and it might have been fancied that he was dispersed, 
had vanished, had not, a few minutes after his disappear- 
ance, a noisy breakage of glass, and the splendid echo of a 
lamp failing on the pavement, suddenly reawakened the 
indignant citizens. It was Gavroche passing along the Rue 
de Chaume, 
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CHAPTER III. 


WHILE COSETTE SLEPT. 


Jean Valjean re-entered with Marins’ letter: he groped 
bis way np-stairs, pleased with the darkness like an owl 
that holds its prey, gently opened and closed the door, 
listened whether he could hear any sound, convinced him- 
self that Cosette and Toussaint were, according to all ap- 
pearances, asleep, and plunged into the Fumade lighting 
bottle three or four matches before he could procure a spark, 
for his hand trembled so, as what he had just done was a 
robbery. At last his candle was lit, he sat down at the 
table, opened the letter, and read. 

In such violent emotions men do not read, they hurl 
down, so to to speak, the paper they hold, clutch it like a 
victim, crumple it, bury in it the nails of their fury or de- 
light, they run to the end, they dash at the beginning: the 
attention is feverish, it understands the essential facts, it 
seizes on one point, and all the rest disappears. In the 
note from, Marius to Cosette Jean Valjean only saw those 
words: 

“ — I die: when you read this my soul will be near ybii.” 

In the presence of this line he felt a horrible bedazzle- 
ment; he remained for a moment as if crushed by the change 
of emotion which took place in him. He gazed at Marius’ 
letter with a species of drunken amazement, he had before 
his eyes this splendor, the death of the hated being. 

He uttered a frightful cry of internal joy. So all was 
over, and the denouement arrived more quickly than he 
could have dared to hope. The being that encumbered his 
destiny was disappearing, he went away of his own accord, 
freely and willingly, without his doing anything in the 
mattei*, without any fault on the part of him, Jean Val- 
jean: ^‘that man” was going to die, perhaps was already 
dead. Here his fever made its calculations: “No, he is not 
yet dead. The letter was evidently written to be read by 
Cosette on the next morning; since the two volleys he had 
heard between 11 o’clock and midnight nothing had oc- 
curred: the barricade would not be seriously attacked till - - 

daybreak, but no matter, from the moment when "that man’ 
is mixed up in this war, he is lost, he is caught in the cog- 
wheels. Jean Valjean felt himself delivered; he was going 
to find himself once more alone with Cosette, the rivalry 
ceased and the future began again. He need only keep 
the note in his pocket, and Cosette would never know what 
had become of ‘that man;’ I have only to let things take their 
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course. Thai man cannot escape, and if he is not dead yet it 
is certain that lie is going to die. What happiness!” 

Ali this said internally, he became gloomy; he went 
down and aroused the porter. 

About an hour later Jean Valjean left the house in the 
uniform of a National Guard and armed. The porter had 
easily obtained for him in the neighborhood the articles 
to complete his equipment: he had a loaded musket and a 
full cartouchebos. He proceeded in the direction of the 
Halles. 


CHAPTER IV'. 

GAYROCHE’S EXCESS OP ZEAL. 

In the meanwhile an adventure had happened to Gav- 
roche; after consciously stoning the lamp in the Rue du 
Cliaume, he approached the Hue des Vieilles-Haudriettes, 
and not seeing “a cat” there, found the opportunity excel- 
lent for striking up a song at the full pitch of his lungs. 
His march, far from being checked by the singing, became 
accelerated, and he sowed along the sleeping or terrified 
houses the followung incendiary couplets: 

L’oiseau medit dans les cliarmilles, 

Et pretend qiT hier Ataia 
Ayec un Russe s’en alia. 

Ou vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 


Mon ami Pierrot, tu babiiies, 
Parce que Tautre jour Mila 
Gogna sa vitre, et m’appela, 

Oil vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 

Les drolesses sout fort gentilles; 
Leur poisson qui m’ensorcela 
Griserait Monsieur Orfila, 


Oil vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 
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Oil vont ies belles fiUes, 

Lon la. 

Jadis. qnand je vis les mantilies, 

De Suzette et de Zeiia, 

Mon ame a leurs plis se mela. 

Ou vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 

Amour, quand, dans Fombre ou tu brlUes^ 

Til eoift'es clc roses, Lola, 

Je me damnerais pour cela. 

On vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 

Jeanne, a ton iniroir tu t’habilles! 

Mon coeur un beau s’envola; 

Je crois que c'est Jeanne qui Fa. 

Ou vont les belies filles, 

Lon la. 

Lo soir, en sortant des quadrilles® 

Je montre aux eteoiles, Stella, 

Bt je ieur dis, regardez-la. 

Oil vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 

Gavrocbe, while singing, was lavish of his pantomime, 
for gesture is the mainstay of a chorus. His face, an inex- 
haustible repertory of masks, made grimaces more convul- 
sive and more fantastic than the mouths of a torn sheet in 
a stiff breeze. Unluckily, as he was alone and in the dark, 
this was neither seen nor visible. Much wealth is lost in 
this way. Suddenly he stopped short. 

“We must interrupt the romance/’ he said. 

His cat-like eye had just distinguished inside a gate- 
way what is called in painting an ensemble, that is to say, 
a being and a thing; the thing was a hand-cart, the being 
an Aiivergnat sleeping inside it. The shafts of the cart were 
upon the pavement, and the Auvergnat’s head leaned on 
the backboard of the truck. His body lay along this in- 
clined plane, and his feet touched the ground. Gavrocbe, 
with his experience of the things of the world, recognized a 
drunkard: it was some street-corner porter who had drunk 
too much and was sleeping too much. 

“Such is the use,” Gavrocbe thought, “to which summer 
nights may be turned. The Auvergnat sleeps in his truck. 
I take the truck for the republic, and leave the Auvergnat 
for the monarchy.” 
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His mind had just been 

“That truck would he famous oa our 

The Auvergnat was snoriug. and the Auver- 

Gayroche gently ^ tL feet, and in a second 

S.“UrtS U ».t .. th. 

““r;s 

ofT^’pocketelS%ulled out a scrap of paper and a piece 
of red pencil, stolen from’ some carpentei. 

He wrote: Francaise 

Received this truck.” 

him at a sf oP nosl at 

dangerous, ^ think of that This post was held by 

and Gavroche did not think of thau^^i^^ 

othirand" & Bingtog at ,711 

rth^ererreTpos"s?h^le"i\^^^^^^^^^ determined the 
-^S^TTirrnra^XrCr^ them.” he said, “so 

if f af Imnlng Ct“of^ th? S ’der^eiUerHludria^^^ 
face to face with a uniform, a shako, a pompon,- an 

*^^^“HSTefaS “Rfhe.%fod-day. Public order.” 
Gwroche’s surprises were short and rapidly thawed. 
“Where are you going, scamp?” the sergeant o • 
“Citizen,” said Gavroche, “I have not jet called ,ou 
bourgeois, so why do you insult me . 

;X”’'Gawoche foSfnuX“iUs possible that you were 
a man of sense yesterday, but you must have sent in your 

“C”» ». 

^awoohe answered! 
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"‘You speak politely. Really, no one would fancy you 
tliat age. You ought to sell your hair at one hundred 
francs a piece, and that would bring you in five hundred 
francs.*’ 

“Where are you going? where are you going? where are 
you going, bandit?” 

Gavroche retorted: 

“Those are ugly words. The first time they give you the 
breast they ought to wash your mouth out better.” 

The sergeant leveled his bayonet. 

“Will you tell me where you are going or not, wretch?” 

“My general,” said Gavroche, “I am going to fetch the 
doctor for my wife, who is taken in labor. 

“To arms!” the sergeant shouted. 

It is the masterpiece of powerful minds to save them- 
selves by what has ruined them; and Gavroche measured 
the whole situation at a glance. It was the truck that had 
compromised him, and so the truck must now protect him. 
At the moment when the sergeant was going to rush on 
Gavroche, the truck, converted into a projectile and launched 
at full speed, rolled upon him furiously, and the sergeant, 
struck in the stomach, fell back into the gutter, while his 
musket was discharged in the air. On hearing their ser- 
geant’s cry, the guard hurried forth pell-mell; the shot 
produced a general discharge blindly, after which the guns 
were reloaded, and they begun again. This blindman’s- 
buff firing lasted a good quarter of an hour, and killed 
sundry panes of glass. In the meanwhile, Gavroche, who 
had turned back, stopped five or six streets off, and sat 
down panting on the bench at the corner of the Enfants 
rouges, and listened. After breathing for a few minutes, 
he turned into the direction where the musketry was raging, 
raised his left hand to the level of his nose, and thrust it 
out thrice, while striking the back of his head with his 
right hand — a sovereign gesture, in which the Parisian 
gamins have condensed French irony, and which is evi- 
dently effective, as it has already lasted more than half 
a century. This gayety was troubled by a bitter reflection. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am delighted, I overflow with joy, I 
crack my sides, but I am losing my road, and shall be 
obliged to steer a round about course. I only hope I shall 
reach the barricades betimes.” 

After saying this he ran ofi again, and while running 
asked himself, “Where was I?” and he began his 
song again, which gradually died out in the darkness of 
the streets. 

Mals il reste encore des bastilles, 

Et je vais mettre le hola 
Dans Tordre public que voilS,. 

Oil vont les belles filies, 

Lon la. 
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les miserables. 


Quelqiruii veut-il jouer aux quilles? 

Tout le vieux monde secrouia, 

Qiiand la grosse l 30 ule rouia. 

Ou vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 

Vieux bon peuple, a coups de bequilles 
Cassons ce Louvre ou s’etala. 

La raonarcbie en falbala 

Ou vont les belles filles,, 

, Lon. la.' , ■ ■ 

Nous en avons force les grilles 
Le roi Charles Dix ce jour-ia 
Tenait mal, et se deeolla. 

Oh vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 

The turn-out of the guard produced some results, for a 

Scumst^ce his indefatigable aeal in the defense of societj^ 
Pavroche’s adventure, -which has remained as a tradition 
in the Temple quarter, is one of the most terrible reminis- 
cences of the old bourgeois of the Marais, and is entitled 
^their memory : “The night attack on the guard-house ot 
the royal printing-office.” 


The last of JeanValjean and what became of Cosette 
and Marius will be found in the interesting story entitled, 
‘ Jean Valjean.’* 


JEAN VALJEAN 


BOOK FIRST. 


WAR BETWEEN FOUR WALLS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CHARYBDIS OP THE FAUBOURG ST. ANTOINE. 

The two most memorable barricades which the observer 
of social diseases can mention do not belong to the period 
in which the action of this book is placed. These two bar- 
ricades, both symbols under two different aspects of a 
formidable situation, emerged from the earth luring the 
fatal insurrection of June, 1848, the greatest street-war 
which history has seen. 

It happens sometimes that the canaille, that great de- 
spairing crowd, contrary to principles, even contrary to 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, even contrary to the uni- 
versal vote, the government of all by all, protests, in the 
depths of its agony, its discouragement, its denudation, its 
fevers, its distresses, its miasmas, its ignorance, and its 
darkness, and the populace offers battle to the people. 

The beggars attack the common right, the ochlocracy 
rises in insurrection against the demos. 

Those are mournful days, for there is always a certain 
amount of right even in this mania, there is suicide in this 
duel, and these words, intended to be insults, such as beg- 
gars, ca.naille, ochlocracy, the populace, prove, alas! rather 
the fault of those who reign than the fault of those who 
suffer: rather the fault of the privileged than the fault of 
the disinherited. 

For our part, we never pronounce these words without 
grief and respect, for when philosophy probes the facts with 
which they correspond it often finds much grandeur by the 
side of misQii’y. Athens was an ochlocx*acy; the beggars pro- 
duced Holland; and populace more than once saved Rome; 
?,nd the canaille followed the Savior, 
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There is no thinker who has not at times contemplated 
the magnifieence below. 

St. Jerome doubtless thought of this canaille, of all these 
poor people, all these vagabonds, and all the wretches 
whence the apostles and martyrs issued, when he uttered 
the mysterious words — Faex urhis, lux orbis. 

The exasperations of this mob, which suffers and which 
bleeds, its unwilling violence against the principles which 
are its life, its assaults upon the right, are popular coups 
d’etat, and must be repressed. The just man devotes him- 
self, and through love for this very mob, combats it. But 
how excusable he finds it while resisting it; how lie vener- 
ates it, even while opposing it! It is one of those i-are 
moments in which a man while doing his duty feels some- 
thing that disconcerts him, and almost recommends him 
not to go further; he persists, and must do so, but the 
satisfied conscience is sad, and the accomplishment of tlie 
duty is complicated by a contraction of the heart. 

June, 1848, was, let us hasten to say, a separate fact, 
and almost impossible to classify in the philosophy of his- 
tory. All the words we have uttered must be laid aside 
when we have to deal with this extraordinary riot, in which 
the holy anxiety of labor claiming its right was felt. It 
must be combated, and it was a duty to do so, for it attacked 
the republic; but, in reality, what was June, 1848? a revolt 
of the people against itself. 

When the subject is not left out of sight there is no 
digression, and hence we may be permitted to concentrate 
the reader’s attention momentarily upon the two absolutely 
unique barricades to which we have alluded, and which 
characterized this insurrection. 

The one blocked up the entrance to the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, the other defended the approaches to the Faubourg 
dll Temple; those before whom these two frightful master- 
pieces of civil war were raised in the dazzling June sun 
will never forget them. 

The St. Antoine barricade was monstrous, it was three 
stories high and seven hundred feet in width. It barred 
from one corner to the other the vast mouth of the Fau- 
bourg, that is to say, three streets; ravined, slashed, ser- 
rated, sux'mounted by an immense jagged line, supported 
by piles which were themselves bastions, pushing out capes 
here and there, and powerfully reinforced by the two great 
promontories of the house of the Faubourg, it rose like a 
Cyclopean wall at the back of the formidable square w'hieii. 
had seen July 14, There were nineteen barricades erected 
in the streets behind the mother barricade, only seeing it 
you felt in the Faubourg the immense agonizing suffering 
which had reached that extreme stage in which misery 
desires a catastrophe. Of what was this barricade made? 
of three-storied houses demolished expressly some say, of 
the prodigy of all anger others say. It possessed the 
lamentable aspect of all the buildings of hatred, ruin. You 
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iiiigbt, ask wlio built this? and you might also ask who 
destroyed this? It was the improvisation of the ebullition. 
Here with that door, that grating, that awning, that chim-' 
ney, that broken stove, that cracked stew-pan. Give us 
anything, throw everything in! push, roll, pick, dismantle, 
overthrow, and pull down everything! it was a collabora- 
tion of the pavement-stones, beams, iron-bars, planks, 
broken windows, unseated chairs, cabbage-stalks, rags, tat- 
ters, and curses. 

It was great and it was little, it was the abyss parodied 
on the square by the tohubohii. It was the mass side by 
side with the atom, a pulled-down wall and a broken 
pipkin, a menacing fraternization of all fragments, into 
which Sysiphiis had cast his rock and Job his postlierds. 
Altogether it was terrible, it w^as the acropolis of the bare- 
footed. Overturned carts studded the slope, an immense 
w'ain spread out across it, with its 'wheels to the sky, and 
looked like a scar on this tumultous facade, an omnibus 
gayly hoisted by strength of arm to the very top of the 
pile, as if the architects of this savage edifice had wished 
to add mockery to the horror, offered its bare pole to the 
horses of the air. This gigantic mound, the alluvium of 
the riot, represented to the mind an Ossa upon Pel ion of 
all revolutions, ’93 upon ’89, the 9th Thormidor upon the 
10th of August, the 18th Brumaire upon January 21st, 
Vendemiaire upon Prairial, 1848 upon 1830. The square 
was worth the trouble, and this barricade was worthy of 
appearing upon the very spot whence the Bastile had 
disappeared. If the ocean makes dykes it would build them 
in this way, and the fury of the tide was stamped on this 
shapeless encumbrance. What tide? the people. You 
fancied that you saw a petrified riot, and heard the enor- 
mous dark bees of violent progress humming about this 
barricade as if they had their hive there. Was it a thicket? 
was it a Bacchanalian feast? was it a fortress? Vertigo 
seemed to have built it with the flapping of its wings. 
There w-as a sewer in this redoubt, and something Olym- 
pian in this mass. You saw there in a pell-mell full of 
desperation, gables of roofs, pieces of garrets with their 
painted paper, window-frames with all their panes planted 
in the confusion and awaiting the cannon, pulled down 
juantel-pieces, chests of drawers, tables, benches, a howling 
overthro-w, and those thousand wretched things cast away 
even by a beggar which contain at once fury and nothing- 
ness. It may be said that it was the rage of a people, rage 
of wood, of iron, of bronze, of stone, that the Faubourg St. 
Antoine had swept them to their door with a gigantic 
broom, and made a barricade of their misery. Logs resem > 
bling executioners’ blocks, anvil frames of the shape of 
gallows, broken chairs, horizontal wheels emerging from 
the heap, produced on this edifice of anarchy the represeu- 
bition of the old punishment suffered by the people. Tlie 
Antoine barricade made a weapon of every thing. Al/ 
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tJiat civil war can throw at the head of society came from 
it; it was not a fight but a paroxysm: the mushets which 
defended this redoubt, among which were several blunder- 
busses, discharged stones, bones, coat-buttons, and even 
the castors of night-commodes, very dangerous owing to the 
copper. This barricade was furious, it hurled an indescrib- 
able clamor into the clouds; at certain moments when 
ehallenging the army it was covered with a crowd and a 
tempest, it had a prickly crest of guns, sabres, sticks, axes, 
spikes and bayonets, a mighty red flag fluttered upon it in 
the breeze, and the cries of command, the songs of attack, 
the rolling of the drum, the sobs of women, and the sar- 
donic laughter of men dying of starvation, could be heard 
there, it was immeasurable and living, and a flash of light- 
ning issued from it as from the back of an electric animal. 
The spirit of revolution covered with its cloud this summit, 
where that voice of the people which resembles the voice 
of God was growling, and a strange majesty was disen- 
gaged from this Titanic mass of stones. It was a dung- 
heap, and it was Sinai. 

As we said above, it attacked in the name of the revolu- 
tion, what? the revolution. It, this barricade, an accident, 
a disorder, a misunderstanding, an unknown thing, had 
facing it the constituent assembly, the sovereignty of the 
people, universal suffrage, the nation, the republic: and it 
was the Carmagnole defying the Marseillaise. 

It was a mad but heroic challenge, for this old faubourg is 
a hero. 

The faubourg and its redoubt supported each other; the 
redoubt formed the epaulement of the faubourg, and the 
redoubt leant upon the faubourg. The vast barricade was 
like a cliff against which the strategy of the African generals 
was broken. Its caverns, its excrescences, its warts, its 
humps, made grimaces, if we may employ the expression, 
and grinned behind the smoke. The grape-shot vanished 
in the shapeless heap; shells buried themselves in it and 
were swallowed up; cannon-balls only succeeded in forming 
holes, for of what use is it bombarding chaos? and the regi- 
ments, accustomed to the sternest visions of war, gazed with 
anxious eye at this species of wild beast redoubt, which was 
a boar through its bristling and a mountain through its 
enormity. 

A quarter of a league farther on, at the corner of the Rue 
Vieille du Temple, which debouches on the boulevard near 
the Chateau d’Eau, if you boldly advanced yoiu' head bes'Ond 
the point formed by the projection of the magazine Dalle- 
magne, you could see in the distance across the canal, and at 
the highest point of the ascent to Belleville, a strange waE 
rising to the second floor and forming a sort of connecting 
link between the houses on the right and those on the left, 
as if the street had folded back its highest wall in order to 
close itself up. This was built of paving-stones; it was tall, 
straight, correct, cold, perpendicular, and levelled with the 
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|}liimb“line and the square; of course there was no cement, 
but, as ill some Roman walls, this in no way disturbed its 
ligid architecture. From its height, its depth could be 
guessed, for the entablature was mathematically parallel to 
the basement. At regular distances almost invisible loop- 
holes, resembling black threads, could be distinguished in 
the gray walk This street was deserted throughout its 
length, and all the windows and doors were closed. In the 
background rose this bar, which converted the street into 
a blind alley; it w^as a motionless and tranquil wall, no one 
was seen, nothing was heard, not a cry, nor a sound, nor a 
breath. It was a sepulchre. 

The dazzling June sun inundated this terrible thing with 
light, — it was the barricade of the Faubourg dii Temple. 

So soon as you reached the ground and perceived it, it 
was impossible even for the boldest not to become pensive 
in the presence of this mysterious apparition. It was ad- 
justed, clamped, imbricated, rectilinear, symmetrical, and 
funereal, and there were there science and darkness. You 
felt that the chief of this barricade was a geometrician or a 
spectre, and as you gazed you spoke in a whisper. 

From time to time if any one, private, officer, or repre- 
sentative of the people, ventured to cross the solitary road, 
a shrill faint whistling was heard, and the passer-by fell 
wounded or dead, or, if he escaped, a bullet could be seen to 
bury itself in some shutter, or the stucco of the wall. 
Sometimes it was a grape-shot, for the man of the barricade 
had made out of gas-pipes, stopped up at one end with tow 
and clay, two small cannon. There was no useless expendi- 
ture of gunpowder, and nearly every shot told. There were 
a few corpses here and there, and patches of blood on the 
pavement. I ’^emember a white butterfly that fluttered up 
and down the street; summer does not abdicate. 

All the gateways in the vicinity were crowded with 
corpses, and you felt in this street that you were covered by, 
some one you could not see, and that the whole street was 
under the marksman’s aim. 

The soldiers of the attacking column, massed behind the 
species of ridge which the canal bridge forms at the entrance 
of the Paubomg du Temple, watched gravely and thought- 
fully this mournful redoubt, this immobility, this impassive- 
ness from which death issued. Some crawled on their 
stomachs to the top of the pitch of the bridge, while careful 
not to let their shakos pass beyond it. 

Brave Colonel Monteynard admired this barricade with 
a tremor. '‘How it is built,” he said to a representative, 
“not a single paving-stone projects beybnd the other. It is 
made of china.” At this moment a bullet smashed the cross 
on his chest and he fell. 

“The cowards!” the troops shouted, “Why do they not 
show themselves? they dare not! they hide!” The barri- 
cade of the Faubourg du Temple, defended by eighty men, 
and attacked by ten thousand, held out for three days, and 
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on the fourth day the troops acted as they had clone at 
Zaatcha and Constantine, — they broke through houses, 
passed along roofs, and the barricade was taken. Not one of 
the eighty cowards dreamed of flying; all were killed with 
the exception of Barthelemy, the chief, to whom we shall 
allude directly. 

The barricade of St. Antoine was the tumult of the 
thunder; the barricade of the Temple was the silence. 
There was between the two barricades the same difference 
as exists between the formidable and the sinister. The one 
seemed a throat, the other a mask. 

Admitting that the gigantic and dark insurrection of 
June was composed of a fury and an enigma, the dragon was 
seen in the first barricade and the sphynx behind the second. 

These twm fortresses were built by two men, Cournet and 
Barthelemy: Cournet made the St. Antoine barricade, Bar- 
thelemy the Temple barricade, and each of them was the 
image of the man who built it. 

Cournet was a man of tall stature; he had wide shoulders, 
a red face, a smashing fist, a brave heart, a loyal soul, a 
sincere and terrible eye. He was intrepid, energetic, iras- 
cible, and stormy; the most cordial of men, and the most 
formidable of combatants. War, contest, medley were the 
air he breathed, and put him in good temper. He had been 
a,n officer in the navy, and from his gestures and his voice it 
could be divined that he issued from the ocean and came 
from the tempest; he continued the hurricane in battle. 
Omitting the genius, there was in Cournet something of 
Danton, as, omitting the divinity, there was in Danton some- 
thing of Hercules. 

Barthelemy, thin, weak, pale, and taciturn, was a species 
of tragical gamin, who, having been struck by a policeman, 
watched for him, waited for him, and killed him, and at the 
age of seventeen, was sent to the galleys. He came out and 
built his barricade. 

At a later date, when both were exiles in London, Bar- 
thelemy killed Cournet: it was a melancholy duel. Some 
time after that, Barthelemy, caught in the co^-wlieeis of 
one of those mysterious adventures in which passion is 
mingled, catastrophes in which French justice sees extenu- 
ating circumstances, and English justice only sees death, 
was hanged. The gloomy social edifice is so built that, 
owing to material denudation and moral darkness, this 
wretched being, who had had an intellect, certainly firm and 
possibly great, began with the galleys in Prance and ended 
with the gibbet in England. Barthelemy only hoisted one 
flag— -it was the black one. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE ABYSS BUT TALK. 


Sixteen years count in the subterranean education of re- 
volt, and June, 1848, knew a great deal more than June, 
1832. Hence the barricade in the Rue de la Chanvrerie was 
only a sketch and an embyro, when compared with the two 
colossal barricades, which we have just described, but for 
the period it was formidable. 

The insurgents, under the eye of Bnjolras, for Marius no 
longer looked at any thing, had turned the night to good 
account: the barricade had not only been repaired but 
increased. It had been raised two feet, and iron bars 
planted in the paving-stones, resembled couched lances. All 
sorts of rubbish, added and brought from all sides, compli- 
cated the external confusion, and the redoubt had been 
cleverly converted into a wall inside and a thicket outside. 

The staircase of paving-stones, which allowed the top of 
the barricade to be reached, was restored, the ground-floor 
of the room of the inn was cleared out, the kitchen con- 
verted into an infirmary, the wounds were dressed, the 
powder, scattered about the tables, and floor, was collected, 
bullets were cast, cartridges manufactured, lint plucked, the 
fallen arms distributed; the dead were carried off and laid in 
a heap, in the Mondetour lane, of which they were still 
masters. The pavement remained for a long time red at 
that spot. Among the dead were four suburban National 
Guards, and Bnjolras ordered their uniforms to be laid on 
one side. Bnjolras bad advised two hours’ sleep, and his 
advice was an order, still, only three or four took advantage 
of it, and Feuilly employed the two hours in engraving this 
inscription on the wall, facing the wineshop: 


LONG LIYBl THE PEOPLES. 


These four words, carved in the. stone with a nail, could 
still be read on this wall in 1848. 

The three women took advantage of the respite to disap- 
pear entirely, which allowed the insurgents to breathe more 
at their ease; and they contrived to find refuge in some 
neighboring house. 

Most of the wounded could and would still fight. There 
were, on a pile of mattresses and trusses of straw laid in the 
kilchen converted into an infirmary, five men seriously 
wounded, of whom tvm were Municipal Guards; the wounds 
of the latter were dressed first. 
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No one remained in the ground-floor room,, save Mahoeuf 
under his black cere-cloth, and Javert fastened to the post. 

“This is the charnel-house,” said Enjolras. 

In the interior of this room, which was scarce lighted 
by a solitary candle, the mortuary table at the end being 
behind the post like a horizontal bar, a sort of large vague 
cross resulted from Javert standing and Maboeuf lying down. 

Although the pole of the omnibus was mutilated by the 
bullets, sufficient remained for a flag to be attached to it 

Enjolras, who possessed that quality of a chief of always 
doing what he said, fastened to it the bullet-pierced and 
blood-stained coat of the killed old man. 

No meal was possible, for there was neither bread nor 
meat. The fifty men during the sixteen hours they had 
stood at the barricade speedily exhausted the scanty provis- 
ions of the inn. At a given moment every barricade that 
holds out becomes the raft of the Meduse, and the com- 
batants must resign themselves to hunger. They had 
reached the early hours of that Spartan day, June 6, when at 
the barricade of St. Merry’ Jeanne, surrounded by insurgents 
who cried for bread, answered, “What for? it is three 
o’clock, at four we shall be dead.” 

As they could no longer eat, Enjolras prohibited drink- 
ing; he put the wine under an interdict, and served out the 
spirits. 

Some fifteen full bottles, hermetically sealed, were found 
in the cellar, which Enjolras and Combeferre examined. 
Combeferre on coming up again said, “It belongs to Father 
Hucheioup’s stock at the time when he was a grocer.” 

“It must be real wine,” Bossiiet observed; “it is lucky 
that Grantaire is asleep, for, if he were up, w^e should have a 
difficulty in saving those bottles.” Enjolras, in spite of the 
murmurs, put his veto on the fifteen bottles, and in order 
that no one might touch them, and that they should be to 
some extent scared, he had placed them under the table 
on which Father Maboeuf lay. 

At about two in the morning they counted their strength; 
there were still thirty-seven. 

Day was beginning to appear, and the torch, which had 
been returned to its stone lantern, was extinguished. The 
interior of the barricade, that species of small yard taken 
from the street, was bathed in darkness, and resembled, 
through. the vague twilight horror, the deck of a dismantled 
ship. The combatants moved about like black forms. 
Above this frightful nest of gloom the floors of the silent 
houses stood out lividly, and above them again the chimney- 
pots were assuming a roseate hue. The sky had that charm- 
ing tint which may be white and may be blue, and the birds 
flew about in it with twitterings of joy. The tall house 
which formed the background of the barricade looked to the 
east, and had a pink reflection on its roof. At the third- 
floor window the morning breeze blew about the gray hair 
on the head, of the dead mam 



“I am deliglitecl that the torch is put out,” Coiirfeyrac 
said to Feuilly, “for that flame flickering in the breeze an- 
noyed me, for it seemed to be frightened.^ The light of 
torches resembled the wisdom of cowards, it illumines badly 
because it trembles,” 

The dawn aroused, minds like birds, and all were talking. 
Joly, seeing a cat stalking along a gutter, extracted this 
philosophy from the fact. 

^'Wliat is the cat?” he exclaimed, “it is a correction, ue 
bon Dieii having made a mouse, said to himself, ‘Hilloh, I 
have done a foolish trick.* and he made the cat, which is 
the erratum of the mouse. The mouse^plus the cat is the 
revised and corrected proof of creation.’ 

Coinbeferre, surrounded by students and workmen, was 
talking of the dead, of Jean Prouvaire, of Baliorel, of Ma- 
boeuf, and even of Cabuc, and the stern sorrow of Enjolras. 

He said: , 

“Harmodius and Aristogiton, Brutus, Chereas, btephanus, 
Cromwell, Charlotte Corday, and Sand, all had their mo- 
ment of agony after the blow was struck. Our heart is so 
quivering, and human life such a mystery, that even in a 
civic murder, even in a liberating murder, if there be such 
a thing, the remorse at having struck a man exceeds the 
joy of having benefltted the human race.” 

And such are the meander ings of exchanged words, a 
moment later, by transition which came from Jean Prou- 
vaire’s verses, Combeferre was comparing together the 
translators of the Georgies, Raux with Cournand, Cournand 
with Delllle, and pointing out the few passages translated 
by Malfllatre, especially the prodigies on the death of Caesar, 
and at that name the conversation reversed to Brutus. 

“Caesar,” said Combeferre, “fell justly, Cicero ^ was 
severe to Caesar, and was in the right, for such seventy is 
not a Diatribe. When Zoilus insults Homer, when Moevius 
insults Virgil, when Vise insults Moliere, when Pope insults 
Shakespere, when Freron insults Voltaire, it is an old law 
of envy and hatred being carried out; for genius attr^ts 
insult, and great men are all barked at more or less. But 
Zoilus and Cicero are different. Cicero is a justiciary with 
thought, in the same way as Brutus is a justiciary with the 
sword. For my part, I blame that last justice, the glaive; 
antiquity allowed it. Caesar, the violator of the Rubicon, 
conferring, as if coming from him, dignities that come from 
the people, and not rising on the entrance of the senate, 
behaved, as Eutropius said, like a king, and almost like a 
tyrant, regiS. ac paend tyrannica. He vms a great man, ah 
the worse or all the better, the lesson is the more elevated. 
His three-and-twentv wounds affect me less than the spitting 
on the brow of Christ. Caesar is stabbed by the senators, 
Christ is buffeted by soldiers. The God is seen in the greater 
amount of the oiitrase. ^ 

Bossuet, standing on a pile of stones, and commanding the 
speaker exclaimed, gim in hand; 


, ,! 
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“Oh! Cydathenaeum, oh! Myrrhinus. oh! Probalynllius, 
Oil! graces of Eanthus, oh! who wiU give me the power 
otter, to pronaunce the verses of Homer like a Greek 
Laureiirn or Edapteon!’' 


CHAPTER HI. 

LIGHT AND SHADOW. 

Enjolras had gone out to reconnoitre, and had left hy 
the Mondetour lane, keeping in the shadow of the houses. 

The insurgents, we must state, Avere full of hope: the w^ay 
iii which they had repulsed the night attack almost made 
them disdain beforehand the attack at daybreak. They 
waited for it and smiled at it, and no more doubted of their 
success than of their cause; moreover, help was evidently 
going to reach them, and they reckoned on it. With that 
facility of triumphant prophecy which is a part of the 
strength of the combating frenchman, they divided into 
three certain phases the opening day, — at six in the morning 
a regiment, which had been worked upon, would turn; at 
mid-day insurrection all over Paris; at sunset the revolu- 
tion. 

The tocsin of St. Merry, which had not ceased once since 
the previous evening, could be heard, and this was a proof 
that the other barricade, the great one, Jeanne’s, still held 
out. 

All these hopes were interchanged by the groups with a 
species of gay and formidable buzzing, which resembled the 
wai’-hum of a swarm of bees. 

Enjolras reappeared returning from his gloomy walk in 
the external darkness. ^He listened for a moment to all this 
joy with his arms folded, and then said, fresh and rosy in 
the growing light of dawn: 

“The whole army of Paris is out, and one- third of that 
army is preparing to attack the barricade behind which you 
now are. 

“There is, too, the National Guard. I distinguished the 
shakos of the fifth regiment, and the guidons of the sixth 
legion. You will be attacked in an hour; as for the people, 
they were in a state of ferment yesterday, but this morning 
do not stir. There is nothing to wait for, nothing to hope; 
no more a faubourg than a regiment. You are abandoned.” 

These words fell on the buzzing groups, and produced the 
same effect as the first drops of a storm do on a swmrm. 
All remained dumb, and there was a moment of inexpress- 
ible silence, in w'hich death might have been heard flying 
past. 

This moment was short, and a voice shouted to Enjolras 
from the thickest of the crowd; 



‘'Be it so. Let us raise the barricade to a height of 
twenty feet, and all fall upon it. Citizens, let us offer the 
protest of corpses, and show that if the people abandon the 
republicans, the republicans do not abandon the people.” 

These words disengaged the thoughts of all from the 
painful cloud of individual anxieties, and an enthusiastic 
shout greeted them. The name of the man who spoke thus 
was never known; he was some unknown blouse-wearer, 
an tmkhown ma,n, a forgotten man, a passing hero, that great 
anonymous always mixed up in human crises and social 
Geneses, who at the given moment utters the decisive ’words 
in a supreme fashion, and w'ho fades away into darkness, 
after liaving represented for a miiiute, in the light of a 
flash, the people and God., • 

This inexorable resolution was so strongly in the air of 
June 6, 1832, that almost at the same hour the insurgents of 
the St. Merry barricade uttered this cry, which became 
historical : “Whether they come to our help, or whether they 
do not, what matter! Let us all fall here, to the last man.” 

As we see the two barricades, though materially isolated, 
communicated. 


CHAPTER IV 


FIVE LESS AND ONE MORE. 


■ After the man, w^hoever he might be, who decreed the 
“protest of corpses,” had spoken, and given the formula of 
the common soul, a strangely satisfied and terrible cry issued 
from every mouth, funereal in its meaning, and triumphal in 
its accent. 

“Long live death! Let us all remain here.” 

“Why ail?” Bnjolras asked. 

“All, ail!” 

Enjolras continued : 

“The position is good and the barricade fine. Thirty men 
are sufficient, then why sacrifice forty?” 

They replied; 

“Because not one of us will go away.” 

“Citizens!” Enjolras cried, and there was in his voice an 
almost irritated vibration, “the republic is not rich enough 
In men to make an unnecessary outlay. If it be the duty of 
some to go away, that duty must be performed like any 
other.” 

Enjolras, the man-piinciple, had that species of omnipo- 
tence which is evolved from the absolute over his co-religion- 
ists. Still, however great that omnipotence might he, they 
murmured. A chief to the tips of his fingers, Enjolras, on 
seeing that they murmured, insisted. He continued haugh- 
tily: 


n 
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“Let those ^^iio are afraid to foe only thirty say 

The murmurs were redoubled. 

“Besides/^ a \ oice iu the throng remarked, “it is easy to 
say, Go away, but the barricade is surrounded/* 

“Not on the side of the Hailes/* said Enjolras. “The Rue 
Mondetour is free, and the Marche des Innocents can be 
reached by the Rue des Precheurs.” 

“And then,” another voice in the group remarked, “'we 
should be caught by falling in with some grand roiuids of 
the line or the National Guard. They will see a man passing 
in blouse and rap; ‘Where do you come from? don’t you 
belong to the barricade?’ and they w'ili look at your hands, 
you smell of powder, and will be sbot.” 

Enjolxms, without answering, touched Gombeferre’s shoul- 
der, and both entered the ground -flour room. They came out 
again a moment after, Enjolras holding in his outstretched 
hands the four uniforms which he had laid on one side, and 
Combeferre follow^ed him carrying the cross-belts and 
shakos, 

“In this uniform,*’ Enjolras said, “it is easy to enter the 
ranks and escape. Here are four at any rate/* 

And he threw the four uniforms on the unpaved ground; 
but as no one moved in the stoical audience, Combeferre 
resolved to make an appeal. 

“Come/* he said, “you must show a little pity. Do you 
know what the question is here? it is about women. Look 
you, are there wives, yes or no? are there children, yes or 
no? are these nothing, who rock a cradle with their foot, 
and have a heap of children around them? let he among 
you who has never seen a nurse’s breast hold up his hand. 
Ah, you wish to be killed. I wish it, too, I who am address- 
ing you, but I do not wish to feel the ghosts of women 
twining their arms around me. Die, — very good, but do 
not cause people to die. Suicides like the one which is 
about to take place here are sublime, but suicide is re- 
stricted and does not allow of extension, and so soon as it 
affects your relations, suicide is called murder. Think of 
the little fair heads, and think, too, of the white hair. Listen 
to me — Enjolras tells me that just now” he saw at the 
corner of the Rue du Cygne a candle at a poor v/indow on 
the fifth floor, and on the panes the shaking shadow of an 
old woman who appeared to have spent the night in watch- 
ing at the window; she is perhaps the mother of one of you. 
Well, let that man go, and hasten to say to his mother: 
‘Mother, here I am!* Let him be easy in his mind, for the 
work will be done here all the same. When a man supports 
his relatives by his toil, he has no longer any right 
to sacrifice himself, for that is deserting his family. 
And then, too, those who have daughters, and those who 
have sisters! only think of them. You let yourselves be 
killed, you are dead, very good; and to-morrow? it is ter- 
rible when girls have no bread, for a man begs, but a 
woman sells. Oh, those charming, graceful, s.nd gentJ© 
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creatures v/itii flowers in their caps^ who fill the house with 
chastity, who sing, who prattle, who are like a liYing per- 
fume, who prove the existence of angels in heaven by the 
purity of virgins on earth, that Jeanne, that Lise, that Mixni, 
those adorable and honest creatures, who are your blessing 
and your pride—ah, my God! they will staiwe. What would 
you have me say to you? There is a human fiesh-market, 
and you wdll not prevent them entering it with your shad- 
owy hands trembling ai’ound them. Think of the street, 
think of the pavement covered with strollers, think of the 
shops before which women in low-necked dresses come and 
go in the mud. Those women, too, were pure. Think of 
your sisters, you %vho have any; misery, prostitution, the 
police. Saint Lazare, that is what these delicate maidens, 
these fragile marvels of chastity, modesty, and beauty, 
fresher than the lilies in May, will fall to; ah! you have 
let yourselves be killed! ah! you are no longer there! That 
is very good, you have wished to withdraw the people from 
royalty, and you give your daughters to the police. My 
friends, take care andl have compassion ; we are not wont to 
think much about women, hapless women, we trust to the 
fact that women have not received the education of men. 
They are prevented reading, thinking, or occupying them- 
selves w'ith politics; but will you prevent them going to- 
night to the Morgue and recognizing your corpses? Come, 
those who have families must be good fellows, and shake 
our hand and go away, leaving us to do the job here all 
alone. I am well aware that courage is needed to go away 
and that is difficult, but the more difficult the more meri- 
torious it is. You say, T have a gun and am at the barri- 
cade; all the worse, I remain.’ All the worse is easily said. 
My friend, there is a morrow, and that morrow you will not 
see, but your families will see it. And what sufferings! 
Stay, do you know what becomes of a healthy child with 
cheeks like an apple, who chatters, prattles, laughs, and 
smiles as fresh as a kiss, when he is abandoned? I saw 
one, Quite little, about so high; his father was dead and 
poor people had taken him in through charity, but they 
had not bread for themselves. The child was always hun- 
gry; it vras winter-time, but though he was always hungry 
he did -not cry. He was seen to go close to the stove, whose 
pipe was covered with yellow earth. The boy detached witji 
his fingers a piece of this earth and ate it — ^his breathing 
was hoarse, his face livid, his legs soft, and his stomach 
swollen. He said nothing, and when spoken to made no 
answer- He is dead, and was brought to die at the Necker 
hospice, where I saw him, for I was a student there. Now, 
if there be any fathers among you, fathers who take a 
delight in taking a walk on Sunday, holding in their pow- 
erful hand a child’s small fingers, let each of these fathers 
fancy this lad his own. The poor brat I can remember 
perfectly; I fancy I see him now, and when he lay on the 
dissecting table, his bones stood out under his skin like the 
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tombs under the grass of a cemetery. Y/e found a sort of 
mud in his stomach, and he had ashes between his teeth. 
Come, let us examine our conscience and take the advice 
oi! our heart; statistics prove that the mortality among 
deserted children is fifty-five per cent I repeat, it is a 
ciuestion of wives, of mothers, of daughters, and babes. 
Am I saying anything about you? I know very well what 
you are. I know that you are all brave. I know that you 
iiave all in your hearts the joy and the glory of laying 
down your lives for the great cause. I know very well that 
you feel yourselves chosen to die usefully and magnifi- 
cently, and that each of you clings to his share of triumph. 
Very good. But you are not alone in this world, and there 
are other beings of whom you must think; you should not 
he selfish.” 

All hung their heads with a gloomy air, strange con- 
tradiction of the human heart in the sublimest moments! 
Combeferre, who spoke thus, was not an orphan, he remem- 
bered the mother of others and forgot his own, he was 
going to let himself be killed, and was “selfish.” 

Marius, fasting and feverish, who had successively given 
up all hope, cast ashore on giuef, the most mournful of 
shipwrecks, saturated with violent emotions, and feeling 
the end coming, had buried himself deeper and deeper in 
that visionary stupor which ever precedes the fatal and 
voluntarily accepted hour. 

A physiologist might have studied on him the growing 
symptoms of that febrile absorption which is known and 
classified by science, and which is to sufi^ering what vo- 
luptuousness is to pleasure, for despair also has its ecstasy. 
Marius had attained that stage; as we have said, things 
which occurred before him appeared to him remote, he 
distinguished the ensemble, but did not perceive the details. 
He saw people coming and going before him in a flash, and 
he heard voices speaking as if from the bottom of an abyss. 

Still this affected him, for there was in this scene a point 
which pierced to him and aroused him. He had hut one 
idea, to die, and he did not wish to avert his attention from 
it, but he thought in this gloomy somnambulism that in 
destroying himself he was not prohibited from saving some- 
body. He raised his voice: 

“Enjolras and Combeferre are right,” he said, “let us 
have no useless sacrifice. I join them, and we must make 
haste. Combeferre has told you decisive things: there are 
men among you who have families, mothers, sisters, wives, 
and children. Such men leavb the ranks.” 

Not a soul stirred. 

“Married men and supporters of families will leave the 
ranks,” Marius repeated. 

His authority was great, for, though Enjolras was really 
the chief of the barricade, Marius was its savior. 

“I order it,” Enjolras cried. 

“I implore it,” Marius said. 
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Then these heroic men, stirred up by Combeferre’s 
speonh, shaken by Enjoiras’ order, moved by Marius’ en- 
treaty, began denouncing one another. *Tt is true,” a 
young man said to a grown-up man, “you are a father of 
a family; begone!” “No! you ought to do so rather,” the 
man replied, “for you have two sisters to support;” and 
an extraordinary contest broke out, in which each strug- 
gled not to be thrust out of the tomb. 

“Make haste,” said Combeferi’e, “in a quarter of an hour 
there will no longer be time.” 

“Citizens,” Enjolras added, “we have a republic here, 
and universal suffrage reigns. Point out yourselves the 
men v/ho are to -leave us.” 

They obeyed, and at the end of a few minutes five were 
imanimously pointed out and left the ranks. 

“There are five of them!” Marius exclaimed. 

There were only four uniforms. 

' “Weil,” the five replied, “one will have to remain be- 
hind.” 

And then came who should remain, and who should 
find reasons for others not to remain. The generous quar- 
rel began again. 

“You have a wife who loves you — you have your old 
mother — you have neither father nor mother; so what will 
become of your three little brothers? you are the father of 
five children—you have a right to live for you are only 
seventeen, and it is too early too die.” 

These great revolutionary barricades were meeting- 
places of heroisms. The improbable was simple there, and 
these men did not astonish one another. 

“Make haste,” Courfeyrac repeated. 

Cries to Marius came from the groups. 

“You must point out the one who is to remain.” 

“Yes!” thq^ five said, “do as you choose, and we will 
obey you.” 

Marius did not believe himself capable of any emotion; 
still at this idea of choosing a man for death, all the blood 
flowed back to his heart, and he would have turned pale 
could he have grown paler. He walked up to the five, who 
smiled upon him, and each, with his eye full of that great 
flame which gleams through history on Thermopylae, cried 
to him; 


And Marius stupidly counted them. There were still 
five! then his eyes settled on the four uniforms. 

All at once a fifth uniform fell, as if from heaven, on 
the other four; the fifth man was saved. 

Marius raised his eyes, and recognized M. Fauchelevent. 

Jean Valjean had just entered the barricade; either 
through information he had obtained, through instinct, or 
through accident, he arrived by the Monddtour lane, and, 
thanks to his National Guard uniform, passed without 
difficulty. The vedette stationed hy the insurgents In the 
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Rue Moiidetour had no cause to give the alarm signal for 
a single National Guard, and had let him enter the street, 
saying to himself: “He is probably a reinforcement, or 
at the worst a prisoner/’ The moment was too serious for 
a sentry to turn away from his duty or his post of obser- 
vation. 

At the moment v;hen Jean Valjean entered the redoubt, 
no one noticed him, for all eyes were fixed on the five chosen 
men and the four uniforms. Jean Valjean, however, had seen 
and heard, and silently took off his coat and threw it on 
the pile formed by the other coats. The emotion was 
indescribable. 

“Who is this man?” Bossuet asked. 

“He is a man,” Combeferre replied, “who saves his 
fellow-man.” 

Marius added in a grave voice: 

‘T know him.” 

This bail was sufiicient for ail, and Enjolras turned to 
Jean Valjean. 

“Citizen, you are welcome.’* 

And he added: 

“You are aware that you will die.” 

Jean Valjean, without answering, helped the man he 
liras saving to put on his uniform. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PROSPECT PROM A BARRICADE. 

The situation of the whole party in this fatal hour, and 
at this inexorable spot, had as resultant and apex the su- 
preme melancholy of Enjolras. 

Enjolras had within him the plentitude of the revolu- 
tion; he was imperfect, however, so far as the absolute 
can be so, he had too much of St. Just and not enough of 
Anarcharsis Clootz; still his mind, in the society of the 
friends of the A. B. G. had eventually received a certain 
magnetism of Comheferre’s ideas. For some time past he 
had been gi^adually emerging from the narrow form of 
dogmatism and yielding to the expansion of progress, and 
in the end he had accepted, as the definite and magnificent 
evolution, the transformation of the great French republic 
into the immense human republic. As for the immediate 
means, from a violent situation, he wished them to be 
violent, in that he did not vary, and he still belonged to 
that epic and formidable school which is resumed in the 
words “’93,” 

Enjolras was standing on the paving-stone steps, wit^ 
Qt Ma elhaws am the af his gum Ho was 
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ing, he trembled, as men do when a blast passes, for spots 
where death lurks produce this tripod effect A sort of 
stifled fire issued from beneath his eyelashes, which were 
full of the internal glance. All at once he raised his head, 
his light hair fell back like that of the angel on the dark 
quadriga composed of stars, and he cried: 

“Citizens, do you represent the future to yourselves? 
the streets of towns inundated with light branches on the 
thresholds, nations sisters, men just, old men blessing 
children, the past loving the present, men thinking at 
perfect liberty, believers enjoying perfect equality, for re- 
ligion, heaven, God, the direct priest, the human conscience 
converted into an altar, no more hatred, the fraternity of 
the workshop and the school, notoriety the sole punish- 
ment and reward, work for all, right for all, peace for all, 
no more bloodshed, no more wars, and happy mothers! To 
subdue the matter is the first step, to realize the ideal is the 
second. Reflect on what progress has already done; for- 
merly the first human races saw with terror the hydra 
that breathed upon the waters, the dragon that vomited 
fire, the griffin which was the monster of the air, and which 
flew with the wings of an eagle and the claws of a tiger, 
pass before their eyes, frightful beasts which were below 
man, Man, however, set his snares, the sacred snares of 
intellect, and ended by catching the monsters in them. We 
have subdued the hydra, and it is called the steamer; we 
have tamed the dragon, and it is called the locomotive; 
we are on the point of taming the griffin, we hold it already, 
and it is called the balloon. The day on which that Prome- 
thean task is terminated and man has definitely attached 
to his will the triple antique chimera, the dragon, the hydra, 
and the griffin,, he will he master of water, fire, and air, and 
he will be to the rest of animated creation, what the ancient 
gods were formerly to him. Courage, and forward! Citi- 
zens, whither are we going? to science made the govern- 
ment, to the strength of things converted into the sole 
public strength, to the natural law having its sanction, 
and penalty itself and promulgating itself by evidence, and 
to a sunrise of truth corresponding with the dawn of day. 
We are proceeding to a union of the peoples; we are pro- 
ceeding to a unity ^ of man. No more fictions, no more 
parasites. The real governed by true, is our object. Civil- 
ization will hold its assize on the summit of Europe and 
eventually in the center of the continent, in a great par- 
liament of intellect. Something like this has been seen 
already; the Amphictyons held two sessions a year, one at 
Delphi, the place of the gods, the other at Thermopylae, 
the place of souls. Europe will have her Amphictyons 
the globe will have its Amphictyons, France bears the sub- 
lime future within her, and this is the gestation of the 
19th century. What Greece sketched out is worthy of being 
finished by France. Listen to me. Feuilly, valiant work- 
man;, man of the people^ man of the people, I venerate thee; 
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yes, thou seest clearly future times, yes, thou art right. 
Thou hast neither father nor mother, Feuilly, and thou 
hast adopted humanity as thy mother and right as thy 
father. Thou art about to die here, that is to say, triumph. 
Citizens, whatever may happen to-day, we are about to 
make a revolution, by our defeat as well as by our victory ! 
In the same way as fires light up a whole city, revolutions 
light up the whole human race. And what a revolution 
shall -we make? I have Just told you, the revolution of 
the True. From the political point of view, there is hut 
one principle, the sovereignty of man over himself. This 
sovereignty of me over me is called liberty, and where two 
or three of these liberties are associated the state begins. 
But in this association there is no abdication, and each 
sovereignty concedes a certain amount of itself to form the 
common right. This quality is the same for all, and this 
identity of concession which each makes to all, is called 
Equality. The common right is nought but the protection 
of all radiating over the right of each. This protection 
of all over each is termed Fraternity. The point of in- 
tersection of ail aggregated societies is called Society, and 
this intersection being a Junction, the point is a knot. Hence 
comes what is called the social tie; some say the social 
contract, which is the same thing, as the word contract is 
etymologically formed with the idea of a tie. Let us come 
to an understanding about equality, for if liberty be the 
summit, equality is the base. Equality, citizens, is not the 
whole of society on a level, a society of tall blades of grass 
and small oaks, or a number of entangled Jealousies; it is, 
civilly, every aptitude having the same opening; politically, 
all votes having the same weight, and religiously, all con- 
sciences having the same right. Equality has an organ in 
gratuitous and compulsory education, and it should begin 
with the right to the alphabet. The primary school im- 
posed on all, the secondary school offered to all, such is the 
law, and from the identical school issues equal instruction. 
Yes, instruction! light, light! everything comes from ligiit 
and everything returns to it. Citizens, the 19th century is 
great, but 20th century will be happy. Then there will be 
nothing left resembling ancient history, there will be no 
cause to fear, as at the present day,^ a conquest, an in- 
vasion, usurpation, an armed rivalry of nations, an inter- 
ruption of civilization depending on a marriage of kings, 
a birth in hereditary tyrannies, a division of peoples by 
congress, a dismemberment by the collapse of dynasties, 
a combat of two religions, clashing like two goats of the 
darkness, on the bridge of infinity; there will be no cause 
longer to fear famine, exhaustion, prostitution through des- 
tiny, misery through stoppage of work, and, the scaffold, 
and the sword, and battles, and all the brigandage of ac- 
cident in the forest of events; we might almost say there 
will be no more events, we shall be happy; the human mm 
will accomplish Its law- m the terrestrial globe does Its law; 
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h-armony will be restored between the soul an.fl the planet, 
and the soul will gravitate round the truth as the planet 
does round light. Friends, the hour we are now standing 
ill, is a gloomy hour, but there are such terrible purchases 
of the future. Oh! the human race will be delivered, re- 
lieved, and consoled! We affirm it on this barricade, and 
where should the cry of love be raised if not on the summit 
of the sacrifice? Oh, my brother, this is the point of junc- 
tion between those who think and those who suffer, this 
barricade is not made of paving-stones, beams, and iron 
bars, it is made of two aggregations, one of ideas and one 
of sufferings. Misery meets then the ideal; day embraces 
the night there, and says to it, I am about to die with thee, 
and tliou wult be born again with me. Faith springs from 
the embrace of all the desolations; sufferings bring hither 
their agony and ideas their immortality. This agony and 
this Immortality are about to be mingled and compose one 
death. Brothers, the man w'ho dies here dies in the radiance 
of the future, and we shall enter a tomb all filled with 
dawn.’* 

Bnjoiras interrupted himself, rather than was silent; his 
lips moved silently, as if he were talking to himself, which 
attracted attention, and in order still to try to hear him 
they held their tongues. There was no applause, but they 
whispered together for a long time. Language being 
breath, the rustling of intellects resembles the rustling of 
leaves. 


MARIUS HAGGARD— J AVERT LACONIC. 


Let us describe what w^as going on in Marius’ thoughts: 
our readers will remember his state of mind, for, as we just 
now said everything was only a vision to him. His appre- 
ciation was troubled, for he was (we urge the fact) beneath 
the shadow of the great gloomy wrings opened above the 
dying. He felt that he had entered the tomb, he fancied that 
he was already on the other side of the wall, and he only 
saw the faces of the living with the eyes of a dead man. 

How was M. Fauchelevent present? why was he here, 
and what did he come to do? Marius did not ask himself 
all these questions. Moreover, as our despair has the pecu- 
liar thing about it that it envelopes others as it does our- 
selves, it appeared to him logical that everybody should die. 
Still he thought of Cosette with a contraction of the heart. 
However, M. Fauchelevent did not speak to him, did not 
look at him, and did not even seem to hear Marius when he 
raised his voice saying, 'T know him,” 

As for Marius, this attitude of M. Fauchelevent relieved 
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him, and if such a word were permissahle for such impres- 
sions, we might say that it pleased him. He had ever felt 
an absolute impossibility in addressing this enigmatical 
man, who was at once equivocal and imposing to him. It 
was a very long time too since he had seen him; and this 
augmented the impossibility for a timid and reserved nature 
like Marius. 

The five men selected left the barricade by the Monde- 
tour lane, perfectly resembling National Guards. One of 
them wept as he went away, and before doing so they 
embraced those who I’emained. 

When the five men sent back to life had left, Enjolras 
thought of the one condemned to death. He went to the 
ground-floor room,, where Javert, tied to the post, was 
reflecting. 

‘'Do you want anything?” Enjolras asked him. 

Javert answered: 

“When will you kill me?” 

“Wait. "We require all our cartridges at this moment.” 

“In that case, give me some drink,” Javert said. 

Enjolras himself held out to him a glass of water, and 
as Javert was bound, helped him to drink. 

“Is that all?” Enjolras resumed. 

“I feel uncomfortable at this post ” Javert replied; “you 
did not act kindly in leaving me fastened to It the whole 
night. Bind me as you please, but you might surely lay me 
on a table, like the other man.” 

And with a nod of the head he pointed to M. Maboeuf s 
corpse. 

It will be remembered that there was at the end of the 
room a long wide table on which huliets had been rim and 
cartridges made. All the cartridges being made, and all the 
powder expended, this table was free. 

By Enjolras’ order four insurgents unfastened Javert 
from the post, and while they did so a fifth held a bayonet 
to his chest. His hands remained fastened behind his back, 
a thin strong cord was attached to his feet which enabled 
him to walk fifteen inches, like those w’ho are going to ascend 
the scaffold, and he was forced to walk to the table at the 
end of the room, on which they laid him, securely fastened 
around the waist. 

For greater security, a system of knotting was employed 
by means of a cord fastened to the neck, which rendered any 
escape impossible; it was the sort of fastening called in 
prisons a martingale, which starts from the nape of the 
neck, is crossed on the stomach, and is turned round the 
hands after passing between the legs. 

While Javert was being bound a man standing in the 
doorway regarded him with singular attention, and the 
shadow this man cast, caused Javert to turn his head. He 
raised his eyes and recognized Jean Valjean, but he did not 
even start, he merely looked down haughtily, and restricted 
himself to saying, “It is quite simple.” 
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THE SITUATION GROWS SERIOUS. 


Day grew rapidly, but not a window opened, not a door 
was ajar; it was the dawn, not an awaking. The end of the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie opposed to the barricade had been 
evacuated by the troops, as we stated; it appeared to be free 
and open for passers-by wnth sinister tranquillity. The 
Rue St. Denis was dumb as the Avenue of the Sphynxes at 
Thebes; there was not a living being on the square, which 
a sunbeam whitened. Nothing is so melancholy as this 
brightness of deserted streets, nothing could he seen, hut 
something could be heard, and there was a mysterious 
movement at a certain distance off. It was evident that the 
critical moment was arriving, and, as on the previous even- 
ing, the vedettes fell back, but this time all of them did so. 

The barricade was stronger than at the prior attack, for 
since the departure of the five it had been heightened. 

By the ad vice of the vedette who had been watching the 
region of the Halles, Enjolras, through fear of a surprise in 
the rear, formed a serious resolution. He barricaded the 
small passage of the Monddtour lane, which had hitherto 
remained free, and for this purpose a further portion of the 
street was unpaved. In this way the barricade, walled in on 
three sides — in front by the Rue de la Chanvrerie, on the 
left by the Rue du Cygne, and on the right by the Rue 
Mondetour — was truly almost impregnable, but it is true they 
were fatally enclosed within it. It had three fronts hut no 
issue, it was a fortress hut a mouse-trap, as Courfeyrac said 
with a smile. 

Enjolras had some sixty paving-stones piled up by the 
door of the inn, which, as Bossuet said, have been ''removed 
over and above.” 

The silence was now so profound in the direction whence 
the attack must come, that Enjolras ordered all his men to 
return to their fighting-posts, and a ration of brandy was 
distributed to each man. 

Nothing is more curious than a barricade preparing for 
an assault; every man chooses his place, as at the theatre. 
They crowd, elbow, and shoulder one another, and some 
make stalls of paving-stones. Here an angle of the wail is 
in the way, and it is removed; there is a redan which may 
o^er protection, and they seek shelter in it. Left-handed 
men are precious, for they take places inconvenient for 
others. Many arrange so as to fight seated, for they wish to 
be at their ease to kill, and comfortable in dying. In the 
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fatal war of June, 1S4S, an insurgent, who was a wonderfu\ 
marksman, and who fought from a terraced roof, had a 
Voltaire easy chair carried there, and was knocked over in 
it by a volley of grape-shot. 

So soon as the chief had given the signal for action all 
disorderly movements cease; there is no longer any sharp' 
shooting, any conversations or asides: all that minds coD' 
tain converges, and is changed into the expectation of the 
assailant. A barricade before danger is a chaos, in danger 
discipline, for peril produces order. 

So soon as Enjolras had taken his double-barreled gun, 
and placed himself at a species of parapet which he reserved 
for himself, all were silent; a quick sharp crackling ran 
confusedly along the wail of paving-stones; it w^as the 
muskets being cocked. 

However, the attitudes were haughtier and more con- 
lident than ever, for an excess of sacrifice is a strengthening, 
and though they no longer had hope, they had despair- 
despair, that last weapon, which at times gives victory, as 
V^irgil tells us. Supreme resources issue from extreme reso- 
lutions, To embark on death is at times the means of 
escaping the shipwreck, and the cover of the coffin becomes 
a plank of salvation. 

As on the previous evening, all their attention was turned 
upon the end of the street, which was now lighted np and 
visible. 

They had not long to wait ere the movement began again, 
distinctly in the direction of St. Leu, but it did not resemble 
the sound of the first attack. A rattling of chains, the 
alarming rolling of a heavy weight, a clang of bronze leaping 
on the pavement, and a species of solemn noise, announcing 
that a sinister engine was approaching; there was a tremor 
in the entrails of these old peaceful streets, pierced and 
built for the fruitful circulation of interests and ideas, and 
which are not made for the monstrous rolling of the w’'heels 
of war. 

The fixity of the eyes turned toward the end of the street 
became stern, as a cannon appeared. 

The gunners pushed the gun on; the limber was detached, 
and two men supported the carriage, while four were at the 
wheels, others followed with the tumbril, and the lighted 
match could be seen smoking. 

“Blre!” shouted Enjolras. 

The whole barricade burst into a fiame, and the detonation 
was frightful; an avalanche of smoke covered and concealed 
the gun and the men. A few seconds after the cloud was 
dispersed, and the gun and the men reappeared; the gunners 
were bringing it up to the front of the barricade, slowly, 
correctly, and without hurry, not one had been wounded. 
Then the captain of the gun, hanging with his whole weight 
on the breech to elevate the muzzle, began pointing the gnn, 
with the gravity of an astronomer setting a telescope. 

"‘Bravo for the artillery!” cried Bossuet. 
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And all the men at the barricade clapped their hands. 
A moment after the gun, standing in the very center of the 
street across the gutter was in position, and a formidable 
mouth yawned at the barricade. 

‘‘Gome, we are going to he gay,” said Courfeyrac, “here is 
the brutality; after the fillip the blow with the fist. The 
army is extending its heavy paw toward us, and the barri- 
cade is going to be seriously shaken. The musketry fire 
feels, and the cannon takes.” 

“It is an eight-pounder of the new pattern in bronze,” 
Combeferre added. ‘‘Those guns, if the proportion o£ ten 
parts of tin to one hundred of copper is exceeded, are liable 
to burst, for the excess of tin renders them too soft. It thus 
happens that they have holes and cavities in the vent, and in 
order to obviate this clanger and he able to load, it would 
perhaps be advisable to revert to the process of the four- 
teenth century, circling and reinforcing the gun with a 
series of steel rings, without any welding from the breech 
to the trunions. In the meanwhile they remedy the defect as 
well as they can, and they manage to discover where the 
holes are in the vent of the gun by means of a searcher; 
but there is a better method in Gribeaiivars movable star.” 

“In the sixteenth century,” Bossuet observed, “guns were 
rifled.” 

“Yes,” Combeferre replied, “that augments the ballistic 
force, but lessens the correctness of aim. At short dis- 
tances the trajectory has not all the desirable rigidness, the 
parabola is exaggerated, the path of the projectile is not 
sufiicienty rectilinear for it to hit intermediate objects, 
though that is a condition of fighting whose importance 
grows with the proximity of the enemy and the precipitation 
of the firing. This defective tension of the curve of the 
projectile in lifled cannon of the sixteenth century, emanated 
from the weakness of the charge; weak charges for such 
engines are imposed by the balistic necessities, such, for 
instance, as the preservation of the carriage. After all, the 
cannon, that despot, can not do all that it wishes, and 
strength is a great weakness. A cennon-hall only goes six 
hundred leagues an hour, while light covers seventy thou- 
sand leagues per second. Such is the superiority of our 
Savior over Napoleon.” 

“Reload your guns,” said Bnjolras. 

In what manner would the revetment of the barricade 
behave against a cannon-ball? would a breach be formed? 
that was the question. While the insurgents were reloading 
their guns the artillerymen loaded the cannon. The anxiety 
within the redoubt was profound; the shot was fired, and 
the detonation burst forth. 

“Present!” a joyous voice cried. 

And at the same time as the cannon-ball struck the barri- 
cade, Gavroche bounded inside it. He came from the direet- 
tion of the Rue du Cynge, and actively clambered over the 
accessory barricade which fronted the labyrinth of the little 
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Truaiiderie. Gavroche produced greater effect at the 
barricade than the cannon-ball did; for the latter was lost 
in the heap of rubbish. It had broken a wdieel of the 
omnibus, and finished the old truck, on seeing which the 
insurgents burst into a laugh. 

“Pray go on,” Bossuet cried to the gunners. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GUNNERS PRODUCE A SERIOUS IMPRESSION. 

Gavroche was surrounded, but he had no time to report 
anything as Marius, shuddering, drew him on one side. 

“What have you come to do here?” 

“What a question?” the boy said, “and you, pray?” 

And he gazed fixedly at Marius with his epic effrontery; 
his eyes were dilated by the proud brightness which they 
contained. It wms with a stern accent that Marius con- 
tinued: 

. “Who told you to return? I only trust that you have 
delivered my letter at its address,” 

Gavroche felt some degree of remorse in the matter of 
the letter; for in his hurry to return to the barricade, he had 
got rid of it rather than delivered it. He was forced to 
confess to himself that he had confided somew^hat too lightly 
in this stranger, whose face he had not even been able to 
distinguish. It Is true that this man was bareheaded, but 
that was not enough. In short, he reproached himself 
quietly for his conduct, and feared Marius' reproaches. He 
took the simplest process to get out of the scrape — he told 
an abominable falsehood. 

“Citizen, I delivered the letter to the porter. The lady 
was asleep and she will have the letter when she wakes.” 

Marius had two objects in sending the letter — to bid 
Cosette farewell and save Gavroche. He was obliged to 
satisfy himself with one-half of what he wanted. The con- 
nection between the sending of the letter and M. Fauchel- 
event’s presence at the barricade occurred to his mind, and 
he pointed him out to Gavroche. 

“Do you know that man?” 

“No,” said Gavroche. 

Gavroche, in truth, as we know, had only seen Jean Val- 
jean by night. 

The troubled and sickly conjectures formed in Marius’ 
mind were dissipated; did he know M. Paiicliele vent’s opin- 
ions? perhaps he was a publican. Hence his presence in 
the action would be perfectly simple. 

In the meanwhile Gavroche had run to the other end of 
the barricade, crying, “My gunl” and Courfeyrac ordered 
it to be given to him. 

Gavroche warned “his comrades,” as he called them. 
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I tliat the barricade was invested, and he had found threat 
difficulty in reaching it. A battalion of tiie line, with their 
arms piled in the little Truanderie, was observing on the 
side of the Rue du Petit Cygne, on the opposite side the 
f Municipal Guard occupied the Rue des Precheurs, while in 

^ front of them they had the main body of the army. 

; This information given, Gavroehe added; 

I “1 authorized you to give them a famous pill.'' 

f Enjolras was in the meanvrhile watching at his loop-hole 

; with open ears, for the assailants, doubtless little satisfied 

f with the gunshot, had not repeated it. A company of line 

1 infantry had come up to occupy the extremity of the street 

behind the gun. The soldiers iinpaved the street and 
I erected with the stones a small low wall, a species of epaiile- 

; ment, only eighteen inches high, and facing the barricade. 

At the left-hand angle of this work could be seen the head 
of a suburban column, massed in the Rue St. Denis, 

Enjolras, from his post, fancied he could hear the pecul- 
iar sound produced by canister when taken out of its box, 
and he saw the captain of the gun change his aim and turn 
the gun's muzzle slightly to the left. Then the gunners 
began loading, and the captain of the gun himself took the 
port-fire and walked up to the vent. 

'‘Fall on your knees all along the barricade,” Enjolras 
shouted. 

The insurgents, scattered in front of the wine-shop, and 
who had left their posts on Gavroche’s arrival, rushed pell- 
mell toward the barricade; but ere . Enjolras' order was 
executed the discharge took place with the frightful rattle 
,] of a round of grape-shot; it was one/ in fact. 

The shot was aimed at the opening in the redoubt, and 
ricochetted against the wall, killing two men and wounding 
three. 

If this continued the barricade would be no longer 
tenable, for the grape-shot entered it. 

There was a murmur of consternation. 

“Let us stop a second round,” Enjolras said, and, leveling 
his gun, he aimed at the firer, who was leaning over the 
breech and rectifying the aim. 

The firer was a handsome young sergeant of artillery, 

! fair, gentle-faced, and having the intelligent look peculiar 

to that predestined and formidable arm which, owing to its 
constant improvement, must end by killing war. 

* Combeferre, who was standing by Enjolras’ side, gazed 

H at this young man. 

“What a pity,” said Combeferre, “what a hideous thing 
such butchery is! Weil, when there are no kings left there 
will be no war. Enjolras, you aim at that sergeant, but do 
not notice him. Just reflect that he is a handsome young 
I man; he is intrepid. You can see that he is a thinker, and 

these young artillerymen are well educated; he has a father, 
vj' mother, and family; he is probably in love, he is but twenty- 

live years of at the most and might he your brother/* 
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is so/' said Bnjolras. 

**y^s/’ Combeferre added, “and mine too. Do not kill 
him.” ■ ’ ■ 

“Let me at peace. It must be.” 

And a tear slowly coursed down Enjolras’ marble cheek. 

At the same time he pulled the trigger and the tire flashed 
forth. The artilleryman turned twice on his heel, with his 
arms stretched out before him, and his head raised as if to 
breathe the air, and then fell across the cannon motionless. 
His back could be seen, from the middle of which a jet of 
blood gushed forth; the bullet had gone right through his 
chest, and he was dead. 

It was necessary to bear him away and fill up his place, 
and thus a few minutes were gained. 


CHAPTER IX. 

USB OF THAT OLD POACHER'S SKILL AND THAT 
INFALLIBLE SHOT WHICH INFLUENCED THE 
CONVICTION OF 1796. 

Opinions varied in the barricade, for the firing of the 
piece was going to begin again, and the barricade could not 
hold out for a quarter of an hour under the grape-shot; it 
was absolutely necessary to deaden the rounds. Enjolras 
gave the command. 

“We must have a mattress, then.” 

“We have none,” Combeferre; “the wounded are lying 
on them.” 

Jean Valjean, seated apart on a bench, near the corner 
of the wine-shop, with his gun between his legs, had not 
up to the present taken any part in what was going on. He 
did not seem to hear the combatants saying around him, 
“There is a gun that does nothing.” On hearing the order 
given by Enjolras he rose. 

It will be remembered that on the arrival of the insur- 
g«nts in the Rue de la Chanvrerie an old woman, in her 
t«rror of the bullets, placed her mattress in. front of her 
window. This window, a garret window, was on the roof of 
a six-storied house, a little beyond the barricade. The mat- 
tress, placed across it, leaning at the bottom upon two 
clothes-props, was held above by two ropes, which, at a dis- 
tance, seemed two pieces of pack-thread, and were fastened 
to nails driven into the mantel-piece. These Cords eouM be 
distinctly seen on the sky, like hairs. 

“Can anyone lend me a double-barreled gun?” Jean Vah 
Jean asked. 

Enjolras* who had Just reloaded his* handed it to him. 






Jean Valjean aimed at tlie garret window and fired; one 
of the two cords of the mattress was cut asunder, and it 
only hung by one thread. 

Jean Valjean fired the second shot and the second cord 
lashed the garret window, the mattress glided between the 
two poles and fell into the street. 

The insurgents applauded and eyery voice cried: 

“There Is a mattress.'* 

“Yes,** said Combeferre, “but who will go and fetch it?’* 

The mattress, in truth, had fallen outside the barricade, 
between the besiegers and besieged. Now, as the death of 
the sergeant of artillery had exasperated the troops, for some 
time past they had been lying flat behind the pile of paving- 
stones which they had raised, and in order to make up for 
the enforced silence of the gun, they had opened fire on the 
barricade. The insurgents, wishing to save their ammuni- 
tion, did not return this musketry; the fusillade broke 
against the barricade, but the street which it filled with 
bullets was terrible. 

Jean Valjean stepped out of the. gap, entered the street, 
traversed the hail of bullets, went to the mattress, picked 
it up, placed it on his back, and, re-entering the barricade, 
himself placed the mattress in the gap and fixed it against 
the wall, so that the gunners should not see it. 

This done, they waited for the next round, which was 
soon fired. 

The gun belched forth its canister with a hoarse roar, but 
there was no ricochet, and the grape-shot was checked by 
the mattress. The expected result was obtained, and the 
barricade was saved. 

“Citizen,” Enjolras said to Jean Valjean, “the republic 
thanks you.” 

Bossuet admired, and laughingly said: 

“It is immoral for a mattress to have so much power; it 
is the triumph of what yields over that which thunders. 
But no matter, glory to the mattress that annuls a cannon!” 


CHAPTER X. 


DAWN. 


At this moment Cosette awoke; her bed-room was nar- 
row, clean, discreet, with a long window on the east side 
looking out into the court-yard of the house. 

Cosette knew nothing of what was going on in Paris, 
for she had returned to her bed-room at the time when 
Toussaint said, “There is a row.” 

Cosette had slept but a few hours, though well. She 
had had sweet dreams, which resulted, perhaps, from the 
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fa,qt tlmt her small bed was very white. Somebody, who 
wts Marius, appeared to her in light, and she rose With the 
sim in her eyes, which at first produced the effect of a con- 
tinuation of her dream upon her. 

Her first thought on coming out of the dream was of a 
smiling nature, and she felt quite reassured. Like Jean 
Valjean a few hours before, she was passing through that 
reaction of the soul which absolutely desires no misfortune. 
She began hoping with all her strength, without knowing 
why, and then suffered from a contraction of the heart. She 
had not seen Marius for three days, but she said to herself 
that he must have received her letter, that he knew where 
she was, and that he was so clever and would find means 
to get to her—and most certainly today, and perhaps that 
very morning. It was a bright day, but the sunbeam was 
nearly horizontal, and so she thought that it must be early, 
but that she ought to rise in order to receive Marius. 

She felt that she could not live without Marius, and that 
consequently was sufficient, and Marius would come. No 
objection was admissible, all this was certain. It was 
monstrous enough to have suffered for three days: Marius 
absent for three days, that was horrible on the part of le 
bon Bieu. Now this cruel suspense sent from on high was 
a trial passed through; Marius was about to come and bring 
good youth. Thus is youth constituted; it wipes away its 
teai’S quickly, and, finding sorrow useless, does not accept 
It. Youth is the smile of the future of an unknown thing, 
which is itself; it is natural for it to be happy, and it seems 
as if its breath were made of hope. 

However, Cosette did not succeed in recalling to mind 
what Marius had said to her on the subject of this absence, 
which was only to last about one day, and W'hat explana- 
tion he had given her about it. Every one will have noticed 
with what skill a coin let fall on the ground runs to hide 
itself, and what art it has in rendering itself invisible. 
There are thoughts which play us the same trick; they 
conceal themselves in a corner of our brain; it is all over, 
they are lost and it is impossible to recall them to memory, 
Cosette felt somew'hat vexed at the little useless effort her 
memory made and said to herself that it was very wrong 
and culpable of her to forget words pronounced by Marius. 

She left her bed and performed the two ablutions of the 
soul and the body, her prayers and her toilette. 

We may, if absolutely required, introduce a reader into 
a nuptial chamber, but not into a virgin’s room. Verse 
could scarce venture it, but prose durst not do so. 

It is the interior of a still closed flower, a whiteness in 
the gloaming, the inner cell of a closed lily, which must 
not be gazed at by man. till it has been gazed at by the sun. 
Woman in the bud is sacred: this innocent bud, which dis- 
covers itself, this adorable semi-nudity which is afraid of 
itself, this white foot which takes refuge in a .slipper, this 
throat which veils itself before a mirror as If the mirror 
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were an eye, this chemise which hurriedly rises and covers 
the shoulder at the sound of a piece of furniture creaking 
or a passing vehicle, these knotted strings, this stay-lace, 
this tremor, this shudder of cold and shame, this exquisite 
shyness in every movement, this almost winged anxiety 
when there is nothing to fear, the successive phases of the 
apparel, which are as charming as the clouds of dawn — it is 
not befitting that all this should be described, and it is too 
much to have merely indicated it. 

The eye of man must be even more religious before the 
rising of a maiden than before the rising of a star. The 
possibility of attaining ought to be turned into augmented 
respect. The down of the peach, the russet of the plum, 
crystal radiated with snow, the butterfly’s wing powdei'ed 
W'ith feathers, are but coarse things by the side of this chas- 
tity, which does not know itself that it is chaste. The 
maiden is only the flash of the di’eam, and is not yet a statue; 
her alcove is concealed in the sombre part of the ideal, and 
the indiscreet touch of the eye brutalizes this vague trans- 
parent shadow. In this case contemplation is profanation. 

We will, therefore, say nothing about the sweet awak- 
ing and rising of Cosette. 

An eastern fable tells us that the rose was made white 
by God, but that Adam having looked at it for a moment 
when it opened, it felt ashamed and- turned pink. We are 
of those who feel themselves* abashed in the presence of 
inaidens and flowers, for we find them venerable. 

Cosette dressed herself very rapidly and combed and 
dressed her hair, which was very simple at that day, when 
women did not swell their ringlets and plaits with cushions 
and pads, and placed no crinoline in their hair. ’ Then she 
opened the window and looked all around, hoping to dis- 
cover somewhere in the street, at the corner of a house, a 
place whence she could w'-atch for Marius. But nothing 
could be seen of the outside: the court-yard was surrounded 
by rather lofty walls and was bounded by other gardens. 
Cosette declared these gardens hideous, and for the first time 
in her life considered fl owners ugly. The paltriest street 
gutter would have suited her purpose better and she resolved 
to look up to heaven, as if she thought that Marius might 
possibly come thence. 

Suddenly she burst into tears, not through any fickleness 
of temperament, but her situation consisted of hopes dashed 
with despondency. She confusedly felt something horrible, 
and in truth things pass in the air. She said to herself that 
she w^as sure of nothing, that letting herself out of sight 
was losing herself, and the idea that Marius might return 
to her from heaven appeared to her no longer charming, 
but lugubrious. 

Then— for such these clouds are— calmness returned, 
and hope, a species of unconscious smile, which trusted in 
howeve?'- 

Bve2‘yt>ody was still asleep in the house and a provincial 
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silence prevailed. No shutter was opened, and the porter’s 
lodge was still closed. Toussaint was not up, and Cosette 
naturally thought that her father was asleep. She must 
have suffered greatly, and must still he suffering, for she 
said to herself that her father had been unkind, but she 
reckoned on Marius. The eclipse of such, a light was de- 
decidedly impossible. At moments she heard some distance 
off a sort of heavy shock and thought how singular it was 
that gates were opened and shut at so early an hour; it 
was the sound of the cannon-balls battering the barricade. 

There was a martin’s nest a few feet below Cosette’s 
window in the old smoke-blackened cornice, and the mouth 
of the nest projected a little beyond the cornice, so that tin.* 
interior of this little Paradise could be seen from above. 
The mother was there expanding her wings like a fan, over 
her brood; the male bird fluttered round, went away, and 
then returned, bringing in his bill food and kisses. The 
rising day gilded this happy thing, the great law, increase 
and multiply, was there smiling and august, and the sweet 
mystery was unfolded in the glory of the morn. Cosette 
with her hair in the sunshine, her soul in flames, enlight- 
ened by love within and the dawn without, bent for- 
ward as if mechanically, and, almost without daring to con- 
fess to herself that she was thinking at the same time of 
Marius, she began looking at these birds, this family, this 
male and female, this mother and her little ones, with all 
the profound trouble which the sight of a nest occasions a 
virgin. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE SHOT WHICH MISSES NOTHING AND KILLS NO- 
BODY. 

The fire of the assailants continued, and the musketry 
and grape shot alternated, though without producing much 
mischief. The upper part of Corinth alone suffered, and the 
first-fioor and garret-windows, pierced by slugs and bullets, 
gradually lost their shape. The combatants posted there 
were compelled to witdraw, but, in fact, such are the tactics 
of an attack on a barricade, to skirmish for a long time and 
exhaust the ammunition of the insurgents, if they commit 
the error of returning the fire. When it is discovered by 
the slackening of their fire that they have no powder or ball 
left, the assault is made. Enjolras had not fallen into this 
trap, and the barricade did not reply. 

At each platoon fire, Gavroche thrust his tongue into his 
cheek, a sign of supreme disdain. 

''That’s good,*' he said, *'tear up the linen, for we reouire 
lint** 
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Courfeyrac addressed tlie grape-sliot on its want of 
effect, and said to the cannon: 

“You are becoming diffuse, my good fellow.” 

In battles, intrigues take place as at a ball; and it Is 
probable that the silence of the redoubt was beginning to 
render the assailants anxious, and make them fear lest some 
unexpected incident had occur red. They felt a need of seeing 
clearly through this pile of paying-stones, and what was 
going on behind this impassive wall, which I'eceived shots 
without answering them. The insurgents suddenly per- 
echoed a helmet glistening in the sun upon an adjoining 
roof; a sapper was leaning against a tall chimney-pot and 
apparently a sentry there. He looked down into the barri- 
cade.,',, 

“That’s a troublesome spy,” said Bnjolras. 

Jean had returned Bnjolras his fowling-piece, but still 
had his own musket. 

Without saying a word he aimed at the sapper, and a 
second later the helmet, struck by a bullet, fell noisily into 
the street. The soldier disappeared with all possible haste. 

A second watchman took his place, and it was an officer. 
Jean Valjean, who had reloaded his musket, aimed at the 
new-comer, and sent the officer’s helmet to join the private’s. 
The officer was not obstinate, but withdrew very quickly. 
This time the hint was understood, and no one again ap- 
peared on the roof, 

“Why did you not kill the man?” Bossuet asked Jean 
Valjean who, however, made no reply. 


CHAPTER XIL 

DISORDER A PARTISAN OE ORDER. 

Bossuet muttered in Comheferre’s ear: 

“He has not answered my question.” 

“He is a man who does kind actions with musket-shots,” 
said Combeferre. 

Those who have any recollection of this now distant 
epoch, know that the suburban National G-uards were valiant 
against the insurrection, and they were peculiarly brave 
and obstinate in the days of June, 1832. Any worthy land- 
lord, whose establishment the insurrection injured, became 
leonine on seeing bis dancing-room deserted, and let him- 
self be killed in order to save orders as represented by the 
book. At this time, which was at once heroic and bourgeois, 
in the presence of ideas which had their knights, interest 
had their Paladins, and the prosaiclsm of the motive took 
away none of the bravery of the movement. The decrease 
of a pile of crowns made bankers sing the Marsellaise, men 
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lyileHiiy shed their blood for the till, and defended with 
Lacedaemonian enthusiasm the shop, that immense diminu- 
tive of the country. 

Altogether there was a good deal that was very serious 
in all this; social interests were entering in a contest, while 
awaiting the day when they would enter a state of equili- 
hriiim. 

Another sign of this time was the anarchy mingled with 
the governmentalism (a barharous term of the juste-milieu 
party), and men were for orders without discipline. The 
drums played unexpectedly fancy calls, at the command 
of some colonel of the National Guard; one captain went 
under fire through inspiration, while some National Guards 
fought “for the idea,” and on their own account. In mo- 
ments of a crisis on “days” men followed the advice of their 
chiefs less than their own instincts, and there were in the 
army of order real guerilleros, some of the sword like 
Fannicot, and others of the' pen like Henry Ponfrede. 

Civilization, unhappily represented at this period more 
by an aggregation of interests than by a group of principles, 
was, or believed itself to be, in’danger; it uttered the alarm 
cry, and every man, constituting himself a centre, defended, 
succored, and protected it, in his own way, and the first- 
comer took on himself to save society. 

Zeal sometimes went as far as extermination; a platoon 
of National Guards constituted themselves of their own 
authority a council of war, and tried and executed in five 
minutes an insurgent prisonez\ It was an improvisation of 
this nature which killed Jean Prouvaire. It is that ferocious 
Lynch law with which no party has the right to reproach 
another, for it is applied by the republic in America, as by 
monarchy in Europe. This Lynch law was complicated 
by mistakes; on a clay of riot a young poet of the name of 
Paul Aime Gamier was pursued on the Place Royale at the 
bayonet’s point, and only escaped by taking shelter under 
the gate-way at No. 6. “There’s another of those St Simon- 
ians,” they shouted, and wished to kill him. Now he had 
under his arm a volume of the Memoirs of the Due de St. 
Simon; a National Guard read on the back the words Saint 
Simon, and shouted, “Death to him!” 

On June 6, 1832, a company of suburban National Guards, 
commanded by Captain Fannicot, to whom we have al- 
ready referred, decimated the Rue de la Chanvrerie for his 
own good pleasure, and on his own authority. This fact, 
singular though it is, was proved by the judicial report 
drawn up in consequence of the insurrection of 1832. Cap- 
tain Fannicot, an impatient and bold bourgeois, a species of 
condottiere of order, and a fanatical and insubmissive gov- 
ernmentalist, could not resist the attraction of firing pre- 
maturely, and taking the barricade all by himself, that is 
to say, with his company. Exasperated at the successive 
apparition of the red fiag and the old coat, which he took for 
the black flag, he loudly blamed the generals and com- 
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inanders of corps, who were holding councils, as they did 
not think the decisive moment for assault had arrived, but 
were “letting the insurrection stew in its own gravy,’’ ac- 
cording to a celebrated expression of one of them. As for 
him, he thought the barricade ripe, and as everything that 
is ripe is bound to fall he made the attempt. 

He commanded men as resolute as himself. “Madmen,” 
a witness called them. His company, the same which had 
shot Jean Prouvaire, was the first of the battalion posted 
at the street corner. At the moment when it was least ex- 
pected the captain dashed his men at the barricade, but this 
movement, executed with more good-will than strategy, cost 
Fannicot’s company dearly. Before it had covered two- 
thirds of the street a general discharge fro^ the barricade 
greeted it; four, the boldest men of all, rj^nimig at the head, 
were shot, down in point blank range at the very foot of 
the barricade, and this courageous mob of National Guards, 
very brave men, but not possessing the military tenacity, 
was compelled to fall back after a few moments, leaving 
fifteen corpses in the street. The momentary hesitation 
gave the insurgents time to reload, and a second and most 
deadly discharge assailed the company before the men were 
able to regain their shelter at the corner of the street. In a 
moment they were caught between two fires, and received 
the volley from the cannon, which,, having no orders to the 
contrary, did not cease firing. The intrepid and imprudent 
Fannicot was one of those killed by this round of grape- 
shot: he was laid low by the cannon. This attack, which 
was more furious than serious, irritated Bnjolras. 

“The asses!” he said, “they have their men killed and 
expend our a.mmunition for nothing.” 

Enjolras spoke like the true general of the riot that he 
was: insiirreciion and repression do not fight with equal 
arms; for the insurrection, which ca.n be soon exhausted, 
has only a certain number of rounds to fire and of com- 
batants to expend. An expended cartouche-box and a killed 
man cannot have their place filled up. Repression, on the 
other hand, having the army, does not count men, and bare 
Vincennes does not count rounds. Repression has as many 
regiments as the barricade has men, and as many arsenals 
as the barricade has cartouche-boxes. Hence these are al- 
ways contests of one man against a hundred, which ever 
end by the destruction of the barricade, unless revolution, 
suddenly dashing up, cast into the balance its flashing arch- 
angel’s glaive. Such things happen, and then everything 
rises, paving-stones get into a state of ebullition and popu- 
lar redoubts swarm. Paris has a sovereign tremor, the 
quid diviniirn is evolved: there is an August 10 or a July 
29 in the air, a prodigious light appears, the yawning throat 
of force recoils, and the army, that lion, sees that prophet, 
France, standing erect and tranquil before it. 
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CHAPTER XIIL , : ; 

aLBAMS WHICH , PASS. 

In the chaos of feelings and passions which defend a 
barricade there is everything; bravery, youth, the point of 
honor, enthusiasm, the ideal, conviction, the obstinacy or 
the gambler, and above all intermitting gleams of hope. 

One of these intermittences, one of these vague quiver- 
ings of hope, suddenly ran along the Chanvrerie barricade 
at the most unexpected moment. 

“Listen,” Enjolras, who was ever on the watch, ex- 
claimed, “I fancy that Paris is waking up.” 

It is certain that on the morning of June 6 the insur- 
rection had for an hour or two a certain reanimation. The 
obstinacy of the tocsin of St. Merry aroused a few in- 
clinations, and barricades were begun in the Rue de Poirier 
and in the Rue du Graulliers. In front of the Porte St. 
Martin, a young man armed with a gun attacked a squadron 
of cavalry alone, unprotected, and on the open boulevard 
he knelt down, raised his gun, hred and killed the major, 
and then turned away, saying, There’s another who will do 
us no more mischief. He was cut clown. In the Rue St. 
Denis a woman fired at the National Guard from behind a 
Venetian shutter, and the wooden laths could he seen to 
tremble every moment. A boy of fourteen was arrested in 
the Rue de la Cossonnerie, with his pockets full of car- 
tridges, and several guard-houses were attacked. At the 
entrance of the Rue Bertin-Poiree a very sharp and quite 
unexpected fusillade greeted a regiment of cuirassiers, at 
the head of which rode General Cavaignac de Baragne. In 
the Rue Blanche Mihray, old crockery and household uten- 
sils were thrown from the roofs down on the troops; this 
was a bad sign, and when Marshal Soiilt was informed of 
the fact, Napoleon’s old lieutenant became pensive, for he 
remembered Siichet’s remark at Saragossa: We are lost 
when old women empty their pots de chambre on our heads. 

These general symptoms manifested at a moment when 
the riots were supposed to be localized, this fever of anger 
which regained the upper hand, these Will-o’-the-wisps fly- 
ing here and there, over the profound masses of combustible 
matter which are called the faubourgs of Paris, and all the 
accompanying facts, rendered the chief anxious, and they 
hastened to extinguish the first outbreak of the fire. Until 
these sparks were quenched the attacks on the barricades 
Mantuee, de la Chanvrerie, and St. Merry were deferred, so 
that all might be finished at one blow. Columns of troops 
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%Tere sent through the streets in a state of fermentation, 
sweeping the large streets and sounding the smaller ones, 
cii the right and on the left, at one moment slowly and 
(‘autiously, at another at he double. The troops broke open 
the doors of the houses whence firing was heard, and at the 
same time cavalry manoeuvres dispersed the groups on 
the boulevards. This repression was not effected without 
turmoil, and that tumultuous noise peculiar to collisions be- 
tween the army and the people, and it was this that had 
attracted Enjolras’ attention in the intervals between the 
cannonading and the platoon fire. Moreover, he had seen 
wounded men carried along the end of the street on litters, 
and said to Coiirfeyrac, “Those wounded are not our handi- 
•work.” 

The hope lasted but a short time, and the gleam was 
qrdckly eclipsed. In less than half an hour what there was 
in the air vanished, it was like a flash of lightning without 
thunder, and the insurgents felt that leaden pall, which the 
indifference of the people casts upon abandoned obstinate 
men, fall upon them again. 

The general movement, which seemed to have been ob- 
scurely designed, failed, and at the attention of the min- 
ister of war and the strategy of the generals could now be 
concentrated on the three or four barricades that remained 
standing. 

The sun rose on the horizon, and an insurgent addressed 
Enjolras: 

“We are hungry here. Are we really going to die like 
this, without eating?” 

Enjolras, still leaning at his parapet, made a nod of 
affirmation, without taking his eyes off the end of the 
street. 


' CHAPTER XIV. 

IN WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE NAME OP ENJOLRAS^ 
MISTRESS. 

Coiirfeyrac, seated on a stone by the side of Enjolras, 
continued to insult the cannon, and each time that the 
gloomy shower of projectiles which is called a grape-shot 
passed with its monstrous noise he greeted it with an iron- 
ical remark. 

“You are wasting your breath, my poor old brute, and I 
feel sorry for you, as your row is thrown away. That is not 
thunder, hut a cough.” 

And those around him laughed. 

Coiirfeyrac and Bossiiet, whose valiant good-humor in- 
creased with danger, made up for the want of food, like 
Madame Scarron, by jests, and as wdne was short, poured 
out gayety for all. 
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“I admire Enjolras,’' Bossiiet said, '‘and his temerity 
^-"^tonishes me. He lives alone, which, perhaps, renders 
^Un a little sad; and Enjbiras is to be pitied for his great- 
wnich attaches him to wddowhood. We teilows have 
more or less, mistresses, who make us mad, that is to 
brave, and when a man is as full of love as a tiger, the 
he can do is to fight like a lion. Thai is a way of 
avenging ourselves for the tricks which our grisettes play 
hK. Roland lets himself be killed to vex Angelique, and all 
our heroism comes from our women, A man without a 
^voman, is like a pistol without a hammer, and it is the 
^voman who makes the man go off. Well, Enjolras has no 
’‘’^'oman, he is not in love, and finds means to be intrepid 

is extraordinary that a man can be cold as ice and daring 

fire.” 

Enjolras did not appear to listen; but anyone who had 
^Jeen near him might have heard him murmur, in a low 
■'^oice, Patria, 

Bossiiet laughed again, when Courfeyrac shouted: 

'‘Here’s something fresh.” 

And assuming the voice of a groom of the chambers who 
announces a visitor, he added: 

“Mr. Eight-Pounder.” 

In fact, a new character had come on the stage; it was 
a second piece of artillery. 

The gunners rapidly got it into position by the side of the 
first one, and this was the beginning of the end. A few 
minutes later both guns, being actively served, were at 
work against the barricade, and the platoon fire of the line 
and the suburban National Guards supported the artillery. 

Another cannonade was audible some distance off. At 
the same time as the two guns w^ere furiously assaulting 
the redoubt in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, two other pieces 
placed in position, one in the Rue St. Denis, the other in the 
Hue Aubrey-le-Boucher, were pounding the St. Merry barri- 
cade. 

The four guns formed a lugubrious echo to each other, 
and the barks of the grim dogs of war responded to each 
other. 

Of the t'wo guns now opened on the barricade of the Rue 
de la Chanvrerie, one fired shell, the other solid shot. 

The gun which fired the latter was pointed at a slight 
elevation, and the firing was so calculated that the hull 
struck the extreme edge of the crest of the barricades and 
hurled the broken paving-stones on the heads of the in- 
surgents. 

This mode of fire was intended to drive the combatauis 
from the top of the redoubt, and compel them to close up 
in the interior; that is to say, it announced the assault. 

Once the combatants were driven from the top of the 
barricade by the cannon, and from the windows of the 
public-house by the canister, the columns of a.tlack could 
venture into the street without being aimed at, perhaps with- 
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out ever being seen, suddenly escalade tlie barricade, as on 
the previous evening, and take it by surprise. 

‘'The annoyance of the guns must be reduced, said En- 
irdras and he shouted, “Fire at the artillerymen. 

All were readv— the barricade, which had so long been 
silent, was belted with flame; seven or rounds suc- 

ceeded each other with a sort ot rage and joy the sti eet 
was filled with a blinding smoke, and at the expiration oi a 
fpw minutes til eve might be confusedly seen through the 
Sist an smpeT with flame, two-thirds of the artillerymen 
win^ under the gun-wheels. Those who remained standing 
conttnuecl to serve the guns with a stern tranquillity, u 

^^^•‘Thi^s'^are^going well,” said Bossuet to Enjolras, “that 
is a success.” 

Enjolras shook his head, and replied. .vo-a 

“AMther quarter of an hour of that success, and there 
will not be a dozen cartridges left in the barricade. 

It appears that Gavroche heard the remark. 


CHAPTER XV. 

GAVROCHE OUTSIDE. 

Courfeyrac all at once perceived somebody 
at the foot of the barricade, amid the shower of hullete. 

Gavroche Sd fetched a hamper from the pot-house 
passed through the gap, and was .gaged in empty 

iug into it the full cartouche-boxes of the National Uruarcu 
killed on the slope of the barricade. 

“What are you doing there?” Courfeyrac said. 

Gavroche looked up. 

“Citizen, I am filling my hamper. 

“Do you not see the grape-shot?” 

Gavroche replied: 

“Well, it is raining, what then' 

Courfeyrac cried, “Come in.” 

“Directly,” said Gavroche. , ^ . 

And with one hound he reached the street. ^ 

It will be borne in mind that Eannicots company in re- 
tiring, left behind it a number of corpses; some twenty dead 
iav here and there, all along the pavement of the street. 
That made twenty cartouche-boxes for Gavroche, and a stock 
of cartridges for the barricade. 

The smoke lay in the street like a fog; anyone who has 
seen a cloud in a mountain gorge, between two Pr®®iPi^ 
escarpments, can form an idea of this smoke, contracted, 
and as it were rendered denser, by the two dark lines ot tall 
houses. It rose slowly, and was incessantly renewed, 
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wbenee came a gradual obscurity, which dulled even the 
bright daylight. The combatants could scarce see each 
other from either end of the street, which was, however, 
very short. 

This darkness, probably desired and calculated on by 
the chiefs who were about to direct the assault on the barri- 
cade, was useful for Gavroche, 

Under the cloak of this smoke, and thanks to his short- 
ness, he was enabled to advance a considerable distance 
along the street unnoticed, and he plundered the first seven 
or eight cartouche-boxes without any great danger. 

He crawled on his stomach, galloped on all-fours, took 
his hamper in his teeth, writhed, glided, undulated, wound 
from one corpse to another, and emptied the cartouclie-box 
like a monkey opens a nut. They did not cry to him from 
the barricade, to which he was still rather close, to return, 
for fear of attracting attention to him. 

On one corpse, which was a corporaUs, he found a pow- 
der-flash. 

"‘For thirst/’ he said„ as he put it in his pocket. 

While moving forward he at length reached the point 
where the fog of the fire became transparent, so that the 
sharp-shooters of the line drawn up behind their parapet of 
paving-stones, and the National Guard at the corner of the 
street, all at once pointed out to each other something stir- 
ring in the street. At the moment when Gavroche was tak- 
ing the cartridges from a sergeant lying near a post a bullet 
struck the corpse. 

“Oh! for shame,” said Gavroche, “they are killing my 
dead for me.” 

A second bullet caused the stones to strike fire close to 
him, while a third upset his hamper. Gavroche looked and 
saw that it came from the National Guards. He stood up- 
right, with his hair floating in the breeze, his hand on his 
hips, and his eyes fixed on the National Guards who were 
firing, and he sang: 

On est laid a Nanterre, 

C"est la faute ^ Voltaire, 

Et b^te d, Palaisseau, 

C’est le faute k Rousseau. 

Then he picked up his hamper, put into it the cartridges 
scattered around without missing one, and walked toward 
the firing party, to despoil another cartouche-box. Then a 
fourth bullet missed him Gavroche sang: 

Je ne suis pas notaire, 

C’est la faute a Voltaire, 

Je suis petit oiseau, 

C’est le faute d. Rousseau. 


A fifth bullet only succeeded so far as to draw a third couplet 
from him; 

Joie est mon caractere, 

C’est la faute a Voltaire: 

Misere est mon trousseau, 

C^est le faute a Rousseau. 

Thev went on for some time longer, and the sight was 
at once terrific and charming; Gavroche, while fired at, 
ridiculed the firing, and appeared to he greatly amused. He 
was like a sparrow deriding the sportsman, and answered 
each discharge hy a couplet. The troops aimed at him in- 
cessantly, and constantly missed him, and the National 
Guards and the soldiers laughed, while covering him. He 
lay down, then rose again, hid himself in a doorway, then 
bounded, disappeared, reappeared, ran off, came back, re- 
plied to the grape-shot hy taking a sight, and all the while 
plundered cartridges, emptied boxes, and filled ins hampm'. 
The insurgents watched him, as they panted with anxiety, 
but while the barricade trembled he sang. He was not a 
child, he was not a man, he was a strange goblin gamm, 
and be resembled the invulnerable dwarf of the combat. 
The bullets ran after him, hut he was more active than they; 
he played a frightful game of hide and seek with deaUi: 
and each time that the snub-nosed face of the specti e 
approached the gamin gave it a fillip. 

One bullet, however, better aimed or more treacherous 
than the rest, at length struck the Will-o’-the-wisp lad; 
Gavroche was seen to totter and then sink. The whole 
barricade uttered a cry, but there was an Antaeus in this 
pigmy: for a gamin to touch the pavement is like the giant 
touching the earth; and Gavroche had only fallen to rise 
again. He remained in a sitting posture, a long jet of blood 
ran down his face, he raised both arms in the air, looked 
in the direction whence the shot had come, and began sing- 
ing; 

Je suis tombe par terre, 

C’est la faute k Voltaire, 

Le nez dans le ruisseau, 

C’est la faute a 

He did not finish, for a second shot from the same marks- 
man stopped him short. This time he lay with his face on 
the pavement, and did not stir again. This little great soul 
had fied aww- 
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CHAPTER XVL 

HOW A BROTHER BECOMES A FATHER. 

There were at his very moment in the Luxembourg gar^^ 
den-—for the eye of the drama must be everywhere present— 
twm lads holding each other's hands. One might be seven, 
the other five,' years of age. As they were wet through with 
the rain they walked along sunshiny paths; the elder led 
the younger, both were in rags and pale, and they looked 
like wild birds. The younger said, ‘T am very hungry.” 
The elder, who had already a protecting air, led his brother 
wdth the left hand, and had a switch in his right. 

They were alone in the garden, which was deserted, as 
the gates were closed by police order, on account of the 
insurrection. The troops who had bivouacked there, had is- 
sued forth for the exigencies of the combat. 

How were these children here? Perhaps they had es- 
caped from some guard room where the door was left ajar; 
perhaps in the vicinity, at the Barriere d’Enfer, on the es- 
planade of the observatory, or in the neighboring square 
overshadowed by the cornice, on which may be read, in- 
venerunt parvulum pannis involutum, there was some 
mountebank’s booth from which they had fled: perhaps 
they had on the previous evening kept out of sight of the 
rangers at the Luxembourg, and had spent the night in one 
of those summer-houses in which people read the papers; 
the fact is, that they were wandering about and seemed to 
be free. To be a wanderer, and to appear free, is to be lost, 
and these poor little creatures were really lost. The two 
lads were the same about whom Gavroclie had been in 
trouble, and whom the reader will remember, sons of 
Thenardier, let out to Magnon, attributed to M. Gillenor- 
mand, and now leaves fallen from all these rootless branches, 
and rolled along the ground by the wind. 

Their clothes, clean in the time of Magnon, and which 
served her as a prospectus to M. Gillenormand, had become 
rags; and these beings henceforth belonged to the statistics 
of ‘‘deserted children,” whom the police pick up, lose, and 
find again on the pavement of Paris. It needed the con- 
fusion of such a day as this, for these two poor little 
wretches to be in this garden. If the rangers had noticed 
these rags they would have expelled them, for poor little 
lads do not enter public gardens, and yet it ought to be re- 
membered that as children they have a right to flowers. 

They were here, thanks to the locked gates, and wore 
committing an offense; they had stepped Into the garden 
and remained there. Though iocked gates do not give a 



holiday to the keepers, and their surveillance is supposed 
to continue, it grows weaker and rests; and the keepers, 
also affected by the public affairs, and more busied about 
the outside than the inside, did not look at the garden, and 
had not seen the two delinquents. 

It had rained on the previous evening, and even slightly 
on this morning, but in June, showers are of no great con- 
sequence. People hardly perceive, an hour after a storm, 
tliat this fair beauteous day has wept, for the earth dries 
up as rapidly as a child’s cheek. 

At this moment of the solstice the midday light is, so 
to speak, poignant, and it seizes everything. It clings to 
and spreads itself over the earth with a sort of suction, and 
we might say that the sun is thirsty. A shower is a glass 
of water, and rain is at once drunk up. In the morning 
everything glistens, in the afternoon everything is dusty. 

Nothing is so admirable as verdure cleansed by the rain 
and dried by the sun; it is warm freshness. Gardens and 
fields, having water in their roots and sunshine in their 
flowers, become censers of incense, and smoke with all their 
perfumes at once. Everything laughs, sings, and offers 
itself, and we feel softly Intoxicated; summer is a tem- 
porary Paradise, and the sun helps man to be patient. 

There are beings who ask no more, living creatures who, 
having the azure of heaven, say, it is enough, dreamers 
absorbed in the prodigy, drawing from the idolatry of 
nature, indifference to good and evil, contemplators of the 
Cosmos, radiantly distracted from man, who do not under- 
stand how people can trouble themselves about the hunger 
of one person, the thirst of another, the nudity of the poor 
man in winter, the lymphatic curvature of a small back- 
bone, the truck bed, the garret, the cell, and the rags of 
young shivering girls, when they can dream under the trees: 
they are peaceful and terrible minds, pitilessly satisfied, and, 
strange to say, infinitude suffices them. They ignore that 
great want of man, the infinite which admits of an embrace, 
and do not dream of the infinite which admits of progress, 
that sublime toil. The indefinite, which springs from the 
divine and human combination of the infinite and the 
finite, escapes them, and provided that they can he face to 
face with immensity, they smile. Thej'- never feel joy, but 
always ecstasy, and their life is one of abstraction. The 
history of humanity is to them but a grand detail: the 
All is not in it, the All remains outside of it. Of what use 
is it to trouble one’s self about item, man? Man suffers, it 
is possible, but just look at Aldebaran rising! The mother 
has no milk left, the new-born babe is dying, I know noth- 
ing of all that, but just look at the marvelous rose made 
by a sprig of hawthorn when looked at through a microscope, 
just compare the finest Mechlin lace with that. These 
thinkers forget to love, and the zodiac has such an attrac- 
tion over them that it prevents them seeing the weeping 
child. God eclipses their soul, and they are a family of 
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minds at once great and little. Homer belonged to it, so 
did Goetlie, and possibly Lafontaine, magnificent egotists 
of tbe infinite, calm spectators of sorrow, wbo do not see 
Nero if tbe weather be fine; from whom the sun hides the 
pyre; who would look at a guillotining to seek a light 
effect in it; who hear neither cries nor sobs, nor the death- 
rattle nor the tocsin, for whom everything is good, 
there is the month of May; who sc long as they have clouds 
of purple and gold above their heads, declare themselves 
satisfied, and who are determined to be happy until the 
radiance of the stars and the song of birds are exhausted. 

These are darker radiances, and they do not expect that 
they are to be pittied. But they are certainly so, for tbe 
man who does not weep, does not see. We must admire and 
pity them, as we would pity and admire a being at once 
night and day, who had no eyes under his brows, but a 
star in the centre of his forehead. 

The indifference of these thinkers is, according to some, 
a grand philosophy. Be it so, but in this superiority there 
is infirmity. A man may be immortal and limp, as wit- 
ness Vulcan, and he may be more than man and less than 
man; there is immense incompleteness in nature, and who 
knows whether the sun be not blind? but in that case, whom 
to trust? Solem quis dicere falsum aiideat? Hence, cer- 
tain geniuses, certain human deities, star-men, might be 
mistaken what is above at the summit, at the zenith, which 
pours so much light on the earth, might see little, see 
badly, not see at all? is not that desperate? no; but what 
is their above the sun? God. 

On June 6, 18S2, at about eleven in the forenoon, the 
Luxembourg, solitary and depopulated, was delicious. The 
quincunxes and flower-beds sent balm and dazzlement into 
the light, and the branches, wild in the brilliancy of mid- 
day, seemed trying to embrace each other. There was in 
the sycamores a twittering of linnets, the sparrows were 
triumphal, and the woodpeckers crept along the chestnut, 
gently tapping the holes in the bark. The beds accepted 
the legitimate royalty of the lilies, for the most august 
of perfumes is that which issues from whiteness. . The sharp 
odor of the carnations was inhaled, and the old rocks of 
Marie de Medicis made love on the lofty trees. The sun 
gilded, purpled, and illumined the tulips, which are nothing 
hut all the varieties of flame made into flowers. Ail around 
the tulip-heds hummed the bees, the flashes of these flre- 
fiowers. All was grace and gayety, even the coming 
shower, for that relapse, by which the lilies and honey- 
suckles would profit, had nothing alarming about it, and 
the swallows made the delicious menace of flying low. 
What was there aspired happiness: life smelt p'leasantly, 
and all this nature exhaled candor, help, assistance, pater- 
nity, caresses, and dawn. The thoughts that fell from 
heaven were as soft as a little child’s hand we kiss. 

The statues under the trees, nude and white, were robed 
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in dresses of shadow shot with light; these goddesses were 
all ragged with simshme, and beams himg from them on 
all sides. Around the great basin the earth was already 
so drj as to be parched, and there wms a breeze sufhcientiy 
strong to create here and there small riots of dust. A few 
yellow leaves remaining from the last autumn joyously pur- 
sued each other, and seemed to be sporting. 

The abundance of light had something strangely reas- 
suring about it; life, sap, heat, and exhalations over- 
flowed, and the enormity of the source could be felt be- 
neath creation. In all these blasts penetrated with love, 
in this movement of reflections and gleams, in this prodigious 
expenditure of beams, and in this indefinite outpouring of 
fluid gold, the prodigality of the imexhaustable could be 
felt, and behind this splendor, as behind a curtain of flames, 
glimpses of God, that millionaire of the stars, could be 
caught. 

Thanks to the sand, there was not a speck of mud, and, 
thanks to the rain, there was not a grain of ash. The 
bouquets had just performed their ablutions, and all the 
velvets, all the satins, all the varnish, and all the gold 
which issues from the earth in the shape of flowers, were 
irreproachable. This magnificence was cleanly, and the 
grand silence of happy nature filled the garden. A heavenly 
silence, compatible with a thousand strains of music, the 
fondling tones from the nests, the buzzing of the swarms, 
and the palpitations of the wind. The whole harmony of 
the season was blended into a graceful whole, the entrances 
and exits of spring took place in the desired order, the lilacs 
were finishing, and the jessamine beginning, a few flowers 
were retarded, a few insects before their time, and the van- 
guard of the red butterflies of June, fraternized with the 
rearguard of the white butterflies of May. The plane trees 
w-ere putting on a fresh skin, and the breeze formed un- 
dulations in the magnificent enormity of the chestnut-trees. 
It w'as splendid. A veteran from the adjoining barracks 
wflio w^as looking through the railings said, “Nature is 
wearing her full-dress uniform.’* 

All nature was breakfasting, and creation was at table; 
it -was the hour: the great blue cloth was laid in heaven, 
and the great green one on earth, while the sun gave an 
a gioriio illumination. God was serving his universal meal, 
and each being had its pasture or its pasty. The wood- 
pigeon found hemp-seed, the greenfinch found millet, the 
goldfinch found chlckweed, the fly found infusoria, and the 
bird found flies. They certainly devoured each other to 
some extent, which is the mystery of evil mingled with 
good, but not a single animal had an empty stomach. 

The two poor abandoned boys had got near the great 
basin, and somewhat confused by all this light, tried to hide 
themselves, wdilch is the instinct of the poor and the weak 
in the presence of magnificence, even when it is impersonal, 
and they kept behind the swan’s house. 
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Now and then, at intervals when the wind blew, con* 
fused shouts, a rumor, a sort of noisy death-rattle which 
was musketry, and dull blows which were cannon-shots, 
could be heard. There was smoke above the roofs in the 
direction of the Halles, and a bell which seemed to be sum- 
moning sounded in the distance. The children did not 
seem to notice the noises, and the younger lad repeated 
every now and then in a low voice, '1 am hungry.” 

Almost simultaneously with the two boys another couple 
approached the basin, consisting of a man of about fifty, 
leading by the hand a boy of six years of age. It was doubt- 
iess a father with his son. The younger of the two had a 
cake in his hand. 

At this period certain contiguous houses in the Rue 
Madame and the Rue d’Bnfer had keys to the Luxembourg, 
by which the lodgers could let themselves in when the gates 
were locked, but this permission has since been withdrawal. 
This father and son evidently came from one of these houses. 

The twm poor little creatures saw “this gentleman” com- 
ing, and hid themselves a little more. 

He was a citizen, and perhaps the same whom Marius 
through his love-fever had one day heard near the same 
great basin counselling his son “to avoid excesses.” He 
had an affable and haughty look, and a mouth which, as 
it did not close, always smiled. This mechanical smile, 
produced by too much jaw^ and too little skin, shows the 
teeth rather than the soul. The boy with the bitten cake 
he had and did not finish, seemed uncomfortably full; the 
boy was dressed in a National Guard’s uniform, on account 
of the riots, and the father remained in civilian garb for 
the sake of prudence. 

Father and son had halted near the great basin, in which 
the two swans w^ere disporting. This cit appeared to have a 
special admiration for the swans, and resembled them in 
the sense that he walked like them. 

At this moment the swans were swimming, which is 
their principal talent, and wei'e superb. 

Had the two little fellows listened, and been of an age 
to comprehend, they might have overheard the remarks of a 
serious man: the father was saying to his son: 

“The sage lives contented with little; look at me, my 
son, I do not care for luxury. You never see me in a coat 
glistening wdth gold and precious stones; I leave that false 
lustre to badly organized minds.” 

Here the deep shouts which came from the direction of 
the Halles broke out, with a redoublement of bells and 
noise. 

“What is that?” the lad asked. 

The father replied: 

“That is the saturnalia,” 

- All at once he perceived the two little ragged boys stand- 
ing motionless behind the swan’s green house, 

“Here is the beginning,” Re said. 
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And after a silence he added: 

“Anarchy enters this garden.” 

Ill the meanwhile the boy bit the cake, spat it out agaln^ 
and suddenly began crying. 

“Why are you crying?” the father asked. 

“I am no longer hungry/’ said the boy. 

The father’s smile became more marked than ever. 

“You need not be hungry to eat a cake.” 

‘T am tired of cake. It is so filling.” 

“Don’t you wmnt any more?” 

The father showed him the swans. 

“Throw it to those palmipedes.” 

The hoy hesitated, for if he did not want any more cake 
that Avas no reason to give it away. 

The father continued: 

“Be humane: you ought to have pity on animals.” 

And, taking the cake from his son, he threw it into the 
basin, where it fell rather near the hank. The swans wmre 
some distance off, near the centre of the basin, and engaged 
with some prey: they had seen neither the citizen nor the 
cake. The citizen, feeling that the cake ran a risk of being 
lost, and affected by this useless shipwreck, began a tele- 
graphic agitation, which eventually attracted the attention 
of the swans. They noticed something floating on the sur- 
face, tacked, like the vessels they are, and came towards 
the cake slowly, with the majesty that befits white beasts. 

“Swans understand signs,” the bourgeois, pleased at his 
own cleverness, said. 

At this moment the distant tumult of the city was sud- 
denly swollen. This time it was sinister, and there are 
some puffs of wind which speak more distinctly than others. 
The one which blew at his moment, distinctly brought up 
the rolling of drums, shouts, platoon fires, and the mournfut 
replies of the tocsin, and the cannon. This coincided with a 
black cloud, which suddenly veiled the sky* The swans 
had not yet reached the cake. 

“Let us go home,” the father said, “they are attacking the 
Tuileries.” 

He seized his son’s hand again, and then continued: 

“From the Tuileries to the Luxembourg there is only 
the distance which separates the royalty from the peerage; 
and that is not far. It is going to rain musketry.” 

He looked at the cloud: 

“And perhaps we shall have rain of the other sort too; 
heaven is interfering: the younger branch is condemned. 
Let us make haste home.” 

“I should like to see the swans eat the cake,” said the 
boy. 

“It would be imprudent,” the father answered; and he 
led away his little bourgeois. The son, regretting the swans, 
turned his head toward the basin, until an elbow of the 
quincunxes concealed it from him. The two little vagabonds 
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had in the meanwhile approached the cake simultaneously 
with the swans. It was floating on the Avater; the smaller 
boy looked at the cake; the other looked at the citizen, w^'ho 
was going off. Father and son entered the labyrinth of 
trees that runs to the grand staircase of the clump of trees 
in the direction of the Rue Madame. 

When they were no longer in sight, the elder hurriedly 
lay down full length on the rounded bank of the basin, and 
holding by his left hand, while bending oyer the water, 
till he all but fell in, he stretched out his switch tow^ard 
the cake with the other. The SAAmns, seeing the enemy, 
hastened up, and in hastening made a chest-effort, useful 
to the little fisher; the water flowed in front of the swans, 
and one of the gentle, concentric undulations gently im- 
pelled the cake toward the boy’s switch. When the swans 
got up the stick was touching the cake; the lad gaA'e a 
Quick blow, startled the swans, seized the cake, and got up. 
The cake was soaking, but they were hungry and thirsty. 
The elder boy divided the cake into two parts, a large one 
and a small one, kept the small one for himself, and gave 
the larger piece to his brother, saying: 

“Shove that into your gun/’ 


CHAPTER XVIL 


MORTUUS PATER PILIUM MORITURUM BXPECTAT. 

Marius rushed out of the barricade, and Combeferre fol- 
lowed him; but it was too late, and Gavroche was dead. 
Combeferre brought in the hamper of cartridges, and 
Marius the boy. 

Alas! he thought he was requiting the son for what the 
father had done for his father; hut Thenar dier had brought 
in his father alive, while he brought in the lad dead. 

When Marius re-entered the barricade with Gavroche in 
his arms his face was inundated with blood, like the boy’s; 
for, at the very instant when he stooped to pick up Gav- 
roche, a bullet had grazed his skull, but he had not noticed 
it. Coxirfeyrac took off his neckcloth and bound Marius’ 
forehead; Gavroche was deposited on the same table Ayitli 
Maboeuf, and the black shawl was spread over both bodies; 
it was large enough for the old man and the child. 

Combeferre distributed the cartridges which he had 
brought in, and they gave each man fifteen rounds to fire. 

Jean Valjean was still at the same spot, motionless on 
this bench. When . Combeferre offered him his fifteen car- 
tridges he shook his head. 

“That is a strange eccentric,” Combeferre said in a whls- 
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per to Enjolras. '‘He manages not to fight inside this harri- 
cade.” 

“Which does not prevent him from defending it,” 'En- 
jolras answered. 

“Heroism has its original characters,” Combeferre re- 
sumed.. 

And Coiirfej^rac, who overheard him, said: 

“He Is a dilTerent sort from Father Maboeuf.” 

It is a thing worth mentioning, that the fire hurled at 
the barricade scarce disturbed the interior. Those who have 
never passed the tornado of a warfare of this nature, can- 
not form any idea of the singular moments of calmness 
mingled with these convulsions. Men come and go, they 
talk, they jest, they idle. A friend of ours heard a com- 
ba,tant say to him, in the midst of the grape-shot, It is*like 
being at a bachelor’s breakfast here. The redoubt in the 
Rue de Chanvrerie, we repeat, appeared internally most 
calm; and all the incidents and phases were, or would 
shortly be exhausted. The position had become from crit- 
ical, menacing, and from menacing was probably about to 
become desperate. In proprtion as the situation grew 
darker, an heroic gleam more and more purpled the barri- 
cade, Enjolras commanded it, in the attitude of a young 
Spartan, devoting his bare sword to the gloomy genius, 
Epidotas. 

Combeferre, with an apron tied round him, was dressing 
the wounded. Bossuet and Feuilly were making cartridges 
with the powder-flask found by Gavroche on the dead cor- 
poral, and Bossuet was saying to Feuilly, We are soon going 
to take the diligence for another planet. Courfeyrac, seated 
on the few paving-stones which he had set aside near Bn- 
jolras, was preparing and arranging an entire arsenal; his 
sword-cane, his gun, two holster-pistols, and a club, with 
the ease of a girl setting a small Dunkerque in order. Jean 
Valjean was silently looking at the wall facing him, and a 
workman was fastening on his head, with a piece of string, 
a broad-brimmed straw bonnet of Mother Hucheloup’s, for 
fear of sun-strokes, as he said. The young men of the 
Aix Cougourde were gayly chattering together, as if de- 
sirous to talk patois for the last time. Joly, who had taken 
clown Widow Hucheloup’s mirror, was examining his tongue 
in it; while a few combatants, who had discovered some 
nearly mouldering crusts of bread in a drawer, were eating 
them greedily. Marius was anxious about what his fath^ 
wtwld say to him. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

- THE VULTURE BECOMES PREY. 

V/e must lay a stress upon a, psychological fact peculiaf 
to barricades, for nothing which characterizes this surprise 
ing war of streets ought to be omitted. 

Whatever the internal tranquillity to which we have Just 
referred may be, the barricade does not the less remain a 
vision for those who are inside it. 

There is an apocalypse in a civil war, all the darkness oj! 
the unknown world is mingled with these stern hashes, 
revolutions are sphynxes, and anyone who has stood behind 
a barricade believes that he has gone through a dream. 

What is felt at these spots, as we have shown in the 
matter of Marius, and whose consequences we shall see, 
is more and less than life. On leaving a barricade, a man 
no longer knows what he has seen; he may have been ter- 
rible, but he is ignorant of the fact. He has been sur- 
rounded there by combating ideas which possessed human 
faces, and had his head in the light of futurity. There were 
corpses laid low, and phantoms standing upright; and the 
hours were colossal, and seemed hours of eternity. A man 
has lived in death, and shadow^s have passed. What was 
it? he has seen hands on which was blood; it was a deafen- 
ing din, but a.t the same time a startling silence: there were 
open mouths that cried, and other open mouths which were 
silent, and men were in smoke, perhaps in night. A man 
fancies he has touched the sinister dripping of unknown 
depths, and he looks at something red which he has in his 
nails, but he no longer recollects anything. 

Let us return to the Rue de la Chanvrerie. 

Suddenly, between two discharges, the distant sound of 
a clock striking was heard. 

‘It is mid-day,’" said Combeferre. 

The twelve strokes had .not died out ere Enjolras drew 
himself up to his full height, and hurled the loud cry from 
the top of the barricade: 

“Take up the paving-stones into the house, and line the 
windows with them. One half of you to the stones, the 
other half to the muskets. There is not a moment to lose.” 

A party of sappers, with their axes on their shoulders, 
had just appeared in battle-array at the end of the street. 

This could only be the head of a column: and of what 
column? evidently the column of attack; for the sappers 
ordered to demolish the barricade always precede the troops 
toM olf to escalade it. -It was plain that the moment was at 
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hand which Clermont Tonnerre called in 1822 “the last at- 
tempt.” 

Enjolras’ order was carried out with that correct speed 
peculiar to ships and barricades, the only two battle-fields 
whence escape is impossible. In less than a minute two- 
thirds of the paYing-stones which Enjolras had ordered to 
be piled up against the door of Corinth, were carried to the 
first floor and attic, and before a second minute had passed 
these paving-stones, artistically laid on one another, walled 
up'; one-half /of the 'window. A few' ■ spaces . carefuly .ar- 
ranged by Feuilly, the chief constructor, allowed the gim- 
barrels to pass through. This armament of the windo\vs 
%vas the more easily effected because the grape-shot had 
ceased. The two cannon were now firing solid shot at the 
centre of the barricade, in order to make a hole, and if pos- 
sible a breach, for the assault. 

When the stones intended for the final assault were in 
their places, Enjolras carried to the first floor the bottles be 
had placed under the table on whl(^ Mahoeuf lay, 

“Who will drink that?” Bossuet asked him. 

“They will,” Enjolras answered. 

Then the ground-floor window was also barricaded, and 
the iron bars which closed the door at night were held In 
readiness. 

The fortress was complete, the baxTicade was the ram- 
part, and the wine-shop the keep. 

With the paving-stones left over, the gap was stopped up. 

As the defenders of a barricade are always obliged to 
save their ammunition, and the beseigers are aware of the 
fact, the latter combine their arrangements with a sort of 
irritating leisui'e, expose themselves before the time to the 
fire, though more apparently than in reality, and take their 
ease. The preparations for the attack are always made with 
a certain methodical slowness, and after that comes the 
thunder. 

This slowness enabled Enjolras to iwise and render 
everything perfect. He felt that since such men were about 
to die their death must be a masterpiece. He said to Marius; 

“We are the two chiefs. I am going to give the final 
orders inside, while you remain outside and watch.” 

Marius posted himself in observation on the crest of the 
barricade, while Enjolras had the door of the kitchen, which 
it will be remembered served as ambulance, nailed up. 

“No spattering on the wounded,” he said. 

He gave his final instructions in the ground-floor room, 
in a sharp but wonderfully calm voice, and Peiiilly listened 
and answered in the name of all. 

“Have axes ready on the first floor to cut down the 
stairs. Have you them?” 

“Yes,” Feuilly answered. 

“How many?” 

“Two axes and a crowbar*** 
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‘‘Very good. In all twenty-six fighting men left. How 
man}* guns are there?” 

“Thirty-tour.” 

“Bight too many. Keep those guns loaded like the others 
and within reach. Place your sabres and pistols in your 
belts. T-wenty men to the harricade. Six will ambush them- 
selYes in the garret and at the first-floor window to fire on 
the assailants through the loop-holes in the paving-stones. 
There must not be an idle workman here. Presently, when 
the drummer sounds the charge, the twenty men below 
will rush to the barricade and tiie first to arrive will be 
the best placed,” 

These arrangements made, he turned to Javert and said 
to him: 

“I have not forptten you.” 

And, laying a pistol on the table, he added: 

“The last man to leave here v^^ili blow out this spy's 
brains.” 

“Here?” a voice answered. 

“No, let us not have this corpse near ours. It is easy to 
stride over the small harricade in Mondetour lane, as it is 
only four feet high. This man is securely bound, so lead 
him there and execute him.” 

Someone was at this moment even more stoical than 
Bnjolras— it was Javert. Here Jean Valjean appeared; he 
was mixed up with the group of insurgents, but stepped 
forward and said to Bnjolras: 

“Are you the commandant?” 

“Yes.” 

“You thanked me just now.” 

“In the name of the Republic. The barricade has two 
saviors, Marius Pontmercy and yourself.” 

“Do you think that I deserve a reward?” 

“Certainly.” 

Well, then, X ask one.” 

“What is it?” 

“To let me blow out that man’s brains myself.” 

Javert raised his head, saw Jean Valjean, gave an im- 
perceptible start, and said, “It is fair.” 

As for Bnjolras, he was reloading hi.s gun. He looked 
around him. 

“Is there no objection?” 

And he turned to Jean Valjean: 

“Take the spy.” 

Jean Valjean took possession of Javert by seating him- 
self on the end of the table. He seized the pistol, and a 
faint clink showed that he had cocked it. Almost at the 
same moment the bugle-call was heard. 

“Mind yourselves,” Marius shouted from the top of the 
barricade. 

Javert began laughing that noiseless laugh peculiar to 
Mm, and, looking intently at the insurgents, said to them: 

“You are no healthier than I am.” 
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“All ©mtfiide,” Enjolras cried. 

The insurgents rushed tumultuouBly forth, and as they 
passed Javert smote them on the back, so to speak, vsrith 
the expression, “We shall meet again soon/’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

JEAN VALJEAN’S REVENGE. 

So soon as Jean Valjean was alone with Javert he undid 
the rope which fastened the prisoner round the waist, the 
knot of which was under the table. After this he made 
him a signal to rise, 

Javert obeyed with that indefinahie smile, in which the 
supremacy of enchained authority is condensed. 

Jean Valjean seized Javert by the martingale, as he 
would have taken an ox by its halter, and, dragging him 
after him, quitted the wine-shop slowly, for Javert, having 
his feet hobbled, could only take very short steps. 

Jean Valjean held the pistol in his hand, and they thus 
crossed the inner trapeze of the barricade; the insurgents, 
prepared for the imminent attack, toned their hacks. 

Marius alone, placed at the left extremity of the bar- 
ricade, saw them pass. This group of the victim and his 
hangman was illuminated by the sepulchral gleams which 
he had in his soul. . 

Jean Valjean forced Javert to climb over the barricade 
with some difficulty, but did not loosen the cord. 

When they had crossed the bar they found themselves 
alone in the lane, and no one could now see them, for the 
elbow formed by the houses hid them from the insurgents. 
The corpses removed from the barricade formed a horrible 
pile a few paces from them. 

Among the dead could be distinguished a livid face, 
disheveled hair, a pierced hand, and a half-naked female 
bosom; it was Eponine. 

Javert looked askance at this dead girl and said with 
profound calmness: 

“I fancy I know that girl.” 

Then he toned to Jean Valjean, who placed the pistol 
under his arm and fixed on Javert a glance which had no 
need of words to say, “Javert, it is I.” 

Javert answered, “Take your revenge.” 

Jean Valjean took a knife from his pocket and opened it. 

“A clasp-knife,” Javert exclaimed. “You are right; that 

suits you better,” , , , i 

Jean Valjean cut the martingale which Javert had round 
his neck, then he cut the ropes on his wrists, and, stoop- 
ing down, those on his feet; then, rising again, he said, 
“You are free.” 
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It was uol easy to astonish Javeil; still, master though 
6e was of himseit, he could not suppress his emotion; he 
stood gaping and motionless, while Jean Valjean continued; 

“1 do not believe that I shall leave this place. Still, It 
by accident I do, I live under the name of Fauchelevent 
at No, 7, Rue de FHomme Arme.” 

Javert gave a tigerish frcv/n, which opened a corner of 
his mouth, and muttered between his teeth; 

“Take care.” 

“Begone,” said Jean Valjean. 

Javert added: 

“You said Fauchelevent, Rue de FHomme Arme?” 

“No. 7.” 

Javert repeated in a low voice, “No. 7.” 

He rebuttoned his frock coat, restored his military stiff- 
ness between his shoulders, made a half turn, crossed his 
arms while supporting his chin with one of his hands, and 
walked off in the direction of the Halles. Jean Valjean 
looked after him. After going a few jmrds Javert turned 
and said: 

“You annoy me. I would sooner be killed by you.” 

Javert did not even notice that he no longer addressed 
Jean Valjean in the second person singular. 

“Begone,” said Jean Valjean. 

Javert retired slowly and a moment after turned the 
corner of the Rue des Prdcheurs. When Javert had disap- 
peared Jean Valjean discharged the pistol in the air and 
then returned to the barricade, say.iiig: 

“It is all over.” 

This is what had taken place in the meanwhile. 

Marius, more occupied with the outside than the inside, 
had not hitherto attentively regarded the spy fastened up 
at the darkened end of the ground-floor room. When he 
saw him in the open daylight bestriding the barricade he 
recognized him and a sudden hope entered his mind. He 
remembered the inspector, of the Rue de Fontoise and the 
two pistols he had given him, which lie, Marius, had em- 
ployed at this very barricade, and he not only remembered 
his face but his name. 

This recollection, however, was foggy and disturbed, like 
all his ideas. It was not an affirmation he made so much as 
a question which he asked himself. “Is not that the police 
inspector, who told me that his name was Javert?” Marius 
shouted to Enjolras, who had just stationed himself at th% 
other end of the barricade: 

“Enjolras?” 

, “Well?” 

“What is that man's name?” 

“Which man?” 

“The police agent. Do you know his name?” 

“Of course I do, for he told it to us.” 

“What is it?” 

“Javert.” 
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MariiLs started, but at this moment a pistol shot was 
heard, and Jean Valjean reappeared, saying, “It is all over.” 
A dark chill crossed Marius’ heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE DEAD AEB EIGHT AND THE LIVING ARE NOT 
WRONG. 

The last hours of the barricade were about to begin, and 
everything added to the tragical majesty of this supreme 
moment; a thousand mysterious sounds in the air, the 
breathing of armed masses set in motion in streets vvhifdi 
could not be seen, the intermittent gallop of cavalry, the 
heavy rumor of artillery, the platoon firing, and the can- 
nonade crossing each other in the labyrinth of Paris; the 
smoke of the battle rising golden above the roofs, distant 
and vaguely terrible cries, flashes of menace everywhere, 
the tocsin of St. Merry » w^hich now had the sound of a sob, 
the mildness of the season, the splendor of the sky full of 
sunshine and clouds, the beauty of the day and the fearful 
silence of the houses. 

For, since the previous evening, the two rows of houses 
in the Rue de la Chanvrerie had become two walls, fero- 
cious walls with closed doors, closed windows, and closed 
shutters. 

At that day, so different from the present time, when 
the hour arrived in which the people wished to end wdth a 
situation which had lasted too long, with a wounded char- 
ter or a legal country, when the universal wrath was dif- 
fused in the atmosphere, when the city consented to an 
upheaving of paving-stones, when the insurrection made 
the bourgeoisie smile by whispering its watchword in their 
ear, then the inhabitant, impregnated with riot, so to speak, 
was the auxiliary of the combatant, and the house frater- 
nized with the improvised fortress which it supported. 
When the situation was not ripe, when the iiisiiiTecfion was 
not decidedly accepted, when the masses disavowed the 
movement, it was ail over with the combatants, the town 
was changed into a desert round the revolt, minds -were 
chilled, the asylums were availed up, and the street became 
converted into a defile to help the army in taking the bar- 
ricade. 

A people cannot be forced to move faster than it wishes 
by a surprise and woe to the man who tries to compel it; 
a people will not put up with it, and then it abandons the 
insurrection to itself. The insurgents become lepers; a 
house is an escarpment, a door is a refusal, and a facade, is 
p wall, This wail sees, hears, a^d will hot; it might open 
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and save you, but no, the wall is a judge, and it looks out 
and condemns you. What gloomy things are^ these closed 
houses! they seem dead, though they are aiive,^ and life, 
which is, as it were, suspended, clings to them. No one has 
come out for the last four-and-twenty hours, but no one is 
absent In the interior of this rock people come and go, 
retire to bed and rise again; they are in the bosom of their 
family, they eat and drink, and are afraid, teiTible to say. 
Pear excuses this formidable inhospitality, and the alarm 
offers extenuating cii’cumstances. At times even, and this 
has been witn3ssed, the fear becomes a passion, and terror 
may be changed into fury and prudence into rage; hence 
the profound remark, '‘The enraged moderates.” There 
are flashes of, supreme terror, from which passion issues 
like a mournful smoke. “What do these people want? they 
are never satisfied, they compromise peaceable men. As if 
we had not had revolutions of that nature! what have they 
come to do here? let them get out of it as they can. All 
the worse for them, it is their fault, and they have only 
what they deserve. That does not concern us. Look at 
our poor streets torn to pieces by cannon: they are a heap 
of scamps, and be very careful not to open the door.” And 
the house assumes the aspect of a tomb : the insurgent dies 
a lingering death before their door; he sees the grape-shot 
and naked sabres arrive; if he cries out he knows there 
are people who hear him, but will not help him; there are 
walls which might protect him and men who might save 
him, and these wmlls have ears of flesh, and these men have 
entrails of stone. 

Whom should we accuse? nobody and everybody, the 
imperfect times in which we live. 

It is alwmys at its own risk and peril that the Utopia 
converts itself into an insurrection and becomes an armed 
protest instead of a philosophic protest, a Pallas and no 
longer a Minerva. The Utopia which grows impatient and 
becomes a riot knows what awaits it, and it nearly always 
arrives too soon. In that case it resigns itself, and stoically 
accepts the catastrophe, in lieu of a triumph. It serves, 
without complaining, and almost exculpating them, those 
who deny it, and its magnanimity is to consent to aban- 
donment, It is indomitable against obstacles and gentle 
toward ingratitude. 

Is it ingratitude after ail? yes, from the human point 
of view; no, from the individual point of view. 

Progress is the fashion of man; the general life of the 
human race is called progress, and the collective step of the 
human race is also called progress. Progress marches, it 
makes the great celestial and human Journey toward the 
celestial and divine; it has , its halts where it rallies the 
straying flock; it has its stations where it meditates, in the 
presence of some splendid Canaan suddenly unveiling its 
horizon; it has its nights when it sleeps: and it is one of the 
poignant anxieties of the thinker to see the shadow on the 
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human soul and to feel in the darkness sleeping progress, 
without being able to awaken it. 

“God is perhaps dead,” Gerard de Nerval said one day 
to the writer of these lines, confounding progress with God, 
and taking the interruption of the movement for the death 
of the Being. 

The man who despairs is wrong; progress infalliby re- 
awakens, and we might say that it moves even when sleep- 
ing, for it has grown. When we see it upright again we 
find that it is taller. To be ever peaceful depends no more 
on progress than on the river; do not raise a bar, or throw 
in a rock, for the obstacle makes the water foam and hu- 
manity boil. Hence come troubles, but after these troubles 
we notice that way has been made. Until order, which is 
nought else than universal peace, is established, until har- 
mony and unity reign, progress will have revolutions for 
its halting places. 

What, then, is progress? we have just said, the perma- 
nent life of the peoples. 

Now, it happens at times that the momentary life of indi- 
viduals offers a resistance to the eternal of the human race. 

Let us avow without bitterness that the individual has 
his distinct interest and can with felony stipulate for that 
inerest and defend it; the present has its excusable amount 
of egotism, momentary right has its claims, and cannot be 
expected to sacrifice itself incessantly to the future. The 
generation which at the present moment is passing over the 
earth is not forced to abridge it, for the generations, its 
equals, after all, whose turn will come at a later date. ‘T 
exist,” murmurs that someone, who is everybody. *T am 
young and in love, I am old and wish to rest, I am a father 
of a family, I work, I prosper, I do a good business, I have 
houses to let, I have money in the funds, I am happy, I have 
wife and children, I like all that, I wish to live, and so leave 
us at peace.” Hence at certain hours a profound coldness 
fails on the magnanimous vanguard of the human race. 

Utopia, moreover, we confess it, emerges from its radiant 
sphere in waging war. It, the truth of tomorrow, borrows 
its process, battle, from the falsehood of yesterday. It, the 
future, acts like the past. It, the pure idea, becomes an 
assault. It complicates its heroism with a violence for 
which it is but fair that it should answer; a violence of 
opportunity and expediency, contrary to principles, and for 
which it is fatally punished. The Utopia, when in a state 
of insurrection, combats with the old military code in its 
hand; it shoots spies, executes traitors, suppresses living 
beings, and hurls them into unknown darkness. It makes 
use of death, a serious thing. It seems that the Utopia no 
longer puts faith in the radiance, which is its irresistible 
and incorruptible strength. It strikes with the sword, but 
no sword is simple, every sword has two edges, and the 
man who wounds with one wounds himself with the other. 
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This reservation made, and made with all severity, it is 
hrzpossibie for us not to admire, whether they succeed or 
no, the glorious combatants of the future, the confessors of 
the Utopia. BJven when they fail they are venerable, and it 
is, perhaps, in iiUsuccess that they possess most majesty. 
Victory, when in accordance with progress, deserves the 
applause of the peoples, hut an heroic defeat merits their 
tenderness. The one is magnificent, the other sublime. 
With iis who prefer martyrdom to success, John Brown is 
greater than Washington, and Piss cane greater than Gari- 
baldi. There should be somebody to take the part of the 
conquered, and people are unjust to these great essayers 
of tile future when they fail. 

Revolutions are accused of sowing terror, and every bar- 
ricade appears an attack. Their theory is incriminated, 
their object is suspected, their after-thought is apprehended, 
and their conscience is denounced. They are reproached 
with elevating and erecting against the reigning social fact 
a pile of miseries, griefs, iniquities, and despair, and with 
pulling down in order to barricade themselves behind the 
ruins and combat People shout to them, “You are iinpav- 
ing Hades,’' and they might answer, “That is the reason 
why our barricade is made of good intentions.” 

The best thing is certainly the pacific solution; after all, 
let us allow, when people see the pavement, they think of 
the hear, and it is a good will by which society is alarmed. 
But it depends on society to save itself, and we appeal to 
its own good will. No violent remedy is necessary:- study 
the evil amicably and then cure it — that is all we desire. 

Plowever this may be, those men, even when they have 
fallen, and especialy then, sre august, who at all points of 
the univei’se, with their eyes fixed on Prance, are strug- 
gling for the great work with the inflexible logic of the 
ideal; they give their life as a pure gift for progress, they 
accomplish the wull of Providence, and perform a religious 
act At the appointed hour, with as much disinterestedness 
as an actor wdio takes up his cue, they enter the tomb in 
obedience to the divine scenario, and they accept this hope- 
less combat and this stoical disappearance in order to lead 
to its splendid and superior universal consequences. This 
magnificent human movement irresistibly began on July 14. 
The soldiers are priests and the French Revolution is a deed 
of God, 

Moreover, there are — and it is proper to add this dis- 
tinction to the distinctions galready indicated in another 
chapter — there are accepted insurrections which ai*e called 
revolutions, and there are rejected revolutions which are 
called riots. An insurrection which breaks out is an idea 
which passes its examination in the presence of the people. 
If the people drops its blackball the idea is dry fruit, and the 
insiuTection is a street riot. 

Waging war at e^ery appeal and each time that the 
Utopia desires, it is not the fact of the' peoples; for nations 
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have not always, and at all hours, the temperament of 
heroes and martyrs. 

They are positive; a priori insurrection is repulsive to 
them, in the hrst place, because it frequently has a catas- 
trophe for result, and, secondly, because it always has an 
abstraction as its starting-point. 

For, and this is a grand fact, those who devote themselves 
do so for the ideal, and the ideal alone. An insurrection 
is an enthusiasm, and enthusiasm may become a fury, 
whence comes an uprising of muskets. But every insur- 
rection which aims at a government or a regime aims higher. 
Hence, for instance, we will dwell on the fact that what 
the chiefs of the insurrection of 1832, and especially the 
young enthusiasts of the Rue de la Chanvrerie, combated 
was not precisely Louis Philippe. The majority, speaking 
candidly, did justice to the qualities of this king, who stood 
between monarchy and revolution, and not one of them 
hated him. But they atacked the younger branch of the 
right divine in Louis Philippe, as they had attacked the 
elder branch in Charles X., and what they wished to over- 
throw in overthrowing the monarchy in Prance wms, as 
we have explained, the usurpation of man over man, and 
the privilege opposing right throughout the universe. 
Paris without a king has as its counterstroke the world 
without despots. They reasoned in this way, and, though 
their object was doubtless remote, vague, perhaps, and 
recoiling before tbe effort, it was grand. 

So it was. And men sacrifice themselves for these 
visions, which are for the sacrificed nearly always illusions, 
but illusions with which the whole of human certainty is 
mingled. The insurgent poeticizes and gilds the insur- 
rection, and men hurl themselves into these tragical things, 
intoxicating themselves upon what they are about to do. 
Who knows? perhaps they .will succeed; they are the 
minority; they have against them an entire army, but they 
are defending the right, natural law, the sovereignty of 
each over himself, which allows of no possible abdication, 
justice, and truth, and, if necessary, they die like the 300 
Spartans. They do not think of Don Quixote, but of 
Leonidas, and they go onward, and once the battle has 
begun they do not recoil, but dash forward, head downward, 
having for hope an extraordinary victory, the revolution 
completed, progress restored to liberty, the aggrandizement 
of the human race, universal deliverance, and at the worst 
a Thermopylae. 

These combats for progress frequently fail, and we have 
explained the cause. The mob is restive against the impulse 
of the Paladins; the heavy masses, the multitudes fragile 
on account of their very heaviness, fear adventures, and 
there is adventure in the ideal. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten, that these are interests 
which a, re. no great friends of the ideal and the sentimentai. 
Sameiimm tbe stomach paralyzes the heart The greatness 
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and beauty of France are that she does not grow so stout 
as other nations, and knots the roiDe round her hips with 
greater facility; she is the first to wake and the last to fall 
asleep; she goes forward and seeks. 

The reason of this is because she is artistic. 

The ideal is nought else than the culminating point of 
logic, in the same way as the beautiful is only the summit 
of the true. Artistic peoples are also consistent peoples; 
loving beauty is to see light. The result of this is that the 
torch of Europe—that is to say, of civilization—was first 
borne by Greece, who passed it to Italy, who passed it to 
France, vitai iampada tradunt. 

It is an admirable thing that the poesy of a people is the 
element of its progress, and the amount of civilization is 
measured by the amount of imagination. Still, a civilizing 
people must I’emaiii masculine; Corinth yes, but Sybaris no, 
for the man who grows effeminate is bastardized. A man 
must be neither dilettante nor virtuoso, but he should be 
artistic. In the matter of civilization, there must not be 
refinement, but sublimation, and on that condition the 
pattern of the ideal is given to the human race. 

The modern ideal has its type in art, and its means in 
science. It is by science that the august vision of the poet, 
the social beauty, will be realized, and Eden will be remade 
by A and B. At the point which civilization has reached 
exactitude is a necessary element of the splendid, and the 
artistic feeling is not only served but completed by the scien- 
tific organ; the dream must calculate. Art, which is the 
conqueror, ought to have science, which is the mover, as 
its base. The strength of the steed is an important factor, 
and the modern mind is the genius of Greece, having for 
vehicle the genius of India— Alexander mounted on an 
elephant. 

Races petrified in dogma, ^ or demoralized by time, are 
imsuited to act as guides to civilization. Genuflection before 
the idol or the crown-piece, ruins the muscle which moves, 
and the will that goes. Hieratic or mercantile absorption, 
reduces the radiance of a people, lowers its horizon by lower- 
ing its level, and withdraws from it that both human and 
divine intelligence of the universal object, which renders 
nations missionaries. Babjdon has no ideal, nor has Car- 
thage, while Athens and Rome have, and retain, even 
through ail the nocturnal density of ages, a halo of civiliza- 
tion. 

France is of the same quality, as a people, as Greece and 
Rome; she is Athenian through the beautiful, and Roman 
through her grandeur. Besides, she is good, and is more 
often than other nations in the humor for devotion and 
sacrifice. Still, this humor takes her and leaves her; and 
this is the great danger of those who run when she merely 
wishes to walk, or who walk when she wishes to halt, 
France has her relapses into materialism, and at seasons 
the ideas which obstruct this sdbiime brain, have nothing 



that recalls French grandeur, and are of the dimensions of 
a Misslouri or a South Carolina. What is to be done? the 
giantess plays the dwarf, and immense France feels a fancy 
for littleness. That is all. 

To this nothing can be said, for peoples like planets have 
the right to be eclipsed. And that is well, provided that 
light return, and the eclipse does not degenerate into night. 
Dawn and resurrection are synonymous, and the reappear- 
ance of light, is synonymous with the existence of the Ego. 

Let us state these facts calmly. Death on a barricade, or 
a tomb in exile, is an acceptable occasion for devotion, for 
the real name of devotion is disinterestedness. Let the 
abandoned be abandoned, let the exiles be exiled, and let us 
confine ourselves to imploring great nations, not to recoil 
too far when they do recoil. Under the pretext of return- 
ing to reason, it is not necessary to go too far down the 
incline. 

Matter exists, the moment exists, interests exist, the 
stomach exists, but the stomach must not be the sole wisdom. 
Momentary life has its rights, we admit, but permanent life 
has them also. Alas! to have mounted does not prevent 
falling, and we see this in history more frequently than we 
wish; a nation is illustrious, it tastes of the ideal, then it 
bites into the mud and finds it good, and when we ask it 
why it abandons Socrates for Falstaff, it replies, Because 
l am fond of statesmen. 

One word before returning to the barricade. 

A battle like the one we are describing at this moment 
is only a convulsion for the ideal. Impeded progress is 
sickly, and has such tragic attacks of epilepsy. This malady 
of progress, civil war, we have met as we passed along, and 
it is one of the social phases, at once an act and an interlude 
of that drama whose pivot is a social condemnation, and 
whose veritable title is Progress. 

Progress! this cry, which we raise so frequently, is our 
entire thought, and at the point of our drama which we have 
reached, as the idea which it contains has still more than 
one trial to undergo, we may be permitted, even if we do not 
raise the veil, to let its gleams pierce through clearly. 

The book which the reader has before him at this 
moment is, from one end to the other, in its entirety and 
its details, whatever the intermittences, exceptions, and 
short-comings may be, the progress from evil to good, from 
injustice to Justice, from falsehood to truth, from night to 
day, from appetite to conscience, from corruption to life, 
from bestiality to duty, from hell to heaven, and from 
nothingness to God. The starting point is matter, the ter- 
minus the soul; the hydra at the commencement, the angel 
at the end. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE HEROES. 

Suddenly the drum beat the charge, and the attaelc was a 
hurricane. On the previous evening the barricade had been 
silently approached in the darkness as by a boa, but, at 
present, in broad daylight, within this gutted street, surprise 
was impossible; besides, the armed force was unmasked, 
the cannon had begun the roaring, and the troops rushed 
upon the barricade. Fury was now skill. A powerful col- 
umn of line infantry, intersected at regular intervals by 
National Guards, and dismounted Municipal Guards, and 
supported by heavy masses, that could be heard if not seen, 
debouched into the street at the double, with drums beating, 
bugles braying, bayonets levelled, and sappers in front, and 
imperturbable under the shower of projectiles dashed 
straight at the barricade with all the weight of a bronze bat« 
tering-ram. But the wall held out firmly, and the insurgents 
fired impetuously; the escaladed barricade displayed a 
flashing name. The attack was so violent that it was in a 
moment inundated by assailants; but it shook off the 
soldiers as the lion does the dogs, and it was only covered 
with besiegers as the clifi is with foam, to reappear a minute 
later scarped, black, and formidable. 

The columns, compelled to fail back, remained massed in 
the street, exposed but terrible, and answered the redoubt by 
a tremendous musketry fire. Any one who has seen fire- 
works will remember the piece composed of a cross-fire or 
lightnings, which is called a bouquet. Imagine this bou- 
quet, no longer vertical but horizontal, and bearing at the 
end of each jet a bullet, slugs, or iron balls, and scattering 
death. The barricade was beneath it. 

On either side was equal resolution; the bravery was 
almost barbarous, and was complicated by a species of 
heroic ferocity which began with self-sacrifice. It was the 
epoch when a National Guard fought like a Zouave. The 
troops desired an end, and the insurrection wished to 
contend. The acceptance of death in the height of youth 
and health converts intrepidity into a frenzy, and each 
man in this action had the grandeur of the last hour. The 
street was covered with corpses. The barricade had Marius 
at one of its ends, and Enjolras at the other. Enjolras, who 
carried the whole barricade in his head, reserved and con- 
cealed himself: there soldiers fell under his loophole without 
even seeing him, while Marius displayed himself openly, 
and made himself a mark. More than once half his" body 
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rose above the barricade. There is no more violent prodigal 
than a miser who takes the bit between his teeth, and no 
man more startling in action than a dreamer. Marius was 
formidable and pensive, and was in action as in a dream. 
He looked like a firing ghost. 

The cartridges of the besieged were exhausted, but not 
their sarcasms; and the^i laughed in the tornado of the 
tomb in which they stood. 

Courfeyras was bareheaded. 

“What have you done with your hat?’’ Bossuet asked 
him, and Courfeyrae answered: 

“They carried it away at last with cannon-balls.” 

Or else they made haughty remarks. 

“Can you understand,” Feuilly exclaimed bitterly, “those 
men” (and he mentioned names, well known and even cele- 
brated names that belonged to the old army) “who prom- 
ised to join us and pledge their honor to aid us, and who 
are generals, and abandon us?” 

And Combeferre restricted himself to replying with a 
grave smile: 

“They ax^e people who chseiwe the rules of honor as 
they do the stars, a long distance off.” 

The interior of the barricade was so sown with torn 
cartridges, that it seemed as if there had been a snow- 
storm. 

The assailants had the numbers and the insurgents the 
position. They were behind a wall, and crushed at point- 
blank range the soldiers who were stumbling over the dead 
and wounded. This bandcade, built as it was, and admir- 
ably strengthened, was really one of those situations in 
which a handful of men holds a legion in check. Still, 
constantly recruited and growing beneath the shower of 
bullets, the column of attack inexorably approached, and 
now gradually, step by step, but certainly, contracted round 
the barricade. 

The assaults succeeded each other, and the horror be- 
came constantly greater. 

Then there broke out on this pile of paving-stones, in this 
Rue de la Chanvrerie, a struggle worthy of the wall of Troy. 
These sallow, ragged, and exhausted men, who had not eaten 
for foiir-and-twenty hours, who had not slept, who had 
only a few rounds more to fire, who felt their empty pockets 
for cartridges-— -these men, nearly all wounded, with head or 
arm bound round with a blood-stained blackish rag, having 
holes in their coat from -which the blood flew, scarce armed 
with bad guns and all rusty sabres, became Titans. The 
barricade was ten times approached, assaulted, escaiaded, 
and never captured. 

To form an idea of the contest it would be necessary to 
Imagine a heap of terrible courages set on fire, and that you 
are watching the flames. It was not a combat, but the 
interior of a furnace: moiitiis breathed flames there, and 
the faces were extraordinary. The human form seemed iin* 
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possil}le there, the combatants flasliefl, and it was a formifb 
able sight to see these salamanders of the medley flitting 
about in this red smoke. The successive an simultaneous 
scenes of this butchery are beyond our power to depict, for 
epic alone has the right to fill ten thousand verses with a 
battle. 

It might have been called that Inferno of Braliminism, 
the most formidable of the seventeen abysses, which the 
Veda calls the forest of swords. 

They fought foot to foot, body to body, with pistol-shots, 
sabre-cuts, and flsts, close by, at a distance, above, below, 
on all sides, from the roof of the house, from the wine- 
shop, and even from the traps of the cellars into which 
some had slipped. The odds were sixty to one, and the 
frontage of Corinth half demolished was hideous. The 
window, pock-marked with grape-shot, had lost glass and 
frame, and was only a shapeless hole, tumultuously stopped 
up with paving-stones. Bossiiet was killed, Peuilly was 
killed, Coiirfeyrac was killed, Joly was killed. Cornbeferre, 
traversed by three bayonet stabs in the breast at the mo- 
ment w'hen he was raising a wounded soldier, had only 
time to look up to heaven, and expired. 

Marius, still fighting, had received so many wounds, 
especially in the head, that his face disappeared in blood 
and looked as if it were covered by a red handkerchief. 

Enjolras alone was not wounded; when he had no 
weapon he held out his arm to the right or left, and an 
insurgent placed some instrument in his hand. He had 
only four broken sword-blades left, one more than Francis 
L had at Marignano, 

In our old poems of the Gesta, Esplandian attacks with 
a flaming falchion the Marquis Geant Swantibore, who 
defends himself by storming the knight with towers which 
he uproots. Our old mural frescoes show us the two Dukes 
of Brittany and Bourbon armed for war and mounted, and 
approaching each other, ax in hand, masked with steel, 
shod with steel, gloved with steel, one caparisoned with 
ermine and the other draped in azure; Brittany with his 
lion between the two horns of his crown, and Bourbon with 
an enormous fleur-de-lys, at his vizor. But, in order to be 
superb, it is not necessary to wear, like, Yvon, the ducal 
morion, or to have in one hand a living flame like Esplan-’ 
dian; it is sufficient to lay down one’s life for a conviction 
or a loyal deed. This little simple soldier, yesterday a 
peasant of Bearne or the Limousin, who prowls about, cab- 
bage-cutter by his side, round the nurse-maids in the Lux- 
embourg, this young pale student bowed over an anatomical 
study or book, a fair-haired boy who shaves himself with a 
pair of scissors— take them both, breathe duty into them, 
put them face to face in the Carrefour Boucherat or the 
Blanche Mihray blind alley, and let one fight for his flag 
and the other combat for his ideal, and let them both 
Imagine that they are contending for their country^ and 
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ilie straggle will be colossal; and the shadow east by these 
two contending lads on the gi'eat epic field where humanity 
is struggling, will be equal to that thrown by Megarion, 
King of Lycia abounding in tigers, as he wrestles with the 
immense Ajax, the equal of the gods. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

FOOT TO FOOT. 

1 When there were no chiefs left but Enjolras and Marins 

■ at the two ends of the barricade, the center, which had so 

long been supported by Courfeyrac, Bossuk, Joly, Peuiliy, 
and Combeferre, yielded. The cannon, without making a 
practical breach, had severely injured the center of the 
redoubt, then the crest of the wall had disappeared under 
the balls and fallen down, and the fragments which had 
collected both inside and out had in the end formed two 
slopes the outer one of which offered an inclined plane by 
which to attack. 

A final assault was attempted thus, and this assault 
was successful; the bristling mass of bayonets, hurled for- 
ward at a run, came up irresistibly, and the dense line of 
the attacking column appeared in the smoke on the top 
of the scarp. This time it was all over, and the band of 
insurgents defending the center recoiled pell-mell. - 
Then the gloomy love of life was rekindled in some; 
covered by this forest of muskets, several did not wish to 
die. It is the moment when the spirit of self-preservation 
utters yells, and when the beast reappears in man. They 
were drawn up against the six-storied house at the back of 
the barricade, and this house might be their salvation. 
This house was barricaded, as It were walled up from top 
to bottom, but before the troops reached the interior of the 
redoubt, a door would have time to open and shut, and it 
Would be life for these desperate men, for at the back of this 
house were streets, possible flight, and space. They began 
kicking and knocking at the door, while calling, crying, 
imploring, and clasping their hands. But no one opened. 
The dead head looked down on them from the third-floor 
windows 

But Marius and Enjolras, and seven or eight men who 
rallied round them, had rushed forward to protect them. 
Enjolras shouted to the soldiers, Do not advance, and as 
an officer declined to obey he killed the officer. He was in 
the inner yard of the redoubt, close to Corinth, with his 
sword in one hand and carbine in the other, holding open 
the door of the wine-shop, which he barred against the 
assailants. He shouted to the desperate men: “There is 
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only one door open, and it is this one,” and covering them 
with his person, and alone facing a batallloii, he made them 
pass behind him. All rushed in, and Bnjolras, whirling 
his musket round his head, drove back the bayonets and 
entered the last, and there was a frightful moment, during 
which the troops tried to enter and the insurgents to bar 
the door. The latter was closed with such violence that 
the five fingers of a soldier who had caught hold of the 
door-post were cut clean off, and remained in the crevice. 

Marius remained outside; a bullet broke his collar-bone, 
and he felt himself fainting and falling. At this moment, 
when his eyes were already closed, he felt the shock of a. 
powerful hand seizing him, and his fainting-fit scare left 
him time for this thought, blended with the supreme rec- 
ollection of Cosette, “I am made prisoner and shall be 
shot,” ■ 

Bnjolras, not seeing Marius among those who had so tight 
shelter in the house, had the same idea, but they had reached 
that moment when each could only think of his own deatli. 
Bnjolras put the bar on the door, bolted and locked it, 
while the soldiers beat it with muslcet-biitts, and the sappcirs 
attacked it with their axes outside. The assailants were 
grouped round this door, and the siege of the wine-shop 
now began. The soldiers, let us add, were full of fury; the 
death of the sergeant of artillery had irritated them, and 
then, more mournful still, during the last few hours that 
preceded the attack a whisper ran along the ranks that the 
insurgents were mutilating their prisoners, and that there 
was the headless body of a soldier in the cellar. This 
species of fatal rumor is the general accompaniment of civil 
wars, and it was a false report of the same nature which at 
a later date produced the catastrophe of the Eue Trans- 
nonain. 

When the door was secured Enjolras said to the otherfs: 

“Let us sell our lives dearly.” 

Then he went up to the table on which Maboeuf and 
Gavroche were lying; under the black cloth two forms 
could be seen straight and livid, one tall, the other short, 
and the two faces were vaguely designed under the cold 
folds of the winding-sheet. The hand emerged from under 
it, and hung toward the ground; it was the old man. 

Enjolras bent down and kissed this venerable hand, in 
the same way he had done the forehead oh the previous 
evening. 

They were the only two kisses he had ever given in his 
life. 

Let us abridge. The barricade had resisted like a gate 
of Thebes, and the wine-shop resisted like a house of Sara- 
gossa. Such resistances are violent, and there is no Quarter, 
and a flag of truce is impossible: people are willing to die 
provided that they can kill. When Buchet says, “Capitu- 
late,” Paiafox answers, “After the war with the cannon, 
the war with the knife,” Nothing was wanting in the 
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attack on the Huclieloup wine-shop; neither paving-stone 
showering from the window and roof on the assailants, 
and exasperating the troops by the frightful damage they 
committed, nor shots from the attics and cellar, nor the fury 
of the attack, nor the rage of the defence, nor, finally, when 
the door gave way, the frenzied mania of extermination. 
When the assailants rushed into the wine-shop, their feet 
entangled in the panels of the broken door which lay on 
the ground, they did not find a single combatant. The 
winding staircase, cut away with axes, lay in the middle 
of the ground-fioor room, a few wounded men were on the 
point of dying, all who were not killed were on the first 
floor, and a terrific fire was discharged thence through the 
hole in the ceiling which had been the entrance to the 
restaurant. These were the last cartridges, and when they 
were expended and nobody had any powder or balls left, 
each man took up two of the bottles reserved by Enjolraa, 
and defended the stairs with those frightfully fragile weap- 
ons. They were bottles of aquafortis. We describe the 
gloomy things of carnage exactly as they are: the besieged 
makes a weapon of everything. Greek fire did not dishonor 
Archimedes, boiling pitch did not dishonor Bayard; every 
war is a horror, and there is no choice. The musketry- 
fire of the assailants, though impeded and discharged from 
below, was murderous; and the brink of the hole was soon 
lined with dead heads, whence dripped long red and steam- 
ing jets. The noise was Indescribable, and a compressed 
burning smoke almost threw night over the combat. Words 
fail to describe horror when it has reached this stage. 
There w^ere no men now in this infernal struggle, they were 
no longer giants contending against Titans. It resembled 
Milton and Dante more than Homer, for' demons attacked 
and spectres resisted. 

It was a monster heroism. 


ORESTES SOBER AND PYLADES DRUNK. 


At length, by employing the skeleton of the staircase, 
by climbing up the walls, clinging to the ceiling and killing 
on the very edge of the trap the last one who resisted, some 
twenty assailants, soldiers, National and Municipal Guards, 
mostly disfigured by wounds in the face received in this 
formidable ascent, blinded by blood, furious and savage, 
burst into the first-fioor roomv There was only one man 
standing there—Enjoiras; without cartridges or sword, he 
only held in his hand the barrel of his carbine, whose butt 
he had broken on the heads of those who entered. He hail 
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plared the billiard-table between himself and his assailants, 
he had fallen back to the end of the room, and there, with 
flashing eye and head erect, holding the piece of a weapon 
in his hand, he was still sufficiently alarming for a space 
to be formed round him. A cry was raised: 

“It is the chief; it was he who killed the artilleryman; 
as he had placed himself there, we will let him remain there. 
Shoot him on the spot” 

“Shoot me,” Bnjloras said. 

And, throwing away his weapon and folding his arms, 
he offered his chest. 

The boldness of dying bravely always moves men. So 
soon as Bnjolras folded his arms, accepting the end, the 
din of the struggle ceased in the room, and the chaos was 
suddenly appeased in a species of suptilchral solemnity. 
It seemed as if the menacing majesty of Enjolras, disarmed 
and motionless, produced an effect on the tumult, and that 
merely by the authority of his tranquil glance, this young 
man, who alone was unwounded, superb, blood-stained, 
charming and indifferent as an invulnerable, constrained 
this sinister mob to kill him respectfully. His beauty, 
heightened at this moment by his haughtiness, was dazzling, 
and if he could be more fatigued than wounded after the 
frightful four-and-twenty hours which had elapsed, he was 
fresh and rosy. It was to him that the witness referred when 
he said at a later date before the court-martial, “There 
was an Insurgent whom I heard called Apollo.” A National 
Guard who aimed at Enjolras iow^ered his musket saying: 
“I feel as if I were going to kill a flower.” Twelve men 
formed into a platoon in the corner opposite to the one in 
which Enjolras stood, and got their muskets ready in 
silence. Then a sergeant shouted, “Present.” 

An officer interposed. 

“Wait a minute.” 

And, addressing Enjolras: 

“Do you wish to have your eyes bandaged?” 

“No.” 

“It was really you who killed the sergeant of artillery?” 

“Yes,” 

Grantaire had been awake for some minutes past. Grant- 
aire, it wall be remembered, had been sleeping since the 
past evening in the upper room with his head lying on a 
table. 

He realized in all its energy the old metaphor, dead 
drunk. The hideous philter of absinthe, stout, and alcohol, 
had thrown him into a lethargic state, and, as his table was 
small, and of no use at the barricade, they had left it him. 
He was still in the same posture, with his chest upon the 
table, his head reeling on his arms, and surrounded by 
glasses and bottles. He was sleeping the deadly sleep of 
the hybernating bear, or the filled leech. Nothing had 
roused him, neither the platoon fire, nor the cannon-balls, 
not the canister which penetrated through the window 
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into the room where he was, nor the prodigious noise of the 
assault. Still he at times responded to the cannon by a 
snore. He seemed to be -waiting for a bullet to save him 
the trouble of -waking; several corpses lay around him, 
and, at the first glance, nothing distinguished him from 
these deep sleepers of death. 

Noise does not wake a drunkard, but silence arouses 
him, and this peculiarity has been more than once observed. 
The fall of anything near him, increased Grantaire’s leth- 
argy, and noise lulled him. The species of halt which the 
lumult made before Enjolras, was a shock for this heavy 
sleep, and it is the effect of a galloping coach which stops 
short. Grantaire started up, stretched out his arms, rubbed 
his eyes, looked, yawned and understood. 

Intoxication wearing off resembles a curtain that is 
rent, and a man sees at once, and at a single glance, all 
that it concealed. Everything ofiers itself suddenly to the 
memory, and the drunkard, -who knows nothing of v/hat has 
happened during the last twenty-four hours, has scarce 
opened his eyes ere he understands all. Ideas return with 
a sudden lucidity; the species of suds that blinded the 
brain is dispersed, and makes way for a clear and distinctive 
apprehension of the reality. 

Concealed, as he was, in a corner, and, sheltered, so to 
speak, by the billiard-table, the soldiers, who had their 
eyes fixed on Enjolras, had not even perceived Grantaire, 
and the sergeant was preparing to repeat the order to fire 
when all at once they heard a powerful voice crying at their 
side: 

**Long live the Republic t I belong to it.” 

Grantaire had risen; and the immense gleam of all the 
combat which he had missed appeared in the hashing 
glance of the transfigured drunkard. 

He repeated, “Long live the Republic!” crossed the 
room with a firm step, and placed himself before the mus- 
kets by Enjolras’ side. 

“Kill us both at once,” he said. 

And turning gently to Enjolras, he asked him: 

“Do you permit it?” 

Enjolras pressed his hand with a smile, and this smile 
had not passed away ere the detonation took place. Enjol- 
ras, traversed by eight bullets, remained leaning against 
the wall, as if nailed to it; Grantaire was lying stark dead 
at his feet. 

A few’- minutes later the soldiers dislodged the last insur- 
gents who had taken refuge at the top of the house, and were 
firing through a partition in the garret. They fought des- 
perately, and threw bodies out of windows, some still alive. 
Two voltigeiirs, who were trying to raise the smashed 
omnibus, were killed by two shots from the attics; a man 
in a blouse rushed out of them, with a bayonet thrust 
in his stomach, and lay on the ground expiring. A pri- 
vate and insurgent slipped together down the tiles of the 
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roof and as they would not loosen their hold fell into the 
street, liokllng eaeh other in a ferocious embrace. There 
was a similar struggle in the cellar; cries, shots and a 
fierce clashing; then a silence. 

The barricade was captured, and the soldiers began 
searching the adjacent houses and pursuing the fugitives. 


CHAPTER XXIV. ' 

PRISONERS. 

Marius was really a prisoner, prisoner to Jean Valjean; 
the hand which had clutched him behind at the moment 
when he was falling, and of which he felt the pressure as 
he lost his senses, w^as Jean Valjean’s. 

Jean Valjean had taken no other part in the struggle 
than that of exposing himself. Had it not been for him, in 
the supreme moment of agony no one would have thought 
of the wounded. Thanks to him, who was everywhere 
present in the carnage like a Providence, those who fell 
were picked up, carried to the ground-floor room, and had 
their wounds dressed, and in the intervals he repaired the 
barricade. But nothing that could resemble a blow, an 
attack, or even personal defence, could be seen with him, 
and he kept quiet and succored. However, he had only a 
few scratches; and the bullets had no billet for him. If 
suicide formed part of what he dreamed of when he came 
to this sepulcbre, he had not been successful, hut we doubt 
whether he thought of suicide, which is an irreligious act. 

Jean Valjean did not appear to see Marius in the thick 
of the combat, but in truth he did not take his eyes olt him. 
When a bullet laid Marius low Jean Valjean leaped upon 
him with the agility of a tiger, clashed upon him as on a 
prey, and carried him ofl. 

The whiiiwind of the attack wms at this moment so 
violently concentrated on Eiijolras and the door of the wine- 
shop. that no one saw Jean Valjean, supporting the fainting 
Marius in his arms, across the unpaved ground of the 
barricade, and disappear round the corner of Corinth. 

Our readers will remember this corner, which formed 
a sort of cape in the street, and protected a few square feet 
of ground from bullets and grape-shot and from glances as 
well. There is thus at times in flres a room which does not 
burn, and in the most raging seas, beyond a promontory, or 
at the end of a reef, a little quiet nook. It was in this 
corner of the inner trapeze of the barricade that Eponine 
drew her last breath. 

Here Jean Valjean stopped, let Marius slip to the ground, 
leant against a wall, and looked around him. 



The situation was trigiitfiil; for the instant, for two or 
three minutes perhaps, this piece of wall was a shelter, but 
how to get out of this massacre? He recalled the agony 
he had felt in the Rue Polonceau, eight years previously, and 
in what way he had succeeded in escaping; it was difficult 
then, hut now it was impossible. He had in front of him 
that implacable and silent six-storied house, -which only 
seemed inhabited by the dead man leaning out of his 
window; he had on his right the low barricade which closed 
the Petite Truanderie; to climb over this obstacle appeared 
easy, but a row of bayonet points could be seen over the 
crest of the barricade; they were line troops posted beyond 
the barricade and on the watch. It was evident that cross- 
ing the barricade was seeking a platoon fire, and that any 
head which appeared above the wall of paving-stones would 
serve as a mark for sixty muskets. He had on his left the 
battlefield, and death was behind the corner of the wall. 

What was he to do? a bird alone could have escaped 
from this place. 

And he must decide at once, find an expedient, and make 
up his mind. They were fighting a few paces from him, but 
fortunately all v'ere obstinately engaged at one point, the 
wine-shop door, but if a single soldier had the idea of turning 
the house or attacking it on the flank all would be over. 

Jean Valjean looked at the house opposite to him, he 
looked at the barricade by his side, and then looked on the 
ground, with the violence of supreme extremity,, wildly, and 
as if he would have liked to dig a hole with his eyes. 

By force of looking, something vaguely discernible in 
such an agony was designed, and assumed a shape at his 
feet, as if the eyes had the power to produce the thing 
demanded. He perceived a few paces from him at the foot of 
the small barricade so pitilessly guarded and watched from 
without, and beneath a pile of paving-stones which almost 
concealed it, an iron grating, laid flat and flush with the 
ground. This grating made of strong cross bars was about 
two feet square, and the framework of paving-stones which 
supported it had been torn out, and it was' as it were dis- 
mounted. Through the bars a glimpse could be caught of an 
obscure opening, something like a chimney-pot or the 
cylinder of a cistern. Jean Valjean dashed up, and his old 
skill in escapes rose to his brain like a beam of light. To 
remove the paving-stones tear up the grating, take Marius, 
who was inert as a dead body, on his shoulders, descend 
with this burden on bis loins, helping himself with his 
elbows and knees, into this sort of well wliicli was fortu- 
nately of no great depth, to let the grating fall again below 
the earth, all this w^as executed like something done in 
delirium, with a giant’s strength and the rapidity of an 
eagle ; this occupied but a few minutes. 

Jean Valjean found himself with the still fainting Marius 
in a sort of long subterranean corridor, where there was 
profound peace, absolute silence, and night. 
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lie imi>res.iQn which he had formerly felt 
e street into the convent recurred to him, still what he 
carried was not Cosette, but Marius, 
e had scarce heard above bis head iiKe a vague iiiiirmui 
formidable tumult of the wine-shop being taken W 
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THE INTESTINE OF LEVIATHAN. 



CHAPTER L 

THE EARTH IMPOVERISHED BY THE SEA. 

Paris casts twenty-five millions of francs annually into 
the sea, and we assert this without any metaphor. How so, 
and in' what way? by day and night. For what object? 
for no object. With what thought? without thinking. 
What to do? nothing. -By means of what organ? its in- 
testines. What are its intestines? its sewers. 

Twenty-five millions are the most moderate of the 
approximative amounts given by the estimates of modern 
science. 

Science, after groping for a long time, knows now that the 
most fertilizing and effective of manures is human manure. 
The Chinese, let us say it to our shame, knew this before we 
did; not a Chinese peasant— it is Eckeberg who states the 
fact— who goes to the city, but brings at either end of his 
bamboo a basket full of what we call filth. Thanks to the 
human manure, the soil in China is still as youthful as in the 
days of Abraham, and Chinese w^heat yields just ope hundred 
and twenty fold the sowing. There is no guano comparable 
in fertility to tbe detritus of a capital, and a large city is 
the most important of dimgmixons. To employ the town 
in manuring the plain would be certain success, for if gold 
be dross, on the other hand our dross is gold. 

What is done with this golden dung? it is swept into the 
gulf. 

We send at a great expense fleets of ships to collect at the 
southern pole the guano of petrels and peguins, and cast into 
the sea the incalculable element of wealth which w^e have 
under our hand. All the human and animal manure which 
the world loses, if returned to the land instead of being 
thrown into the sea, would suffice to nourish the world. 

Do you know w-hat those piles of ordure are, collected at 
the corners of streets, those carts of mud carried off at night 
from the streets, the frightful barrels of the night-man, and 
the fetid streams of subterranean mud w^hich the pavement 
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conceals from you? All this, a flowering field, it is green 
grass, it is mint and thyme and sage, it is game, it is cattle, 
It is the satisfied lowing of heavy kine at night, it is 
perfumed hay, it is gilded wheat, it is bread on your table, 
it is warm blood in your veins, it is health, it is joy, it is life. 
So desires that mysterious creation, which is transf oriw' « 
tioii on earth, and transfiguration in heaven restore this a 
the great crucible, and your abundance will issue from it, 
for the nutrition of the plains produces the nourishment 
,of,m,en. 

You are at libei’ty to lose this wealth and consider me 
ridiciiious in the bargain; that would be the masterpiece of 
your ignorance. 

Statistics have calculated that France alone pours every 
year into the Atlantic a sum of half a milliard. Note this; 
with these five hundred millions one quarter of the expenses 
of the budget would be paid. The cleverness of man is so 
great that he prefers to get rid of these five hundred 
millions in the gutter. The very substance of the people is 
borne away, here drop by drop, and there in streams, by 
the wretched vomiting of our sewers into the river, and the 
gigantic vomiting of our rivers into the ocean. Each 
eructation of our drains costs us one thousand francs and 
this has two results; the earth impoverished and the water 
poisoned; hunger issuing from the furrow and illness from 
the river. 

It is notorious that at this very hour the Thames poisons 
London! and as regards Paris, it has been found necessary 
to remove most of the mouths of the sewers dowm the river 
below the last bridge. 

A double tubular apparatus supplied with valves and 
flood-gates, a ^'ystem of elementary drainage as simple as 
the human lungs, and which is already in full work in 
several English parishes, w'ould siifiice to bring into our 
towns the pure w^ater of the fields, and send to the fields the 
rich water of the towns, and this easy ebb and flow, the 
most simple in the world, would retain among us the five 
hundred millions thrown away. But people are thinking of 
other things. 

The present process does mischief while meaning w^elL 
The intention is good, but the result is sorrowful; they 
believe they are draining the city, while they are destroying 
the population. A sewer is a misunderstanding, and when 
drainage, with its double functions, restoring what it takes, 
is everywhere substituted for the sewer, that simple and 
impoverished washing, and is also combined with tiie data 
of a new social economy, the produce of the soil will be 
increased tenfold, and the problem of misery will be singu- 
larly attenuated. Add the suppression of parasitisms, and it 
will be solved. 

In the meanwhile the public wealth goes to the river, 
and a. sinking takes place— sinking is the right word, 
for Europe is being ruined in this way by exhaustion. 
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As for France we have mentioned the figures. Now, as 
Paris contains one twenty-fifth of the whole French popula- 
tion, and the Parisian guano is the richest of all, we are 
beneath the truth w^hen we estimate at twenty-five millions 
the share of Paris in the half-milliard which Prance an- 
nually refuses. These twenty-five millions, employed in 
assistance and enjoyment, would double the splendor of 
Paris, and. the.' city expends them in sewers. So that we may 
say.,' the great, prodigality of Paris, its marvellous f§te, its 
Polie, B.eaiijoii, its org,ie, its.' lavishing . of gold, its luxury, . 
splendor, and' magnlfice.nce, is its sewerage. 

It is in this way that in the blindness of a bad political 
economy, people allow the comfort of all to he drowned and 
wasted in the v/ater; there ought to be St. Cloud nets to 
catch the public fortunes. 

Economically regarded, the fact may be resumed thus; 
Paris Is a Danae’s cask. Paris, that model city, that pattern 
of well-conducted capitals, of which every people strives to 
have a copy, that metropolis of the ideal, that august home 
of initiative, impulse, and experiment, that centre and 
gathering-place of minds, that nation city, that bee-hive of 
the future, that marvellous composite of Babylon and 
Corinth, would make a peasant of Po-Kian shrug his 
shoulders, from our present point of view. 

Imitate Paris and 3^011 will ruin yourself; moreover, Paris 
imitates itself particularly in this immemorial and hisen- 
sato squandering. 

These surprising follies are not new; it is no youthful 
nonsense. The ancients acted like the moderns. ‘The 
drains of Rome,'’ says Liebig, “absorbed the entire welfare 
of the Roman peasant. When the Campagna of Rome was 
ruined by the Roman drains, Rome exhausted Italy, and 
w^hen it had placed Italy in its cloaca, it poured into Sicily, 
and then Sardinia, and then Africa. The drains of Rome 
s-wallowed up the world, and this cloaca offered its tunnels 
to the city and to the w’'orld. Urbi et orbi. Eternal city 
and unfathomable drain. 

For these things as for others, Rome gives the example, 
and this example Paris follows with all the folly peculiar to 
witty cities. 

For the requirements of the operation which we have 
been explaining. Paris has beneath it another Paris, a 
Paris of sewers, which has its streets, squares, lanes, 
arteries, and circulation, which is mud, with the human 
forces at least. 

For nothing must be flattered, not even a great people; 
where there is every thing, there is ignominy by the side of 
sublimity, and if Paris cantains Athens, the city of light, 
Tj^e, the city of po^ver, Sparta, the city of virtue, Nineveh, 
the city of prodigies, it also contains Lutetia, the city of 
mud. 

Moreover, the stamp of its power is there too, and the 
Titanic sewer of Paris realizes among monuments the 



range ideal realized in liumanity by a i'ew men like 
rvIaeliiaTelii, Bacon, and Mirabeaii; tlie grand abject 

The sub-soil of Paris, if the eye could pierce the surface, 
would olt’er the aspect of a gigantic madrepore; a sponge 
has not more passages and holes than the piece of ground, 
si>: leagues in circumference, upon which the old great 
city rests. Yvlthout alluding to the catacombs, which are 
a separate cellar, ■without speaking of the inextricable net 
of gas-pipes, without referring to the vast tubular system 
for the distribution of running-water, the drains alone 
from mi either bank of the river a prodigious dark ramifica- 
tion, a labyrinth which has its incline for its clue. 

In the damp mist of this labyrinth is seen the rat, which 
seems the produce of the accouchement of Paris. 


CHAPTER II 


THE OLD HISTORY OF THE SEWER. 


If we imagine Paris removed like a cover, the subter- 
ranean net work of drains regarded from a bird’s-eye view, 
would represent on either bank a sort of large branch 
grafted upon the river. On the right bank the encircling 
sewer will be the trunk of this branch, the secondary tubes 
the branches, and the blind alleys the twigs. 

This figure is only summary and half correct, as the right 
angle, w'hicli is the usual angle in subterranean ramlfi.ca- 
tions of this nature, is very rare in vegetation. 

Our readers will form a better likeness of this strange 
geometric plan by supposing that they see lying on a bed 
of darkness some strange Oriental alphabet as confused as 
a thicket, and whose shapeless letters are wmlded to each 
other in an apparent confusion, and as if accidentally, here 
by their angles and there by their ends. 

The sewers and drains played a great part in the middle 
ages, under the Lower Empire and in the old last. Plague 
sprang from them and despots died of it. The multitudes 
regarded almost with a religious awe these beds of corrup- 
tion, these monstrous cradles of death. The vermin-ditch at 
Bpares is not more fearful than the lion’s den at Babylon. 
Tigiath-Pileser, according to the rabbinical books, swore by 
the sink of Nineveh. It was from the drain of Munster that 
John of Leyden produced his false moon, and it was from 
the cesspool-%velI of Kekhscheb that his Oriental Menoech- 
mus, Mokannah, the veiled prophet of Korassan, brought 
his false sun. 

The history of men is refiected in the history of the 
sewers, and the Gemoniae narrated the story of Rome. The 
drain of Paris is an old formidable thing; it has been a 
septilchre, and it has been an asylum. Crime, intellect, the 





social protest, liberty of conscience, thought, robbery, all 
that human laws pursue or have pursued,- have concealed 
tlieiiiselTes in this den, the Maiilotins in the fourteenth 
century, the oloak-stealers in the fifteenth, the Huguenots 
in the sixteenth, the illumines of Morin in the seventeenth, 
and the Chaiuteurs in the eighteenth. One Himdred years 
ago the nocturnal dagger issued from it, and the rogue in 
danger glided into it; the \vood had the cave and Paris 
had the drain. The Truanderie, that Gallic picareria, 
accepted the drain as an annex of the Court of Miracles, and 
at night, cunning and ferocious, entered beneath the Mau- 
biiee vomitory as into an alcove. ' 

It wms very simple that those who had for their place of 
daily toil tlie Vide-Goiisset lane, or the Rue Coupe-Gorge, 
should have lor their mighty abode the Ponceau of the 
Chemin-Vert or the Hurepoix cagnard. Hence comes a 
swarm of recollections, all sorts of phantoms haunt these, 
long solitary corridors, on all sides are putridity and mias - 
ma, and here and there is a trap through which Villon inside 
converses with Rabelais outside. 

The drain in old Paris is the meeting place of all exhaus- 
tions and of all experiments; political economy sees there 
a detritus, and social philosophy a residuum. 

The drain is the conscience of the city, and everything 
converges and is confronted there. In this livid spot there 
is darkness, but there are no secrets. Each thing has its true 
form, or at least its definitive form. The pile of ordure has 
this in its favor, that it tells no falsehood, and simpHcity 
has taken refuge there. Basile’s mask is found there, but 
you see the pasteboard, the threads, the inside and out, 
and it is marked with honest filth. Scapin’s false nose is 
lying close by. Ail the iincleaniinesses of civilization, where 
no longer of service, fall into this pit of truth, they are 
swallowed up, but display themselves in it. This pell-mell 
is a confession: there no false appearance nor any plas- 
tering is possible, order takes off its shirt, there is an abso- 
lute nudity, a rout of illusions and mirage, and there nothing 
but what is assuming the gloomy face of what is finish- 
ing. Reality and disappearance. There a bottle-heel con- 
fesses intoxication, and a iDasket-handie talks about do- 
mesticity; there the apple-core v/hich as had literary opin- 
ions becomes once again the apple-core, the effigy on the 
double sou grows frankly vert-de-grised, the saliva of Cai- 
phas meets the vomit of Falstaff, the loiiis d’or which comes 
from the gambling-hell dashes against the nail whence 
hangs the end of the suicide’s rope, a livid foetus rolls along 
Tvrapped in spangles, which danced last Shrove Tuesday at 
the opera, a wig which has judged men wallows by the side 
of a rottenness which was Margoton’s petticoat: it is more 
than fraternity, it is the extremest familiarity. All that 
painted itself is bedaubed, and the last veil is torn away. 
The drain is a cynic and says everything. 

This sincerity of uncleaniiness pleases us and reposes 
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the mind. When a man has spent his time upon the earth 
ill undergoing the great airs assumed hy state reasons, the 
oath, political wisdom, human justice, professional prob- 
ity, the austerites of the situation, and incorruptible robes, 
it* relieves him to enter a drain and see there the mud which 
becomes it. . ^ 

It is instructive at the same time,/ for, as , we, .said .Just 
now, history passes through the drain. St. Bartholomew 
filters there drop by drop through the paving-stones, and 
great public assassinations, political and religious butch- 
eries, traverse this subterranean way of civilization, and 
Uirust the corpses into it. For the eye of the dreamer all 
historical murderers are there, in the hideous gloom, on 
their knees, with a bit of their winding-sheet for an apron, 
and mournfully sponging their task. Louis XI. is there 
with Tristan, Francis I. is there with Duprat, Charles IX. 
is there with his mother, Richelieu is there with Louis 
XIIL, Loiivois is there, Letellier is there, Hebert and Mail- 
lard are there, scratching the stones, and trying to efface 
the trace of their deeds. The brooms of these spectres can 
be heard under these vaults, and the enormous fetidness 
of social catastrophes is breathed there. You see in corners 
red flashes, and a terrible water flows there in which blood- 
stained hands have been washed. 

The social observer should enter these shadows, for they 
form part of his laboratory. Philosophy is the microscope 
of thought; everything strives to fly from it, but nothing 
escapes it Tergiversation is useless, for what side of him- 
self does a man show in tergiversation? his ashamed side. 
Philosophy pursues evil with its upright glance and does 
not allow It to escape into nothingness. It recognizes every- 
thing in the effacement of disappearing things, and in the 
diminution of vanishing things. It reconstructs the purple 
after the rags, and the wmman after the tatters. With the 
sewer it re-makes the town; with the mud it re-makes 
manners. It judges from the potsherds whether it were an 
amphora or an earthenware jar. It recognizes, by a nail 
mark on a parchment, the difference which separates the 
Jewry of the Juden-gasse, from the Jewry of the Ghetto. 
It finds again in what is left what has been, the good, the 
bad, the false, the true, the patch of blood in the palace, 
the inkstains of the cavern, the tallow drop of the brothel, 
trials undergone, temptations vrelcome, orgies vomited up, 
the wrinkle which characters have formed in abasing them- 
selves, the traces of prostitution in the souls which their 
coarseness rendered capable of it, and under the vest of 
the porters of Rome the elbow nudge of Messaiina. 
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The drain of Paris in the middle ages was legendary. 
In the sixteenth century Henry II. attempted soundings 
which failed, and not a hundred years ago, as Mercier tes- 
tifies, the sewer w'as abandoned to itself, and became what 
it could. 

Such was that ancient Paris, handed over to quarrels, 
indecisions, and groping. It “was for a long time thus 
stupid, and at a later period, ’89, showed how cities acquire 
sense. But in the good old times the capital had but little 
head; it did not know^ how to transact its business either 
morally or materially, and could no more sw'-eep away its 
ordure than its abuses. Everything was an obstacle, every- 
thing raised a question. The drain, for instance, was re- 
fractory to any itinerary, and people could no more get 
under the city than they did in it; above everything was 
unintelligible, below inextricable; beneath the confusion 
of tongues was the confusion of cellars, and Daedalus was 
mixed up with Babel. 

At times the drain of Paris thought proper to overflow, 
as if this misunderstood Nile had suddenly fallen into a 
passion. There were, infamous to relate, inundations of 
the drain. At moments this stomach of civilization digested 
badly, the sewer flowed back into the throat of the city, and 
Paris had the after-taste of its ordure. These resemblances 
of the drain to remorse had some good about them, for theyf 
were warnings, very badly taken, however; for the city was 
indignant that its mud should have so much boldness, and 
did not admit that the ordure should return. Get rid of it 
better. , ■. ■ ■ ■ 

The inundation of 1802, is in the memory of Parisians 
of eighty years ago. The mud spread across the Place des 
Victolres, on which is the statute of Louis XIV.; it entered 
Rue St. Honore by the two mouths of the drain of the 
Champs Elysees, Rue St. Plorentin by the St. Florentin 
drain, Rue Pierre k Poisson by the drain of the Sonnerie, 
Rue Popincourt by the Chemin-Vert drain, and Rue de la 
Eoquette by the Rue de Lappe drain; it covered the level 
of the Rue des Champs Elysees, to a height of fourteen 
inches, and in the south, owing to the vomitory of the Sein 
performing its duties contrariwise, it entered Rue Maza- 
rine, Rue de TEchaude, and Rue du Marais, where it stopped 
after running on a hundred and twenty yards, just a few 
yards from the house which Racine had inhabited, respect- 


iiig; in the seventeenth century, the poet more than the Idng. 
Ii reached its maxinuiin depth in the Rue St. Pierre, where 
it rose three feet above the gutter, and its maximum extent 
in the liu St. Sabine, where it extended over a length of 
two hundred and fifty yards. 

At the beginning of the present century the drain of 
Paris w^as still a mysterious spot. Mud can never be well 
famed but here the ill reputation extended almost to terror. 
Paris knew confusedly that it had beneath it a gruesome 
cave; people talked about it as of that monstrous cess- 
pool of Thebes, in w^hich centipedes fifteen feet in length 
swarmed, and vdiich could have served as a bathing-place 
for Behemoth. The heavy sewer-men’s boots never ventured 
beyond certain known points. It was still very close to the 
time when the scavengers carts, from the top of which Ht, 
Poix fraternized -with the Marquis de Crequi, were simply 
unloaded into the drain. As for the cleansing, the duty was 
intrusted to the showers, which choked up rather than 
s\vept away. Rome allowed some poetry to her cloaca, and 
called it the Gemoniae, but Paris insulted its own, and 
called it the stench-hole. Science and superstition were 
agreed as to the horror, and the stench-hole was quite as 
repugnant to Hygiene as to the legend. The hobgoblin saw 
light under the fetid arches of the MoiiJ^etard drain: the 
corpses of the Marmousets were thrown into the Barrillerie 
drain: Fagot attributed the malignant fever of 1685 to the 
great opening of the Marias drain, which remained yawn- 
ing until 1833 in the Rue St. Louis, nearly opposite the sign 
of the Messages Galant. The mouth of the drain in the 
Rue de la Mortellerie wms celebrated for the pestilence w^hich 
issued from it; wuth its iron-pointed grating that resembled 
a row of teeth, it yawned in this fatal street like the throat 
of a dragon breathing hell on mankind. The popular imag- 
ination seasoned the gloomy Parisian sewer with some 
hideous mixture of infinitude: the drain was bottomless, 
the drain was a Barathrum, and the idea of exploring these 
leperous regions never occurred to the police. Who would 
have dared to cast a sound into this darkness, and go on a 
journey of discovery in this abyss? It was frightful, and 
yet some one presented himself at last, and the cloaca had 
its Christopher Columbus. 

One day, in 1805, during one of the rare apparitions 
which the emperor made in Paris, the minister of the inte- 
rior attended at his master’s petit lever. In the court-yard 
could be heard the clanging sabres of all the extraordinary 
soldiers of the great republic and the great empire; there 
was a swarm of heroes at Napoleon’s gates: men of the 
Rhine, the Schelde, the Adage, and the Nile; comrades of 
Joubert, of Desaix, of Marceau, Hoche, and Kleber, aeronauts 
of Fleur us, grenadiers of Mayence, pontooners of Genoa, 
hussars whom, the Pyramids had gazed at, artillerymen who 
had been bespattered by Junot’s cannon-balls, cuirassiers 
who had taken by assault the fieet anchored in the Snyder- 
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see: some Iiad folloY/ed Bonaparte upon the bridge of Lodi, 
others, had accompanied Murat to the trenches of Mantau, 
while others had outstripped Lannes in the hollow way of 
Montebello. The whole army of that day was in the court 
of the Tuileries, represented by a squadron or a company, 
and guarding the resting Napoleon; and it was the splendid 
period w^hen the great army had Marengo behind it and 
Austerlitz before it. “Sire,” said the minister of the inte- 
rior to Napoleon, “I have seen to-day the most intrepid man 
of your empire. “Y/ho is the man?” the emperor asked 
sharply, “and W'hat has he done?” “He wdshes to do some- 
thing, sire.” “What is it?” “To visit the drains of Paris.” 
This man existed, and his name was Bruneseaii, 


CHAPTER IV 


DETAILS IGNORED. 


The visit took place, and was a formidable campaign; 
a nocturnal battle against asphyxia and plague. It was 
at the same time a voyage of discovery, and one of the 
survivors of the exploration, an intelligent workman, very 
young at that time, used to recount a few years ago the 
curious details which Bnmeseau thought it right to omit in 
his report to the prefect of police, as unworthy of the admin- 
istrative style. Disinfecting processes were very rudi- 
mentary at that day, and Bnmeseau had scarce passed the 
first articulations of the subterranean net-work, ere eight 
workmen out of twenty refused to go further. The operation 
was complicated, for the visit entailed cleansing: it was, 
therefore, requisite to cleanse and at the same time take 
measurements; note the wmter entrances, count the traps 
and mouths, detail the branches, indicate the currents, 
recognize the respective dimensions of the different basins, 
sound the small drains grafted on the main sewer, measure 
the height under the key-stone of each passage and the 
width both at the bottom and the top, in order to arrange 
the amount of w-ater employed in flushing. They advanced 
with difficulty, and it was not rare for the ladders to sink 
into three feet of mud. The lanterns would scarce burn 
in the mephitic atmosphere, and from time to time a 
sewer-man was carried away in a fainting state. At cer- 
tain spots there w^as a precipice; the soil had given way, 
the stones were swallowed up, and the drain was converted 
into a lost well; nothing solid could be found, and they 
had great difficulty in dragging out a man who suddenly 
disappeared- By the advice of Fourcroy large cages filled 
with, tow saturated with resin were set fire to at regular 
distances. The wall was covered at spots with shapeless 
fungi which might have been called tumors, and the stone it- 
salt seqniel ill ia this unhreathahle medi'lmn 



Briiiieseau, in liis exploration, proceeded down niii. Ax 
the point where the two water-pipes of the Grand Hurleur 
separate he deciphered on a projecting stone the date 1550; 
this stone indicated the limit where Philibert Delorme, in- 
structed by Henri II. to inspect the subways of Paris, stopped. 
This stone was the mark of the sixteenth century in the 
drain, and Bruneseau found the handiwork of the seveii- 
teenth in the conduit du Ponceau and that of the Rue Yieille 
dll Temple, which were arched between 1600 and 1650, and 
tiie mark of the eighteenth in the west section of the col- 
lecting canal, inclosed, and arched in 1740. These 
arches, especially the younger one, that of 1740, were more 
decrepit and cracked than the masonry of the begirding 
drain, which dated from 1412, the period when the Menil- 
montant stream was raised to the dignity of the grand drain 
of Paris, a promotion analogous to that of a peasant who be- 
came first valet to the king; something like Grand Jean 
transformed into Lebei. 

They fancied they recognized here and there, especially 
under the Palace of Justices, the form of old dungeons 
formed in the drain itself, hideous in pace. An iron collar 
hung in one of these cells, and they were all bricked up. 
A few of the things found were peculiar; among others the 
skeleton of an ourang-outang, which disappeared from the 
Jardin des Plantes in 1800, a disappearance probably con- 
nected wdth the famous and incontestlble apparition of the 
fiend in the Rue des Bernardins, in the last year of the 
eighteenth century. The poor animal eventually drowned 
itself in the drain. 

Under the long vaulted passage leading to the Arche 
Marion a rag-picker’s hotte in a peiTect state of preserva- 
tion caused the admiration of connoisseurs. Everywhere the 
mud, which the sewer-men had come to handle intrepidly, 
abounded In precious objects; gold and silver, jewelry, 
precious stones, and coin. A giant who had filtered this 
cloaca would have found in his sieve the wealth of cen- 
turies. At the point where the tv/o branches of the Rue du 
Temple and the Rue St. Avoye divide, a singular copper 
Huguenot medal was picked up, bearing on one side a pig- 
wearing a cardinal’s hat, and on the other a wolf with the 
tiara on its head. 

The most surprising disco verey wms at the entrance of 
the Grand Drain. This entrance had been formerly closed 
by a gate, of which only the hinges now remained. From 
one of these hinges hung a filthy shapeless rag, which 
doubtless caught there as it passed, floated in the shadow, 
and was gradually mouldering away, Bruneseau raised his 
lantern and examined this fragment; it was of very fine 
linen, and at one of the corners less gnawn than the rest, 
could be distinguished an heraldic crown embroidered above 
these seven letters Laiihesp. The crown was a marquis 
crown, and the seven letters signified Laubespine. What 
they had under their eyes was no. less than a piece of Maxat’s 
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\\ittd1ng-'Slieet Marat, in his youth, had had amours, at the 
time when he was attached to the household of the Comte 
d’Artoise in the capacity of physician to the staples. Of 
these amours with a great lady, which are historically 
notorious, this sheet had ihmained to him as a waif or a 
souvenir; on his death, as it was the only toe linen at 
his lodgings, he was buried in it. Old women wrapped up 
the tragic friend of the people for the tomb in this sheet 
vv%ich had known voluptuousness. Bruneseau passed on; 
the strip w^as left w'here it was. Was it through contempt 
or respect? Marat deserved both. And then destiny was 
so impressed on it that a hesitation was felt about touching 
it. Moreover, things of the sepulchre should be left at the 
place which they select. Altogether the relic was a strange 
one; a marquise had slept in it, Marat had rotted in it; 
and it had passed through the Pantheon to reach the sew^er- 
rats. This rag from an alcove, every crease in which Wat- 
teau would have formerly joyously painted, ended by becom- 
ing worthy of the intent glance of Dante. 

The visit to the subways of Paris lasted for seven years, 
from 1805 to 1812. While going along, Bruneseau designed, 
directed, and carried out considerable operations; in 1808 
he lowered the Ponceau drain, and everywhere pushing out 
new lines, carried the sewer in 1809 under the Rue St. 
Denis to the Fountain of the Innocents; in 1810 under the 
Rue Froidmanteaii and the Salpetiuere; in 1811 under the 
Rue Neuve des Petits Peres, under the Rue du Mail, the Rue 
de TEcharpe and the place Royal; in 1812 under the Rue 
de la Paix and the Chaussee d’Antin. At the same time he 
disinfected and cleansed the entire net-work, and in the sec- 
ond year called his son-in-law Nargaud to his assistance. 

It is thus that at the beginning of this century, the old 
society flushed its subway and performed the toilette of its 
drain. It was so much cleaned at any rate. 

Winding, cracked, unpaved, full of pits, broken by strange 
elbows, ascending and descending illogieally, fetid, savage, 
ferocious, submerged in darkness, which cicatrices on its 
stones and scars on its v/alls, and gruesome — such was the 
old drain of Paris, retrospectively regarded. Ramifications, 
in all directions, crossing of trenches, branches, dials and 
stars as in saps, blind guts and alleys, arches covered with 
saltpetre, infected pits, scabby exudations on the walls, 
drops falling from the roof, and darkness; nothing equalled 
the horror of this old excremental crypt; the digestive ap- 
paratus of Babylon, a den, a trench, a gulf pierced with 
streets, a Titanic mole-hill, in which the mind fancies that 
it sees that old enormous blind mole, the past, crawling in 
the shadows amid the ordure which had once been splendor. 

Such, we repeat, was the sewer of the olden times. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PRESENT PROGRESS. 

At tlie oresent day the sewer is clean, cold, straight, and 
correct, and almost realizes the ideal of what is understood 
in England by the word “respeetable.” It is neat and gray; 
Inuit with the plumb-line, we might almost say coquettishly. 
It resembles a contractor who has become a councillor of 
slate. You almost see clearly in it, and the mud behaves 
itself decently. At the first glance you might be inclined to 
take it for one of those subterranean passages so common 
formerly, and so useful for the flights of monarchs and 
princes in the good old times “when the people loved its 
kings,” The present sewer is a handsome sewer, the pure 
style prevails there; the classic rectilinear Alexandrine, 
which, expelled from poetry, appears to have taken refuge 
in architecture, seems blended with all the stones of this 
long, dark, and white vault; each vomitory is an arcade, 
and the Rue de Eivoli sets the fashion even in the cloaca. 
However, if the geometric line be anywhere in its place, 
it is assuredly so in the stercoreous trench of a great city, 
where everything must be subordinated to the shortest 
road. The sewer has at the present day assumed a certain 
official aspect, and the police reports of which it is some- 
times the object, are no longer deficient in respect to it. 
The words which characterize it in the administrative lan- 
guage are lofty and dignified; what used to be called a 
gust is now called a gallery, and what used to be a hole is 
now a “look.” Villon would no longer recognize his old 
temporary lodgings. This net-work of cellars still has its 
population of rodents, pullulating more than ever; from 
time to time a rat, an old mustache, ventures his head at 
the window of the drain and examines the Parisians; but 
even these vermin are growing tame, as they are satisfied 
with their subterranean palace. The cloaca no longer re- 
tains its primitive ferocity, and the rain which sullied the 
drain of olden times, washes that of the present day. Still 
do not trust to it too entirely, for miasmas still inhabit it, 
and it is rather hypocritical than irreproachable. In s])ile 
of all the prefecture of police and the board of health has 
done, it exhales a vague suspicious odor, like Tartiiffe after 
confession. 

Still we must allow that, take it altogether, flushing is 
an homage which the sewer pays to civilization, and as 
from this point of view Tartiifie’s conscience is a progress 
upon the stable of Angias, it is certain that the sewer of 
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'^^aris lias been tmx^roved. It is more than a progress, it Is 
a transmutation; between the old and the present sew^r 
there is a revolution. Who ejected this revolution? the 
man whom everyone forgets and whom we have named 
BruneseaiL : 


CHAPTER VL ■ 

FUTURE PROGRESS. 



Digging the sewerage of Paris was no small task. The 
last ten centuries have toiled at it without being able to 
finish, no more than they could finish Paris. The sewer, in 
fact, receives all the counter-strokes of the growth of Paris. 
It is in the ground a species of dark polype with a thousand 
antennae, which gi'ows below, equally with the city above. 
Each time that the city forms a street, the sewer stretches 
out an arm. The old monarchy only constructed twenty- 
three thousand three hundred metres of drain, and Paris 
had reached that point on January 1st, 1806. Prom this 
period, to which we shall presently revert, the work has 
been usefully and energetically taken up and continued. 
Napoleon biiilt—and the figures are curious— four thousand 
eight hundred and four metres; Charles X., ten thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six; Louis Philippe, eighty-nine 
thousand and twenty; the republic of 1848, twenty-three 
thousand three hundred and eighty-one; the present govern- 
ment seventy thousand five hundred; altogether two hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand six hundred metres, or sixty 
leagues of sev/er— the enormous entrails of Paris— an ob- 
scure ramification constantly at work, an unknown and 
immense construction. 

As we see, the subterranean labyrinth of Paris is, at the 
present day, more than tenfold w.hat it was at the beginning 
of the century. It would be difficult to imagine all the 
perseverance and efforts required to raise this cloaca to the 
point of relative perfection at which it now is. It was with 
great trouble that the old monarchical provostry, and in 
the last ten years of the eightepth century the revolution- 
ary mayoralty, succeeded in boring the five leagues of drains 
which existed prior to 1806. All sorts of obstacles impeded 
this operation; some peculiar to the nature of the soil, 
others inherent in the prejudices of the working population 
of Paris. Paris is built on a stratum strangely rebellious to 
the pick, the spade, the borer, and human manipulation. 
Nothing is more difficult to pierce and penetrate than this 
geological formation, on which the marvelous historical 
formation called Paris is superposed. So soon as labor in 
any shape ventures into this layer of alluvium, subter- 
ranean resistances abound. They are liquid clay, running 
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springs, hard rocks, and that soft and deep mud which the 
special science calls “mustard/’ The pick advances labor- 
iously in the calcareous layers alternating with very thin 
veins of clay and schistose strata inerusted with oyster- 
shells, which are contemporaries of the pre-Adamite oceans. 
At times a stream suddenly bursts into a tunnel just com- 
menced, and inundates the workmen, or a slip of chalk 
takes place and rushes forward with the fury of a cataract, 
breaking like glass the largest supporting shores. Very 
recently at La Villette, when it was found necessary to 
carry the collecting sewer under the St. Martin canal with- 
out stopping the navigation or letting off the water, a fissure 
formed in the bed of the canal, and the water poured into 
the tunnel deriding the el^orts of the draining pumps. It 
was found necessary to employ a diver to seek for the 
fissure which was in the mouth of the great basin, and it 
was only stopped up with great difficulty. Elsewhere, near 
the Seine, and even at some distance from the river, as, for 
instance, at Belleville, bottomless sands are found, in which 
men have been swallowed up. Add asphyxia by miasmas, 
interment by slips and sudden breaking in of the soil; add 
typhus, too, with which the workmen are slowly impreg- 
nated. In our days, after having hollowed the gallery of 
CUchy with a banquette to convey the main water conduit 
of the Ourque, a work performed by trenches ten metres 
in depth; after having arched the Bievre from the Boule- 
vard de I’Hopital to the Seine, in the midst of earth-slips 
and by the help of trenching often through putrid matter, 
and of shores: after having, in order to deliver Paris from 
the torrent-like waters of the Montmarte, and give an outlet 
to the fiuviatile pond of twenty-three acres which stagnated 
near the Barriere des Martyrs; after having, we say, con- 
structed the line of sewers from the Barriere Blanche to the 
Aubervilliers road, in four months, by working day and 
night at a depth of eleven metres; and after having carried 
out subterraneousiy a drain in the Rue Barre du Bee with- 
out trenching, a thing unknown before at a depth of six 
metres— the surveyor Monnot died. After arching three 
thousand metres of sewer in ail parts of the city, from the 
Rue Traversiere Saint Antoine to the Rue de rOnreine; 
after having, by the Arbalete branch, freed the Censier- 
Mouffetard square from pluvial inundations; after having 
constructed, the St George’s Drain through liquid sand upon 
rubble and beton, and after having lowered the formidable 
pitch of the Notre Dame de St. Lazarette branch-— the en- 
gineer Duleau died. There are no bulletins foi* such acts 
of bravery, which are more useful, however, than the brutal 
butchery of battle-fields. 

The sewers of Paris were in 1832 far from being w'-hat 
they are now. Bruneseau gave the impulse, but it required 
the cholera to determine the vast reconstruction which has 
taken place since. It is surprising to say, for instance, 
that in 1821 a portion of the begirding sewer, called the 
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Grand Canal, as at Venice, still stagnated in the open air, 
in the Rue des Gourdes. It was not till 1823 that the city of 
Paris found in its pockets the twenty-six thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty francs six centimes needed to cover in 
this turpitude. The three absorbing wells, of the Combat 
la Cuaette and St. Mande, with their disgorging apparatus, 
draining wells, and deodorizing branches, merely date from 
1836. The Intestine canal of Paris has been remade, and, 
as vre said, augmented more than tenfold during the last 
quarter : of ,a century. 

Thirty years ago, at the period of the insurrection of 
Jiuie 5 and 6, it was still in many parts almost the oid 
sewer. A great number of streets, now convex, were at 
that time broken cause-ways. There could be frequently 
seen at the bottom of the water-sheds of streets and squares, 
large square gratings, whose iron glistened from the con- 
stant passage^ of the crowd, dangerous and slippery for 
vehicles, and throwing horses down. The official language 
of the department of the roads and bridges gave these grat- 
ings the expressive name of Cassis. In 1832 in a number of 
streets— Rue de I’Etoile, Rue St Louis, Rue du Temple, Rue 
Vieille du Temple, Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth, Rue Polie 
M^ricourt, Quai aux Fleurs, Rue du Petit Muse, Rue de 
Normandie, Rue Font aux Biches, Rue des Marais, Fau- 
bourg St. Martin, Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Faubourg 
Montmartre, Rue Grange Bateliere, at the Champs Ely sees, 
the Rue Jacob, and the Rue de Tournon, the old Gothic 
cloaca still cynically displayed its throats. They were enor- 
mous stone orifices, sometimes surrounded with posts, with 
a monumental effrontery, 

Paris in 1806 was much in the same state as regards 
drains as in May, 1663; five thousand three hundred and 
twenty-eight toises. After Bruneseau, on January 1, 1832, 
there were forty thousand three hundred metres. From 
1806 to 1831 seven hundred and fifty metres were on the 
average constructed annually; since then eight and ten 
thousand metres have been made every year in brick- work, 
with a coating of concrete on a foundation of beton. 

At two hundred francs the metre, the sixty leagues of 
drainage in the Paris of today represents forty-eight million 
francs. 

In addition to the economic progress to which we alluded 
at the outset, serious considerations as to the public health 
are attached to this immense question— the drainage of 
Paris. 

Paris is situated between two sheets, a sheet of v/ater and 
a sheet of air. The sheet of water, lying at a very great 
depth, but already tapped by two borings, is supplied by 
the stratum of green sandstone situated between the chalk 
B-nd the Jurassic limestone; this stratum may be represented 
by a disc with a radius of twenty-five leagues; a multitude 
of rivers and streams drip into it, and the Seine, the Marne, 
the Tonne, the Oisin, the Aisne, the Cher, the Vienna, and 
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the Loire, are drunk in a glass of water from the Grenelk 
well. The sheet of w^ater is salubrious, for it comes from 
the sky first, and then from the earth, but the sheet of air 
is unhealthy, for it comes from the sewer. All the miasmas 
of the cloaca are mingled with the breathing of the city-- 
hence this bad breath. The atmosphere taken from above a 
dung'heap, it has been proved scientifically, is purer than 
the atmosphere taken from over Paris. Within a given 
time, by the aid of progress, improvements in machinery, 
and enlightenment, the sheet of water will be employed 
to purify the sheet of air, that is to say, to wash the sewer. 
It is known that by washing the sewer 'we mean restoring 
Lie ordure to the earth by sending dung to the arable lands, 
the manure to the grass lands. Through this simple fact 
there will be for the whole social community a diminution 
of wu'etchedness, and an augmentation of health. At the 
present hour the radiation of the diseases of Paris extends 
for fifty leagues round the Louvi’e, taken as the axle of this 
pestilential wheel. 

We might say that for the last ten centuries the cloaca 
has been the misery of Paris, and the sew^er is the vicious- 
ness which the city has in its blood. The popular instinct 
has never been deceived, and the trade of the sewer-man 
was formerly almost as dangerous and almost as repulsive 
to the people as that of the knacker, which so long was re- 
garded with horror, and left to the hangman. Great wages 
were required to induce a brick-layer to disappear in this 
fetid sap; the ladder of the w^ell-digger hesitated to plunge 
into it; it was said proverbially, Going into the sewmr is 
entering the tomb; and all sorts of hideous legends, as we 
said, covered this colossal cesspool with terrors. It is a 
formidable fosse which bears traces of the revolutions of 
the globe as well as the revolutions of men, and vestiges 
may be found there of every catacylsm from the shells of 
the Deluge to the ragged sheet of Marat 
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cesspool, or some gulf, and satisfied liimself tliat the pave- 
ment went onwards. A fetid gust warned him of the spot 
where he i-vas. 

At the expiration of a few minutes he was no longer 
blind, a little light fell through the trap by which he de- 
scended, and his eye grew used to this cellar. He began to 
distinguish something. The passage in which he had run 
to earth — ^no other word expresses the situation better — w^'as 
trailed up behind him; it was one of those blind alleys called 
in the special language branches. Before him he had an- 
other wall, a wall of night. The light of the trap expired 
ten or twelve feet from the spot wdiere Jean Valjean was, 
and scarce produced a livid whiteness on a few yards of 
the damp wall of the sewer. Beyond that the opaqueness 
was massive, to enter it seemed horrible, and resembled 
being swallowed up by an earthquake. Yet it wms possible 
to bury oneself in this wall of fog, and it must be done; and 
must eTen be done quickly, Jean Valjean thought that the 
grating which he had noticed in the street might also be 
noticed by the troops, and that all depended on chance. 
They might also come down into the well and search, so he 
had not a minute to lose. He had laid Marius on the ground 
and now picked him up — that is again the right expression 
— took him on his shoulders and sat out. He resolutely 
entered the darkness. 

The truth is, that they were less saved than Jean Val- 
jean believed; perils of another nature, but equally great 
awaited them. After the flashing whirlwind of the com- 
bat, came the cavern of miasmas and snares, after the chaos 
the cloaca. Jean Valjean had passed from one circle of 
the Inferno into another. 

When he had gone fifty yards he was obliged to stop, for 
a question occurred to him; the passage ran Into anothez', 
which it interescted. and two roads offered themselves. 
Which should he take? ought he to turn to the left or right? 
how was he to find his way in this black labyrinth? This 
labyrinth, we have said, has a clue in its slope, and follow- 
ing the slope leads to the river. 

Jean Valjean understood this immediately: he said to 
himself that he was probably in the sewer of the Halles, that 
if he turned to the left and followed the incline he would 
arrive in a quarter of an hour at some opening on the Seine 
between the Pontau Change and the Pont Neuf, that is to 
say, appear in broad daylight in the busiest part of Paris. 
Perhaps he might come out at some street opening, and 
passers-by would be stupefid at seeing two blood-stained 
men emerge from the ground at their feet. The police would 
come up and they would be carried off to the nearest guard- 
room; they would be prisoners before they had come out. 
It would be better, therefore, to bury himself in the laby- 
rinth, confide in the darkness, and leave the issue to Provi- 
dence. 

He went up the ineliuA and turned to the right; when ha 
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had gone round the corner of the gallery the distant light 
from the trap disappeared, the curtain of darkness fell on 
him again, and he became blind once more. For all that 
he advanced as rapidly as he could; Marius’ arm was passed 
round his neck, and his feet hung down behind. He held 
the two arms with one hand and felt the wail with the other. 
Marius’ cheek touched his and was glued to it, as it was 
bloody, and he felt a warm stream which came from Marlins 
drip on him and penetrate his clothing. Still, a warm breath 
in his ear, which touched the wounded man’s mouth, in- 
dicated respiration, and conseauently life. The passage 
in which Jeazi Valjean was now walking was not so narrow 
as the former, and he advanced with some difficulty. The 
rain of the previous night had not yet passed off, and formed 
a small torrent in the centre, and he was forced to hug the 
wall in order not to have his feet in the water. He ivent on 
thus darkly, resemblmg beings of the night groping in the 
invisible, and subtezTaneously lost in the veins of gloom. 

Still, by degrees, either that a distant grating sent a 
little floating light into this opaque mist, or that his eyes 
grew accustomed to the obscurity, he regained some vague 
vision, and began to notice confusedly, at one moment the 
wall he was touching, at another the vault under which 
he was passing. The pupil is dilated at night, and eventual- 
ly finds daylight in it, in the same way as the soul is dilated 
in misfortune and eventually finds God in it. 

To direct himself was difficult, for the sewers represent, 
so to speak, the outline of the strets standing over them. 
There were in the Paris of that day, two thousand two hun- 
dred streets, and imagine beneath them that forest of dark 
branches called the sewer. The system of drains existing 
at that day, if placed end on end, would have given a length 
of eleven leagues. We have alrady said that the present net- 
work, owing to the special activity of the last thirty years, 
is no less than sixty leagues. 

Jean Valjean began by deceiving himself; he fancied 
that he was under the Rue St. Denis, and it was unlucky 
that he was not. There is under that street an old stone 
dj'ain, dating from Louis XIII., which runs straight to the 
collecting sewer, called -the Great Sewer, with only one turn 
on the right, by the old Court of Miracles, and a single 
branch, the Saint Martin sewer, whose four arms cut each 
other at right angles. But the gut of the little Triianderie, 
w^hose entrance was near the Corinth wine-shop, never 
communicated with the sewer of the Rue St. Denis; it falls 
into the Montmartre drain, and that is where Jean Val- 
jean was now. There opportunities for losing himself were 
abundant, for the Montmartre drain is one of the most 
labyrinthine of the old network. Luckily Jean Valjean had 
left behind him the drain of the Halles, whose geometrical 
plan represents a number of interwined topmasts; but he 
had before him more than one embarrassing encounter, and 
m&m than one sixeet corner—for they are streets— offering 
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itself in tlie obs(Mrity as a note of interrogation. In the 
first place on his left, the vast Platrlere drain, a sort ot: 
Chinese puzzle, thrusting forth and intermingling its chaos 
of Ts and Z's under the Post Office, and the rotunda of the 
Halle au hie as far as the Seine, where it terminates in a 
Y; secondly, on his right the curved passage of the Rue du 
Cadran, with its three teeth, which are so many blind al- 
leys; thirdly, on his left the Mail branch, complicated al- 
most at the entrance by a species of fork, and running with 
repeated zigzags to the great cesspool of the Louvre, which 
ramifies in every direction; and lastly, on his right the 
blind alley of the Rue du Jeuneurs, without counting other 
pitfalls, ere he reached the surrounding drain which alone 
could lead him to some issue sufficiently distant to be safe. 

Had Jean Valjean had any notion of all we have just 
stated he w^oiild have quickly perceived, merely by feeling 
the wall, that he was not in the subterranean gallery of the 
Rue St. Denis. Instead of the old carved stone, instead of the 
old architecture, haughty and royal even in the drain, with 
its timber supports and running courses of granite, which 
cost eight hundred livres the toise, he would feel under his 
hand modern cheapness, the economic expedient, brick- 
works supported on a layer of beton, which costs two hun- 
dred francs the metre, that bourgeois masonry, known as 
h petits materiaux, but he knew nothing of all this. 

He advanced anxiously, but calmly, seeing nothing, hear- 
ing nothing, plunged into chance, that is to say, swallowed 
up in Providence. 

By degrees, however, we are bound to state that a cer- 
tain amount of horror beset him, and the shadow w'hich 
enveloped him entered his mind. He was walking in an 
enigma. This aqueduct of the cloaca is formidable, for It 
intersects itself in a vertiginous manner, and it is a mourn- 
ful thing to be caught in this Paris of darknesvS. Jean Val- 
jean was obliged to find, and almost invent, his road without 
seeing it. In this unknown region each step that he ven- 
tured might be his last. How was he to get out of it? would 
he find an issue? would he find it in time? could he pierce 
and penetrate this colossal subterranean sponge with its 
passages of stone? would he meet there some unexpected 
knot of darkness? would he arrive at something inex- 
tricable and impassable? would Marius die of hemorrhage, 
and himself of hunger? would they both end by being lost 
there, and form two skeletons in a corner of this night? 
He did not know; he asked himself all this and could not 
find an answer. The intestines of Paris are a precipice, 
and like the prophet he waa in the monster’s belly. 

He suddenly had a surprise; at the most unexpected 
moment, and without ceasing to walk in a straight line, 
he perceived that he was no longer ascending; the water 
of the gutter plashed against his heels instead of coming 
to his toes. The sewer was now descending; why? was he 
about to reach the Seine suddenly? That danger was great.. 




bat the peril of turning back was greater stiii, ana 

wL^nof proc^ toward tlie Seine; the ridge which 

the soil of Paris makes on the right bank disembogues one 
of its watersheds into the Seine, and the other in the great 
«ewer The crest of this ridge, which determines the divi- 
sion of the waters, designs a most capricious line; the 
highest point is iri the St Avoye sewer, beyond the Rue 
Michel-le-comte, in the Louvre sewer, near the boulevards 
and in the Montmartre drain, near the Halles. This 
highest point Jean Val jean had reached, and he was pro- 
ceeding toward the surrounding sev/er, or in the right diiec- 
tioii. but he knew it not. 

Bach time that he reached a branch he felt the corners, 
and if he found the opening narrower than the passage m 
which he was he did not enter, but continued his march 
correctly judging that any narrower way must end in a blind 
alley, and could only take him from his object, that is to 
say an outlet, He thus avoided the fourfold snare laid for 
him in the darkness by the four labyrinths which we have 

At a certain moment he recognized that he was getting 
from under that part of Paris petrified by the riot, where 
the barricades had suppressed circulation, and returning 
under living and normal Paris. He suddenly heard above 
his head a sound like thunder, distant but continuous; it 
was the rolling of vehicles. + 

He had been walking about half an hour, at least that 
was the calculation he made, and had not thought of rest* 
ing; he had merely changed the hand which held Marius 
up. The darkness was more profound than ever, but tnis 
darkness reassured him. 

Ml at once he saw his shadow before him; it stood out 
upon a faint and almost indistinct redness, which vaguely 
impurpied the roadway at his feet and the vault above his 
head, and glided along the greasy walls of . 

He turned his head in stupefaction, and saw behind him at 
a distance, which appeared immense, a sort of horrible stai 
glistening, which seemed to be looking^ at him. 

It was the gloomy police star rising in the sewer. 

Behind this star there moved confusedly nine or ten 
black, upright, indistinct, and terrible forms. 
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CHAPTER IL 

EXPLANATION. 

The meaning was as follows: on the day of June 6tli a 
battue of the sewers was ordered, for it was feared lest the 
conqiuered should tiy to them as a refuge, and Prefect 
Gisqiiet ordered occult Paris to be searched, while General 
Bugeaud swept public Paris; a double connected operation, 
which required a double strategy of the public force, repre- 
sented above by the army and beneath by the police. Three 
squads of agents and sewer-men explored the subway of 
Paris, the first the right bank, the second the left bank, 
and the third the. Cite. 

The agents were armed with carbines, bludgeons, swords, 
and daggers, and what was at this moment pointed at Jean 
Valjean was the lantern of the round of the right bank. 

This round had Just inspected the winding gallery and 
three blind alleys which are under the Rue du Cadran. 
While the police were carrying their light about there, Jean 
Valjean in his progress came to the entrance of the gallery, 
found it narrower than the main galleiw, and had not entered 
it The police, on coming out of the Cadran galieiT^ fancied 
that they could hear the sound of footsteps in the direction 
of the outer drain, and they were really Jean Valjean’s 
footsteps. The head sergeant of the round raised his lan- 
tern, and the squad began peering into the mist in the di- 
rection whence the noise had come. 

It was an indescribable moment for Jean Vaijean; luck- 
ily, if he saw the lantern well the lantern saw him badly, 
for it was the light and he was the darkness. He was too 
far off, and blended with the blackness of the spot, so he 
dre’w himself up against the wall and stopped. 

However, he did not explain to himself what was mov- 
ing behind him; want of sleep and food and emotion had 
made him to pass into a visionary state. He saw a flash, 
and round this flash, sprites. What was it? he did not 
understand. 

When Jean Valjean stopped the noise ceased; the police 
listened and heard nothing, they looked and saw nothing, 
and hence consulted together. 

There was at that period at that point in the Montmartre 
drain a sort of square called de service, which has since 
been suppressed, owing to the small internal lake which 
the torrents of rain foi’med there, and the squad assem- 
bled on this square. 

Jean Valjean saw them make a sort of circle, and then 
bulldog heads came together and whispered. 



The result of this council held by the watch-dogs was 
that they were mistaken, that there had been no noise, that 
there ^vas nobody there, that it was useless to enter the sur- 
roimdlng server, that it would be time wasted, but that they 
must hasten to the St. Merry drain, for if there -were any- 
thing to be done and any “boussingof' to track, it v/ould be 
there. 

From time to time parties newsole their old insults. In 
18 E 2 the w^ord boussingot formed the transition between the 
word jacobin, no longer current, and the word demagogue, 
at that time almost unused, and which has since done such 
excellent service. 

The sergeant gave orders to left-wheel toward the w^ater- 
slied of the Seine. Had they thought of dividing into two 
squads and going in both directions Jean Valjean would 
have been caught. It is probable that the instructions of 
the Prefecteur, fearing the chance of a fight with a large 
body of insurgents, forbade the round from dividing. The 
squad set out again, leaving Jean Valjean behind, and in all 
this movement he perceived nothing except the eclipse of 
the lantern, which was suddenly turned away. 

Before starting, the sergeant, to satisfy his police con- 
science, discharged his carbine in the direction w^here Jean 
Valjean was. The detonation rolled echoing along the 
crypt, like the rumbling of these Titanic bowels. A piece 
of plaster which fell into the gutter and plashed up the 
water a few yards from Jean Valjean warned him that the 
bullet had struck the vault above his head. 

Measured and slow steps echoed for some time along the 
wooden causew^ay, growing more and more deadened by the 
growing distance; the group of black forms disappeared; 
a light oscillated and floated, forming on the vault a ruddy 
circle, which decreased and disappeared; the silence again 
became profound, the obscurity again became complete, and 
blindness and deafness again took possession of the gloom, 
and Jean Valjean, not daring yet to stir, remained leaning 
for a long time against the wmil, with outstretched ear and 
dilated eyeballs, watching the evanishment of the patrol 
of phantoms. 


CHAPTER III 


THFi TRACKED MAN. 


We must do the police of that day the justice of saying 
that even in the gravest public conjectures they imperturb- 
ably accomplished their duties as watchmen. A riot was 
not In their eyes a pretext to leave the bridle to malefactors, 
and to neglect society for the reason that the government 
was in danger. The ordinary duties were performed cor- 
rectly in addition to the extraordinary duties, and were in 
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no way disturbed. In the midst of an in(?.aleulable politicai 
event, under the pressure of a possible revolution, an agent, 
not ailowing himself to be affected by the insurrection and 
tile barricade, would track a robber. 

Something very like this occurred on the afternoon ot 
June 6, on the right bank of the Seine, a little beyond the 
Pont cles Invalides. 

There is no bank there at the present day, and the ap- 
pearance of the spot has been altered. 

On this slope two men, a certain distance apart, were 
observing each ether; the one in front seemed to be trying 
to get away, while the one behind wanted to catch him up. 

It was like a game of chess played at a distance and 
silently; neither of them seemed to be in a hurry, and lioth 
walked slowly, as if they were afraid that increased speed 
on the part of one would be imitated by the other. It might 
have been called an appetite following a prey, without 
appearing to do so purposely ; the prey was crafty, and kept 
on guard. 

The proportions required between the tracked ferret and 
the tracking dog were ohserved. The one trying to escape 
•wm thin and weak; the cne trying to catch was a tall 
fellow, and evidently a rough customer. 

The first, feeling himself the weaker, avoided the second, 
but did so in a deeply furious way; any one who could 
have observed him would have seen in his eyes the gloomy 
hostility of flight, and all the threat which there is in fear; 
the slope wms deserted, there were no passers-by, not even a 
boatman or raftsman in the boats moored here and there. 

They could only be noticed easily from the opposite quay, 
and any one who had watched them at that distance, would 
have seen that the man in front appeared a bristling, ragged 
and shambling fellow, anxious and shivering under a torn 
blouse, whileThe other was a classic and official personage, 
wearing the frock-coat of authority buttoned up to the chin. 

The reader will probably recognize these two men, were 
he to see them more closely. 

What was the object of the last one ? probably he wished 
to clothe the other man more warmly. 

When a man dressed by the state pursues a man in rags, 
it is in order to make of him also a man dressed by the state. 
The difference of color is the sole question, — to be dressed 
in blue is glorious, to be dressed in red is disagreeable, for 
there is a purple of the lower classes. 

It was probably some disagreeable thing, and some purple 
of this sort, which the first man desired to avoid. 

If the other allowed him to go on ahead, ?nd did not yet 
arrest him, it was, in all appearance, in the hope of seeing 
him arrive at some significative rendezvous and some group 
worth capturing. This delicate operation is called tracking. 

What renders this conjecture highly probable, is the fact 
that the huttoned-up man perceiving from the slope an 
empty fiacre passing, made a sign to the driven the driver 
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j nderstood, evidently perceived with whom he had to 
ileal, turned round, and began following the two men along 
the a nay. This was not perceived by the ragged, shambling 
teilow in front. The hackney coach rolled along under the 
trees of the Champs Elysees, and over the parapet could be 
seen the bust of the driver, whip in hand. 

One of the secret instructions of the police to the agents 
is ‘‘always have a hackney coach at hand in case of need.” 

While each of these men manoeuvred with irreproachable 
strategy, they approached an incline in the quay, which 
s,l lowed drivers coiniBg from Passy to water their horses in 
iho river. This incline has since been suppressed for the 
sake of symmetry, — horses die of thirst, but the eye is 
flattered. 

It was probable that the man in the blouse would ascend 
by this incline in order to try and escape in the Champs 
Elysees, a place adorned with trees, but, to make up for 
that, much frequented by police agents, where the other 
could easily procure assistance. 

This point of the quay is a very little distance from the 
house brought from Moret to Paris in 1824, by Colonel 
Brack, and called the house of Francis I. A piquet is 
always stationed there. 

To the great surprise of his watcher, the tracked man did 
not turn up the road to the wmtering-place, but continued to 
advance along the bank parallel with the quay. 

His position was evidently becoming critical, for unless 
he threw himself into the Seine, what could he do? 

There were no means now left him of returning to the 
ouay, no incline nor no steps, and they were close to the spot 
marked by the turn in the Seine, near the Point de Jena, 
where the bank, gradually contracting, ended in a narrow 
strip, and was lost in the water. There he must inevitably 
find himself blockaded between the tall wall on his right, the 
river on his left and facing him, and authority at his heels. 

It is true that this termination of the bank was masked 
from sight by a pile of rubbish seven feet high, the result of 
some demolition. But did this man hope to conceal himself 
profitably behind this heap? the expedient would have been 
puerile. He evidently did not dream of that, for the inno- 
cence of robbers does not go so far. 

The pile of rubbieh formed on the water-side a sort of 
eminence extending in a promonotory to the quay wall; the 
pursued man reached this small mound and went round it, 
so that he was no longer seen by the other. 

The latter, not seeing, was not seen, and he took advan- 
tage of this to give up all dissimulation and walk very fast. 
In a few minutes he reached the heap and turned it, but 
there stood stupefied. 

The man he was pursuing was not there, it was a total 
eclipse of the man in the blouse. The bank did not run more 
than thirty yards beyond the heap, and then plunged under 
the water which \vashecl the quay wall. 
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Tim fugitive could not have thrown himself into the Seine, 
or have climbed up the quay wall, without being seen by 
his pursuer. What had become of him? 

The man in the buttoned-up coat walked to the end of the 
bank and stood there for a moment, thoughtfully, with 
clenched fists and scowling eye. All at once he smote his 
forehead; he had just perceived, at the point where the 
ground ended and the water began, a wide, low, arched, iron 
grating, provided with a heavy lock, and three massive 
hinges. This grating, a sort of grate pierced at the bottom 
of the quay, opened on the river as much as on the bank, 
and a black stream poured from under it into the Seine. 

Beyond the heavy rusty bars could be distinguished a 
sort of arched and dark passage. 

The man folded his arms and looked at the grating 
reproachfully, and this look not being sufficient, he tried to 
push it open, he shook it, but it offered a sturdy resistance. 
It was probable that it had just been opened, although no 
sound had been heard, a singular thing with so rusty a gate, 
but it was certain that it had been closed again. This indi- 
cated that the man who had opened the gate had not a 
pick-lock but a key. 

This evidence at once burst on the mind of the man 
who was trying to open the grating, and drew from him this 
indignant apostrophe: 

“That is strong! a government key!’* 

Then, calming himself immediately, he expressed a 
whole eternal world of ideas by this outburst of mono- 
syllables, marked by an almost ironical accent: 

“Stay, stay, stay, stay.” 

This said, hoping we know not what, either to see the 
man come out or others enter, he posted himself on the watch 
behind the heap of rubbish, with the patient rage of a yard- 
mastiff. On its side, the hackney coach which regulated 
itself by all his movements, stopped above him near the 
parapet The driver, foreseeing a long halt, put on his 
horses the nose bag full of damp oats so well known to the 
Parisians upon whom the government, we may remark par- 
enthetically, places it sometimes. The few passers over the 
Pont de Jena, before going on, turned their heads to look 
for a moment at these motionless objects, — the man on the 
bank and the hackney coach on the quay. 
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CHAPTER’IV. 

HE TOO BEARS THE' CROSS. , 

Jean Yaljean had resumed his march, and had not 

3'fcopped again. ' 

This march grew more and more laborious; for the level 
of tliese passages varies; the average height is about five 
feet six inches and was calculated for a man’s stature, 
.iean Yaljean was compelled to stoop so as not to dash Marius 
r gainst the roof, and was forced at each moment to bend 
down, then draw himself up and incessantly feel the w'all. 
The dampness of the stones and of the flooring rendered 
them bad supports, either for the hand or the foot, and he 
tottered in the hideous dungheap of the city. The inter- 
mittent flashes of the street gratings only appeared at 
lengthened intervals, and were so faint that the bright 
sunshine seemed to be moonlight; all the rest was fog, 
miasma, opaqueness, and blackness. Jean Yaljean was hun- 
gry and thirsty, the latter most, and it was like the sea, 
there was water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink. 
His strength, which, as we know, was prodigious, and but 
slightly diminished by age, owing to his chaste and sober 
life, was however, beginning to give way; fatigue assailed 
him, and his decreasing strength increased the weight of 
his burden. Marius, who was perhaps dead, was heavy, like 
all inert bodies, but Jean Yaljean held him so that his chest 
was not aff acted, and he could breathe with pressure. He 
felt between his legs the rapid gliding of rats, and one was 
so startled as to bite him. From time to time a gush of 
fresh air came through the gratings, which revived him. 

It might be about three p. m. when he reached the ex- 
teimal sewer and was at first amazed by the sudden 
widening. 

He unexpectedly found himself in a gallery whose two 
walls his outstretched arms did not reach, and under an 
arch which his head did not touch. The grand sewer, in 
fact, is eight feet in width by seven high. 

At the point where the Montmartre drain joins the grand 
sewer two ether subterranean galleries, that of the Rue de 
i^i’ovenee and that of the Abattoir, from cross roads. Be- 
tween these four ways a less sagacious man would have been 
undecided, but Jean Yaljean selected the widest, that is to 
say, the encircling sewer. But here the question came back 
again: Should he ascend or descend? He thought that the 
situation was pressing, and that he must at all risks now 
reach the Seine, in other words, descend, so he turned to the 
left 
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It was fortunate that he did so, for it would be an error 
to suppose that the encircling sewer has two issues, one 
toward Bercy, the other toward Passy, and that it is, as its 
name indicates, the subterranean belt of Paris on the right 
bank. The grand sewer, which is nought else, it must be 
borne in mind, than the old Menilmontant stream, leads, if 
you ascend it, to a blind alley, that is to say, to its old 
starting-point, a spring at the foot of the Menilmontant 
mound. It has no direct communication with the branch 
which collects the waters of Paris after leaving the Popin- 
coiirt quarter, and which falls into the Seine by the Arnelot 
sewer above the old isle of Louviers. This branch, which 
completes the collecting sewer, is separated from it under 
the Rue Menilmontant by masonry- work, which marks 
where the waters divide to run up-stream and down-stream. 
If Jean Valjean had remounted the gallery he would have 
arrived, exhausted by fatigue and dying, at a wall; he 
would have been lost. 

Strictly speaking, by going back a little way entering the 
passage of ies Pilles du Calvaire, on condition that he did 
not hesitate at the subterranean dial of the Boucherat cross- 
roads, by taking the St. Louis passage, then on the left the 
St. Giles trench, then by turning to the right and avoiding 
the St. Sebastian gallery, he might have reached the Arnelot 
sewer, and then if he did not lose his way in the species of 
F which is under the Bastille, he wmuld have reached the 
issue on the Seine near the arsenal. But for that he must 
have thoroughly known, in all its ramifications and pierc- 
ings, the enormous madrepore of the sewer. Now we dwell 
on the fact that he knew nothing of this frightful labyrinth 
in which he was marching, and had he been asked where he 
was he would have replied, — In night. 

His instinct served him well; going down, in fact, was 
the only salvation possible. 

He left on his right the two passages which ramify in 
the shape of a claw under the Rues Laffitte and St. Georges, 
and the long bifurcate corridor of the Ghaussee d’Antin. 

A little beyond an affluant, which was probably the Made- 
leine branch, he stopped, for he was very weary. A large 
grating, probably the one in the Rue d’ Anjou, produced an 
almost bright light. Jean Valjean, with the gentle move- 
ments which a brother would bestow on a wounded brother, 
laid Maiuus on the banquette of the drain, and his white face 
gleamed under the white light of the trap as from the 
bottom of a tomb. His eyes were closed, his hair was 
attached to his forehead like pincers dried in blood, his 
hands were hanging and, dead, his limbs cold, and blood was 
clotted at the corner of his lips. Coagulated blood had 
collected in his cravat knot, his shirt entered the wounds, 
and the cloth of his coat rubbed the gaping edges of the 
quivering flesh. Jean Valjean, removing the clothes with 
the tips of his fingers, laid his hand on his chest— the heart 
still beat Jean Valjean tore up his shirt, bandaged the 
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wounds as well as lie could, and stopped the blood that w^as 
flowing:; then stooping down in this half daylight over 
?vlarliis, who was still unconscious and almost breathless, he 
'.looked at, him ■., with indescribable hatred. In- moving 
,I\lariiis’ clothes he had. found in his pockets two things, the 
loaf, wliicli lie had forgotten the previous evening, .and, his 
pocket-book. He ate the bread and opened the pocket-book. 
On theiirst page lie read, the lines .written by Marius, as wll!' ■ 
be reiiieiiibereci:. 

' t‘My iia.me is Marius Pontmercy, carry my body to my ' 
graiKlfatiier’s, M. '.Gillenorniand, No. 6, Rue des Pilles du 
.Calvaire, ill tlie Marais.’’; 

Jean Valjean read by the light of the grating these lines, 
and I'emained for a time as it were, absorbed in himself, 
and repeating in a loiv voice, M. Gillenormancl, No. 6, Rue des 
Pilles. du Calvaire. He returned the portfolio to Marius’ 
pocket; he Jiad eaten, and his strength had come back to 
him. He raised Marins again, carefully laid his head on his 
right shoulder, and began descending the sewer. 

The grand sewer, running the thalweg of the valley of 
Menilmontant, is nearly two leagues in length, and is paved 
for a considerable portion of the distance. 

This nominal torch of the streets of Paris, with which we 
enlighten for the reader Jean Valjean’s subterranean march, 
he did not possess. Nothing informed what zone of the city 
he v/as traversing, nor what distance he had gone, still the 
growing paleness of the flakes of light which he met from 
time to time indicated to him that the sun was retiring from 
the pavement, and that day would soon be ended, and the 
rolling of vehicles over his head, which had become inter- 
mittent instead of continuous, and then almost ceased, 
proved to him that he was no longer under central Paris, and 
was approaching some solitary region, near the external 
boulevards or most distant quays, "where there are fewer 
houses and streets, and the drain has fewer gratings. The 
obscurity thickened around Jean Valjean; still he con- 
tinued to advance, groping his way in the shadow. 

This shadow suddenly became terrible. 


CHAPTER V. 

FOR SAND AS WELL AS WOMAN THERE- IS A 
FINESSE WHICH IS PERFIDY. 

He felt that he w-as entering water, and that he had under 
his feet no longer stone but mud. 

It often happens on certain coasts of Britany or Scot- 
land, that a man, wdiether traveller or fisherman, wuxlking 
at low water on the sands some distance from the coast 
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suddenly perceives that during the last few minutes he 
has found some difficulty in w-aiking. The shore beneath 
his feet is like pitch, his heels are attached to it, it is no 
longer sand but bird-lime; the sand is perfectly dry, bui 
at every step taken, so soon as the foot is raised the inipriiv;- 
it leaves fills with water. The eye, however, has perceived 
no change, the immense expanse is smooth and calm, all 
the sand seems alike, nothing distinguishes the soil from 
that which is no longer so, and the little merry swuirm of 
water-fieas continue to leap tumultuously round the feet of 
the wfayfarer. The man follows his road, turns toward the 
land, and tries to approach the coast, not that he is aiarnied: 
alarmed at what? Still he feels as if the heaviness of his 
feet increased at every step that he takes; all at once he 
sinks in, sinks in two or three inches. He is decided kv 
not on the right road, and stops to look about him. Sud- 
denly he looks at his feet, but they have disappeared, the 
sand covers them. He draws his feet out of the sand and 
tries to turn back, but he sinks in deeper still.. The sand 
comes up to his ankle, he pulls it out and turns to 
his left, 'When the sand comes to his knee, he turns to the 
right, and the sand comes, up to his thigh, then he recog- 
nizes with indescribable terror that he is caught in a quick- 
sand, and has under him the frightful medium in which 
a man can no more walk than a fish can swim. He throws 
away his load, if he have one, and lightens himself like a 
ship in distress; but it. is too late, for the sand is already 
above his knees. He calls out, waves his hat or handker- 
chief, but the sand gains on him more and more. If t.he 
shore is deserted, if land is too distant, if the qiiicksaiid is 
too ill-famed, if there is no hero in the vicinity, it is all 
over with him, and he is compelled to be swallow'ed up. 
He is condemned to that long, awful, implacable interment, 
impossible to delay or hasten, which lasts hours, ’which 
never ends, -which seizes you when erect., free, and in per- 
fect health, which drags you hy the feet, which, at every 
effort you attempt, every cry you utter, drags you a little 
deeper; which seems to punish you for your resistance by 
a redoubled clutch, which makes a man slowly enter Ibt? 
ground while allowing him ample time to regard the houses, 
the trees, the green fields, the smoke from the villages on 
the plain, the sails cf the vessels on the sea, the birds 
that fly and sing, the sun, and the sky. A quicksand is a 
sepulchre that converts itself into a tide, and ascends 
from the bottom of the earth toward a living man. Each 
minute is an inexorable sexton. The wretch tries to sit, 
to lie down, to walk, to crawl; all the movements that he 
makes bury him; he draws himself up. and only sinks 
deeper; he feels himself being swallowed up; he yells, 
implores, cries to the clouds, writhes his arms, and grows 
liesperate. Then he is on, the sand up to his waist'; the 
sand reaches his chest, he is but a bust. He vamos his 
hmiu, utters furious groans,, digs his nails Into the sand. 
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tries to hold by a pebble, raises himself on his elbows to 
tear up a weak sea-weed, and sobs frenziedly; but the sand 
mounts. 11 reaches his shoulders, it reaches his neck, the 
face alone is visible now\ The mouth cries, and the sand 
fills it, and then there is a silence. The eyes still look, 
Init the sand closes them, and there is night. Then the 
forehead sinks, and a little hair waves above the sand; a 
hand emerges, digs up the sand, is waved, and disappears. 
It is a sinister effa, cement of a man. At times the rider is 
swallowed up -with his horse, at times the carter with his 
cart; it is a shipwreck otherwise than in the water, it is 
the land drowning man. The land penetrated by the ocean 
becomes a snare, it offers itself as a plain, and opens like, 
a wave. The abyss has its acts of treachery. 

Such a mournful adventure, always possible on some 
sea-shore, was always possible some thirty years ago in 
the sewer of Paris. 

Before the important works began in 18S3 the subway 
of Paris was subjected to sudden breakings-in. 

The water filtered through a subjacent and peculiarly 
friable soil; and the roadway, if made of paving-stones, as 
in the old drains, or of concrete upon beton, as in the new 
galleries, saving no support, bent. A bend in a planking of 
this nature is a crevice, and a crevice is a bursting in. The 
roadway broke away for a certain length, and such a gap, 
a gulf or mud, was called in the special language fontis. 
What is a fontis? it is the quicksand of the sea-shore sud- 
denly met with underground; it is the quicksand of St. 
Michel In a sewer. The moistened soil is in a state of fusion, 
all its particles are held in suspense in a shifting medium; 
it is not land and it is not water. The depth is at times 
very great. Nothing can be more formidable than meeting 
with such a thing; if water predominates death is quick, 
for a man is drowned; if earth predominate, death is slow, 
for he is sucked down. 

Can our readers imagine such a death? If it be fright- 
ful to sink in a quicksand on the sea-shore what is it in a 
cloaca? instead of fresh air, daylight, a clear horizon, vast 
sounds, the free clouds from which life rains, the bark 
perceived in the distance, that hope under every form, of 
possible passers-by, of possible help up to the last minute — 
instead of all this, deafness, blindness, a black archway, 
the Interior of a tomb already made, death in the mud under 
a tombstone! slow asphyxia by uncleanliness, a sarcopha- 
gus where asphyxia opens its claws in the filth, and clutches 
you by the throat; fetidness mingled with the death-rattle, 
mud Instead of sand, sulphuretted hydrogen in lieu of the 
hurricane, ordure instead of the ocean! and to call and 
gnash the teeth, and wmithe and struggle and expire, with 
this enormous city which knows nothing of it above one’s 
head. 


Inexpressible the horror of dying thus! death sometimes 
expiates its atrocity by a certain terrible dignity. On the 
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pyre, in shipwreck a man may be great; in the -.aames^ as 
ill the foam, a superb attitude is possible, and a man trans- 
figures liimseif. But in this case it is not so; for the death 
is unclean. It is humiliating to expire in such a way, and 
the last hoating visions are abject. Mud is the synonym 
of shame, and is little, ugly, and infamous. To die in a 
■butt' of Malmsey^ like., Clarence — very well; but in a 'Sew.er 
like Escoiibleau is horrible. To struggle in it is hideous, 
for at the same time as a man is dying, he is wallowing. 
There is enough darkness for it ,to be Hell, and enough mud 
for it to be merely a slough, and the dying man does not 
know whether lie is about to become a spectre or a frog. 

Everywhere else the sepulchre is sinister, but here it is 
deformed. 

The depth of the fontis varied, as did their length and 
density, according to the nature of the sub-soil. At times 
a fontis was three or four feet deep, at times eight or ten, 
and sometimes it was bottomless. In one the mud was 
almost solid, in another nearly liquid. In the Lunidre 
fontis, a man would have taken a day in disappearing, while 
he would have been devoured in five minutes by the Phelip- 
peaux slough. The mud bears more or less well according 
to its degree of density, and a lad escapes where a man is 
lost. The first law of safety is to throw away every sort 
of loading, and every sewer-man ^vho felt the ground giving 
way under him began by getting rid of his basket of "tools. 

The fontis had various causes, friability of soil, some 
convulsion beyond man’s depth, violent summer showers, 
the incessant winter rain, and long fine rains. At times 
the weight of the surrounding houses upon a marshy or 
sandy soil broke the roofs of the subterranean galleries and 
made them shrink, or else it happened that the road-way 
broke and split up under the terrific pressure. The pile 
of the Pantheon destroyed in this way about a century ago 
a portion of the cellars in -the Montagne Ste. Genevieve. 
When a sewer gave way under the weight of the houses, 
the disorder was expressed above in the street by a sort of 
saw-toothed parting between the paving-stones. This rent 
was developed in a serpentine line, along the whole length 
of the injured drain, and in such a case, the evil being 
visible, the remedy might be prompt. It often happened 
also that the internal ravage was not revealed by any scar 
outside, and in that case, woe to the sewer -men. Entering 
the injured drain incautiously, they might he lost in it. 
The old registers mention several nightmen buried in this 
manner in the fontis. They mention several names, among 
others that of the sewer-man swallowed up in a slough 
under the opening on the Rue Cardme-Prenant, of the name 
of Blaise Poutrain;’ this Blaise was brother of Nicholas 
Poutraln, who w-as the last sexton of the cemetery called 
the Charnier des Innocents in 1785, when that cemetery 
expired. 

There was also the young and charming Vicomte 
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ci’EseoiibTeaii, to whom we have alluded, one of the heroes 
of the siege of Lerida, wdiere the assault was made in silk 
stockings and with violins at their head. L’Escoubleau, 
surprised one night with liis cousin, the Duchesse rie Sour- 
dis, drowuied himself in a cesspool of the Beaiitrellis drain, 
where he had taken refuge to escape the Due. Madame cle 
Sourdis, w^hen informed of this death, asked for her smell- 
ing-bottle, and forgot to weep through inhaling her suits. 
In such a case there is no love that holds out, the cloaca 
extinguishes it. Hero refuses to wash the corpse of Leandor, 
and Tlilsbe stops her nose in the presence of Fyramus, 
.saying, Penh! 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE PONTIS. 

Jean Valjean found himself in presence of a fontis: this 
sort of breaking in was frequent at that day in the sub- 
soil of the Champs Blysees, which v/as difficult to manage, 
and most injurious to underground drains owing to its 
extreme fluidity. This fluidity exceeds even the inconsist- 
ency of the sands of St. George’s district, ■which could only- 
foe overcome by laying rubble on foeton, and of the gas- 
infected clay strata in the Quai-tier des Martyrs, which are 
so liquid, that a passage could only be effected under the 
Galerie des Martyrs by means of an iron tube. When in 
1S3G the authorities demolished and rebuilt under the Fau- 
bourg St. Honore the old stone drain in which Jean Valjean 
is now engaged, the shifting sand which is the subsoil of the 
Champs Elysees as far as the Seine offered such an obstacle 
that the operation lasted six months, to the great annoy- 
ance of those living on the water-side, especially such as had 
mansions and coaches. The works were more than difficult, 
they were dangerous, but we must allow that it rained for 
four and a half months, and the Seine overflowed 'thrice. 

The fontis which Jean Valjean came across was occa- 
sioned by the shower of the previous evening. A giving 
way of the pavement, which was badly supported by the 
subjacent sand, had produced a deposit of rain water, and 
when the Altering had taken place the ground broke in, 
and the road-way, being dislocated, fell into the mud. How 
far? it was impossible to say, for the darkness was denser 
there than anywhere else; it was a slough of mud in a 
cavern of night. 

Jean Valjean felt the pavement depart from under him 
as he entered the slough ; there was water at top and mud 
underneath. He must pass it, for it was impossible to turn 
back: Marius was dying, and Jean Valjean worn out. Where 
els© couM he go? Jean Valjean advanced; the slough 
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appeared of but slight depth at the first few steps, but as 
lie advanced his legs sank in. He soon had mud up to the 
middle of the leg, and water up to the middle of the knee 
He walked along, raising Marius with both arms as high 
as he could above the surface of the water; the mud now 
came up to his knees and the water to his waist. He could 
no longer draw back, and he sank in deeper and deeper. 
This mud, dense enough for the weight of one man, could 
not evidently bear two; Marius and Jean Valjean might 
have had a chance of getting out separately, but, for all 
that, Jean Valjean continued to advance, bearing the dying 
man, who was perhaps a corpse. 

The w^ater came up to his armpits, and he felt himself 
drowning; he could scarce move in the depth of mud in 
'Which he was standing, for the density which was the sup- 
port was also the obstacle. He still kept Marius up, and 
advanced with an extraordinary expenditure of strength, 
but he was sinking. He had only his head out of water, 
and his two arms sustaining Marius. In the old paintings 
of the Deluge there is a mother holding her child in the 
same way. 

As he still sank he threw back his face to escape the 
water and to he able to breathe; any one who saw him in the 
darkness would have fancied he saw a mask floating on 
the gloomy waters; he vaguely perceived above him Mar- 
ius’s hanging head and livid face; he made a desperate 
effort, and advanced his foot, which struck against some- 
thing solid, a resting-place. It was high time. 

He drew himself up, and writhed and rooted himself 
with a species of fury upon this support. It produced on 
him the effect of the first step of a staircase reascending 
to life. 

This support met with in the mud, at the supreme mo- 
ment, was the beginning of the other side of the roadway, 
which had fallen in without breaking, and bent under the 
water like a plank In a single piece. A well-constructed 
pavement forms a curve, and possesses such firmness. This 
fragment of roadway, partly submerged, but solid, was a 
real incline, and once upon it they were saved. Jean Val- 
jean ascended it, and attained the other side of the slough. 

On leaving the water his foot caught against a stone and 
he fell on his knees. He found that this was Just, and 
remained on them for some time, wdth his soul absorbed 
in wmrds addressed to God. 

He rose, shivering, chilled, bent beneath the dying man 
he carried, dripping with filth, but with his soul full ol 
strange brightness. 




CHAPTER VIL 

.SOMETIMES, WE, GET -AGROUND WHEN WE EXPECT 
TO GET ASHORE. 

He set out once again, stili, if he had not left his life in 
the fontis, he seemed to have left his strength there. This 
supreme eltort had exhausted him, and his fatigue was now' 
so great that he was obliged to rest every three or four 
paces, to take breath, and lean against the w’-alL Once he 
was obliged to sit dowui on the banquette in order to alter 
Marius’ position, and believed that he should remain there. 
But if his vigor were dead his energy was not so, and he 
rose again. 

He walked desperately, almost quickly, went thus one 
hundred yards without raising his head, almost without 
breathing, and all at once ran against the wall. He had 
reached an elbow of the drain, and on arriving head down 
at the turning, came against the wall. Pie raised his eyes, 
and at the end of the passage down there, far, very far, 
perceived a light. But this time it was no terrible light, 
but white, fair light. It was daylight. 

Jdan Valjean saw the outlet. 

A condemned soul that suddenly saw from the middle 
of the furnace the issue from Gehenna would feel what 
Jean Valjean felt. It w-ould fly wildly with the stumps of 
its burnt wings toward the radiant gate. Jean Valjean no 
longer felt fatigue, he no longer felt Marius’ weight, he 
found again his muscles of steel, and ran rather than 
walked. As he drew nearer, the outlet became more dis- 
tinctly designed; it was an arch, not so tall as the roof, 
which gradually contracted, and not so wide as the gallery^ 
which grew narrower at the same time as the roof became 
lowered. The tunnel finished inside in the shape of a 
funnel, a faulty reduction, imitated from the wickets of 
houses of correction, logical in a prison, but illogical in a 
drain, and which has since been corrected. 

Jean Valjean reached the issue and then stopped; it 
was certainly the outlet, but they could not get out 

The arch was closed by a strong grating, and this grat- 
ing, which apparently rarely turned on its oxydized hinges, 
was fastened to the stone wall by a heavy lock, which, red 
with rust, seemed an enormous brick. The key-hole was 
'fusible, as w^ell as the bolt deeply plunged into its iron box. 
It was one of those Bastile locks of which ancient Paris was 
so prodigal. Beyond the grating were the open air, the river, 
daylight, the band, very narrow, but sufficient to depart. 
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the distant quays, Paris, that gulf in wliicli a man hides 
himself so easily, the wide horizon, and liberty. On the 
right could be distinguished, down the river, the Pont de 
Jena, and up it the Pont des Invalides; the spot w'ould 
have been a favorable one to await night ^ and escape. It 
was one of the most solitaiT points in Paris, the bank fac- 
ing the Gros-Caillou. The files went in and out through 
the gx*ating bars. It might be about half-past eight in the 
evening, and the day was drawing in; Jean Vaijean laid 
Marius along the wall on the dry part of the way, then 
walked up to the grating and seized the bars with both 
hands; the shock was frenzied? but the effect nil. The grat- 
ing did not stir. Jean Vaijean seized the bars one after 
the other, hoping he might he able to break out the least 
substantial one, and employ it as a lever to lift the gate off 
the hinges or break the lock, but not a bar stirred. A tiger’s 
teeth are not more solidly set in their jaws. Without a 
lever it was impossible to open the grating, and the obstacle 
was invincible. 

Must he finish, then, there? what should he do? what 
would become of him? he had not the strength to turn back 
and recommence the frightful journey which he had already 
made. Moreover, how was he to cross again that slough 
from which he had only escaped by a miracle? And after 
the slough, was there not the police squad, which he 
assuredly would not escape twice; and then where should 
he go, and what direction take? following the slope -would 
not lead to his object, for if he reached another outlet, he 
would find it obstructed by an iron plate or a grating. All 
the issues were indubitably closed in that "vay; accident 
had left the grating by which they entered open, but it 
was plain that ail the other mouths of the sewer were 
closed. They had only succeeded in escaping into a prison. 

It was ail over, and all that Jean Vaijean had done was 
useless: God opposed it. 

They were both caught in the dark and immense web 
of death, and Jean Vaijean felt the fearful spider already 
running along the black threads in the darkness. 

He turned his back to the grating and fell on the pave- 
ment near Marius, who was still motionless, and whose 
head had fallen between his knees. There was no outlet, 
that was the last drop of agony. 

Of whom did he think in this profound despondency? 
Neither of himself nor of Marius! of Cosette. 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 

THE TORN COAT-SKIRT. 

In the midst of his annihilation a hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and a low voice said: 

'‘Half ' shares/’ ■ ' 

Some one in this shadow? As nothing so resembles a 
dream as despair, Jean Vaijean fancied that he was dream- 
ing. He had not heard a footstep. Was it possible? 

He raised his eyes, and a man was standing before him. 
This man was dressed in a blouse, his feet were naked, and 
he held his shoes in his hand; he had evidently taken 
them off in order to be able to reach Jean Vaijean without 
letting his footsteps be heard. 

Jean Vaijean had not a moment’s hesitation; however 
unexpected the meeting might be, the man was known to 
him: it was Th^nardier. 

Although, so to speak, aroused with a start, Jean Vaijean, 
accustomed to alarms and to unexpected blows, which it is 
necessary to parry quickly, at once regained possession of all 
his presence of mind. Besides, the situation could not be 
worse; a certain degree of distress is not capable of any 
crescendo, and Thenardier himself could not add any black- 
ness to this night. There was a moment’s expectation. 
Thenardier, raising his right hand to the level of his fore- 
head, made a screen of it; then he drew his eyebrows 
together with a wink, which, with a slight pinching of the 
lips, characterizes the sagacious attention of a man who is 
striving to recognize another. He did not succeed. Jean 
Vaijean, as we said, was turning his back to the light, and 
was besides so disfigured, so filthy, and blood-stained, that 
he could not have been recognized in broad daylight. On 
the other hand, Thenardier, with his face lit up by the light 
from the grating, a cellar brightness, it is true, livid but 
precise in his lividness, leapt at once into Jean Valjean’s 
eyes, to employ the energetic popular metaphor. This in- 
equality of conditions sufficed to insure some advantage to 
Jean Vaijean in the mysterious duel which was about to 
begin between the two situations and the two men. The 
meeting took place between Jean Vaijean masked and 
Thenardier unmasked. Jean Vaijean at once perceived that 
Thenardier did not recognize him; and they looked at each 
other silently in this gloom, as if taking one another’s meas- 
ure. Thenardier was the first to break the silence. 

“How do you mean to get out?” 

Jean Vaijean not replying, Thenardier continued: 

“It is impossible to pick the lock: and yet you must get 
out of here.” 
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“That is true,” said Jean Valjean. 

“Weilj then, half shares.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You have killed the man, very good, and I have the 

■key.” ■■■■■• ■^ 

TJienarclier pointed to Marius, and continued, “I do not 
know you, hut you must he a friend, and I wish to help you.” 

Jean Valjean began to understand. Thenardier took him 
for an assassin. The latter continued: 

“Listen, mate, you did not kill this man without looking 
to see what lie had in his pockets. Give me my half and I 
open the gate,” . . 

And hair drawing a heavy key from under his ragged 
blouse, he added: 

“Would you like to see how the key is made? look here.” 

.jonii Valjean was so astounded that he doubted whether 
what ho saw was real. It was Providence appearing in a 
horrible form, and the good angel issuing from the ground 
in the shape of Thenardier. The latter thrust his hand 
into a wide pocket hidden under his blouse, drew out a rope, 
and handed it to Jean Valjean. 

“There,” he said, “I give you the I'ope in the bargain.” 

“What am I to do with the rope?” 

“You also want a stone, but you will find that outside, as 
there is a heap of them,” 

“What am I to do with a stone?” 

“Why, you ass, as you are going to throw the cove into 
the river you want a rope and a stone, or else the body will 
float on the water.” 

Jean Valjean took the rope mechanically, and Thenardier 
snapped his fingers as if a sudden idea had occurred to him. 

“Hilloli, mate, how did you manage to get through that 
slough? I did not dare venture into it. Peuh! you do not 
smell pleasant.” 

After a pause he added : 

“I ask you questions, but you are right not to answer: it 
is an apprenticeship for the magistrate’s ugly quarter of an 
hour. And then, by not speaking at all a man runs no 
risk of speaking too loud. No matter, though I can not see 
your face and do not know your name, you would do wrong 
in supposing that I do not know who you are and what you 
want. I know all about it; you have smashed that swell a 
little, and now want to get rid of him somewhere. You 
prefer the river, that great nonsense-hider, and I will help 
you out of the hobble. It is my delight to aid a good fellow 
in trouble.” 

While commending Jean Valjean for his silence it was 
plain that he v/as trying to make him speak. He pushed his 
shoulder, so as to be able to see his profile, and exclaimed, 
though without raising the pitch of his voice: ' 

“Talking of the slough, you are a precious ass. Why did 
you not throw the man into it?” 

Jean. Valjean preserved silence* 
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Tlienardier continued, raising liis rag of a cravat to tlie 
Adam’s apple, a gesture which completes the capable air of 
a serious man. 

“Really, you may have acted sensibly, for the workmen 
v/ho went to-morrow to stop up the hole wmuld certainly 
have foimd the swell, and your trail wmuld be followed up. 
Some one has passed through the sew^er; who? how did he 
get out? was he seen to do so? The police are full of sense; 
the drain is a traitor, and denounces you. Such a fiend is a 
rarity, it attracts attention, for few people employ the sewer 
for their little business, wdiile the river belongs to everybody, 
and Is the real grave. At the end of a month your man is 
fished up at the nets of St. Cloud: well, who troubles himself 
about that? it’s cold meat, that’s all. Who killed the man? 
Paris, and .-justice makes no inquiries. You acted wisely.” 

The more loquacious Thenardier became, the more silent 
Jean Valjean was. Thenardier shook his shoulder again. 

"■And now let’s settle ou)‘ business. You have seen my 
key, so show me your money.” 

Thenardier was haggard, firm, slightly menacing, but re*- 
markably friendly. 

There was one strange fact: Thenar dier’s manner was 
not simple; he did not appear entirely at his ease: while not 
affecting any mysterious air, he spoke in a low voice. 
From time to time he laid his finger on his lip, and mut- 
tered '‘Chut!” it was difficult to guess why, for there were 
only themselves present. Jean Valjean thought that other 
bandits were probably hidden in some corner no great 
distance off, and that Thenardier was not anxious to share 
with them. The latter continued: 

"Now- for a finish. How much had the swell about him?” 

Jean Valjean felt in his pockets. 

It was as will be remembered, always his rule to have 
money about him, for the gloomy life of expedients to which 
he was condemned rendered it a law for him. This time, 
however, he was unprovided. In putting on upon the 
previous evening his National Guard uniform, he forgot, 
mournfully absorbed as he was, to take out his pocket-book, 
and he had only some change in his waistcoat-pocket. He 
turned out his pocket, which was saturated with slime, and 
laid on the banquette a louis d’or, two five-franc pieces and 
•five or six double sous. 

Thenardier thrust out his lower lip with a significant 
twist of the neck. 

"You did not kill him for much,” he said. 

He began most familiarly feeling in Jean Valjean and 
Marius’ pockets, and Jean Valjean, who was most anxious 
to keep his back to the light, allowed him to do so. While 
feeling in Marius’ coat, Thenardier, with the dexterity of a 
conjurer, managed to tear off, without Jean Valjean perceiv- 
ing the fact, a strip, which he concealed under his blouse; 
probably thinking that this piece of clpth might help him to 
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recognize hereafter the assassinated man and the assassin. 
However, he found no more than the thirty francs. 

“It is true/' he said; “one with the other, you have no 
more than that/* 

And forgetting his phrase half-shares, he took all. He 
hesitated a little at the double sous, hut on reflection he 
took them, too, w’-hile grumbling, “I don't care, it is killing 
people too cheaply.*’ 

This done, he again took the key from under his blouse. 

“Now,* my friend, you must he off. It is here as at the 
fairs; you pay when you go out. You have paid, so you can 
go.’* 

And he began laughing. We may be permitted to doubt 
whether he had the pure and disinterested intention of 
saving an assassin, when he gave a stranger the help of this 
key, and allowed anj?- one hut himself to pass through this 
gate.' 

Thenardier helped Jean Valjean to replace Marius on 
his back, and then proceeded to the grating on the tips of his 
naked feet. After making Jean Valjean a sign to follow him, 
he placed his finger on his lip, and remained for some 
seconds as if. in suspense; hut when the inspection was over 
he put the key in the lock. The bolt slid, and the gate 
turned on its hinges without grinding or creaking. It was 
plain that this grating and these hinges, carefully oiled, 
opened more frequently than might be supposed. This 
gentleness was iil-omened; it spoke of furtive comings and 
goings, of the mysterious entrances and exits of night-men, 
and the crafty foot fall of crime. The sewer was evidently 
an accomplice of some dark band, and this taciturn grating 
was a receiver. 

Thenardier held the door ajar, left just room for Jean 
Valjean to pass, relocked the gate, and plunged back into the 
darkness, making no more noise than a breath; he seemed to 
walk with the velvety pads of a tiger. 

A moment later this hideous providence disappeared, and 
Jean Valjean was outside. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'V MARIUS APPEA TO A CONNOISSEUR. ' 

He let Marius slip down on to the bank. 

They were outside; the miasmas, the darkness, the 
horror,' were behind him; the healthy, pure, living, joyous, 
freely respirable air inundated him. All around him was 
silence, but it was the charming silence of the sun setting 
in the full azure. Twilight was passing, and night, the great 
liberator, the friend of all those who need a cloak of dark- 
ness to escape from an agony, was at hand. The sky 
offered itself on all sides like an enormous calm, and the river 
rippled up to his feet with the sound of a kiss. The aerial 
dialogue of the nests bidding each other good-night in the 
elms of the Champs Elysees w^as audible. A few stars, 
faintly studding the pale blue of the zenith 
formed in the immensity little imperceptible flashes. 
Night unfolded over Jean Valjean’s head all the 
sweetness or infinitude. It was the undecided and exqui- 
site hour which says neither yes nor no. There was already 
sufficient night for a man to lose himself in it a short dis- 
tance off, and yet sufficient daylight to recognize any one 
close by. 

Jean Valjean was for a few seconds irresistibly over- 
come by all this august and caressing serenity. There are 
minutes of oblivion in which suffering gives up harassing 
the wretch ; all is eclipsed in the thought: peace covers the 
dreamer like a light, and under the gleaming twilight the 
soul shines in imitation of the sky which is becoming illu- 
mined. Jean Valjean could not refrain from contemplating 
the vast clear obscure which he had above him, and pen- 
sively took a bath or ecstacy and prayer in the majestic 
silence of the eternal heavens. Then, as if the feeling of 
duty returned to him, he eagerly bent down over Marius, 
and lifting some water in the hollow of his hand, softly 
threw a few drops into his face. Marius* eyelids did not 
xnove, but he still breathed through his parted lips. 

Jean Valjean was again about to plunge his hand into 
the river at the Champs Elysees, which had for some time 
’we feel there is some one behind us though we canot see 
him. He turned I'ound, and there was really some one be- 
hind him, as there had been just before. 

A man of stall stature, dressed in a long coat, with 
folded arms, and carrying in his right hand a cudgel, whose 
leaden knob could be seen, was standing a few paces behind 
Jean Valjean, who was leaning over Marius. 

It was with the help of the darkness a species of appa- 
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ritlon; a simple man would have been frightened at it 
owing to the twilight, and a thoughtful one on account of 
the bludgeon, 

Jean Valiean recognized Javert. 

The reader has doubtless guessed that the tracker of 
Thenardier was no other than Javert. Javert, after his 
unhoped-for escape from the barricade, went to the pre- 
fecture of police, made a verbal report to the prefect in 
person in short audience, and then immediately returned 
to duty, which implied™the note found on him will be 
remembered— a certain surveillance of the right bank of 
the river at the Champs Elysees, which had for some time 
past attracted the attention of the police. There he per- 
ceived Thenardier and followed him. The rest is known. 

It will also be understood that the grating so obligingly 
opened for Jean Valjean was a clever trick on the part of 
Thenardier. He felt that Javert was still there; the 
watched man has a scent which never deceives him; and it 
was necessary to throw a hone to this grayhoiiiid. An 
assassin, what a chance! he conld not let it slip. Thenar- 
dier, on putting Jean Valjean outside in his place, offered 
a prey to the policeman, made him loose his hold, caused 
him to he forgotten in a greater adventure, recompensed 
Javert for his loss of time, which always flatters a spy, 
gained thirty francs, and fully intended for his own part 
to escape by the help, of this diversion. 

Jean Valjean had passed from one rock to another; 
these two meetings one upon the other, falling from The- 
nardier on Javert, were rude. Javert did not recognize 
Jean Valjean, who, as we have said, no longer resembled 
himself. He did not unfold his arms, but secured his grasp 
of his bludgeon by an imperceptible movement, and said, 
in a sharp, calm voice: 

“Who are you?” 

“Myself.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I am Jean Valjean.” 

Javert placed his cudgel between his teeth, bent on his 
knees, bowed his back, laid his two powerful hands on 
Jean Valjean’s shoulders, which they held as in two vices, 
examined and recognized him. Their faces almost touched, 
Javert’s glance was terrific, Jean Valjean remained inert 
under Javert’s grip, like a lion enduring the claw of a lynx, 

“Inspector Javert,” he said, “you have me. Besides, 
since this morning I have considered myself your pris- 
oner. I did not give you my address in order to try and 
escape you. Take me, but grant me one thing.” 

Javert did not seem to hear, but kept his eye-balls fixed 
on Jean Valjean. His wrinkled chin thrust up his lips 
toward his nose, a sign of stern reverie. At length he 
loosed his hold of Jean Valjean, drew himself up, clutched 
bis cudgel, and* as U in a dream, muttered ratlxer than 
asked thia ijiiestlQE:. 
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"‘Wliat are you doing here? and who is that nian?” 

Jean Valjean replied, and the sound of his voice seemed 

to awaken Javert: 

'It is of him that I wished to speak. Do with me as 
you please, but help me first to carry him home. I only 
ask this of you.’' 

Javert’s face was contracted in the same way as it always 
was when any one believed him capable of a concession; 
still he did not say no. He stooped again,, took from his 
pocket a handkerchief, which he dipped in the water, and 
wiped Marius’ ensanguined forehead. 

“This man was at the barricade/’ he said in a low voice, 
and as if speaking to himself; “he was the one whom they 
called Marius,” 

He was a first-class spy, who had observed everything, 
listened to everything, heard everything, and picked up 
everything when he believed himself a dead man; who 
even spied in his death agony, and, standing on the first 
step of the sepulchre, took notes. He seized Marius’ hand, 
and felt his pulse. 

“He is wounded,” said Jean Valjean. 

“He is a dead man,” said Javert. 

Jean Valjean replied: 

“No; not yet.” 

“Then you brought him from the barricade here?” Jav- 
ert observed. 

His preoccupation must have been great for him not to 
dwell on this alarming escape through the sewers, and not 
even remark Jean Valjean’s silence after his question. Jean 
Valjean, on his side, seemed to have a sole thought; he 
continued: 

“He lives in the Marais, in the Rue des Filles du Calvaire, 
wuth his grandfather. I do not know Ms name.” 

Jean Valjean felt in Marius’ pocket, took out the port- 
folio, opened it at the page on which Marius had written 
in pencil, and offered it to Javert. There was still sufficient 
floating light in the air to be able to read, and Javert, be- 
sides, had in his eyes the feline phosphorescence of night 
birds. He deciphered the few lines written by Marius, and 
growled. “Gillenormand, No. 6, Rue des B’illes du Calvaire.” 
Then, he cried. “Driver!” 

Our readers will remember the coachman waiting above 
in case of need. A moment after the hackney, which came 
clown the incline leading to the watering-place, was on the 
bank. Marius was deposited on the back seat, and Javert 
sat down by Jean Vaijean’s side on the front one. When 
the door was closed the fiacre started off rapidly along the 
quays in the direction of the Bastile. They quitted the 
quay and turned into the streets; and the driver, a black 
outline on his seat, lashed his lean horses. There was an 
icy silence in the hackney-coach; Marius motionless, with 
Ms body reclining in one corner, his head on his chest, his 
arms ipendant* and his legs stiffi* appeared to he only waiting 
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for a coffin; Jean Valjean seemed made of gloom, and Jav- 
ert of stone; and in this fiacre full of night, whose inte- 
rior, each time that it passed a lamp, seemed to be lividly 
lit up as if by an intermittent flash, accident united and 
appeared to confront the three immobilities of tragedy—^ 
the corpse, the spectre, and the statue. 


CHAPTER X. 

RETURN OP THE SON PRODIGAL OB^ HIS LIFE. 

At each jolt over the pavement a drop of blood fell from 
Marius’ hair. 

It was quite night when the hackney-coach reached No. 
6, Rue des Filles Calvaire. 

Javert got out first, examined at a glance the number 
over the gateway, and, raising the heavy knocker of ham- 
mered steel, stamped in the old style with a goat and a 
satyr contending gave a violent knock. The folding-door 
opened slightly, and Javert pushed it oper The porter 
half-showed himself, yawning, and scarce awake, candle in 
hand. 

All were asleep in the house, for people go to bed early 
at the Marais, especially on days of rioting. This good old 
district, terrified by the revolution, takes refuge in sleep, like 
children who, when they hear old Boguey coming, quickly 
hide their heads under the counterpane. 

In the meanwhile Jean Valjean and the driver removed 
Marius from the hackney-coach, Valjean holding him under 
the arm -pits and the coachman under the knees. While 
carrying Marius in this way Jean Valjean passed his hands 
under his clothes, which were terribly torn, felt his chest, 
and assured himself that his heart still beat. It even beat 
a little less feebly, as if the motion of the vehicle had pro- 
duced a certain return of life. Javert addressed the porter 
in the tone which becomes the government to the presence 
of the porter of a factious man: 

“Anyone live here of the name of Gillenormand?” 

“It is here. What do you want with him?” 

“We have brought home his son.” 

“His son?” the porter asked in amazement. 

“He is dead.” 

Jean Valjean, who arrived ragged and filthy behind 
Javert, and whom the porter regarded with some horror, 
made him a sign that it was not so. The porter seemed 
neither to understand Javert’s remark nor Jean Val jean’s 
nod. Javert continued: 

“He has been to the barricade, and here he is.” 

“To the harrlcadel”''the porter exciainied. 
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!mi 1}aea kiliecl. Go and wake iii& father.** 

The porter did not stir. 

"'Be off!** Javert continued, and added, “There will he a 
tiineral : here to-morrow. ” 

For Javert, the ordinary incidents of the streets were 
classified categorically, which is the commencement of fore- 
sight and surveillance, and each eventuality had its com- 
partment; the possible facts were to some extent kept in 
:.ctrawersy whence they issued on’ occasions, in variable 
quantities; there were in the streets, disturbance, riot, 
carnival, and interments. 

The porter limited himself to awaking Basque; Basque 
avvmke Nicolette; Nicolette avroke Aunt Gillenormand. As 
for the grandfather he wms left to sleep, as it was thought 
that he would know the affair quite soon enough as it was. 
Marius was carried the first floor, no one being acquainted 
with the fact in the rest of the house, and he was laid on an 
old sofa in M. Gillenormand’s ante-room, and, while Basque 
went to fetch a physician and Nicolette opened the linen 
presses, Jean Valjean felt Javert touch his shoulder. He 
understood, and went down, Javert followed close at his 
heels. The porter saw them depart, as he had seen them 
arrive, with a startled sleepiness. They got into the 
hackney-coach, and the driver on his box. 

“Inspector Javert J* Jean Valjean said, “grant me one 
thing more.** 

“What is it?** Javert answered roughly. 

“Let me go home for a moment, and you can then do 
with me what you please.” 

Javert remained silent for a few moments with his chin 
thrust into the collar of his great-coat, and then let down the 
front window. 

“Driver,** he said, “No. 7, Rue de THomme ArmeJ* 


CHAPTER XL 

COMMOTION IN THE ABSOLUTE. 

They did not speak during the entire ride. What did 
Jean Valjean want? to finish what he had begun; to warn 
Cosette, tell her where Marius was, give her perhaps some 
other useful information, and make, if he could, certain 
final arrangements. For his own part, as regarded what 
concerned him personally, it was all over; he had been 
arrested by Javert, and did not resist Any other than he. ' 

in such a situation, would perhaps have vaguely thought of | 

the rope which Thenardier had given him, and the bars of . ! 

the first cell he entered; but since his meeting with the 
bishop Jean Valjean had within him a profound religious j 

hesitation against every assault, even on himself. 
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Suicide, that mysterious attack on tlie unknown, whick 
may contain to a certain extent the death of the soul, was 
impossible to Jean Valjean. 

On entering the Rue de I’Homme Arme the coach stopped, 
as the street was too narrow for vehicles to pass along it. 
Jean Valjean and Javert got out The driver humbly 
represented to "Mr. Inspeetcr” that the Utrecht velvet of his 
coach was quite spoilt by the blood of the assassinated man 
and the filth of the assassin — that is how he understood the 
affair, and he added that an indemnity was due him. At the 
same time taking his license-hook from his pocket, he begged 
Mr. Inspector to have the kindness to write him a little bit 
of certificate. 

Javert thrust back the book which the driver offered him 
and said: 

“How much do you want, including the time you waited 
and the journey?” 

“It’s seven hours and a quarter,” the driver answered, 
“and my velvet was bran new. Eighty francs, Mr. In- 
spector.” 

Javert took from his pocket four Napoleons, and dis- 
missed the hackney-coach. 

Jean Valjean thought that it was Javert’s intention to 
take him on foot to the Blancs Manteux post, or that of the 
Archives, which were close by. They entered the street, 
which was as usual deserted. Javert followed Jean Valjean 
and, on reaching No. 7, the latter rapped, and the gate 
opened. 

“Very good,” said Javert, “go up.” 

He added with a strange expression, and as if making an 
effort to speak as he was doing: 

“I will wait for you here.” 

Jean Valjean looked at Javert, for this style of conduct 
was not at all a habit of Javert’s. Still it could not surprise 
him greatly that Javert should now place in him a sort of 
haughty confidence, the confidence of the cat which grants 
the mouse liberty to the length of its claw. He thrust open 
the gate, entered the house, shouted to the porter, who was 
in bed, and had pulled the string in that posture, “It is I,” 
and mounted the staircase. 

On reaching the first story he paused, for every Via 
dolorosa has its stations. The window was open, and as is 
the case in many old houses, the staircase obtained light 
from, and looked out on, the street. The street lantern, 
situated precisely opposite, threw some little light on the 
stairs, which caused a saving of a lamp. 

Jean Valjean, either to breathe or mechanically, thrust 
his head out of this window and looked down into the street. 
It is short, and the lamp lit from one end to the other. Jean 
Valjean had a bedaz?;lement of stupor: there was no one 
in it. 

Javert had gone away. 
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' ' -chapter XIL ■' 

V,,THE, GRANDFATHER. 

Basque and the porter had carried Marius, who was still 
lying motionless on the sofa on Vvdiich he had been laid on 
arriving, into the drawing-room. The physician, who had 
been sent for, hurried in, and Aunt Gilieiiormand had risen. 

Aunt Gillenorruand came and went, horrified, clasping 
her hands, and incapable of doing anything but saying, 
“Can it be possible?’’ She added at inervals, “Everything 
will be stained with blood.” When the first horror had 
passed away a certain philosophy of the situation appeared 
even in her mind, and was translated by the exclamation, 
“It must end in that way.” She did not go so far, though, 
as “Did I not say so?” which is usual on such occasions of 
this nature. 

By the surgeon’s orders a tester-bed was put up near 
the sofa. He examined Marius, and after satisfying himself 
that the pulse still beat, that the patient had no penetrating 
wound in the chest, and that the blood at the corners of the 
lips came from the nostrils, he had him laid fiat on the bed, 
without a pillow, the head level with the body, and even a 
little lower, and with naked bust, in order to facilitate the 
breathing. Mademoiselle Gillenormand, seeing that Marius 
was being undressed, withdrew, and told her beads in her 
bed-room. 

The body had received no internal injury; a ball, dead- 
ened by the pocket-book, had deviated, and passed round the 
ribs with a frightful gash, but as it was not deep it was, 
therefore, not dangerous. The long subterranean march 
had completed the dislocation of the collar-bone, and there 
were serious injuries there. The arms were covered with 
sabre cuts: no scar disfigured the face, but the head was cut 
all over with gashes: what would be the state of these 
wounds on the head? did they stop at the scalp or did they 
reach the brain? it was Impossible to say yet. It was a 
serious symptoms that they had caused the faintness. 
And men do not always awake from such fainting fits; the 
hemorrhage, moreover, had exhausted the wounded man. 
Fi’om the waist downward the lower part of the body had 
been protected by the barricade. 

Basque and Nicolette tore up linen and prepared band- 
ages: Nicolette sewed them and Basque rolled them. As 
they had no lint, the physician had temporarily checked the 
effusion of blood with cakes of wadding. By the side of the 
bed thre^e candles burned on the table on which the surgeon’s 



pocket-book lay open.' He waslied Marius’ face and hair 
with cold water, and a bucketful was red in an instant. The 
porter, candle in hand, lighted him. 

The surgeon seemed to be thinking sadly: from time to 
time, he gave a negative shake of the head, as if answering 
some question which he mentally addressed to himself. 
Such mysterious dialogues of the physician w'itb. himself 
are a bad sign for the patient. 

At the moment when the surgeon was wiping the face and 
gently touching with his finger the still closed eyelids, a door 
opened at the end of the room, and a tall, pale figure ap- 
peared — it was the grandfather. 

The riot during the last two days had greatly agitatecL 
offended, and occupied M. Gillenormand; he had not been 
able to sleep on the previous night, and he had been feverish 
all day. At night he w^ent to bed at a very early hour, 
bidding his people bar up the house, and had fallen asleep 
through weariness. 

Old men have a fragile sleep. M. Gillenormand’s bed- 
room joined the drawing room, and whatever precautions 
had been taken, the noise awoke him. Surprised by the 
crack of light w’^hich he saw in his door; he had got out of 
bed and groped his way to the door. He was standing on 
the threshold, with one hand on the handle, his head slightly 
bent forward and shaking, his body enfolded in a white 
dressing-gowm, as straight and creaseless as a winding- 
sheet: he was surprised, and looked like a ghost peering 
into a tomb. 

He noticed the bed, and on the mattress this young 
bleeding man, of the w^hiteness of snow, Avith closed eyes, 
open mouth, livid cheeks, naked to the waist, marked all 
over with vermillion, wmunded, motionless, and brightly 
illumined. 

The grandfather had from head to foot that shudder 
which ossified limbs can have. His eyes, whose cornea was 
yellow owing to their great age, were veiled by a sort of 
glassy stare; his entire face assumed in an instant the 
earthy angles of a skeleton’s head; his arms fell pendant 
as if a spring had been broken in them, and his stupor was 
displayed by the outspreading of all the fingers of his two 
old trembling hands. His knees formed a salient angle, 
displaying through the opening of his dressing-gown his 
poor naked legs bristling with white hairs, and he mur- 
mured: 

“Marius!” 

“He has just been brought here, sir,” said Basque; “he 
went to the barricade, and—” 

“He is dead,” the old gentleman exclaimed, in a terrible 
voice. “Oh! the brigand!” 

Then a sort of sepulchral transfiguration drew up this 
centenarian as straight as a young man. 

“You are the surgeon, sir,” he said; “begin by telling 
me one thing. He Is dead, is he not?” 
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Tlie surgeon, who was frightfully anxious, maintained 
silence, and M. Gillenormand writhed his hands with a burst 

of .terrifying laughter. , 

“He is dead, he is dead! he has let himself be killed at 
the barricade through hatred of me; it was against me that 
he did it! ah, the blood-drinker! that is the way in which 
he returns to me. Woe of my life, he is dead!” 

He w^ent to a window, opened it quite wide, as if he were 
stifling, and, standing there, began speaking to the night 
„ in the street. 

“Stabbed, sabred, massacred, exterminated, slashed, cut 
to pieces! Do you see that, the beggar! he knew very well 
that I expected him, and that I had his room ready, and 
that I had placed at my bed-head his portrait when he was 
a child! He knew very well that he need only return, and 
that for years I have been recalling him, and that I sat at 
night by my fireside with my hands on my knees, not kno>v- 
ing what to do, and that I was crazy about him! You knew 
that very well, you had only to return and say, ‘It is I,' and 
you would he the master of the house, and I would obey you, 
and you could do anything you liked with your old ass 
of a grandfather! You knew it very well, and said, ‘No, 
he is a royalist, I will not go!* and you went to the barri- 
cades, and have let yourself be killed out of spite! in order 
to revenge yourself for w^hat I said on the subject of Mon- 
sieur le Due de Benw! is not that infamous! Go to bed 
and sleep quietly, for he is dead. This is may awaking.” 

The surgeon, who was beginning to be anxious for both, 
left Marius, and, going up to M. Gillenormand, took his arm. 
The grandfather turned, looked at him with eyes that 
seemed dilated and blood-shot, and said calmly: 

“I thank you, sir, I am calm. I am a man. I saw the 
death of Louis XVI., and can endure events. There is one 
thing that is terrible, it is the thought that it is your news- 
papers which do all the mischief. You have scribblers, 
speakers, lawyers, orators, tribunesj discussions, progress, 
lights, rights of man, liberty of the press, and that is the 
way in which your children are brought back to your houses. 
Oh, Marius, it is abominable! killed! dead before me! a 
barricade! oh, bandit! Doctor, you live in the quarter, I 
believe? Oh, yes, I know you well. I see your cab pass 
from my window. Well, I will tell you. You would do 
wrong to believe that I am in a passion, for people do not 
get in a passion with a dead man, that would be stupid. 
That is a boy I brought up; I was old when he was still 
quite little. He played in the Tuileries with his little spade 
and his little chair, and, in order that the inspectors should 
not scold, I used to fill up with my cane the holes which he 
made with his spade. One day he cried, ‘Down with Louis 
XVIII. !’ and went off. It is not my fault. He was all pink 
and white, and his mother is dead: have you noticed that 
all little children are light-haired? Supposing that he is 
a son of one of those brigands of the Loire, children are inno- 
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eent of tlieir fathers’ crimes, I remember him when he was 
so high, and he could never manage to pronounce a ‘d.’ He 
spoke so sweetly and incomprehensibly thcit you might have 
fancied him a bird. I remember one day that a circle \vas 
formed in front of the Parnese Hercules to admire that 
^hiid, for he was so lovely. He had a head such as you see 
in pictures. I used to speak loud to him, and threaten him 
with my cane, but he knew very well that it was a joke. In 
the morning, when he entered my room, I scolded him, but 
it produced the effect of sunshine upon me. It is not possible 
to defend yourself against these brats, for they take you, 
and hold you, and do not let you go again. It is the fact that 
there was a Cupid like that, and now what do you say of 
your Lafayette, your Benjamin Constant, and your Pireciiir 
de Corcelles, who kill him for me? oh, it cannot pass like 
that.” ■ ' ' 

He went up to Marius, who was still livid, motionless, 
and began wringing his arms again. The old gentleman’s 
white lips moved, as it were, mechanically, and allowed 
indistinct sentences to pass, which were scarce audible. 
“Ah, heartless! ah, clubbist! ah, scoundrel! ah, Septem- 
brizer!” reproaches uttered in a low voice by a dying man 
to a corpse. By degi'ees, as such internal eruptions must 
always burst forth, the flood of words returned, but the 
grandfather seemed no longer to have the strength to utter 
them; his voice was so hollow and choked that it seemed 
to come from the other brink of an abyss. 

“I do not care a bit, I will die too. And then to think 
there is not a she-devil in Paris wiio would not be happy 
to produce the happiness of that scoundrei ! a scamp, who, 
instead of amusing himself and enjoying life, vreiit to flght, 
and let himself be shot like a brute! and for whom, and 
for what? for the republic! in stead of going to dance at the 
Chaumiere, as is the duty of young men. It is really worth 
while being twenty years of age. The republic, a fine ab- 
surdity! Poor mothers bring pretty boys into the world 
for that! Well, he is dead, that will make two hearses 
under the gate- way. So you have got yourself served In 
that way for love of Oeneral Lamarque! what did General 
Lamarque do for you? a sabrer! a chatterer! to get one’s 
self killed for a dead man! is it not enough to drive 
one mad? Can you understand that? at twenty! and 
without turning his head to see whether he left any- 
thing behind him! Now, see the poor old fellows who are 
obliged to die all alone; rot in you corner, owl! Well, after 
ail, that is what X hoped for, and is for the best, as it will 
kill me right off. I am too old, I am one hundred, I am a 
hundred thousand, and I had a, right to be dead long ago. 
Well, this blow settles it; it is all over, what happiness! 
what is the use of making him inhale ammonia and all that 
pile of drugs? you ass of a doctor, you are wasting your 
time. There, he’s dead, quite dead. I know it, for I am dead 
too. He did not do the thing by halves. Yes, the present age 
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is infamous, infamous, infamous, and that is what I think 
of you. your ideas, your systems, your masters, your oracles, 
your doctors, your scamps of writers, your rougiies of phii- 
osopliers, and all the revolutions which have startled the 
Tuiieries ravens during the last sixty years. And since 
you were pitiless in letting yourself be killed so, I will not 
even feel sorry at your death; do you hear, assassin?” 

At tli^s moment Marius slowly opened his eyes, and his 
glance, still veiled by lethargic surprise, settled on M. Gille- 
iiormancl., ' 

"Manus!"' the old man cried, “Marius, my little Marius! 
my cliiid! my beloved son! you open your eyes! you look 
at me! you are alive! thanks!” 

And he fell down in a fainting fit. 
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BOOK FOURTH. 


JAVERT OFF THE TRACK. 


CHAPTER 1. 

JAVERT OPP THE TRACK. 

Javert retired slowly from the Rue de THomme Arme. 

He walked with drooping head for the first time in his 
life, and equally for the first time in his life with his hands 
behind his back. 

Up to that day Javert had only assumed, of Napoleon’s 
two attitudes, the one which expresses resolution, the arms 
folded on the chest; the one indicating uncertainty, the 
arms behind the back, was unknown to him. Now a change 
had taken place, and his whole person, slow and sombre, 
was stamped with anxiety. 

He buried himself in the silent streets, but follow’ed a 
certain direction; he went by the shortest road to the 
Seine, reached the Quai des Ormes, walked along it, passed 
the Greve, and stopped, a little distance from the Chatelet 
Square, at the corner of the Pont Notre Dame. 

The Seine makes there, between that bridge and the Pont 
au Change on one side, and the Quai de la Megisserie and 
the Quai aux Fleurs on the other, a species of square lake 
traversed by a rapid. This point of the Seine is feared by 
sailors; nothing can be more dangerous than this rapid, 
which was contracted at that period and irritated by the 
stakes of the mill bridge, since demolished. The two 
bridges, so close to each other, heighten the danger, for the 
water hurries formidably through the arches. Men who 
fall in there do not reappear, and the best swimmers are 
drowned. 

Javert leant his elbows on the parapet, his chin on his 
hand, and while his hands mechanically closed on his thick 
whiskers, he reflected. A novelty, a revolution, a catas- 
trophe had Just taken place within him, and he must exam- 
ine into it. 

Javert was suffering horribly, and for some hours past 
Javert had ceased to be simple. He was troubled; this 
brain, so limpid in its 'blindness, had lost Its transparency. 


arici there was a cioiui in this crystal. Javert felt in his 
conscience duty doubled, and he could not hide fact from 
himself. When he met Jean Valjean so unexpectedly on the 
Seine hank, he had something within him of the wmlf that 
recaptures its prey and the dog that finds its master again. 

He saw before him two roads, both equally straight, but 
he saw two of them, and this terrified him, as he had never 
knovv’ii in his life hut one straight line. And, poignant 
agony, these two roads were contrary, and one of these right 
lines excluded the other. Which of the two roads was the 
;true one?' ■' , , 

His situation was indescrihable; to owe his life to a 
malefactor, to accept this debt and repay him; to be, in 
spite of himself, on the same footing with an escaped con- 
vict, and reciuite one service with another service; to let 
it be said of him, Be off, and to say in his turn, Be free; 
to sacrifice to personal motives duty, that general obligation, 
and to feel in these personal motives something general too, 
and perhaps superior; to betray society in order to remain 
faithful to his conscience— that all these absurdities should 
be realized, and accumulated upon him, was what startled 
Mm. 

One thing had astonished him, that Jean Valjean had 
shown him mercy, and one thing had petrified him, that he, 
Javert, had shov/n mercy to Jean Valjea,n. 

Where was he? he sought and no longer found himself. 

What was he to do now? to give up Jean Valjean was 
bad, to leave Jean Valjean at liberty was bad. In the former 
case, the man of authority fell lower than the man of the 
galleys; in the second, a convict rose higher than the law, 
and set his foot upon it. In either case, dishonor for him, 
Javert. Whatever resolution he might form, there was a 
fall, for destiny has certain extremities projecting over the 
impossible, beyond whicl\ life is only a precipice. Javert 
had reached one of these extremities; one of his anxieties 
was to be constrained to think, and the very violence of all 
these contradictory emotions compelled him to do so. Now 
thought was an unusual thing for him, and singularly pain- 
■■fiil. ■ 

There is always in thought a certain amount of internal 
rebellion, and he was irritated at having that within him. 

Thought, no matter on what subject beyond the narrow 
circle of his destiny, would have been to him in any case 
useless and wearisome, but thinking about the day which 
had just passed 'was a fortune. And yet he must after such 
shocks look into his conscience, and give himself an ac- 
count of himself. 

What he had done caused him to shudder ; he, Javert, 
had thought fit to decide against all police regulations, 
against all social and judicial organization, and against the 
entire codes, a setting at liberty; that had suited him. He 
had substituted his own affairs for public affairs, was not 
that unjustifiable? Each time that he stood facing the 
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nameless action which he had committed, he trembled from 
head to foot. What should he resolve on? Only one re- 
source was left him, to return at full speed to the Rue de 
riiomme Arme, and loch up Jean Valjean. It was clear 
that this was what he ought to do, but he could not do it. 

Something barred the way on that side. 

What! is there anything in the world besides sentences, 
the police, and the authorities? Javert wms overwhelmed. 

A sacred galley-slave! a convict impregnable by justice, 
and that through the deed of Javert! 

Was it not frightful that Javert and Jean Valjean, the 
man made to punish and the man made to endure, that 
these twm men, who were both the property of the law, 
should have reached the point of placing themselves both 
above the law? 

What! such enormities- could happen and no one be pun- 
ished? Jean Valjean, stronger than the whole social order, 
would be free, and he, Javert, wmuld continue to eat the 
bread of the government! 

His reverie gradually became terrible: he might through 
this reverie have reproached himself slightly on the subject 
of the insurgent carried home to the Rue des Fiiles du 
Calvaire, but he did not think of it. The slighter fault was 
lost in the greater, and, besides, this insurgent was evidently 
a dead man, and, legally, death checks prosecution. 

Jean Valjean — that was the weight which he had on his 
mind; and he disconcerted him. All the axioms which had 
been the support of his whole life crumbled away before this 
man, and the generosity of Jean Valjean to him, Javert, 
overwhelmed him. Other facts which he remembered, and 
which he had formerly treated as falsehoods and folly, now 
returned to his mind as realities. M. Madeleine reappeared 
behind Jean Valjean, and the two figures were blended into 
one, which was venerable. Javert felt that something hor- 
rible, admiration for a convict, was entering his soul. Re- 
spect for a galley-slave, is it possible? he shuddered at it, 
and could not escape from it, although he struggled! he 
was reduced to confess in his soul the sublimity of this 
villain, and this -was odious. 

A benevolent malefactor, a compassionate, gentle, help- 
ing, and merciful convict, repaying good for evil, pardon for 
hatred, preferring pity to hatred, ready to destroy himself 
sooner than his enemy, saving the man who had struck 
him, kneeling on the pinnacle of virtue, and nearer to ihe 
angels than to man. Javert was constrained to confess to 
himself that such a monster existed. 

This could not last. 

Assuredly— and we lay stress on the fact— he had not 
yielded without resistance to this monster, to this infamous 
angel, to this hideous hero, at wdaom he felt almost as in- 
dignant as stupefied. Twenty times, while in that hackney- 
coach face to face with Jean Valjean, the legal tiger had 
roared within him. Twenty times he had felt tempted to 
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hurl iiimself on Jean Yaljean, to seize and devour him, that 
is to say, arrest him. What more simple, in fact! shout to 
the nearest post before which he passed: ‘'Here is a con- 
vict who has broken his ban!’’ and then go away, leave the 
condemned man there, be ignorant of the rest, and interfere 
no further. This man is eternally the prisoner of the law, 
and the law will do what it pleases with him. What was 
fairer? Javert had said all this to himself, he had washed to 
pa,ss sentence, act, apprehend the man, and then, as now, 
had been unable, and each time that his hand was convul- 
sively raised to Jean Yal jean’s collar, it fell back as if un- 
\ler an enormous w'eight, and he heard in the bottom of his 
li.eart a voice, a strange voice, crjdng to him, “That is well. 
Give up your savior, then send for Pontius Pilate’s basin, 
and v;asli your hands in it!” 

Then his thoughts reverted to himself, and by the side 
of Jean Yaljean aggrandized he saw himself degraded. 

A convict w’as his benefactor, but why had he allowed 
that man to let him live? he had the right of being killed 
at that barricade, and should have employed that right. It 
wmuld have been better to call the other insurgents to his 
aid aglnst Jean Yaljean and have himself shot by force. 

His supreme agony wms the disappearance of certainty, 
and he felt himself uprooted. The code was now only a 
stump in his hand, and he had to deal with scruples of an 
unknown species. There was within him a sentimental 
revelation entirely distinct from the legal affirmation, his 
sole measure hitherto, and it w^as not sufficient to remain 
in his old honesty. A whole order of unexpected facts arose 
and subjugated him, an entire new world appeared to his 
soul; benefits accepted and returned, devotion, mercy, in- 
dulgence, violence done by pity to austerity, no more defi- 
nitive condemnation, no more damnation, the possibility of 
a tear in the eye of the law, and perhaps some justice ac- 
cording to God acting in an inverse ratio to justice accord- 
ing to man. He perceived in the darkness the rising of an 
unknown moral sun, and he was horrified and dazzled. He 
w'as an owd forced to look like the eagle. 

He said to himself that it was true, then, that there were 
exceptions, that authority might be disconcerted, that the 
rule might fall short in the presence of a fact, that every- 
thing w^as not contained In the text of a code, that the un- 
foreseen made itself obeyed, that the virtue of a convict 
might set a snare for the virtue of a functionary, that the 
monstrous might be divine, that destiny had such ambus- 
cades, and he thought with despair that he had himself 
not been protected from a surprise. 

He w’-as compelled to recognize that goodness existed; 
this galley-slave had been good, and he, too, extraordinary to 
say, had been good also. Hence he was becoming depraved. 

He felt that he was a coward, and it horrified him. 

The Idea to* Javert was not to be human, grand, 
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sublime, it was to be irreproachable, and now lie bad broken 
down. 

How had he reached this stage? how had all this hap- 
pened? he could not have told himself. He took his head 
between liis hands, but whatever he might do, he could 
not succeed in explaining it 

He certainly had had the intention of delivering Jean 
Valjean over to the law, of which Jean Valjean was the 
captive and of which he was the slave. He had not confessed 
to himself for a single instant, while he held him, that he 
had a thought of letting him go: it was to some extent un- 
consciously that his hand had opened and allowed him to 
escape.. 

All sorts of enigmatic novelties passed before his eyes. 
He asked himself questions, and gave himself answers, and 
his answers terrified him. He asked himself, “What has this 
convict, this desperate man, whom I followed to persecution, 
and who had me under his heel, and could have avenged 
himself, and ought to have acted so, both for his rancor 
and his security, done in leaving me my life, and shovr- 
ing me mercy? his duty? no, something more. And what 
have I done in showing him mercy in my turn? my 
duty? no, something more. It is there, then, something 
more than duty?'' .Here he was terrified, he was thrown off 
his balance, one of the scales fell into the abyss, the other 
ascended to heaven; and Javert felt no less horror at the 
one above than at the one below. Without being the least in 
the world what is termed a Voltairian, or philosopher, or 
incredulous man, respectful, on the contrary, instinctively to 
the Established Church, he only knew it w’-as an august frag- 
ment of the social ensemble; order was his dog'ma, and 
sufficient for him. Since he had attained man's age a^nd 
office, he had set nearly all his religion in the police, being — 
and we employ the words without the slightest irony, and im 
their most serious acceptation— being, as we have said, a 
spy as another man is a priest. He had a superior, M. 
Gisqiiet, but he had never thought up to this day of that 
Bther superior, God. 

He felt the presence of this new Chief unexpectedly^ and 
was troubled by Him. 

He was thrown out of gear by this person: he knew not 
What to do with this Superior, for he was not ignorant that 
the subordinate is bound always to bow the head, that ho 
must neither disobey, nor blame, nor discuss, and that when 
facing a superior who astonishes him too much, the in- 
ferior has no other resource but his resignation. 

But how could he manage to give in his resignation to 
God? 

However, this might be, one fact to which he constantly 
veturned, and which ruled everything else, was that he had 
lust committed a frightful infraction of the law. He had 
closed his eyes to a relapsed convict who had broken his 
i)an; he had set a galley-slave at liberty. He had stolen 
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from tlie laws a man who belonged to them. He had donr 
this, and no longer understood himself. He was not certain 
of being himself. The very reasons of his deed escaped him, 
and he only felt the dizziness it produced. He had lived up 
to this moment in that blind faith w'hich engenders a dark 
probity; and this faith was leaving him, this probity had 
failed him. All that he had helievd was dissipated, and 
truths ’Which he would not have, inexorably besieged him. 
Ke must henceforth be another man, and he suffered the 
strange pain of a conscience suddenly operated on for 
cataract. He saw what it "was repulsive to him to see, and 
felt himself spent, useless, dislocated from his past life, dis- 
charged and dissolved. Authority was dead within him, and 
he no longer had a reason for living. 

Terrible situation! to feel affected. 

To be made of granite, and doubt! to be the statue of 
punishment cast all of one piece in the mould of the law, 
and to suddenly perceive that you have under your bronze 
bosom something absurd and disobedient, which almost re- 
sembles a heart! to have requited good for good, though you 
have said to yourself up to this day that such good is evil! 
to he the watch-dog and fawn! to be ice and melt! to be a 
pair of pincers, and become a hand! suddenly to feel your 
fingers opening! to lose your hand. Oh! what a frightful 
thing.' 

The man projectile, no longer knowing his road, and re- 
coiling! to be obliged to confess this; infallibility is not 
infallible; there may be an error in the dogma, all is not 
said when a code has spoken, society is not perfect, au- 
thority is complicated with vacillation, a crank in the im- 
mutable is possible, judges are men, the law may he de- 
ceived, the courts may make a mistake! to see a fiaw in the 
immense blue pane of the firmament. 

What was taking place in Javert was the Pampoux of 
a rectilinear conscience, the overthrow of a mind, the crush- 
ing of a probity irresistibly hurled in a straight line, and 
breaking itself against God. It was certainly strange that 
the stoker of order, the mechanician of authority, mounted 
on the blind iron horse could be unsaddled by a beam of 
light! that the incommutable, the direct, the correct, the 
geometrical, the passive, the perfect, could bend; that there 
should be for a locomotive a road to Damascus! 

God, ever with man, and Himself the true conscience, re- 
fractory to the false conscience; the spark forbidden to 
expire, the ray ordered to remember the sun, the mind 
enjoined to recognize the true absolute when it confronts 
Itself with the fictitious absolute, a humanity that cannot 
be lost; the human heart inadmissible— did Javert compre- 
hend this splendid phenomenon, the most glorious, per- 
haps, of our internal prodigies? did, he penetrate it? did 
he explain it to himself? Evidently not. But under the 
pressure of this incomprehensible incontestability he felt 
his brain cracking. 
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Me was less transfigured than the victim of this prodigy; 
in. endured it with exasperation, and only saw in all this 
an immense difficulty of living. It seemed to him as if 
henceforth his breathing was internally impeded. 

He was not accustomed to have anything unknown over 
his head, hitherto everything he had above him had been 
to his eye a clear, simple, limped surface; there was noth- 
ing unknown or obscure; nothing but what was definite, 
coordinated, enchained, precise, exact, circumscribed, lim- 
ited, and closed; everything foreseen, authority was a fiat 
surface, there was no fall in it, or dizziness before it.^ Javert 
had never seen anything, unknown except below him. Ir- 
regularity, unexpected things, the disorderly opening of the 
chaos, and a possible fall over a precipice, all this was the 
fact of the lower regions, of the rebels, the wicked and the 
wretched. How Javert threw himself back, and was sud- 
denly startled by this extraordinary appai’ltion-- a. giili 
above him! 

What then! the world was dismantled from top Lj bot- 
tom and absolutely disconcerted: in wffiat could men trust, 
when what they felt convinced of was crumbling away! 

What! the flaw in the cuirass of society could be formed 
by a magnanimous scoundrel! What! an honest servant of 
the law could find himself caught between two crimes, the 
crime of letting a man escape and the crime of arresting 
him! all was not certain, then, in the orders given by the 
State to the official! there could be blind alleys in duty! 
What, then! all this was real! was It true that an ex-bandit, 
bowed under condemnation, could draw himself up and end 
by being in the right? was this credible? were there, then, 
cases in which the law must retire before transfigured crime 
and stammer its apologies! 

Yes, it was so! and Javert saw it! and Javert touched 
it! and not only could he not deny it but lie had a share in 
it. These were realities, and it was abominable that real 
facts could attain such a deformity. 

If facts did their duty they would restrict themselves 
to bring proofs of the law; for facts are sent by God. Was, 
then, anarchy about to descend from on high? 

Thus both in the exaggeration of agony and the optical 
illusion of consternation, everything which might have re- 
stricted and corrected his impression faded away, and so- 
ciety, the human race, and the universe henceforth were 
contained for his eyes in a simple and hideous outline — 
punishment, the thing tried, the strength due to the legisla- 
ture, the decrees of sovereign courts, the magistracy, the 
government, prevention, and repression, official wisdom, 
legal infallibility, the principle of authority, all the dogmas 
on which political and civil security, the sovereignty^ jus- 
tice, logic flowing from the code and public truth, were a 
heap of ruins, chaos: he himself, Javert, the watcher of 
order, incorruptibility in the service of the police, the Provi- 
dence-dog of society, conquered and hurled to the ground;, 
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and on the summit of all this ruin stood a man in a green 
cap, and with a glory round iiis brow; such was the state of 
overthrow he had reached, such the frightful vision which 
hehadinhis .mind., ■ 

Was this endurable? no, it was a violent state, were 
there ever one, and there were only two ways of escaping 
from it; one was to go resolutely to Jean Valjean and re- 
store to the dungeon the man of the galleys; the other — 

Javert left the parapet, and with head erect this time 
walked firmly tow’ard the guard-room indicated by a lantern 
at one of the corners of the Chateiet Square. 

On reaching it he saw through the window a policeman, 
and 'went in. The police recognize each other merely by the 
way in 'which they push open the door of the guard-room. 
Javert mentioned his name, showed his card to the sergeant, 
and sat down at the table on which a candle was burning. 
There were also on the table a pen, a leaden inkstand, and 
paper for drawing up verbal processes, and the reports of the 
night patrols. 

This table, always completed by a straw -chair, is an in- 
stitution; it exists in all police offices, it is always adorned 
with a boxwood saucer full of sa’wdust, and a box of red 
wafers, and it is the lower stage of the official style. It is 
here that the state literature commences. 

Javert took the pen and a sheet of paper and began writ- 
ing. This is what he wrote: 

“A FEW REMARKS FOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE. 

“1. I beg M. le Prefect to cast his eyes on this. 

‘‘2. Prisoners when they return from examination at the 
magistrate’s office take off their shoes and remain bare- 
footed on the slabs while they are being searched. This en- 
tails infirmary expenses. 

“3- Tracking is good, with relays of agents at regular 
distances; but on important occasions two agents at the 
least should not let each other out of sight, because, if for 
any reason one agent were to fail in his duty, the other 
would watch him and take his place. 

“4. There is no explanation why the special rules of the 
prison of the Madelonnettes prohibit a prisoner from hav- 
ing a chair, even if he pay for it. 

“5. At the Madelonnettes there are only two gratings 
to the canteen, which allows the canteen woman to let the 
prisoners touch her hand. 

“6. The prisoners called barkers, who call other prison- 
ers to the visitor’s room, demand two sous from each 
prisoner for crying his name distinctly. This is a robbery. 

‘ 7. Ten sous are stopped a prisoner working in the 
weaving-room for a running thread; this is an abuse on the 
part of the manager, as the cloth is not the less good. 

'‘8. It is annoying that visitors to La Force are obliged 
to pass through the boys’ court proceeding to the speaking 
room of St. Marie TEgyptienne. 
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“9. It is certain tiiat gendarmes are daily heard re- 
peating tlie examination of prisoners by tlie magistrates, in 
the court-yard of the prefecture. For a gendarme, who ought 
to be sacred, to repeat what he has heard in the office is a 
serious breach of duty. 

“10. Madame Henry is an honest woman, her canteen is 
very clean, hut it is wrong for a woman to hold the hey of 
the secret cells. This is not worthy of the Conciergerie of a 
great civilization.” 

Javert wrote these lines in his calmest and most cor- 
rect handwriting, not omitting to cross a t, and making the 
paper cry firmly beneath his pen. Under the last line he 
signed: 

“Javert, 

“Inspector of the 1st class, 
“At the post of the Chatelet Square, June 7, 1832, 
about one in the morning.” 

Javert dried the ink on the paper, folded it like a letter, 
sealed it, wrote on the back, Note for the Administration, 
left it on the table, and quitted the guard-room. The glass 
door fell back after him. 

He again diagonally crossed the Chatelet Square, reached 
the quay again, and went back with automatic precision ta 
the same spot which he had left a quarter of an hour pre- 
viously; he bent down and found himself again in the same 
attitude on the same parapet slab, it seemed as if he had not 
stirred. 

The darkness was complete, for it was the sepulchral 
moment which follows midnight, a ceiling of clouds hid the 
stars: the houses in the Cite did not display a single light, 
no one passed, ail the streets and quays that could be seen 
were deserted, and Notre Dame and the towers of the palace 
of justice appeared lineaments of the night. A lamp red- 
dened the edge of the quay, and the shadows of the bridges 
looked ghostly one behind the other. Rains had swelled tho 
river. 

The spot where Javert was leaning was, it will be re- 
membered, precisely above the rapids of the Seine, and that 
formidable whirlpool which unrolls itself, and rolls itself 
up again like an endless screw. 

Javert stooped down and looked; all was dark, and noth- 
ing could be distinguished. A sound of spray was audible, 
but the river was invisible. At moments in this dizzy depth 
a flash appeared and undulated, for water has the power, 
even on the darkest night, of obtaining light, no one knows 
whence, and changing itself into a lizard. The light faded 
away and all became indistinct again. Immensity seemed 
open there, and what was beneath was not water, but the 
gulf. The quay-wall, abrupt, confused, mingled with the 
vapor, produced the effect of a precipice of infinitude. 

Nothing could be seen, but the hostile coldness of the 
water and the sickly smell of the damp stones could be felt, 
A ferocious breath rose from this abyss, and the swelling 
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of tlie river divined ratlier than perceived, the tragic mut- 
tering of the water, the mournful enormity of the bridge 
ai’ches, a possible fail into this gloomy vacuum — all this 
shadow was full of horror. 

Javert remained for some moments motionless, gazing at 
this opening of the darkness, and considered the invisible 
with an intentness which resembled attention. All at once 
he took off his hat and placed it on the brink of the quay. 
A moment after a tall black figure, which any belated passer- 
by might have taken at a distance for a ghost, appeared 
standing on the parapet, stooped toward the Seine, then 
drew itself up, and fell straight into the darkness. There 
\vas a dull plash, and the shadows alone were in the secret 
of this obscure form which had disappeared beneath the 
waters. ■ 
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BOOK FIFTH. 


THE GRANDSON AND THE GRANDFATHER. 


CHAPTER L 

IN THE, .WOOD AGAIN. 

Some time after the events -wliich we have Just recorded 
the Sieur Bouiatruelle had a lively emotion. 

The Sieur Bouiatruelle is the road mender of Montfer- 
meil of whom we have already caught a glimpse in the dark 
portions of this . booki 

Bouiatruelle, it will be possibly rexnemhered, was a man 
occupied with troubled and various things. He broke stones 
and plundered travelers on the highway. Road mender and 
robber, he had a dream: he believed in the treasures buried 
in the forest of Montfermeil. He hoped some day to find 
money in the ground at the foot of a tree, and in the mean- 
while readily sought in the pockets of passers-by. 

Still, for the present, he was prudent, for he had just had 
a narrow escape. He was, as we know, picked up -with the 
other riilfians in Jondrette’s garret. There is some usefulness 
in a vice, for his drunkenness saved him, and it never could 
be cleared up whether he were there as a robber or a robbed 
man. He was set at liberty on account of his proved intoxi- 
cation on the night of the attack and returned to the woods. 
He went back to his, road from Gagny to Lagny, to break 
stones for the State, under surveillance, wutli hanging head 
and very thoughtful, slightly chilled by the robbery, which 
had almost ruined him, but turning wdth ail the more ten- 
derness to the wine which had saved him. 

As for the lively emotions which he had a short time after 
his return beneath the turf-roof of his road mender's cabin, 
it was this: 

One morning Bouiatruelle, while going as usual to work 
and to his lurking-place, possibly a little before daybreak, 
perceived among the -branches a man whose back he could 
alone see, but whose shape, so he fancied, through the mist 
and darkness, was not entirely unknown to him. Bouia- 
truelle, though a drunkard, had a correct and lucid mem- 
ory, an Indispensable defensive weapon for any man who is 
at all on bad terms: with 'legal order. 
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^‘Wliere the deuce have I seen someone like that man?” 
,'he asked. ■ 

But he could give himself no reply, save that he resem- 
bled somebody of whom he had a confused recollection. 

Boiilatruelle, however, made his calculations, though he 
was unable to settle the identity. This man did not belong 
to those parts and had come there evidently a-foot, as no 
public vehicle passed through Montfermeil at that hour. 
He must have been walking all night. Where did he come 
from? no great distance, for he had neither haversack nor 
bundle. Doubtless from Paris. Why was he in this wood? 
why was lie there at such an hour? What did he want here? 

Boiilatruelle thought of the treasure; by dint of racking 
his memory he vaguely remembered having had, several 
years previously, a similar alarm on the subject of a man, 
who might very well be this man. 

While meditating he had, under the very weight of his 
meditation, hung his head, a natural but not clever thing. 
When he raised it again the man had disappeared in the 
forest and the mist. 

“By the deuce,” said Boulatruelle, “I will find him again, 
and discover to what parish that parishioner belongs. This 
walker of Patron-Minette has a motive, and I will know it. 
No one must have a secret in my forest without my being 
mixed up in it.” 

He took up his pick, which was very sharp. 

“Here’s something,” he growled, “to search the ground 
and a man.” 

And as one. thread is attached to another thread, hobbling 
as fast as he could in the direction which the man must 
have followed, he began searching through the coppice. 

When he had gone about a hundred yards, day, which 
was beginning to break, aided him. Footsteps on the sand 
here and there, trampled grass, broken heather, young 
branches bent into the shrubs and rising with a graceful 
slowness, like the arms of a pretty woman who stretches 
herself on waking, gave him a species of trail. He followed 
it and then lost it, and time slipped away; he got deeper 
into the wood and reached a species of eminence. A mutinal 
sportsman passing at a distance along a path, and whis- 
tling the air of Guillery, gave him the idea of climbing up a 
tree, and, though old, he was very active. There was on the 
mouna a very large beech, worthy of Tityrus and Boula- 
truelle, and he climbed up the tree as high as he could. The 
idea was a good one, for while exploring the solitude on the 
side where the wood is most entangled, Boulatruelle sud- 
denly perceived the man, but had no sooner seen him than 
he lost him out of sight again. 

The man entered, or, rather, glided, into a rather dis- 
tant clearing, masked by large trees, but which Boulatruelle 
knew very well, because he had noticed near a large heap 
of stones a sick chestnut-tree, bandaged with a alnc belt 
nailed upon it. This clearing is what was formerly called 
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Jie Biaru'bottom, and a pile of stones, Intended no one 
knows for what purpose, which could be seen there thirty 
years ago, is doubtless there still. Nothing equals the 
longevity of a heap of stones, except that of a plank hoard- 
ing. It is there temporarily, what a reason for lasting! 

"Boulatruelle, with the rapidity of joy, tumbled off the 
tree, rather than came down it. The lair was found, and 
now he had only to seize the animal. The famous treasure 
he had dreamed of was probably there. 

It was no small undertaking to reach the clearing by 
beaten paths which make a thousand windings, it would 
take a good quarter of an hour; in a straight line through 
the wood, which is at that spot singularly dense, very thorny, 
and most aggressive, it would take half an hour at least. 
This is what Boulatruelle was wrong in not understanding; 
he believed in the straight line, a respectable optical illu- 
sion, which has ruined many men. The wood, bristling 
though it was, appeared to him the right road. 

‘'Let us go by the Rue de Rivoli of the wolves,” he said. 

Boulatruelle, accustomed to crooked paths, this time 
committed the error of going straight, and resolutely cast 
himself among the shrubs. 

He had to contend with holly, nettles, hawthorns, eglan- 
tines, thistles, and most irascible roots, and was fearfully 
scratched. 

At the bottom of the ravine he came to a stream, which 
he was obliged to cross, and at last reached the Blaru clear- 
ing after forty minutes, perspiring, wet through, blowing, 
and ferocious. 

There was no one in the clearing. 

Boulatruelle hurried to the heap of stones; it was still 
in its place, and had not been carried off. 

As for the man, he had vanished in the forest. He had 
escaped; where? in which direction? into which clump of 
trees? it were impossible to guess. 

And, most crushing thing of all, there was behind the 
heap of stones in front of the zinc-banded tree, a pick, for- 
gotten or abandoned, and a hole, but the hole was empty. 

“Robber!” Boulatruelle cried, shaking his lists at heaven. 


CHAPTER IL 

MARIUS PREPARES FOR A BOMBSTIC WAR. 

Marius was for a long time neither dead nor alive. He 
had for several weeks a fever accompanied by delirium, 
and very serious brain symptoms caused by the commo- 
tions of the wounds in the head rather than the wounds 
themselves* * ■ : 
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He repeated Cosette’s name for whole nights with the 
lugubrious loquacity of fever and the gloomy obstinacy of 
agony. The width of certain wounds was a serious danger, 
for the suppuration of wide wounds may always be absorbed 
into the system, and consequently kill the patient, under 
certain atmospheric influences; and at each change in the 
weather, at the slightest storm, the physician became anx- 
ious. *‘Mind that the patient suffers from no emotions,” he 
repeated. The diessings were complicated and difflcult, for 
the fixing of bandages and lint by the sparadrap had not 
been imagined at that period. Nicolette expended in lint 
a sheet ‘‘as large as a ceiling,” she said; and it was not with- 
out difficulty that the chloruretted lotions and nitrate of 
silver reached the end of the gangrene. So long as there 
was danger M. Gillenormand, broken-hearted by the bed- 
side of his grandson, was like Marius, neither dead nor 
alive- 

Every day, and sometimes twice a day, a white-haired 
and well-dressed gentleman, such was the description given 
by the porter, came to inquire after the wounded man, and 
left a large parcel of lint for the dressings. 

At length, on September 7th, four months, day by day, 
from the painful night on which he had been brought home 
dying to his grandfather, the physician declared that he 
could answer for him, and that convalescence was setting 
in. Marius, however, would be obliged to lie for two 
months longer on a couch owing to the accidents produced 
by the fracture of the collar-bone. There is always a last 
wound like that, vrhich will not close, and eternizes the 
dressings, to the great annoyance of the patient. 

This long illness and lengthened convalescence, however, 
saved him from prosecution: in France there is no anger, 
even public, which six months do not extinguish. Riots, 
in the present state of society, are so much everybody's 
fault that they are followed by a certain necessity of closing 
the eyes. 

Let us add that Gisquet's unjustifiable decree, which 
ordered physicians to denounce their patients having out- 
raged opinion, and not merely opinion, but the king first 
of all, the wounded were covered and protected by this in- 
dignation, and, with the exception of those taken prisoners 
in the act of fighting, the courts-martial did not dare to 
molest any one. Hence Marius was left tranquil. 

M. Gillenormand first passed through every form of agony 
and then through every form of ecstasy. Equal difficulty 
was found in keeping him from passing the whole night by 
Marius’ side; he had his large easy chair brought to the 
bed, and he insisted on his daughter taking the finest linen 
in the house to make compresses and bandages. Made- 
moiselle Gillenormand, as a sensible and elderly lady, man- 
aged to save the fine linen, v;hile making her father be- 
lieve that he was obeyed. M. Gillenormand would not listen 
CO jinj explanation, that for the purpose of making Hat fine 
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linen is not so good as coarse, or new so good as worn. He 
was present at all the dressings, from which Mademoiselle 
Gillenormand modestly absented herself. When the dead 
hesh was cut away with scissors he said, “Aie, aie!’’ Noth' 
ing was so touching as to see him hand the wounded man 
a cup of broth with his gentle, senile trembling. He over- 
whelmed the surgeon with questions and did not perceive 
that he constantly repeated the same. On the day when 
the physician informed him Marius was out of danger 
he was beside himself. He gave his porter three louis d'or 
and at night, when he went to his bed-room, danced a ga- 
votte, made castagnettes of his thumb and forefinger, and 
sang a song something like this: 

Jeanne est nee a Fougere, 

Vral nid d’une bergere; 

J’adore son jupon 
Fripon. 

Amour, tu vis en elle; 

Car c’est dans sa prunelie 
Que tu mets ton earquois, 

Narquois! 

Moi, Je la chante, et j’aime, 

Plus que Blame meme, 

Jeanne et ses durs tetons 
Bretons. 

Then he knelt on a chair, and Basque, who wms watch- 
ing him through the crack of the door, felt certain that he 
was praying. 

Up to that day he had never believed in God. At each 
new phase in the improvement of the patient, which went 
on steadily, the grandfather was extravagant. He performed 
a multitude of mechanical actions full of delight: he went 
up and down stairs without knowing why. A neighbor’s 
wife, who was very pretty, by the way, was stupefied at re- 
ceiving one morning a large bouquet; it was M. Gillenor- 
mand who sent it to her, and her husband got up a jealous 
scene. M. Gillenormand tried to draw Nicolette on his 
knees: he called Marius Monsieur le Baron, and shouted, 
Long live the Republic! / 

Every moment he asked the medical man, “There Is no 
danger now; is there?” He> looked at Marius with a grand- 
mothers’ eyes, and gloated over him when he slept. He no 
longer knew himself, no longer took himself into account. 
Marius was the master of the house, there was abdication in 
his Joy, and he was the grandson of his grandson. 

In his present state of merriment he was the most vener- 
able of children; through fear of wearying or annoying the 
convalescent he would place himself behind him in order to 
smile 'hpon Mm, He was satisted, joyous, ravished, charm- 
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lag, and young, and Ills white hair added a gentle majesty 
to the gay light which he had on his face. When grace is 
mingled with T/r inkles it is adorable; and there is a peculiar 
dawn in expansive old age. 

As for Marius, v/hile letting himself be nursed and petted, 
he had one fixed idea, Cosette, 

Since the fever and delirium had left him he no longer 
pronounced this name, and it might be supposed that he 
had forgotten it, but he was silent precisely because his 
soul was there,. : 

He kne'w not what had become of Cosette: the whole 
affair of the Rue de la Chanvrerie was like a cloud in his 
memory; almost indistinct shadows floated in his mind. 
Eponine, Gavroche, Maboeuf, the Thenardiers, and all his 
friends, mouriifully mingled with the smoke of the barri- 
cade, the strange passage of M. Pauchelevent through that 
blood-stained adventure, produced upon him the effect of 
m enigma in a tempest: he understood nothing of his own 
.Ife, he knew not how or by whom he had been saved, and 
to one about him knew it either: all they were able to tell 
iiim was that he had been brought there at night in a 
hackney-coach: past, present, future all this was to him 
like the mist of a vague idea; but there was in this mist 
-one immovable point, a clear and precise lineament, some- 
thing made of granite, a resolution, a will — to find Cosette 
again. For him the idea of life was not distinct from the 
idea of Cosette: he had decreed in his heart that he would 
not receive one without the other, and he unalterably de- 
trmined to demand of his grandfather, of destiny, of fate, 
of Hades itself, the restitution of his lost Eden. 

He did not conceal the obstacles from himself. 

Here let us underline one fact: he was not won or great- 
ly affected by all the anxiety and all the tenderness of his 
grandfather. In the first place he was not in the secret of 
them all, and next, in his sick man’s reveries, which were 
perhaps still feverish, he distrusted this gentleness as a 
strange and new thing intended to subdue him. He re- 
mained cold to it, and the poor grandfather lavished his 
smiles in pure loss. Marius said to himself that it was all 
very well so long as he did not speak and let matters rest, 
but when he came to Cosette, he should find another face, 
and his grandfather’s real attitude would be unmasked. 
Then the affair would he imde; a warming up of family 
questions, a confrontment of position, every possible sar- 
casm and objection at once. Fauchelevent, Coiipelevent, 
fortune, poverty, wretchedness, the stone on the neck, and 
the future, a violent resistance, and the conclusion — a re- 
fusal. Marius stiffened himself against it beforehand. 

And then, in proportion as he regained life, his old 
wrongs re-appeared, the old ulcers of his memory re- 
opened; he thought again of the past. Colonel Pontmercy 
placed himself once more between M. Gillenormand and him, 
Marius, and he said to himself that he had no real kindness 
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to hope for from a man who had been so unjust and har^h 
to his father. And with health came back a sort of bitter- 
ness against his grandfather, from which the old man 
gently suffered. 

M. Gillenormand, without letting it be seen, noticed that 
Marius, since he had been brought home and regained con- 
sciousness, had never once called him father. He did not 
say Sir, it is true, but he managed to say neither one nor the 
other, by a certain way of turning his sentences, 

A crisis was evidently approaching, and, as nearly al- 
ways happens in such cases, Marius, in order to try him- 
self, skirmished before offering battle; this is called feel- 
ing the ground. One morning it happened that M. Glllenor- 
mand, alluding to a newspaper which he had come across, 
spoke lightly of the Convention, and darted a Royalist 
epigram at Danton, St. Just, and Robespierre. “The men 
of ’93 were giants,” Marius said sternly; the old man was 
silent, and did not utter another syllable all the day. 

Marius, w^ho had the inflexible grandfather of his early 
years ever present to his mind, saw in this silence a pro- 
found concentration of anger, augured from it an obstinate 
struggle, and augmented his preparations for the contest in 
the back nooks of his mind. 

He determined that in case of refusal he would tear off 
his bandages, dislocate his collar-bone, expose all the 
wounds still unhealed, and refuse all food. His wounds 
were his ammunition; he must have Cosette or die. 

He awaited the favorable moment with the crafty patience 
of sick persons, and the moment arrived. 


CHAPTER IL 

MARIUS ATTACKS. 

One day M. Gillenormand, while his daughter was ar- 
ranging the phials and cups on the marble slab of the side- 
board, lent over Marius, and said in his most tender accent: 

“Look you, my little Marius, in your place I would rather 
eat meat than fish; a friend sole is excellent at the begin- 
ning of a convalescence, but a good cutlet is necessary to 
put the patient on his legs.” 

Marius, whose strength had nearly quite returned, sat 
up, rested his two clenched fists on his sheet, looked his 
grandfather in the face, assumed a terrible air, and said: 

“That induces me to say one thing to vou.” 

“What is it?” 

“That I wish to marry.” 

“Foreseen,” said the grandfather, bursting into a laugh. 

“How foreseen?” 

'Tes, foreseen. You shall have your little maid.” 
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Marius, stupefied and dazzled, trembled in all liis limbs, 
and M. Gillenormand continued: 

“Yes, you shall have the pretty little dear. She comes 
every day in the form of an old gentleman to ash after you. 
Blver since you have been wounded she has spent her time 
in crying and making lint. I made inquiries; she lives at 
Ho. 7, Rue de YHomme Arme. Ah! -there. we are! Ah, you 
want her, do you? well, you shall have her. There’s a take- 
in for you; you had made your little plot, and had said to 
yourself, T will tell it point-blank to that grandfather, that 
mummy of the Regency and the Directory, that old beau, 
that Dorante who has become Geronte; he has had his 
frolics too, and his amourettes, and his grisettes, and his 
Cosettes; he has had his fling, he has had his wings, and 
he has eaten the bread of spring; he must surely remember 
it, -we shall see. Battle!’ Ah, you take the cockchafer by 
the horns, very good. I offer you a cutlet, and you answer 
me, 'by the bye, I wish to marry.* By Jupiter Ammon, 
that is a transition! Ah, you made up your mind for a 
quarrel, but you did not know that I was an old coward. 
What do you say to that? Y'ou are done, you did not expect 
to And your grandfather more stupid than yourself. You 
have lost the speech you intended to make me, master law- 
yer, and that Is annoying. Well, ail the worse, rage away; 
i do what you want, and that cuts the speech short, ass. 
Listen! I have made inquiries, for I too am cunning; she 
is charming, she is- virtuous, the Lancer does not speak the 
truth, she made heaps of lint. , She is a jewel ; she adores 
you; if you had died there would have been three of us, and 
her coffin -would have accompanied mine. I had the idea so 
soon as you were better of planting her there by your bed- 
side, but it is only in romances that girls are introduced 
to the beds of handsome young wounded men in whom they 
take an interest. That would not do, for what would your 
aunt say? You were quite naked three parts of the time, 
sir; ask Nicolette, who never left you for a moment, whether 
it were possible for a female to be here? And, then, what 
would the doctor have said? for a pretty girl does not cure 
a fever. Well, say no more about it, it is settled and done, 
take her, such is my ferocity. Look you, I saw that you did 
not love me, and I said, ‘What can I do to make that animal 
love me?’ I said, ‘Stay, I have my little Cosette ready to 
hand, I "will give her to him, and then he must love me a 
little, or tell me the reason why.* Ah! you believed that 
the old man would storm, talk big, cry no, and lift his cane 
against all this dawn. Not at all. Cosette, very good; love, 
very good; I ask for nothing beter; take the trouble, sir, 
to marry, be happy, my beloved child.’* 

After saying this the old man burst into sobs; he took 
Marius’ head and pressed it to his old bosom, and both began 
weeping. That is one of the forms of supreme happiness. 

“My father!” Marius exclaimed. 

“Ah, you love me then!^* the old man said. 
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There was an ineffable moment; they were choking and 
conki, not speak; at length the old man stammered: 

“Gome! the stopper is taken out of him; he called me 

father.*' . 

Marius disengaged his head from his grandfather's arms, 
and said gently: ' . ■; 

“Now that I am better, father, I fancy I could see her.” 

“Foreseen, too, you will see her tomorrow.” 

“Father?’’ 

: “Well, what?” 

“Why not today?” 

“Well, today, done for today. You have called me father 
thrice and its worth that. I will see about it, and she shall 
be brought here. Foreseen, I tell you. That has already 
been put in verse, and it is the deouement of Andre Chenier’s 
elegy, the ‘Jeune malade,’ Andre Chenier who was butch- 
ered by the vil — by the giants of *93.” 

M. Gillenormand fancied he could see a slight frown on 
Marius’ face, though, truth to tell, he was not listening, as 
he had flown away into ecstasy, and was thinking much 
more of Cosette than of 1893. The grandfather, trembling 
at having introduced Andre Chenier so inopportunely, hur- 
riedly continued: 

“Butchered is not the word. The fact is that the great 
revolutionary geniuses who were not wicked, that is incon- 
testable, who were heroes, Pardi, found that Andre Chenier 
was slightly in their way, and they had him guillo — that is 
to say, these great men on the 7th Thermidor, in the in- 
terest of the public safety, begged Andre Chenier to be kind 
enough to go—” 

M. Gillenormand, garrotted by his own sentence, could 
not continue; unable to terminate it or retract it, the old 
man rushed, with all the speed which his age allowed, out of 
the bed-room, shut the door after him, and purple, choknig, 
and foaming, with his eyes out of his head, found himself 
nose to nose with honest Basque, who was cleaning boots 
in the ante-room. He seized Basque by the collar, and 
furiously shouted into his face, “By the hundred thousand 
Javottes of the devil, those brigands assassinated him?” 

“Whom, sir?” 

“Andr^ Chenier,” 

^*Yes, sir,” said the horrified Basque. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MLLB. GILLBNORMAND HAS NO OBJECTION TO THE 


MATCH. 


Cosette and Marius saw each other again. 

We w’il] not attempt to describe the intervie-w; for there 
are things which we must not attempt to paint; the sun 
is of the number. 

The whole family, Basque and Nicolette included, were 
assembled in Marius* chamber at the moment when Cosette 
entered. 

She appeared in the doorway and seemed to be surrounded 
by a halo: precisely at the moment this grandfather was 
going to blow his nose but he stopped short, holding his nose 
in his handkerchief and looking over it. 

'‘Adorable!** he cried. 

And then he blew a sonorous blast. 

Cosette was intoxicated, ravished, startled, in heaven. 
She was as timid as a person can be through happiness; she 
stammered, turned pale, and then pink, and wished to throw 
herself into Marius* arms, but dared not. She was ashamed 
of loving before so many people; for the world is merci- 
less to happy lovers, and always remains so at the very 
moment when they most long to be alone. And yet they 
do not want these people at all. 

With Cosette, and behind her, had entered a "white-haired 
man, serious, hut still smiling, though the smile was wan- 
dering and poignant. It was “Monsieur Pauchelevent,’* — 
it was Jean Valjean, 

He was well-dressed, as the porter had said, in a new 
black suit and a white cravat. 

The porter was a thousand leagues from recognizing in 
this correct citizen, this probable notary, the frightful- 
corpse-hearer who had risen at the gate on the night of 
June 7th, ragged, filthy, hideous, and haggard, with a mask 
of blood and mud on his face, supporting in his arms the 
unconscious Marius; still his porter’s instincts were aroused. 
When M. Pauchelevent arrived with Cosette the porter could 
not refrain from confiding this aside to his wife, “I don’t 
know why, but I fancy that I have seen that face before.” 

M. Pauchelevent remained standing by the door of 
Marius’ room, as if afraid; he held under his arm a packet 
rather like an octavowolume wrapped in paper. The paper 
was green, apparently from mildew. 

“Has this gentleman always got books under his arm 
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like lluit?’’ Mademoiselle Gillenormand, wMo was not fond 
of books, asked Nicolette in a whisper. 

“Well,*’ M. Gillenormand, who had heard her, answered 
in the same key, “he is a savant, is that his fault? Monsieur 
Boulard, whom I knew, never went out without a book 
either, and had always got one close to his heart” 

Then bowing, he said, in a loud voice; 

“M. Tranchele^mnt.” 

“Father Gillenormand did not do it purposely, but an 
Inattention to proper names was an aristocratic way of his. 

“Monsieur Tranchelevent, I have the honor of reauest- 
ing this lady's hand for my grandson, M. ie Baron Marius 
Pontmercy?” 

Monsieur “Tranchelevent” bowed. 

“Ail right,” the grandfather said. 

And turning to Marius and Cosette, with both arms ex- 
tended in benediction, he cried: 

“You have leave to adore each other.” 

They did not let it be said twice, and the prattling be- 
gan. They talked in a whisper, Marius reclining on his 
couch and Cosette standing by his side. “Oh, heaven,” 
Cosette murmured, “I see you again: it is you. To go and 
fight like that! But why? it is hoiTible. For four months 
I have been dead. Oh, how wicked it was of you to have been 
at that battle! what had I done to you? I forgive you, but 
you will not do it again. Just now, when they came to tell 
me to come to you, I thought again that I was going to die, 
but it was of joy. I was so sad! J did not take the time 
to dress myself, and I must look frightful; what will your 
relations say at seeing me in a tumbled collar? But speak! 
you let rne speak all alone. We are still in the Rue de 
THomme Arme. It seems that your shoulder was terrible, 
and I was told that I could put my hand in it, and then it 
seems that your flesh was cut with scissors. How frightful 
that is! I wept so that I have no eyes left. It is strange that 
a person can suffer like that. Your grandfather has a very 
kind look. Do not disturb yourself, do not get on your 
elbow like that, or you will do yourself an injury. Oh! how 
happy lam! So our misfortunes are all ended! I am quite 
foolish. There were things I wanted to say to you which I 
have quite forgotten. Do you love me still? We live in the 
Rue de THomme Arme. There is no garden there. I made 
lint the whole time; look here, sir, it is your faulty my 
Angers are quite rough.” 

“Angel!” said Marius. 

Angel is the only word In the language which cannot be 
worn out; no other, word would resist the pitiless use which 
lovers make of it. 

Then, as there was company present, they broke off, and 
did not say a word more, contenting themselves with softly 
clasping hands. ^ 

M. Gillenormand turned to all the rest in the room, and 

cried; 



“Speak loudly, good people; make a noise, will you. 
Come, a little row, hang it all, so that these children may 
prattle at their ease.” 

And going up to Marius and Cosette, he whispered to 
them: 

“Go on: don’t put yourselves out of the way.” 

Aunt Giilenormand witnessed with stupor this irruption 
of light into her antiquated house. This stupor had noth- 
ing aggressive about it; it was not at all the scandalized and 
envious glance cast by an owl at two ring-doves: it was the 
stupid eye of a poor innocent of the age of fifty-seven; it 
'was a spoiled life looking at that triumph, love. 

“Mademoiselle Giilenormand the elder,” her father said 
to her, “I told you that this wmuld happen.” 

He remained silent for a moment, and added ; 

“Look at the happiness of others.” 

Then he turned to Cosette. 

“How pretty she is! how pretty she is! she is a Greuze! 
So you are going to have all that for yourself, scamp? Ah, 
my boy, you have had a lucky escape from me; for if I were 
not fifteen years too old, we wonid fight with swords and see 
who should have her. There, I am in love with you, made- 
moiselle; but it is very simple; it is your right. What 
a famous, charming little wedding we will have! Saint 
Denis du Saint-Sacrament is our pariah; but I will procure 
a dispensation, so that you may be married at St. Paul, for 
the church is better. It was built for the Jesuits, and more 
coquettish. It is opposite Cardinal’s Birague’s fountain. 
The masterpiece of Jesuit architecture is at Namur, and is 
called St Loup; you should go and see that when you are 
married, for it is worth the journey. Mademoiselle, I am 
entirely of your opinion; I wish girls to marry, for they 
are made for it. There is a certain Sainte Catharine whom 
I would always like to see uncovered. To remain a maid is 
fine, hut it is cold. Multiply, says the Bible. To save the 
people a Joan of Arc is wanted; hut to make a people wq 
want Mother Gigogne. So marry, my darlings; I really do 
not see the use of remaining a maid. I know very well that 
they have a separate chapel in church, and join the con- 
fraternity of the virgin; but, sapristi, a good-looking young 
husband, and at the end of a year a plump bantling, who 
sucks at you bravely, and who has roll of fat on his thighs, 
and w-ho clutches your bosom with his pink little paws, are 
a good deal better than holding a candle at vespers and 
singing Tuiris Ehurnea.” 

The grandfather pirouetted on his nonagenarian heels, 
and began speaking again, like a spring which has been 
wound up. 

Ainsi, bornant le cours de tes revasseries, 

Alcippe, 11 est done vrai, dans peu tu te maries. 

“By the bye?” 
father?” 
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*‘Had you not an intimate friend?” 

‘*Yes, Courfeyrac.” 

■‘What has become of him?” 

‘‘He is dead.” ■ 

“That is well.” 

He sat down by their side, made Cosette take a chair, and 
took their four hands in his own v/rinkled hands. 

“This darling is exquisite. This Cosette is a master- 
piecel She is a very little girl and a very great lady. She 
will be only a baroness, and that is a derogation, for she 
is born to be a marchioness. What eyelashes she has! My 
children, drive it into your noddles that you are on the 
right road. Love one another; be foolish over it, for love is 
the stupidity of men and the cleverness of God, So adore 
one another. Still,” he added, suddenly growing sad, “v/hat 
a misfortune! more than half I possess is sunk in annuities; 
so long as I live it will be ail right, but when I am dead, 
twenty years hence, ah! my poor children, you wdil not 
have a farthing. Your pretty white hands, Madame la 
Baronne, will be wrinkled by work.” 

Here a serious and calm voice was heard saying: 

“Mademoiselle Euphrasie Faiichelevent has six hundred 
thousand francs.” 

It was Jean Val jean’s voice. 

He had not yet uttered a syllable; no one seemed to re- 
member that he -was present, and he stood motionless behind 
ail these happy people. 

“Who is the Mademoiselle Euphrasie in question?” the 
startled grandfather asked. 

“Myself,” said Cosette. 

“Six hundred thousand francs!” M. Gillenormand re- 
peated. 

“Less fourteen or fifteen thousand, perhaps,” Jean Val- 
jean said. 

And he laid on the table the parcel which Aunt Gillenor- 
mand had taken for a book. 

Jean Valjean himself opened the packet; it w'-as a bundle 
of bank-notes. They were turned over and counted; there 
were six hundred bank-notes for a thousand francs, and one 
hundred and sixty-eighty for five hundred, forming a total of 
five hundred and eighty-four thousand francs. 

“That’s a famous book,” said M. Gillenormand, 

“Five hundred and eighty-four thousand francs!” the 
aunt murmured. 

“That arranges a good many things, does it not, Made- 
moiselle Gillenormand the elder?” the grandfather con- 
tinued. “That devil of a Marius has found a millionaire 
grisette upon the tree of dreams! Now trust to the amorettes 
of young people. Students find studentesses with six hun- 
dred thousand francs. Cherubin works better than Roths- 
child.” 

“Five hundz’ed and eighty-four thousand francs!” Made- 
moiselle GIllettormaM repeated; “five hundred and eighty- 
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foiii' tlioiisand francs! we may as well say six hundred 
tliGiisand.’V:': , ■•-■■■ 

As for Marius and Cosette, they were looking at each 
other -during this period, and hardly paid any attention 

to' the circumstances. 


CHAPTER V. 

DEPOSIT YOUR MONEY IN A FOREST RATHER THAN 
WITH A NOTARY. 

Of course our readers have understood, and no lengthened 
explanation will be required, that Jean Valjean after the 
Champmathieu affair was enabled by his escape for a few 
days to come to Paris, and withdraw in time from Laffitte's 
the sum he had gained under the name of M. Madeleine at 
M-sur-M.; and that, afraid of being recaptured, which in 
fact happened to him shortly after, he buried this sum in 
the forest of Montfermeii, at the spot called the Blaru bot- 
tom. The sum, six liimdred and thirty thousand francs, all 
in bank-notes, occupied but little space, and was contained 
in a box; but in order to protect the box from damp he 
placed it in an oak coffer filled with chips of chestnut-wood. 

In the same coffer he placed his other treasure, the bishop's 
candlesticks. It wdli be remembered that he carried off 
these candlesticks in his escape from M.-sur-M — . The man 
seen on one previous evening by Boulatruelle was Jean 
Valjean, and afterwards, whenever Jean Valjean required 
money, he fetched it from the Blaru clearing, and hence his 
absences to which we have referred. He had a pick con- 
cealed somewhere in the shrubs, in a hiding-place known to 
himself alone. When he found Marius to be convalescent, 
feeling that the hour was at hand when this money might 
be useful, he went to fetch it; and it was also he whom 
Boulatruelle saw in the wood, but this time in the morning, 
and not at night. Boulatruelle inherited the pick. 

The real sum was five hundred and eighty-four thousand 
five hundred francs, but Jean Valjean kept back the five 
hundred francs for himself. “We will see afterwards,” he 
thought. 

The difference between this sum and the six hundred and 
thirty thousand francs w’^ithdrawn from Laffitte’s repre- 
sented the expenditure of ten years from 1823 to 1833. The 
five years' residence in the convent had only cost five 
thousand francs. I 

Jean Valjean placed the two silver candlesticks on the I 

mantel-piece, where they glistened, to the great admiration rl 

of Toussaint. Moreover, Jean Valjean knew himself freed 
from. Javert; it had been stated in his presence, and he 
verified the fact in the Moniteur which had published it, 
that an inspector of police of the name of Javert had been I 
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found drowned under a washer- woman’s boat between the 
Pont-au-change and the Pont-Neuf, and that a letter left 
by this man, hitherto irreproachable and highly esteemed 
by Ills chiefs, led to the belief in an attack of dementia and 
suicide. “In truth,” thought Jean Valjean, “since he let 
me go when he had hold of me he must have been mad at 
that' time.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE OLD MEN RENDER COSETTE HAPPY, 

All preparations were made for the marriage, and the 
physician, on being consulted, declared that it might take 
place in February. It was now December, and a few ravish- 
ing weeks of perfect happiness slipped away. 

The least happy man was not the grandfather, he sat for 
a whole quarter of an hour contemplating Cosette. 

“The admirably pretty girl!” he would exclaim, “and 
she has so soft and kind an air! She is the most charming 
creature I have ever seen in my life. Presently she will have 
virtues with a violent scent. She is one of the Graces, on my 
faith! A man can only live nobly with such a creature. 
Marius, my lad, you are a baron, you are rich, so do not be 
a pettifogger, I implore you.” 

Cosette and Marius had suddenly passed from the sepul- 
chre into paradise: the transition had not been prepared, 
and they would have been stunned if they had not been 
dazzled, 

“Do yoii understand anything of all this?” Marius would 
say to Cosette. 

“No,” Cosette answered, “but it seems to me as if le bon 
Dieu were looking at us.” 

Jean Valjean did everything, smoothed everything, con- 
ciliated everything, and rendered everything easy. He 
hurried toward Cosette’s happiness with as much eagerness 
and apparently with as much joy as Cosette herself. 

As he had been mayor, he was called to solve a delicate 
problem, the secret of which he alone possessed, — the civil 
status of Cosette. To tell her origin openly might have 
prevented the marriage, but he get Cosette out of all the 
difficulties. He arranged for her a family of dead people, 
a sure method of not incurring any inquiry. Cosette was 
the only one left of an extinct family. Cosette was not his 
daughter, but the daughter of another Fauchelevent. Two 
brothers Fauchelevent had been gardeners at the convent 
of the Little Piepus; they went to his convent; the best testi- 
monials and most satisfactory character were given; for the 
good nuns, little suited, and but little inclined to solve 
questions of paternity, had never known exactly of which 

the two Faueheleyents Cosette was the daughter* They 
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said what was w^anted and said it zealously. An act of 
notoriety was drawn up, and Cosette became by law Made- 
moiselle Euphrasie Faiichelevent, and was declared an 
orphan both on the father’s and mother’s side. Jean Val- 
jean managed so as to be designated, under the name of 
Fauchelevent, as guardian of Cosette, with M. Gillenormand 
as supervising guardian. 

As for the five hundred and eighty-four thousand francs, 
they were a legacy left to Cosette by a dead person who 
wished to remain unknown: the original legacy had been 
five hundred and ninety-four thousand francs, but ten thou- 
sand had been spent in the education of Mademoiselle 
Supiiraise, dve thousand of which had been paid to the 
convent. This legacy, deposited in the hands of a third 
party, was to be handed over to Cosette upon her majority, 
or at the period of her marriage. All this was highly 
acceptable, as we see, especially when backed up by more 
than half a million francs. There were certainly a few 
singular points here and there, but they were not seen, for 
one of the persons interested had his eyes bandaged by love, 
and the others by the six hundred thousand francs. 

Cosette learned that she was not the daughter of the 
old man whom she had so long called father; he w'as only 
a relation, and another Fauchelevent was her real father. 
At another moment this would have grieved her, but in the 
ineffable hour she had now reached it was only a slight 
shadow, a passing cloud; and she had so much joy that this 
cloud lasted but a short time. She had Marius; the young 
man came, the old man disappeared; life is so. 

And then, Cosette had been accustomed for many long 
years to see enigmas around her; every being who has had a 
mysterious childhood is every ready for certain renuncia- 
tions. 

She still continued to call Jean Valjean “father.” 

Cosette, who was among the angels, was enthusiastic 
about Father Gillenormand; it is true that he overwhelmed 
her with madrigals and presents. While Jean Valjean was 
constructing for Cosette an unassailable position in society, 
M, Gillenormand attended to the wedding trousseau. Noth- 
ing amused him so much as to be magnificent; and he had 
given Cosette a gown of Binche guipure, which he inherited 
from his own grandmother, “These fashions spring up 
again,” he said, “antiquities are the great demand, and the 
young ladies of my old days dress themselves like the old 
ladies of my youth.” 

He plundered his respectable round-bellied commodes 
of Coromandel lacquer, which had not been opened for years. 
“Let us shrive these dowagers,” he said, “and see what they 
have in their paunch.” He noisily violated drawers full of 
the dresses of all his wives, ail his mistresses, and ail his 
female ancestry. He lavished on Cosette Chinese satins, 
damasks, lampas, painted moires, gros de Naples dresses, 
Indian handkerchiefs embroidered with gold that can be 
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washed, Genoa and AJengon point lace, sets of old jewelry, 
ivory bonbon boxes adorned with microscopic battles, laces, 
and ribbons. Cosette, astounded, wiki with love for Marius 
and with gratitude to M. Gillenormand, dreamed of an 
imboiinded happiness, dressed in satin and velvet. Her 
wedding-basket seemed to her supported by seraphim, and 
her soul floated in ether with wings of Mechlin lace. 

The intoxication of the lovers was only equalled, as we 
stated, by the ecstasy of the grandfather, and there was 
something like a flourish of trumpets in the Rue cles Pilles 
du Calvaii’e. 

Each morning there was a new offering of bric-a-brac 
from the grandfather to Cosette, and ail sort of ornaments 
were spread out splendidly around her. 

One day Marius, who was fond of talking seriously 
through his happiness, said, with reference to some incident 
which I have forgotten: 

“The men of the revolution are so great that they al- 
ready possess the prestige of centuries, like Cato and like 
Phocion, and each of them seems an ancient memory” 
(memoire antique). 

“ ’Moire antique!” exclaimed the old gentleman, “thank 
you, Marius, that is the very idea which I was seeking for.” 

And on the morrow a splendid tea-colored moire antique 
dress was added to Cosette’s outfit. 

The grandfather extracted a wisdom from this frippery: 

“Love is all very well, but this is required with it. < 
Something useless is required in happiness: happiness is 
only w'hat is absolutely necessary, but season it, say I, with 
an enormous amount of superfluity. A palace and her 
heart; her heart and the Louvre. Give me my shepherd- 
ess, and try If she be a duchess. Bring me Phillis crowned 
with corn-flow'ers, and add to her one thousand francs a 
year. Open for me an endless Bucolic under a marble col- 
onnade. I consent to the Bucolic and also to the fairy 
scene in marble and gold. Dry happiness resembles dry 
bread; you eat it but you do not dine. I wish for super- 
fluity, for the useless, for extravagance, for that which is 
of no use. I remember to have seen in Strasbourg Cathedral 
a clock as tall as a three-storied house, which marked the 
hour, which had the kindness to mark the hour, but did 
not look as if it was made for the purpose; and which, 
after striking midday or midnight, midday— -the hour of the 
sun, and midnight, the hour of love, or any other hour you 
please—gave you the moon and the stars, earth and sea, 
birds, and fishes, Phoebus and Phoebe, and a heap of things 
that came out of a corner, and the twelve apostles, and the 
Emperor Charles V., and Eponine, and Sabinus, and a num- 
ber of little gilt men, who played the trumpet, into the 
bargain, without counting the ravishing chimes which it 
scattered in the air on every possible occasion, without your 
knowing why. Is a wretched naked clock, which only 
marks the hour worth that? I am of the opinion of the 
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great clock of Strasbourg, and prefer it to the Black For- 
est cuckoo .eloek.”''. 

M. Gillenormancl talked all sorts of nonsense about the 
marriage, and all the ideas of the eighteenth century passed 
pell-meirintG his dithyrambes. 

“You are ignorant of the art of festivals, and do not 
know how to get up a day’s pleasure in these times,” he 
exclaimed. “Your nineteenth century is soft, and is deficient 
in excess; it is ignorant of what is rich and noble. In 
everything it is close-sliorn. Your third estate is insipid 
and has no color, smell, or shape. The dream of your bour- 
geoisie who establish themselves, as they call it, is a pretty 
boudoir freshly decorated wdth mahogany and calico. Make 
way, tliere! the Sieur Grigou marries the Demoiselle Grip- 
pesoii. Siimptuoiisness and splendor. A louis d’or has been 
stuck to a wutx candle. Such is the age. I insist on flying 
beyond the Sarmatians. Ah, so far back as 1787 I predicted 
that all was lost on the day when I saw the Due de Rohan, 
Prince de Leon, Due de Chabot, Due de Montbazon, Mar- 
quis de Soubise, Vicomte de Thouars, and Peer of Prance, 
go to Longchamps in a tapecul; that bore its fruits. In this 
century men have a business, gamble on the Stock Ex- 
change, win money, and are mean. They take care of and 
varnish their surface; they are carefully dressed, washed, 
soaped, shaved, rubbed, brushed, and cleaned externally, ir- 
reproachable, as polished as a pebble, discreet, trim, and 
at the same time, virtue of my soul! they have at the bot- 
tom of their conscience dungheaps and cesspools, at which 
a milkmaid who blows her nose with her fingers would 
recoil. I grant the present age this motto — dirty cleanli- 
ness. Marius, do not be annoyed; grant me the permission 
to speak, for I have been saying no harm of the - people, 
you see. I have my mouth full of your people, but do let 
me give the bourgeoisie a pill, I tell you point blank that 
at the present day people marry, but no linger know how to 
marry. Ah, it is true, I regret the gentility of the old 
manners; I regret everything; that elegance, that chivalry, 
that courteous and dainty manner, that rejoicing luxury 
w^hich everyone possesed, the music forming part of the 
wedding, symphony above and marrow-bones and cleavers 
below stairs, the joyous faces seated at table, the spicy 
madrigals, the songs, the fireworks, the hearty laugh, the 
devil and his train, and the large ribbon bows. I regret 
the bride’s garter, for it is first cousin of the girdle of 
Venus. On what does the siege of Troy turn? Parbleu, 
on Helen’s garter. Why do men fight? Why does the 
divine Diomedes smash on the head of Merioneus that grand 
brass helmet, with the ten points? Why do Achilles and 
Hector tickle each other with lances? Because Helen let 
Paris take her garter. With Cosette’s garter Homer would 
write -the Iliad; he would place in his poem an old chatterer 
like myself, and call him Nestor. My friends, in form.er 
times, in those amiable former times, people married learn- 
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eclly; tliey made a good contract and then a good merry- 
making. So soon as Cujas had gone out, Gamacho came 
in. Hang it all! the stomach is an agreeable beast, that 
demands its due, and wishes to hold its wedding too. We 
supped well, and had at table a pretty neighbor without a 
neekkerchief, who only concealed her throat moderately. 
Oh, the wide laughing mouths, and how gay people were in 
those days! Youth was a bouquet, every young man ter- 
minated in a branch of lilac or a posy of roses; if he were 
a captain of dragoons, he managed to call himself Floriaii. 
All were anxious to be pretty fellows, and they wore em- 
broidery and rouge. A bourgeois looked like a flower, and a 
marquis like a precious stone. Thej^ did not wear straps, 
they did not wear boots: they were flashing, lustrous, gilt, 
light, dainty, and coquettish, hut it did not prevent them 
wearing a sword by their side; they were humming birds 
with heaks and nails. It was the time of the Indes galantes. 
One of the sides of that age was delicate, the other mag- 
nificent, and by the vertuchoux people amused themselves. 
At the present day folks are serious; the bourgeois is 
miserly, the bourgeoisie prudish, and your age is out of 
shape. The grave would be expelled because their dresses 
were cut too low in the neck. Alas! beauty is concealed as 
an ugliness. Since the revolution all wear trousers, even 
the ballet girls; a ballet girl must be serious, and your 
rigacloons are doctrinaire. A man must be majestic, and 
would feel very much annoyed at not having his chin in 
his cravat. The idea of a scamp of twenty, who is about to 
marry, is to resemble Monsieur Royes-collard. And do 
you know what people reach by this majesty? they are 
little. Learn this fact: joy is not merely joyous, it is 
grand. Be amorous gay ly, though, hang it all! marry, 
when you do marry, with fever and amazement and row 
and the tohu-hohu of happiness. Gravity at church, if you 
will; blit as soon as the mass is ended, sarpejoii, you ought 
to make a dream whirl round your wife. A marriage ought 
to he royal and chimerical, and promenade its ceremony 
from the Cathedral of Rheims to the Pagoda of Chanteloiip. 
I have a horror of a scruby marriage, Ventregonlette! be an 
Olympus at least upon that day. Be gods. Ah, people 
might be sylphs. Games and laughter, Argyraspides, but 
they are scrubs; my friends, every newly-married man 
ought to be Prince Aldobrandini. Take advantage of this 
unique moment of life to fly into the Empyrean with the 
swans and the eagles, even if you fall back tomorrow into 
the bourgeoisie of frogs. Do not save upon the hymeneal 
rites; do not nibble at this splendor, nor split farthings 
on the day when you are radiaiit. A wedding is not house- 
keeping.^ Oh, if I had my way it should be a gallant affair, 
and violins should be heard in the trees. Here is my pro- 
gramme; sky-blue and silver. I would mingle In the fete 
the rustic divinities, and convene the Dryads and the 
Nereids. The wedding of Amphitrite, a pink cloud, nymphs 
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with their hair carefully dressed and quite nude, an aca- 
demician offering quatrains to the Deess, a car drawn by 
marine monsters. 

Triton trottait clevant, et tirait de sa conque, 

Des sons si ravissants qu’ii ravissait qulconqiie. 

There is a programme for a fete, or I’m no judge, sac h 
papier!” 

While the grandfather, in the heat of his lyric effusion, 
was listening to himself, Cosette and Marius were intoxi- 
cating themselves by looking freely at each other. 

Aunt Gillenormand regarded all this with her imper- 
turbable placidity; she had, during the last five or six 
months, a certain amount of emotions; Marius returned, 

Marins brought back bleeding, Marius brought from a 
barricade, Marius dead, then living, Marius reconciled, 

Marius affianced, Marius marrying a poor girl, Marius 
marrying a millionaire. The six hundred thousand francs 
had been her last surprise, and then her indifference as 
first communicant returned to her. She went regularly to 
her mass, told her beads, read her euchology, whispered in 
one corner of the house her Aves, while ‘T love you” was 
being whispered in another, and saw Marius and Cosette 
vaguely like two shadows. The shadow was herself. 

There is a certain state of inert asceticism in which the 
mind, neutralized by torpor, and a stranger to what might 
he called the business of living, does not perceive, with the 
exception of earthquakes and catastrophes, any human im- 
pressions, either pleasant or painful. “This devotion,” 

Father Gillenormand would say to his daughter, “resembles 
a cold in the head; you smell nothing of life, neither a 
good odor nor a had one.” 

However, the six hundred thousand francs had settled 
the old maid’s indecision. Her father was accustomed to 
take her so little into account that he had not consulted 
her as to the consent to Marius’ marriage. He had acted 
impetuously, according to his wont, having, as a despot 
who had become a slave, but one thought, that of satisfying 
Marius. As for the aunt, he had scarce remembered that 
the aunt existed, and that she might have an opinion of 
her own, and, sheep though she was, this had offended her. 

Somewhat roused internally, but externally impassive, she 
said to herself, “My father settles the marriage question 
without me, and I will settle the quesMon of the inheritance 
without him.” She was rich, in fact, and her father was .I 

not so, and it is probable that if the marriage had been f 

poor she would have left it poor. “All the worse for my i 

nephew! if he chooses to marry a beggar, he may be a 
beggar too.” But Cosette’s half-a-million of francs pleased 
the aunt and changed her feelings with respect to the loving 
couple; consideration is due to six hundred thousand francs, 
and it was evident that she could not do otherwise than 
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leave her fortune to these young people, because they no 
longer required it. 

It was arranged that the couple should reside at M. 
Gillenormand’s, and the grandfather insisted on giving 
them his bed-room, the finest room in the house. *lt wull 
make me younger,” he declared. “It is an old place. I 
always had the idea that the wedding should take place in 
my room.” He furnished this room with a heap of old 
articles of gallantry; he had it hung with an extraordinary 
fabric which he had in the piece, and believed to be Utrecht, 
a gold satin ground with velvet auriculas, “It was with that 
stuff,” he said, “that the bed of the Duchess d'Aiiville a la 
Rocheguyon was hung.” He placed on the mantel-piece a 
figure in Saxon porcelain carrying a muff on its naked 
stomach. 

M. Gillenormand^s library became the office, which 
Marius I'equired, for an office, it will be borne in mind, is 
insisted upon by the council of the order. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE EFFECTS OF DREAM MINGLED WITH HAPPI- 
NESS, 

The lovers saw each other daily; and Cosette came with 
M. Fauchelevent. “It is turning things topsy-turvy,” said 
Mademoiselle Gillenormand, “that the lady should come to 
the gentleman’s house to have court paid to her in that 
way.” But Marius* convalescence had caused the adoption 
of the habit, and the easy chairs of the Rue des Filles du 
Calvaire, more convenient for a tSte-a-tete than the straw- 
bottomed chairs of the Rue de THomme Arme, had decided 
it. Marius and M, Fauchelevent saw each other, but did not 
speak, and this seemed to be agreed on. Every girl needs 
a chaperon, and Cosette could not have come without M. 
Fauchelevent; and for Marius, M. Fauchelevent was the con- 
dition of Cosette, and he accepted him. In discussing 
vaguely, and without any precision, political matters as con- 
nected with the improvement of all, they managed to say 
a little more than Yes and No. Once, on the subject of 
instruction, which Marius wished to he gratuitous and oblig- 
atory, multiplied in every form, lavished upon all like light 
and air, and, in a word, respirable by the entire people, 
they Avere agreed, and almost talked. Marius remarked on 
this occasion that M. Fauchelevent spoke well, and even with 
a certain elevation of language, though something was 
wanting. M. Fauchelevent had something less than a man 
of the world, and something more. 

Marius, in his innermost thoughts, surrounded with all 
sorts of questions ibis M. Fauchelevent, who was to him 
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simple, weli-wlshing and cold. At times doubts occurred to 
him as to his own recollections; he had a hole in his 
memory, a black spot, an abyss dug by four months of agony. 
Many things were lost in it, and he was beginning to ask 
himself w^hether it was in the fact that he had seen M. 
Faiicheleyeiit, a man so serious and so calm, at the 
barricade. ,■ , 

This was, however, not the sole stupor, which the appear- 
ances and disappearances of the past had left in his mind. 
We must not believe he was delivered from all those prompt- 
ings of memory which compel us, even when happy and 
satisfied, to take a melancholy backward glance. The 
head 'which does not turn to effaced horizons contains neither 
thought nor love. At moments Marius buried his face in his 
hands, and the tumultous and vague past traversed the fog 
v/hich he had in his brain. He saw Maboeuf, fall again, 
he heard Gavroelie singing under the grape-shot, and he felt 
on his lips the coldness of Eponine’s forehead; Enjolras, 
Courfeyrac, Jean Prouvaire, Combeferre, Bossuet, Grantaire, 
all his friends rose before him, and then disappeared. Were 
all these dear, dolorous, valiant, charming and tragic beings, 
dreams? had they really existed? The riot had robed every- 
thing in its smoke, and these great fevers have great dreams. 
He questioned himself, he felt himself, and had dizziness 
from all these vanished realities. Where were they all, 
then? was it really true that everything was dead? a fall 
into the darkness had carried away everything, except him- 
self: all this had disappeared as it were behind the curtain 
of a theatre. There are such curtains which drop on life, 
and God passes on to the next act. 

In himself was he really the same man? He, poor, was 
rich; he, the abandoned man, had a family; he, the desper- 
ate man, was going to marry Cqsette. He seemed to have 
passed through a tomb, and that he had gone in black and 
come out white. And in this tomb the others had remained. 
At certain times all these beings of the past, returning and 
present, formed a circle round him, and rendered him 
gloomy. Then he thought of Cosette, and became serene 
again, but it required no less than this felicity to efface 
this catastrophe. 

M. Paiichelevent had almost a place among these vanished 
beings. Marius hesitated to believe that the Pauchelevent 
of the barricade was the same as that Faucheievent in flesh 
and bone, so gravely seated by the side of Cosette. The first 
was probably one of those nightmares brought to him and 
carried a-way by his hours of delirium. However, as their 
two natures were scarped, it was impossible for Marius to 
ask any question of M. Faucheievent. The idea had not even 
occurred* to him, we have already indicated this character- 
istic detail. 

Two men who have a common secret, and who by a sort of 
tacit 'agreement, do not exchange a syllable on the subject* 
are not so rare as may be supposed. 
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Once, however, Marius made an effort; he turned the 
conversation on the Rue de la Chanvrerie, and turning to 
M. Fauchelevent he said to him, 

“Do jon know that street well?” 

“What street?” 

“The Rue de la Chanvrerie.” 

“I have never heard the name of that street,” M. Faiieheh 
event said, in the most natural tone in the world. 

The answer, which related to the name of the street, and 
not to the street itself, seemed to Marius more conclusive 
than it really was. 

“Decidedly,” he thought, “I must have been dreaming, 
I had an hallucination. It was some one that resembled him, 
and M. Fauchelevent was not there.” 


CHAPTER YllL 

TWO MEN IMPOSSIBLE TO FIND, 

The enchantment, great though it . was, did not efface 
other thoughts for Marius’ mind. 

While the marriage arrangements were being made, and 
the fixed period was waited for, he made some difficult and 
scrupulous retrospective researches. 

He owed gratitude in several quarters, he owed it for his 
father, and he owed it for himself. 

There was Thenardier, and there was the stranger who 
had brought him hack to M. Gillenormand’s. 

Marius was anxious to find these two men again, as he 
did not wish to marry, be happy, and forget them, and feared 
lest these unpaid debts of honor might cast a shadow over 
his life, which would henceforth be so luminous. It was 
impossible for him to leave all these arrears suffering behind 
him, and he wished, ere he entered joyously into the 
future, to obtain a receipt from the past. 

That Thenardier was a villain took nothing from the fact 
that he had saved Colonel Pontmercy. Thenardier was a 
bandit for all the world excepting for Marius. 

And Marius, ignorant of the real scene on the battlefield 
of Waterloo, did not know this peculiarity, that his father 
stood to Thdnardier in the strange situation of owing him 
life without owing him gratitude. 

Not one of the agents whom Marius employed could find 
Th^nardier’s trail, and the disappearance seemed complete 
on that side.. Mother Thenardier had died in prison before 
trial, and Thenardier and his daughter Azelma, the only two 
left of this lamentable group, had plunged again into the 
shadow. The gulf of the social unknown had silently closed 
again upon these beings. No longer could be seen on the 
surface that quivering,, that tremor, and 'those obscure mn- 
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r-entric circles which announce that something has fallen 
there, and that a grappling-iron may be thrown in. 

Mother Theiiardier being dead, Bonlatruelle being out of 
the question, Claquesoiis having disappeared, and the prin- 
cipal accursed having escaped from prison, the trial for the 
trap in the Gorbeau attic had pretty nearly failed. The af- 
fair had remained rather dark, and the assize court had been 
compelled to satisfy itself with two subalterns, Panchaud, 
alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, and Demi-Laird, alias 
Deux Milliards, who had been condemned contradictorily to 
the galleys fourteen years. Penal servitude for life was 
passed against their accomplices who escaped; Thenardier 
as chief and promoter, was condemned to death, also in 
default. This condemnation was the only thing that re- 
mained of Thenardier, casting on this buried name its 
sinister gleam, like a candle by the side of a coffin. 

However, this condemnation, by thrusting Thenardier 
back into the lowest depths through fear of being recap- 
tured, added to the dense gloom which covered this man. 

As for the other, the unknown man who had saved 
Marius, the researches had at first some result, and then 
stopped short. They succeeded in finding again the hack- 
ney-coach which had brought Marius to the Rue des Pilies 
clu Calvaire on the night of June 6. The driver declared 
that on the sixth of June, by the order of a police agent, 
he had stopped from three p. m. till night-fall on the quay 
of the Champs Ely sees, above the opening of the great 
sewer; that at about nine in the evening the gate of the 
sewer wdiich looks upon the river-bank opened; that a man 
came out, bearing on his shoulders another man, who ap- 
peared to be dead; that the agent, who was watching at 
this point, had arrested the living man, and seized the 
dead man; that he, the coachman, had taken ‘‘all these 
people’’ into his hackney-coach; that they drove first to 
the Rue des Pilies du Calvaire, and deposited the dead man 
there; that the dead man was M. Marius, and that he, the 
coachman, recognized him thoroughly, though he was alive 
this time; that afterwards they got into his coach again, 
and a few yards from the gate of the Archives he was 
ordered to stop; that he was paid in the street and dis- 
charged, and the agent took away the other man; that he 
knew nothing more, and that the night was very dark. 

Marius, as we said, remembered nothing. He merely 
remembered that he had been seized from behind by a 
powerful hand at the moment when he fell backwards from 
the barricade, and then all was effaced for him. He had 
only regained his senses when he was at M. Gillenormand’s. 

He lost himself in conjectures; he could not doubt as 
to his own identity, but how was it that he, who had fallen 
in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, had been picked up by the 
police agent on the bank of the Seine, near the bridge of 
the Invalides? Someone had brought him from the quarter 
of the Halles to the Champs Elysdes, and how? by the 
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sewer? Extraordinary devotion! Someone? who? it was 
tliei man whom Marius was seeking. 

Of this man, who was his savior, he could find nothing, 
not a trace, not the slightest sign. 

Marius, though compelled on this side to exercise a 
great reserve, pushed on his inquiries as far as the prefec- 
ture of police, but the information -which he obtained led 
to no better result than elsewhere. The prefecture knew 
less about the matter than the driver of the hackney-coach ; 
they had no knowledge of any arrest having taken place 
at the outlet of the great drain on June 6; they had received 
no report from the agent about this fact, which, at the 
perfecture, was regarded as a fahie. The invention of this 
fable was attributed to the driver; for a driver anxious for 
drink-money Is capable of anything, even imagination. 
The fact, however, was certain, and Marius could not doubt 
it, unless he doubted his own identity, as we have just said. 

Everything in this strange enigma was inexplicable; 
this man, this mysterious man, whom the driver had seen 
come out of the grating of the great drain, bearing the 
fainting Marius on his back, and whom the police agent 
caught in the act of saving an insurgent — what had become 
of him? what had become of the agent himself? why had 
this agent kept silence? had the man succeeded in escaping? 
had he corrupted the agent? - why did this man give no 
sign of life to Marius, who owed everything to hi,m? the 
disinterestedness was no less prodigious than the devotion. 
Why did this man not reappear? perhaps he was above 
reward, but no man is above gratitude. Was he dead? 
who was the man? what face had he? No one was able to 
say; the driver replied, “The night was very dark.” Basque 
and Nicolette in their start had only looked at their young 
master, who was all bloody. The porter, whose candle had 
lit up Marius’ tragic arrival, had alone remarked the man 
in question, and this was the description he gave of him: 
“The man ivas frightful.” 

In the hope of deriving some advantage from them for 
his researches, Marius kept his blood-stained clothes which 
he wore when he was brought to his grandfather’s. On 
examining the coat it was noticed that the skirt was 
strangely torn, and a piece was necessary. 

One evening Marius was speaking in the presence of 
Cosette and Jean Valjean about ail this singular adventure, 
the countless inquiries he had made, and the inutility of his 
efforts; Monsieur Pauchelevent’s cold face offended him, 
and he exclaimed with a vivacity which had almost the 
vibration of anger: 

“Yes, that man, whoever he may be, was sublime! Do 
you know what he did, sir? He intervened like an arch- 
angel. He was obliged to throw himself into the midst of 
the contest, carry me away, open the sewer, drag me off, 
and carry me. He must have gone more than a league 
and a half through frightful subterranean galleries, bent 
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and bowed in tlie darkness, in the sewer, for more than half 
a league, sir, wdth a corpse on his hack! And for what 
object? for the sole object of saving that corpse, and that 
corpse was myself. He said to himself: ‘There is, perhaps, 
a gleam of life left here, and I will risk my existence for 
liiis wretched spark!’ and he did not risk his existence once, 
but t^Yenty times! and each step was a danger, and the 
proof is that on leaving the sevrer he was arrested. Do 
you know, sir, that this man did all that? and he had no 
reward to expect. Who was I? An insurgent. W’^ho was 
1? xV concjnered man. Oh! if Cosette’s six hundred thou- 
sand francs were mine — • 

“They are yours,” Jean Valjean interrupted. 

“Well, then,” Marius continued, “I would give them to 
find that man again.” 

Jean Valjean was silent. 




BOOK SIXTH. 


THE WHITE NIGHT. 


CHAPTER L 

FEBRUARY 16, 1833. 

The night of February 16th was a blessed night, for it 
had above its shadow the open sky. It was the wedding- 
night of Marius and Cosette. 

The day had been adorable; it was not the adorable 
blue feast dreamed of by the grandfather, a fairy scene, 
with a confusion of cherubims and cupids above the head of 
the married couple, a marriage worthy of being represented 
over a door; but it had been sweet and smiling. 

The fashion of marrying in 1833 was not at all as it is 
now. France had not yet borrowed from England that 
supreme delicacy of carrying off the wife, flying on leaving 
the church, hiding one’s self as if ashamed of one’s happi- 
ness, and combining the manoeuvres of a bankrupt with the 
ravishment of the Song of Songs. We have not yet under- 
stood how chaste, exquisite, and decent it is to jolt one’s 
paradise in a post-chaise, to vary the mystery with clic- 
clacs of the whip; to select an inn bed as the nuptial couch, 
and to leave behind one, at the conventional alcove at so 
much per night, the most sacred recollection of life, pell- 
mell with the tete-a-t^tes of the guard of the diligence and 
the chambermaid. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, in which 
we now are, the mayor and his scarf, the priest and his 
chasuble, the law and God, are no longer sufficient; thev 
must be complemented by the postilion of Longjumeau; 
blue jacket with red facings and bell buttons, a leather- 
bound plate, green leather breeches, oaths to the Norman 
horses with their knotted tails, false agiiilettes, oil-skin 
hat, heavy, dusty horses, an enormous whip, and strong 
hoots. France does not carry the elegance to such an 
extent as to shower on the post-chaise, as the English 
nobility do, old shoes and battered slippers, in memorv 
of Churchill, afterwards Marlborough or Malbrouck, who 
was assailed on ,hl$ wedding-day by the anger of an aunt 
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wliicli brought him good luck. Shoes and slippers do not 
yet form part of out nuptial celebrations; but, patience; 
With the spread of good taste we shall yet come to it. 

In 1733, that is to say, one hundred years ago, marriage 
was not performed at a smart trot; people still supposed at 
that enoch, whimsically enough, that a marriage is a private 
and social festival, that a patriarchal banquet does not spoil 
a domestic solemnity; that gayety, even if it be excessive, 
so long as it is decent, does no harm to happiness; and, 
linally, that it is venerable and good for the fusion of these 
two destinies from which a family will issue, to begin in 
the house, and that the household may have in future the 
nuptial chamber as a witness. 

And people were so immodest as to marry at home. 

The wedding took place, then, according to this fashion 
which is now antiquated, at M. Gillenormand’s; and though 
this affair of marrying is so simple and natural, the publi- 
cation of the banns, drawing up the deeds, the mayoralty, 
and the church, always cause some complication, and they 
could not be ready before February 16th. 

Now — we note this detail for the pure satisfaction of 
being exact — it happened that the 16th was Shrove Tuesday. 
There were hesitations and scruples, especially on the part 
of Aunt Gilienormand. 

*‘A Shrove Tuesday!” the grandfather exclaimed; ‘‘all the 
better. There is a proverb that 

‘Mariage un Mardi gras 
N’aiira point d’enfants ingrats.’ 

All right. Done for the 16th. Do you wish to put it off, 
Marius?” 

‘‘Certainly not,” said the amorous youth. 

“We’ll marry then,” said the grandfather. 

The marriage, therefore, took place on the 16th, is spite 
of the public gayety. It rained on that day, but there is 
always "in the sky a little blue patch at the service of happi- 
ness, which lovers see, even when the rest of creation are 
under their umbrellas. 

On the previous day, Jean Vaijean had handed to Marius, 
In the presence of M. Gilienormand, the five hundred and 
eighty-four thousand francs. 

As the marriage took place in the ordinary way, the deeds 
were very simple. 

Toussaint was henceforth useless to Jean Vaijean, so 
Cosette inherited her, and promoted her to the rank of 
iady’s-maid. 

As for Jean Vaijean, a nice room was furnished expressly 
for him at M. Gillenormand’s, and Cosette had said to him 
so irresistibly, — “Father, I implore you,” that she had 
almost made him promise that he would come and occupy it. 

A few days before that fixed for the marriage, an acci- 
dent happened to Jean Vaijean; he slightly injured the 
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tlinmb of ills right hand. It was not serious, and he had not 
allowed any one to poultice it, or even see it, not even 
Cosette. Still it compelled him to wrap up his hand in a 
bandage and wear his arm in a sling, and this, of course, 
prevented him from signing anything. M. Gillenormand, 
as supervising guardian to Cosette, took his place. 

We will not take the reader either to the mayoralty or 
to the church. Two lovers are not usually followed so far, 
and we are wont to turn our back on the drama, as soon 
as it puts a bridegroom’s bouquet in its button-bole. We 
will restrict ourselves to noting an incident which, though 
unnoticed by the bridal party, marked the drive from the 
Rue des Pilles du Calvaire to St. Paul’s cburcb. 

The Rue Saint Louis was being repaired at the time, and 
it was blocked from the Rue du Parc Royal, hence it was 
impossible for the carriage to go direct to St. Paul’s. As 
they were obliged to change their course, the most simple 
plan was to turn into the boulevard. One of the guests drew 
attention to the fact that, as it was Shrove Tuesday, there 
would be a block of vehicles. '‘Why so?” M. Gillenormand 
asked. "On account of the masks.” “Famous,” said the 
grandfather; “we will go that way. These young people are 
going to marry and see the serious side of life, and seeing 
the masquerade will be a slight preparation for it.” 

They turned into the boulevard : the first contained Cos- 
ette and Aunt Gillenormand, M. Gillenormand and Jean 
Valjean. Marius, still separated from his bride, according 
to custom, was in the second. The nuptial procession, on 
turning out of the Rue des Pilles du Calvaire, joined the long- 
file of vehicles making an endless chain from the Madeleine 
to the Bastile, and from the Bastile to the Madeleine. 

Masks were abundant on the boulevard, and though it 
rained every now and then, Paillasse, Pantalon, and Gille 
were obstinate. In the good humor of that winter of 1833 
Paris had disguised itself as Venus. We do not see such 
Shrove Tuesdays now a days, for as everything existing 
is a wide-spread carnival, there is no carnival left. 

The sidewalks were thronged with pedestrians, and the 
windows with gazers; and the terraces crowning the per- 
istyles of the theatres were covered with spectators. In 
addition to the masks, they look at the file, peculiar to 
Shrove Tuesday as to Longchamp, of vehicles of every 
description, citadines, carts, curricles, and cabs, marching 
in order, rigorously riveted to each other by police regula- 
tions, and, as it were, running on tramways. Anyone who 
happens to be in one of these vehicles is at once spectator 
and spectacle. Policemen standing by the side of the boule- 
vard kept in place these two interminable files moving in a 
contrary direction, and watched that nothing should impede 
the double current of these two streams, one running up, 
the other down, one, toward the Chaussee d’Antin, the other 
toward the Faubourg St. Antoine. The escutcheoned car- 
riages of the peers of France and ambassadors held the 
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crown of the causeway, coming and going freely; and certain 
magnificent and gorgeous processions, notably the Boeuf 
gras, had the same privilege. In this Parisian gayety, Eng- 
land clacked ills whip, for the post-chaise of Lord Seymour, 
at which a popular sobriquet was hurled, passed with a 
great rumor. 

In the double file along which Municipal Guards galloped 
like watch dogs, honest family arks, crowded with great- 
aunts and grandmothers, displayed at windows healthy 
groups of disguised children, Pierrots of seven, and Pier- 
rettes of six, ravishing little creatures, feeling that they 
oScinlly formed part of the public merriment, penetrated 
with the dignity of their Harlequinade, and displaying the 
gravity of fiuictionaries. 

From time to time a block occurred somewhere in the 
procession of vehicles; one or other of the two side files 
stopped until the knot was untied, and one impeded vehicle 
stepped the entire line. Then they started again. 

The wedding carriages wore in the file, going toward the 
Ba stile on the right-hand side of the boulevard. Opposite 
the Rue du Pont-aux-Choux there was a stoppage, and 
almost at the same moment the file on the other side pro- 
ceeding toward the Madeleine stopped too. At this point of 
the procession there was a carriage of masks. 

These carriages, or, to speak more correctly, these cart- 
loads of masks, are well known to Parisians; if they failed 
on a Shrove Tuesday or at niid-lent, people would say, 
“There’s something behind it. Probably we are going to 
have a change of ministry-.” A heap of Cassanders, Harle- 
quins, and Columbines jolted above the heads of the passers- 
by— all possible grotesques, from the Turk to the savage. 
Hercules supporting Marquises, fish-fags who would make 
Rabelais stop his ears, as ivsll as Maenads who would make 
Aristophanes look down, tow perukes, pink fleshings, three- 
cornered hats, pantaloons, spectacles, cries given to the 
pedestrians, fists stemmed on hips, bold postures, naked 
shoulders, masked faces, and unmuzzled immodesty; a 
chaos of effronteries driven by a coachman in a head-dress 
of flowers — such is this institution. 

Greece felt the want of Thespis’ cart, and Prance needs 
Vade’s fiacre. 

All may be parodied, even parody; and the Saturnalia, 
that grimace of antique beauty, arrive, by swelling and 
swelling at the Mardi gras: and the Bacchanal, formerly 
crowned with vine-leaves, Inundated by sunshine, and dis- 
playing her marble-breasts in a divine semi-nudity, which is 
now flabby under the drenched rage of the north, has ended 
by calling herself . 

The tradition of the coaches of masks dates back to the 
oldest times of the monarchy: the accounts of Louis XI. 
allow the palace steward “twenty sous tournois for three 
coaches of masquerades.” In our time, these noisy piles of 
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creatures generally ride in some old coucou of which they 
encumber the roof or cover with their tiimiiltuons group a 
landau of which the hood is thrown back. You see them 
on the seat, on the front stool, on the springs of the hood, 
and on the pole, and they even straddle across the lamps. 
They are standing, lying down, or seated, cross-legged, or 
with pendant legs. The women occupy the knees of the 
men, and this wild pyramid is seen for a long distance over 
the heads of the crowd. These vehicles form mountains of 
merriment in the midst of the mob, and Colle, Paiiard, and 
Piron flow from them enriched with slang, and the flsli-fag’s 
catechism is expectorated from above upon the people. This 
fiacre, which has grown enormous through its burden, has an 
air of conquest: Brouhaha is in front and Tohu-bohii behind. 
People shout in it, sing in it, yell in it, and writhe with 
happiness in it; gayety roars there, sarcasm flashes, and 
joviality is displayed like a purple robe; two screws drag in 
it farce expanded into an apotheosis, and it is the triumphal 
car of laughter, — a laughter, though, too cynical to be frank, 
and in truth this laughter is suspicious. It has a mission, 
that of proving the carnival to the Parisians. 

These fish-fag vehicles, in which some strange darkness 
is perceptible, cause the philosopher to reflect; there is 
something of the government in them, and you lay your 
finger there on a curious affinity between public men and 
public women. 

It is certainly a sorry thought, that heaped up turpitudes 
give a sum-total of gayety, that a people can be amused 
by building up ignominy on opprobrium, that spying, acting 
as a caryatid to prostitution, amuses the mob while afiront- 
ing it, that the crowd is pleased to see pass on four wheels 
this monstrous living pile of beings, spangled rags, one half 
ordure, one half light, who bark and sing, that they should 
clap their hands at all this shame, and that no festival is 
possible for the multitude unless the police promenade in 
its midst these twenty-headed hydras of joy. Most sad this 
certainly is, but what is to be done? These tumbrels of 
beribboned and flowered filth are insulted and amnestized 
by the public laughter, and the laughter of all is the accom- 
plice of the universal degradation. Certain unhealthy festi- 
vals disintegrate the people and convert them into populace, 
but a populace, like . tyrants, requires buffoons. The king 
has Roquelaure, and the people has Paillasse, Paris is the 
great mad city, wherever it is not the great sublime city, 
and the carnival there is political. Paris, let us confess it, 
willingly allows infamy to play a farce for its amusement, 
and only asks of its masters — when it has masters— one 
thing, ruddle the mud for me. Rome was of the same 
humor,— she loved Nero, and Nero was a Titanic debardeur. 

Accident willed it, as we have just said, that one of the 
shapeless groups of masked men and women collected in a 
vast barouche, stopped on the left of the boulevard, while 
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the wedding party stopped on the right. The carriage in 
which the masks were noticed opposite to it the carriage in 
which was the bride. 

“Hilloh!” said a mask, **a wedding.*’ 

'■‘A false wedding/’ another retorted; “we ai’e the true 
one.” 

And, as they Vv^ere too far off to address the wedding 
party, and as they feared the interference of the police, 
the two masks looked elsewhere. - 

The whole vehicle load had plenty of 'work a moment 
after, for the mob began hissing it, which is the caress 
given by the mob to masquerades, and the two masks who 
had just, spoken were obliged to face the crowd with their 
comrades, and found the projectiles from the arsenal of the 
Halles scarce siimcieiit to reply to the enormous barks of 
the people. A frightful exchange of metaphors took place 
between the masks and the crowd. 

In the meanwhile, two other masks in the same carriage, 
a Spaniard with an exaggerated nose, an oldish look, and 
enormous black mustaches, and a thin and very youthful 
fish-girl, wearing a half mask, had noticed the wedding 
also, and while their companions and the spectators were 
insulting each other, held a conversation in a low voice. 

Their aside was covered by the tumult and was lost in 
it. The showers had drenched the open carriage, the Feb- 
ruary wind is not warm, and so the fish-girl, while answer- 
ing the Spaniard, shivered, laughed, and coughed. 

This was the dialogue, which we translate from the 
original slang, 

“Look here.” 

“What is it, pa?” 

“Do you see that old man?” 

“What old man?” 

“There, in the wedding coach with his arm in a sling.” 

“Yes.” 

“Weil?” 

“I feel sure that I know him.” 

. “Ah!” ■ ' 

’‘May my neck be cut, and I never said you, thou, or I, 
in my life, if I do not know that Parisian.”* 

“To-day Paris is Pantin.” 

“Can you see the bride by stooping?” 

“No.” 

“And the bridepmom?” 

“There is no bridegroom in the coach,” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Unless it be the other old man.” 

“Come, try and get a look at the bride by stooping.” 

“I can’t.” 

*Je veux Qu’on me fauche le colabre et n* avoir de ma 

vioc dit vousdille, tonorgue, ni mizig, sije ne colombe pas 
ce pantinois-la. 
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“No matter, that old fellow who has something the 
matter with his paw, I feel certain I know him.” 

“And what good will it do you, your knowing mm?’' 

“I don’t know. Sometimes!” 

“I don't care a curse for old fello’ws.' 

“I know him.” 

“Know him as much as you like.” 

“HoW' the deuce is he at the wedding,” 

“Why, we are there too.” 

” Where does the wedding come from?” 

“How do I know?” 

. : “Listen.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Get out of our trap and follow’’ that wedding.” 

“What to do?” 

“To know where it goes and Avhat it is. Make haste 
and go down; run, my daughter, for you are young.” 

“I can’t leave the carriage.” 

“Why not?” 

“I am- hired.” 

“Oh, the devil!” 

“I owe the prefecture my day’s wnrk.” 

“That’s true.” 

“If I leave the carriage the first inspector who sees me 
will arrest me. You know that.” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“To-day I am bought by Pharos” (the government). 

“No matter, that old fellow bothers me.” 

“All old men bother you, and yet you ain’t a chicken 
yourself.” 

“He is in the first carriage.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“In the bride’s carriage.” 

“What next?” 

“So he is the father.” 

“How does that concern you?” 

“I tell you he is the, father.” 

“You do nothing but talk about that father.” 

“Listen.” 

“Well, what?” 

“I can only go away masked, for I am hidden here, and 
no one knows I am here. But tomorrow there will be no 
masks, for it is Ash Wednesday, and I run a risk of being 
nailed, I shall be obliged to go back to my hole, but you are 
free.” 

“Not quite.” 

“Well, more so than I am.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“You must try and find out where that wedding party 
is going to.” 

“Going to?” 

“Yes.” 

I know*”- 
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“Where to, then.?” , 

“To tlie Cadran Bleu.” 

“But that is not the clirectioIl/^ 

“Weil then! to La Rapee.” ■ 

“Or elsewhere.” ' 

“Thej’ can do as they llhe, for weddings are free.” 

“That is not the thing. I tell you that you must try and 
find out for me what the 'wedding is, and where it comes 

from.” 

“Of course! that would be funny. It’s so jolly easy to 
fmd out a week after where a wedding party has gone to 
that passed on Shrove Tuesday. A pin in a bundle of hay. 
Is it possible?” 

“No matter, you must try. Do you hear, Azelma?” 

The two files recommenced their opposite movement on 
the boulevard, and the carriage of masks lost out of sight 
that which contained the bride. 


CHAPTER II. 

JEAN VALJEAN STILL HAS HIS ARM IN A SLING. 

To realize one’s dream— to whom is this granted? There 
must be elections for this in heaven; we are the uncon- 
scious candidates and the angels vote. Cosette and Marius 
had been elected. ” 

Gosette, both at the mayoralty and at church, was bril- 
liant and touching. Toussaint, helped by Nicolette, had 
dressed her. Cosette wore over a skirt of white taffetas 
her dress of Binche lace, a veil of English point, a necklace 
of fine pearls, and a crown of orange fiowers; all this was 
white, and in this whiteness she was radiant. It was an 
exquisite candor expanding and becoming transfigured in 
light; she looked like a virgin on the point of becoming a 
Goddess. 

Marius’ fine hair was shining and perfumed, and hero 
and there a glimpse could be caught under the thick curls, 
of pale, lines, w'hich were the scars of the barricade. 

The grandfather, superb, with head erect, amalgamating 
in his toilet and manners all the elegances of the time of 
Barras, gave his arm to Cosette. He took the place of Jean 
Valjean, who, owing to his wound, could not give his hand 
to the bride. 

Jean Valjean, dressed all in black, followed and smiled. 

“Monsieur Fauchelevent,” the grandfather said to him, 
“this is a glorious day, and I vote the end of afflictions and 
cares. Henceforth there must be no more sorrow anywhere. 
By Heaven! I decree joy! misfortune has no right to exist, 
and it is a disgrace for the azure of heaven that there are 
unfortunate men. Evil does not come from man, who, at the 
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“bottom, is good; but all human miseries have their 
and central government in hell, otherwise called the Tuler- 
ies of the devil. There, I am making demagogic remarks at 
present. For my part I have no political opinions left; 
and all I stick to is that men should be rich, that is to say, 
joyous.” 

When, at the end of all the ceremonies, —after pronounc- 
ing before the mayor and before the priest all the yeses 
possible, after signing the register at the municipality and 
in the sacristy, after exchanging rings, after kneeling side 
by side under the canopy of white moire in the smoke of the 
censor— they arrived holding each other by the hand, 
admired and envied by all. Marius in black, she in white, 
preceded by the beadle in the coloneFs epaulettes, striking 
the flag-stones with his halbert, between two rows of dazzled 
spectators, at the church doors which were thrown wide 
open, ready to get into their carriage, — and then all was 
over. Gosette could not yet believe it. She looked at 
Marius, she looked at the crowd, she looked at heaven, it 
seemed as if she were afraid of awaking. Her astonished 
and anxious air imparted something strangely enchanting 
to her. In returning they both rode in the same carriage, 
Marius seated by Cosette's side, and Gillenormand and 
Jean Valjean forming their vis-a-vis. Aunt Gillenormand 
had fallen back a step and was in the second carriage. ‘‘My 
children,” the grandfather said, “you are now M. le Baron 
and Madame la Baronne, with thirty thousand francs 
a-year.” And Gosette, nuzzling against Marius, caressed his 
ear with the angelic whisper, “It is true, then, my name is 
Marius and I am Madame Thou.” 

These two beings were resplendent, they had reached 
the irrevocable and irrecoverable moment, the dazzling point 
of intersection of all youth and all joy. They realized Jean 
Prouvaire’s views; together they did not count forty years. 
It was marriage sublimated; and these two children were 
two lilies. They did not see each other, but contemplated 
each other, Gosette perceived Marius in a glory, and Marius 
perceived Gosette upon an altar. And upon this altar, and in 
this glory, the two apotheosis blending behind a cloud for 
Gosette, and a flashing for Marius, there was the ideal thing, 
the real thing, the meeting-place of kisses and of sleep, 
the nuptial pillow. 

All the torments they had gone through returned to them 
in intoxication; it appeared to them as if the griefs, the 
sleeplessness, the tears, the anguish, the terrors, and the 
despair, by being converted into caresses and sunbeams, 
rendered more charming still the charming hour which was 
approaching; and that their sorrows were so many hand- 
maidens who performed the toilette of joy. How good it is 
to have suffered! their misfortunes made a halo for their 
happiness, and the long agony of their love ended in an 
ascension. 

There was in these two souls the same enchantment. 
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tinged with voliiptoiisness in Marius, and with modesty in 
Cosette. They said to each other in a whisper, *'We will go 
and see again our little garden in the Rue Plumet/’ The 
folds of Cosette’s dress were upon Marius. 

Such a day is an ineffable blending of dream and cer- 
tainty: you possess and you suppose, and you still have time 
before you to divine. It is an indescribable emotion on that 
clay to "be at midday and think of midnight. The delight 
of "these two hearts overflowed upon the crowd, and imparted 
merriment to the passers-by. 

People stopped in the Rue St, Antoine, in front of St. 
PaiiFs, to look through the carriage-window— the orange 
flowers trembling on Cosette’s head. 

Then they returned to the Rue des Filles clu Calvaire — 
home. Marius, side by side with Cosette, ascended, triumph- 
antly and radiantly, that staircase up which he had been 
dragged in a dying state. The beggars, collected before the 
gate and dividing the contents of their purses, blessed 
them. There were flowers everywhere, and the house was 
no less fragrant than the church: after the incense the 
rose. They fancied they could hear voices singing in in- 
finitude; they had God in their hearts; destiny appeared 
to them like a ceiling of stars; they saw above their heads 
the flashing of the rising sun. Marius gazed^ at Cosette’s 
charming bare arm and the pink things which could be 
vaguely seen through the lace of the stomacher, and Co- 
sette, catdhing Marius’ glance, blushed to the white of her 
eyes. 

A good many old friends of the Gillenormand family had 
been invited, and they thronged round Cosette, outvying 
each other in calling her Madame la Baronne. 

The officer, Theodule Gillenormand, now captain, had 
come from Chartres, where he was stationed, to be present 
at his cousin’s marriage' Cosette did not recognize him. 

He, on his side, accustomed to be thought a pretty fel- 
low by the women, remembered Cosette no more than any 
other. 

“How right I was in not believing that story of the lan- 
cers!” Father Gillenormand said to himself aside. 

Cosette had never been more affectionate to Jean Vai- 
jean, and she was in unison with Father Gillenormand; 
while he built up joy in aphorisms and maxims, she exhaled 
love and beauty like a perfume. Happiness wishes every- 
body to be happy. 

In talking to Jean Valjean she formed inflections of her 
voice from the time when she was a little girl and caressed 
him with a smile. 

A banquet had been prepared in the dining-room; an 
illumination a giorno is the necessary seasoning of a great 
joy, and mist and darkness are not accepted by the happy. 
They do not consent to be black; night, yes; darkness, no; 
and if there be no sun, one must be made. 


The diaing-room was a furnace of gay things; in the 
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center, above the white glistening tables, hung a Venetian 
chandelier, with all sorts of colored birds, blue, violet, red, 
and green, perched among the candles; round the charicle-> 
lier were girandoles, and on the walls w>^ere mirrors with 
three and four branches; glasses, crystal, plate, china, 
crockery, gold, and silver, all flashed and rejoiced. The 
spaces between the candelabra were filled up with bouquets, 
so that where there was not a light there was a flower. 

In the ante-room three violins and a flute played sorae 
of Haydn’s quartettes. Jean Valjean had seated himself on 
a chair in the drawing-room, behind the door, which, being 
thrown back, almost concealed him. A few minutes before 
they sat down to table Cosette gave him a deep courtesy, 
while spreading out her wedding-dress with both hands, 
and with a tenderly mocking look, asked him: 

^‘Father, are you satisfied?” 

“Yes,” said Jean Valjean, ‘T am satisfied.” 

“Well, then, laugh.” 

Jean Valjean began laughing. 

A few minutes later Basque came in to announce that 
dinner was on the table. 

The guests, preceded by M. Gilienormand, who gave his 
arm to Cosette, entered the dining-room, and collected round 
the table in the prescribed order. 

There was a large easy-chalr on either side of the bride, 
one for M. Gilienormand, the other for Jean Valjean. M, 
Gilienormand seated himself, but the other chair remained 
empty. 

All looked round for Monsieur Fauchelevent, but he was 
no longer there, and M. Gilienormand hailed Basque. 

“Do you know where M. Fauchelevent is?” 

“Yes, sir, I do,” Basque replied. “Monsieur Fauchelevent 
requested me to tell you, sir, that his hand pained him, and 
that he could not dine with M, le Baron and Madame la 
Baronne. He therefore begged to be excused, but would call 
tomorrow. He has just left.” 

This empty chair momentarily chilled the effusion of the 
wedding feast; but though M. Fauchelevent was absent M. 
Gilienormand was there, and the grandfather shone for two. 
He declared that M. Fauchelevent acted rightly in going to 
hed early if he were in pain, but that it was only a small 
hurt This declaration was sufficient; besides, what is a 
dark corner in such a submersion of joy? Cosette and Ma- 
rius were in one of those egotistic and blessed moments 
when people possess no other faculty than that of perceiv- 
ing joy; and then M. Gilienormand had an idea; “By Jupi- 
ter! this chair is empty; come hither, Marius; your aunt, 
though she has a right to it, will permit you; this chair is 
for you; it is legal, and it is pretty— Fortunatus by the side 
of Fortunata.” The whole of the guests applauded. Marius 
took Jean Valjean’s place by Cosette’s side, and things were 
so arranged that Cosette, who had at first been saddened 
by the absence of Jean'Yaijeaiij, ended by being pleased at 
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it. From the moment when Marius was the substitute Go- 
sette would not ha^e regretted God. She placed her little 
white satin-slippered foot upon Marius’ foot. 

When the easy chair was occupied M. Fauchelevent was 
effaced, and nothing was wanting. And five minutes later 
all the guests were laughing from one end of the table to 
the other, with all the forgetfulness of humor. 

At dessert M. Gillenormand rose, with a glass of cham- 
pagne in his hand, only half full, so that the trembling of 
ninety-two years might not upset it, and proposed the health 
of the new-married couple. 

“You will not escape from two sermons,” he exclaimed; 
“this morning you had the cure’s, and this evening you 
have grandpapa’s; listen to me, for I am going to give you 
some advice: Adore each other. I do not beat round the 
bush, but go straight to the point; be happy. There are 
no other sages in creation but the turtle-doves. Philoso- 
phers say, Moderate your joys. But I say, Throw the bridle 
on the neck of your joys. Love like fiends, he furious. The 
philosophers babble, and I should like to thrust their philos- 
ophy down their throats for them. Can we have too many 
perfumes, too many open rose-buds, too many singing night- 
ingales, too many green leaves, and too much dawm in life? 
can we love too much? can we please one another too much? 
Take care, Estella, you are too pretty! take care, Nemorin, 
you are too handsome! What jolly nonsense! can people 
enchant each other, tease each other, and charm each other 
too much? can they be too loving? can they he too happy? 
Moderate your joys — oh, stuff! down with the philosophers, 
for wisdom is jubilation. Do you jubilate? let us jubilate; 
are we happy because we are good, or are we good because 
we are happy ? Is the Sancy diamond called the Sancy^ be- 
cause it belonged to Harlay de Sancy, or because it weighs 
one hundred and six carats? X do not know, and life is 
full of such problems: the important thing is to have the 
Sancy and happiness. Be happy without bargaining, and 
let us blindly obey the sun. What is the sun? it is love; 
and when I say love, I mean woman. Ah, ah! woman is 
an omnipotence. Ask that demagogue, Marius, if he is not 
the slave of that little she-tyrant, Cosette? and willingly 
so, the coward. Woman! there is not a Rohespierre^ who 
can stand, but woman reigns. I am now only a royalist of 
that royalty. What is Adam? the royalty of Eve. There is 
no ’89 for Eve. There was the royal sceptre surmounted by 
the fieur-de-lis, there was the imperial sceptre surmounted 
by a globe, there was Charlemagne’s sceptre of iron, and the 
sceptre of Louis the Great, which was of gold. The Revo- 
lution twisted them between its thumb and fore-finger like 
straws. It is finished, it is broken, it lies on the ground— 
there is no sceptre left. But just make a revolution against 
that little embroidered handkerchief, which smells of 
patchouli! I should like to see you at it Try it. Why is it 
solid*?, because it is a rag. Ah! you are the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. Well, what then? We are the eighteenth, and were 
as foolish as you. Do not suppose that yon have made any 
tremendous change in the world because your stoop-gallant 
is called cholera, and your bourree the cachucha. After all, 
woman must always be loved, and I defy you to get out of 
that These she-devils are our angels. Yes, love, woman 
and a kiss, form a circle from which I defy you to issue, and 
for my own part I should be very glad to enter it again. 
Who among you has seen the star, Venus, the great coquette 
of the abyss, the Celimene of ocean, rise In infinite space, 
appeasing everything below her, and looking at the waves 
like a w’oman? The ocean is a rude Alcestes, and yet, how- 
ever much he may growl, -when Venus appears he is forced 
to smile. That brute-beast submits, and we are all so. 
Anger, tempest, thunder-bolts, foam up to the ceiling. A 
woman comes upon the stage, a star rises, and you crawl 
in the dust. Marius was fighting six months ago and is 
marrying today, and that is well done. Yes, Marius, yes, 
Cosette, you are right. Exist bravely one for the other, 
make us burst with rage because we cannot do the same, 
and idolize each other. Take in both your beaks the little 
straws of felicity which lie on the ground and make of them 
a nest for life. By Jove! to love, to be loved, what a great 
miracle when a man is young! Do not suppose that you 
invented it. I, too, have dreamed, and thought, and sighed. 
I, too, have a moon-lit soul. Love is a child six thousand 
years of age, and has a right to a long white beard. Me-, 
thuselah is a baby by the side of Cupid. Sixty centuries 
back man and woman got out of the scrape by loving. The 
devil, who is cunning, took to hating man, but man, who is 
more cunning still, took to loving woman. In this way he 
did himself more good than the devil did him harm. That 
trick was discovered simultaneously with the terrestrial par- 
adise. My friends, the invention is old, hut it is brand-new^ 
Take advantage of it; he Daphnis and Chioe, while waiting 
till you are Baucis and Philemon. Manage so that, when 
you are together, you. may want for nothing, and that Cosette 
may be the sun for Marius, and Marius the universe for 
Cosette, Cosette, let your fine weather be your husband’s 
smiles. Marius, let your wife’s tears be the rain, and mind 
that it never does rain in your household. You have drawn 
the good number in the lottery, love in the sacrament. You 
have the prize number, so keep it carefully under lock and 
key. Do not squander it. Adore each other, and a fig for 
the rest. Believe what I tell you, then, for it is good sense, 
and good sense cannot deceive. Be to one another a religion, 
for each man has his own way of adoring God. Saperlotte! 
the best way of adoring God is to love one’s wife. I love you! 
that is my catechism; and whoever loves is orthodox. The 
oath of Henri IV. places sanctity between guttling and in- 
toxication. Ventre Saint Gris! I do not belong to the re- 
ligion of that oath, for woman is forgotten in it, and that 
surprises me on the part of Henri IV.’s oath. My friends. 
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long live v/oman! I am old, so people say, but it is amazing 
Iiow disposed I feel to the young. I should like to go and lis- 
ten to the bagpipes in the woods. These children, who suc- 
ceed : in being, .beautiful a.ii,d ' satisfied, ■ intoxicate ■ me. I . am. 
.quite w,illing to marry if anybody will have me. It is impos- 
.'Sible to Imagine' that God has made us, for anything,' else than 
this, to idolize, to purr to adonize, to be a pigeon, to be a 
cock, to caress our lovers from morning till night, to ad- 
mire ourselves in our little wife, to be proud, to be triumph- 
ant, and to swell. Such is the object of life. That, without 
offense, is what we thought in bur time, when we were 
young men. Ah! vertiibamboche, what charming women 
there were in those days, what ducks! I carried out my 
ravages among them. So love each ' other. If men and 
tvomen did not love, I really do not see what use there would 
be in having a spring. And, for my part, I would pray to ie 
bon Dieu to lock up all the fine things he shows us and 
take them back from us, and to return to his box the 
flowers, the birds, and the pretty girls. My children, re- 
ceive the blessing of an old man.’* 

The evening vras lively, gay, and pleasant; the sover- 
eign good humor of the grandfather gave the tone to the 
%vhole festivity, and each was regulated by this almost een- 
tenerical cordiality. There was a little dancing, and a good 
deal of laughter; it was a merry wedding, to which that 
worthy old fellow “Once on a time” might have been in- 
vited; how-ever, he was present in the person of Father 
Gllleiiormand. There was a tumult, and then a silence; the 
married couple disappeared. 

A little after midnight the Gilleaomand mansion became 
a temple. 

Here we stop, for an angel stands on the threshold of 
wedding-nights, smiling, and with finger on lip; the mind 
becomes contemplative before this sanctuary in which the 

celebration of love is. 'lield. , 

There must be rays of light above .such houses, and the 
joy which they contain must pass through the walls in bril- 
liancy and vaguely irradiate the darkness. It is impossible 
for this sacred and fatal festival not to send a celestial ra- 
diance to infinitude. Love is the sublime crucible in which 
the fusion of man and wmman takes place; the one thing, the 
triple being, the final being, the human trinity issue from it. 
This birth of two souls in one must have emotion for the 
shadows. The lover is the priest, and the transported virgin 
feels an awe. A portion of this joy ascends to God. When 
there is really marriage, that is to say, when there is love, 
the ideal is mingled wdtli it, and a nuptial couch forms in 
the darkness a corner of the dawn. If it was given to the 
mental eye to perceive the formidable and charming visions 
of higher life, it is probable that it would see the forms of 
night, the unknown winged beings, the blue wayfarers of 
the invisible, bending dowm round the luminous house, sat- 
isfied and blessing, pointing out to each other the virgin 



bride, wlio is gently startled, and having the reflection 
of human felicity on their divine countenances. If, at this 
supreme hour, the pair, dazzled with pleasure, and who be- 
lieve themselves alone, were to listen, they would hear 
in their chamber a confused rustling of wings, for perfect 
happiness implies the guarantee of angels. This little ob- 
scure alcove has an entire heaven for its ceiling. When 
two mouths, which have become sacred by love, approach 
each other in order to create, it is impossible but that there 
is a tremor in the immense mystery of the stars above this 
ineffable kiss. 

These felicities are the real ones, there is no joy beyond 
their joys, love is the sole ecstasy, and all the rest weeps. 

To love or to have loved is sufficient; ask nothing more 
after that. There is no other pearl to be found in the dark 
folds of kfe, for love is a consummation. 


THE INSEPARABLE. 


What become of Jean Valjean? 

Directly after he had laughed, in accordance with Co- 
sette’s request, as no one was paying any attention to him, 
Jean Valjean rose, and, unnoticed, reached the ante-room. 
It was the same room which he had entered eight months 
previously, black with mud and blood and gunpowder, 
bringing back the grandson to the grandfather. The old 
paneling was garlanded with flowers and leaves, the musi- 
cians were seated on the sofa upon which Marius had been 
deposited. Basque, in black coat, knee-breeches, white 
cravat, and white gloves, was placing wreaths of roses round 
each of the dishes which was going to be served up. Jean 
Valjean showed him his arm in the sling, requested him to 
explain his absence, and quitted the house. 

The windows of the dining-room looked out on the street, 
and Valjean stood for some minutes motionless in the ob- 
scurity of those radiant windows. He listened, and the 
confused sound of the banquet reached his ears; he heard 
the grandfather’s loud and dictatorial voice, the violins, 
the rattling of plates and glasses, the bursts of laughter, 
and in all this gay rumor he distinguished Cosette’s soft, 
happy voice. 

He left the Rue des Pilles du Calvaire and returned to 
the Rue de i’Homme ArmA 

In going home he went along the Rue Saint Louis, the 
Rue Culture Saint-Catherine, and the Blancs Manteaux; it 
was a little longer, but It was the road by which he had 
been aeciistomed to come with Cosette during the last three 
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rnontlis, in order to avoid the crowd and mud of the Rue 
Vieille dii Temple. 

This road, which Cosette had passed along, excluded the 
idea of any other itinerary for him. 

Jean Vaijean returned home, lit his candle, and went up 
stairs. The apartments were empty, and not even Toiis- 
saint 'was in there now. Jean Valjean*s footsteps made more 
noise in the rooms than usual. All the wardrobes were 
open; he entered Cosette’s room . and there were no sheets 
on the bed. The pillow, without a case or lace, was laid 
on the blankets folded at the foot of the bed, in which no one 
was going to sleep again. All the small feminine articles 
to which Cosette clung had been removed: only the heavy 
furniture and the four walls remained. Toussaint’s bed was 
also unmade, and the only one made w'hich seemed to be 
expecting somebody was Jean Valjean’s. 

Jean Valjeaii looked at the walls, closed some of the 
wardrobe drawers, and walked in and out of the rooms. 

Then he returned to his owm room and placed his candle 
on the table; he had taken his arm out of the sling and used 
it as if he were suffering no pain in it. 

He went up to his bed and his eyes fell — ^was it by ac- 
cident or wms it purposely?*— on the inseparable of which 
Cosette had been jealous, the little valise which never left 
him. On June 4th, when he arrived at the Eue de THomme 
Arme, he laid it on a table;,, he now walked up to this table 
with some eagerness, took the key out of his pocket, and 
opened the portmanteau. 

He slowly drew' out the clothes in , which, ten years 
previously, Cosette had left Montfermeil; first the little 
black dress, then the black handkerchief, then the stout 
shoes, which Cosette could almost have worn still, so small 
was her foot; next the petticoat, then the apron, and, lastly, 
the woolen stockings. These stockings, in which the shape 
of a little leg w'as gracefully marked, were no longer than 
Jean Val jean’s hand. All these articles were black, and it 
was he who took them for her to Montfermeil. He laid each 
article on the bed as he took it out, and he thought and re- 
membered. It was in wdiiter, a very cold December, slie 
was shivering under her rags, and her poor feet were quite 
red in her wooden shoes. He, Jean Valjean, had made her 
takeoff theserags and put on this mourning garb; the mother 
must have been pleased in her tomb to see her daughter 
wearing mourning for her, and above all to see that she 
was w^ell clothed and was wmrm. He thought of that forest 
of Montfermeil, he thought of the w'eather it was, of the 
trees without leaves, of the wood without birds, and the sky 
without sun; but no matter, it was charming. He ar- 
ranged the little clothes on the bed, the handkerchief near 
the petticoat, the stockings along with the shoes, the apron 
by the side of the dress, and he looked at them one after 
the other. She was not much taller than that, she had her 
large doll in her arms, she had put her louis d’or in the 
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pocket 01 this apron, she laughed, they walked along hold- 
ing each other's hand, and she had no one but him in the 
world. 

Then this -venerable white head fell on the bed, his old 
stoical heart broke, his face was burled in Cosette’s clothes, 
and had any one passed up-stairs at that moment he would 
have heard frightful c>o]>s. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IMMORTALE JECUR. 

The old formidable struggle, of which we have already 
seen several phases, began again. 

Jacob only wrestled with the angel for one night. Alas! 
how many Timv^s have we seen Jean Valjean caught round 
the waist in the darkness by his conscience, and struggling 
frantically against it. 

An extraordinary struggle! at certain moments the foot 
Slips, at others, the ground gives way. How many times had 
that conscience, clinging to the right, strangled and crushed 
him! how many times had inexorable truth set its foot on 
his chest! how many times had he, felled by the light, cried 
for mercy! how many times had that implacable light, il- 
lumined within and over him by the bishop, dazzled him 
when he wished to be blinded! how many times had he 
risen again in the contest, clung to the rock, supported him- 
self by sophistry, and been dragged through the dust, at one 
moment throwing his conscience under him, at another 
thrown by it! how many times, after an equivoque, after 
the treacherous and specious reasoning of egotism, had he 
heard his irritated conscience cry in his ears, Tripper! 
scoundrel! how many times had his refractory thoughts 
groaned convulsively under the evidence of duty! what 
secret wounds he had, which he alone felt bleeding! what 
excoriations there were in his lamentable existence! how 
many times had he risen, bleeding, mutilated, crushed, en- 
lightened, with despair in his heart and serenity in his 
soul! and though vanquished, he felt himself the victor, 
and after having dislocated, tortured, and broken him, his 
conscience erect before him, luminous and tranquil, would 
say to him: “Now go in peace!” 

What a mournful peace, alas! after issuing from such a 
contest. 

This night, however, Jean Valjean felt that he was fight- 
ing his last battle. 

A crushing question presented itself; predestinations are 
not all straight; they do not develop themselves in a 
rectilinear avenue before the predestined man; they have 
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blind alleys, zigzags, awkward corners, and perplexing 
cross-roads. Jean Valjean was halting at this moment at 
the most dangerous of these cross-roads. 

He had reached the supreme crossing of good and evil, 
and had that gloomy intersection before his eyes. This time 
again, as had already happened in other painful interludes, 
two roads presented themselves before him, one tempting, 
the other terrifying; which should he take? 

The one which frightened him was counseled by the 
mysterious pointing hand, which we ail perceive every time 
that we fix our eyes upon the darkness. 

Jean Valjean had once again a choice between the terri- 
ble haven and the smiling snare. 

Is it true, then? the soul may be cured, but not destiny. 
What a frightful thing! an incurable destiny! 

The question -which presented itself vras this: In what 
wsiy was Jean Valjean going to behave to the happiness of 
Cosette and Marius? That happiness he had willed, he had 
made; and at his hour, in gazing upon it, he could have the 
species of satisfaction which a cutler would have who recog- 
nized his ti'ade-mark upon a knife, when he drew it ail smok- 
ing from his chest. 

Cosette had Marius, Marius possessed Cosette; they pos- 
sessed everything, even -wealth, and it was his doing. 

But, now that this happiness existed and was there, how 
was he, Jean Valjean, to treat it? should he force himself 
upon it and treat it as if belonging to himself? Doubtless, 
Cosette was another man’s; but should he, Jean Valjean, 
retain of Cosette all that he could retain? Should he re- 
main the sort of father, scarce seen but respected, which he 
had hitherto been? should he introduce himself quietly 
into Cosette’s house? should he carry his past to this future 
without saying a word? should he present himself there as 
one having a right, and should he sit down, veiled, at this 
luminous hearth? Should he smilingly take the hands of 
these two innocent creatures in his tragic hands? should 
he place on the andirons of the Giilenormand drawing-room 
his feet, which dragged after them the degrading shadow of 
the law? Should he render the obscurity on his brow and 
the cloud on theirs denser? should he join his catastrophe 
to their two felicities? should he continue to be silent? in 
a -word, should he be the sinister dumb man of destiny by 
the side of these two happy beings? 

We must be accustomed to fatality and to meeting it, to 
raise our eyes when certain questions appear to us in their 
terrible nudity. Good and evil are behind this stern note of 
interrogation. What are you going to do? the sphynx asks. 

This habit of trial Jean Valjean had, and he looked at the 
sphynx fixedly, and examined the pitiless problem from all 
sides. ■ ■ 

Cosette, that charming existence, was the raft of this 
shipwrecked man; what should he do, cling to it, or let ii 
go? 
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If he ciung to it, he Issued from disaster, he remounted 
to the sunshine, he let the hitter water drip off his clothes 
and hair, he was saved and lived. 

Suppose he let it go? then there was an abyss. 

He thus dolorously held counsel with his thoughts, or, to 
speak more correctly, he combated; he rushed furiously 
within himself, at one moment against his will, at another 
against his convictions. 

It was fortunate for Jean Yaljean that he had been able 
to weep, for that enlightened him, perhaps. Still, the be- 
ginning was stern; tempest, more furious that that which 
iiad formerly forced him to Arras, wms let loose within 
him. The past returned to him in the face of the present; 
he compared and sobbed. Once the sluice of tears was 
opened, the despairing man writhed. 

He felt himself arrested, alas! in the deadly fight be™ 
tween one egotism and one duty. When we thus recoil inch 
by inch before our ideal, wildly, obstinately, exasperated at 
yielding, disputing the ground, hoping for a possible flight, 
•and seeking an issue, what a sudden and sinister resistance 
is the foot of a wall behind us! to feel the sacred shadow 
forming an obstacle! 

Hence we have never finished with our conscience. Make 
up your mind, Brutus, make up your mind, Cato. It is bot- 
tomless, for it is God. You cast into this pit the labor of your 
whole life, your fortune, your wealth, your success, your 
liberts^ or your country, your comfort, your repose, your 
joy. More, more, more! empty the vase, tread over the 
urn, you must end by throwing in your heart. 

There is a barrel like this somewhere in the Hades of old. 

Is it not pardonable to refuse at last? can that which is 
inexhaustible hai’-e any claim? are not endless chains be- 
yond human strength? who then would blame Sisyphus and 
Jean Yaljean for saying, It is enough! 

The obedience of matter is limited by friction: is there 
not a limit to the obedience of the soul? If perpetual motion 
be impossible, why is perpetual devotion demanded? 

The first step is nothing, it is the last that is difficult. 
What was the Champmathieu affair by the side of Cosette’s 
marriage? what did it bring with it? what is returning to 
the hulks by the side of entering nothingness? 

Oh, first step to descend, how gloomy thou art! oh, sec- 
ond step, how black thou art! 

How could he help turning his head away this time? 

Martyrdom is a sublimation, a corrosive sublimation, it 
is a torture which consecrates. A man may consent to it 
for the first hour; he sits on the throne of red-hot iron, the 
crown of red-hot iron is placed on his head, he accepts the 
red-hot globe, he takes the red-hot sceptre, but he still has 
to don the mantle of flame, and is there not a moment when 
the miserable flesh revolts and the punishment is fled from? 
At length Jean Yaljean entered the calmness of prostra- 
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tion, he wished, thought over, and considered the alterna- 
tions, the mysterious balance of light and shadow. 

Should he force his galleys on these two dazzling chil- 
dren, or consumoiate his own irremediable destruction? On 
one side was the sacrifice of Cosette, on the other his own. 

On which solution did he decide? what determination did 
he form? what his mental definitive reply to the incor- 
ruptihle interrogatory of fatality? what door did he resolve 
on opening? which side of Ms life did he make up liis mind 
to close and condemn? amid all those unfathomable preci- 
pices that surrounded him, which was his choice? what ex- 
tremity did he accept? to which of these gulfs did he nod his 
head? 

His confusing reverie lasted all night; he remained till 
daybreak in the same position, leaning over the bed, pros- 
trate beneath the enormity of fate, crushed perhaps, alas! 
with clenched fists, and arms extended at a right angle like 
an unnailed crucified man thrown with his face on the 
ground. He remained thus for twelve hours, the twelve 
hours of a long winter’s night, frozen, without raising his 
head or uttering a syllable. He was motionless as a corpse, 
while his thoughts roiled on the ground or fled away. Some- 
times like a hydra, sometimes like the eagle. To see him 
thus you would have thought him a dead man; but all at 
once he started convulsively, and his mouth, pressed to 
Cosette’s clothes, kissed them; then you could see that he 
was alive. 


’-S:' 




BOOK SEVENTH, 


THE LAST, DROP IN THE CHALICE 


THE SEVENTH CIRCLE AND THE EIGHTH HEAVEN 


The dajr after a wedding is solitary, for people respect 
the retirement of the happy, and to some extent their length- 
ened slumbers. The confusion of visits and congratulations 
does not begin again till a later date. On the morning of 
Feb. 17 it was a little past mid-day when Basque, with 
napkin and feather-brush under his arm, was dusting the 
ante-room, when he heard a low tap at the door. There had 
not been a ring, which is discreet on such a day. Basque 
opened and saw M. Pauchelevent; he conducted him to the 
drawing-room, which was still in great confusion, and 
looked like a battlefield of the previous day’s joys. 

“Really sir,” observed Basque, “we woke late.” 

“Is your master up?” Jean Valjean asked. 

“How is your hand, sir?” Basque replied. 

“Better. Is your master up?” 

“Which one? the old or the new?” 

“Monsieur Pontmerey.” 

“Monsieur le Baron!” said Basque, drawing himself up. 

A baron is before all a baron to his servants; a portion 
of it comes to them, and they have what a philosopher would 
call the splashing of the title, and that flatters them. Marius, 
we may mention in passing, a militant republican as he had 
proved, was now a baron, in spite of himself. A little revo- 
lution had taken place in the family with reference to this 
title, it was M. Gillenormand who was attached to it, and 
Marius who threw it off. But Colonel Pontmerey had 
written, “My son will bear my title,” and Marius obeyed. 
And then Cosette, in whom the woman was beginning to 
germinate, was delighted at being a baroness. 

“Monsieur le Baron ?^^, repeated Basque, “I will go and 
»ee. I will tell him that Monsieur Fauchelevent is here.” 

“No, do not tell , him it is I. Tell him that some one 
wishes to speak to him privately, and do not mention my 
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“Ah!" said Basque. 

-wish to surprise liim.*’ 

*'Ali!” Basque repeated, giving himself Ms second ‘'Ah!'* 
as an explanation of the first. 

And he left the room, and Jean Valjean remained alone. 

The drawing-room, as we said, was ail in disorder, and it 
seemed as if you could still hear the vague rumor of the 
wedding. On the floor were all sorts of flowers, which had 
fallen from garlands and head-dresses, and the candies, 
burned down to the socket, added wax stalactites to the 
crystal of the lustres. Not an article of furniture wrns in its 
place; in the corner three or four easy chairs, drawn close 
together, and forming a circle, looked as if they were con- 
ti lining a conversation. The ensemble was laughing, for 
there is a certain grace left in a dead festival, for it has 
been happy. Upon those disarranged chairs, amid those 
fading flowers, and under those extinguished lamps, per- 
sons have thought of joy. The sun succeeded the chande- 
lier, and gayly entered the drawing-room. 

A few moments passed, during which Jean Valjean re- 
mained motionless at the spot w^here Basque left him. His 
eyes -were hollow, and so sunk in their sockets by sleepless- 
ness that they almost disappeared. His black coat displayed 
the fatigued creases of a coat which has been up all night, 
and the elbows 'were white with that down which friction 
with linen leaves on cloth. Jean Valjean looked at the 
window designed on the floor at his feet by the sun. 

There was a noise at the door, and he raised his eyes. 

Marius came in with head erect, laughing mouth, a 
peculiar light over his face, a smooth forehead, and a flash- 
ing eye. He, too, had not slept either. 

“It is you, father!” he exclaimed, on perceiving Jean 
Valjean; “why, that ass Basque affected the mysterious. But 
you have come too early, it is only half-past twelve, and 
Cosette is asleep.” 

That word, father, addressed to M. Fauchelevent by 
Marius, signified supreme felicity. There had always been, 
as we know, an escarpment, a coldness, and constraint be- 
tween them; ice to melt or break. Marius was so intoxi- 
cated that the escarpment sank, the ice dissolved, and M. 
Fauchelevent was for him, as for Cosette, a father. He 
continued, the words overflowed with him,, which is peculiar 
to these divine paroxysms of joy: 

“How delighted I am to see you! if you only knew how 
we missed you yesterday! Good day, father; how is your 
hand? better, is it not?” 

*And, satisfied with the favorable answer which he gave 
himself, he w'ent on; 

“We both spoke about you, for Cosette loves you so 
dearly. You will not forget that you have a room here, for 
we will not hear a word about the Rue .de THomme ArmA I 
do not know how you were able to live in that street, which 
is sick, and mean, and poor, which has a barrier, at one end, 
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wliere you feel cold, and which no one can enter! You wilt 
(lome and install yourself here, and from today, or else you 
will have to settle with Cosette. She intends to lead us both 
by the nose, I warn you. You have seen your room, it is 
close to ours, and looks out on the garden: we have had the 
lock mended, the bed is made, it is all ready, and you have 
only to move in. Cosette has placed close to your bed a 
large oM easy chair of Utrecht velvet, to which she said, 
‘Hold out your arms to him!’ Every spring a nightingale 
comes to the clump of acacias which faces your windows, 
and you will have it in t-wo months. You will have its nest 
on your left and ours on your right; at night it will sing, and 
by day Cosette will talk. Your room faces due south; 
Cosette will arrange your books in it, the Travels of Captain 
Cook, and the other, Vancouver’s Travels, and all your 
mattei's. There is, I believe, a valise to which you are at- 
tached, and I have arranged a corner of honor for it. You 
have won my grandfather, for you suit him: we will live 
together. Do you know whist? you will overwhelm my 
grandfather if you are acquainted with whist. You wull take 
Cosette for a walk on the day when I go to the courts; you 
will give her your arm, as you used to do, you remember, 
formerly at the Luxembourg. We are absolutely deter- 
mined to be very happy, and you will share in our happi- 
ness, do you hear, papa? By the bye, you will breakfast 
with us this morning?” 

‘T have one thing to remark to you, sir,” said Jean Val- 
jean; “I am an ex-convict.” 

The limit of the perceptible acute sounds may be as well 
exceeded for the mind as for the ear. These words, “} am 
an ex-convict,” coming from M. Fauchelevent’s mouth and 
entering Marius’ ear, went beyond possibility. Marius did 
not hear; it seemed to him as if something had been just 
said to him, hut he knew not what. He stood with gaping 
mouth. 

Jean Valjean unfastened the black handkerchief that 
supported his right arm, undid the linen rolled round his 
hand, bared his thumb, and showed it to Marius. 

'1 have nothing the matter with my hand,” he said. 

Marius looked at the thumb. 

“There was never anything the matter with it,” Jean 
Valjean added. 

There was, in fact, no sign of a wound. Jean Valjean 
continued: 

“It was proper that I should be absent from your mar- 
riage, and I was so far as I could. I feigned this wound 
in order not to commit a forgery, and render the marriage- 
deeds null and void.” 

Marius stammered: 

“What does this mean?” 

“It means,” Jean Valjean replied, “that I have been to 
the galleys.” 

“You are driving me mad,” said the iwrrified Marius. 
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“Monsieur Pontmercy/’ said Jean Vaijean, “I was nine- 
teen years at the galleys for robbery. Then I was sentenced 
to them for life, for robbery and a second offense. At the 
present moment I am an escaped convict.” 

Although Marius recoiled before the reality, refused the 
facts, and resisted the evidence, he was obliged to yield to 
it. He was beginning to understand, and as always happens 
in such a ease, he understands too much. He had the shudder 
of a hideous internal flash: and an idea that made him 
shudder crossed his mind. He foresaw a frightful destiny 
for himself in the future. 

“Say all, say all,” he exclaimed, “you are Cosette’s 
father!” 

And he fell back two steps, with a movement of inde- 
scribable horror. Jean Valjean threw up his head with such 
a majestic attitude that he seemed to rise to the ceiling. 

“It is necessary that you should believe me here, sir, 
although the oath of men like us is not taken in a court of 
Justice — ” 

Here there was a silence, and then, with a sort of sover- 
eign and sepulchral authority, he added, speaking slowly 
and laying a stress on the syllables: 

“You will believe me. I, Cosette’s father! Before heaven, 
no. Monsieur le Baron Pontmercy. I am a peasant of Fave- 
rolles, and earned my livelihood by pruning trees. My 
name is not Faiichelevent, but Jean Valjean. I am nothing 
to Cosette, so reassure yourself.” 

Marius stammered: 

“Who proves it to me?” 

“I do, since I say it.” 

Marius looked at this man: he was mournful and calm, 
and no falsehood could issue from such calmness. What is 
frozen is sincere, and the truth could be felt in this coldness 
of the tomb. 

“I do believe you,” said Marius. 

Jean Valjean bowed his head, as if to note the fact, and 
continued : 

“What am I to Cosette? a passer-by. Ten years ago I did 
not know that she existed. I love her, it is true, for men 
iove a child which they have seen little when old them- 
vselves; when a man is old he feels like a grandfather to all 
little children. You can, I suppose, imagine that I have 
something which resembles a heart. She was an orphan, 
without father or mother, and needed me, and that is why 
I came to love her. Children are so weak that the first- 
comer, even a man like myself, may be their protector. I 
performed this duty to Cosette. I cannot suppose that so 
small a thing can be called a good action: hut if it be one, 
well, assume that I had done it. Record that extenuating 
fact. Today Cosette leaves my life, and our two roads 
separate. Henceforth I cau do no more for her; she is 
Madame Pontmercy; her providence has changed, and she 
has gained by the change, so all is well. As for the six 
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hundred thousand francs, you say nothing of them, but l 
will meet your thought half way; they are a deposit How 
was it placed in my hands? no matter. I give up the de- 
posit, and there is nothing more to ask of me. I complete 
the restitution by stating my real name, and this too con- 
cerns myself, for I am anxious that you should know who 
I am.” 

And Jean Vaijean looked Marius in the face. 

All that Marius experienced was tumultuous and in» 
coherent, for cei'tain blasts of the wind of destiny produce 
such waves in our soul. 

We have all had such moments of trouble in which 
everything is dispersed within us: we say the first things 
that occur to us, which are not always precisely those which 
we ought to say. There are sudden revelations which we 
cannot bear, and which intoxicate like a potent wine. 
Marius wms stupefied by the new situation which appeared 
to him, and spoke to this man almost as if he w’ere angry at 
the avowal, 

“But why,” he exclaimed, “do you tell me all this? who 
forces you to do so? you might have kept your secret to 
yourself. You are neither denounced, nor pursued, nor 
tracked. You have a motive for making the revelation so 
voluntarily. Continue; there is something else: for what 
• purpose do you make this confession? for wdiat motive?” 

“For what motive?” Jean Vaijean answ^ered in a voice 
so low and dull that it seemed as if he were speaking to 
himself rather than Marius. “For wrliat motive? in truth, 
does this convict come here to say, I am a convict, well, yes, 
the motive is a strange one; it is through honesty. The 
misfortune is that I have a thread in my heart which holds 
me fast, and it is especially when a man Is old that these 
threads are most solid. The whole of life is undone around, 
but they resist Had I been enabled to tear away that 
thread, break it, unfasten or cut the knot, and go a long way 
off, I would be saved and needed only to start. There are 
diligences in the Rue du Bouloy; you are happy, and I am 
off. I tried to break that thread. I pulled at it, it held out, 
it did not break, and I pulled out my heart with it. Then I 
said, I cannot live anywhere else, and must remain. Well, 
yes, but you are right. I am an ass; why not remain sim- 
ply? You offer me a bedroom in the house. Madame Pont- 
mercy loves me dearly, she said to that fauteuil, ‘Hold out 
your arms to him;’ your grandfather asks nothing better 
than to have me. I suit him, we will all live together, have 
our meals in common, I will give my arm to Cosette, to 
Madame Pontmercy, forgive me, but it is habit, we will have 
only one roof, one table, one fire, the same chimney-corner 
in winter, the same walk in summer; that is joy, that is 
happiness, that is everything. We will live in one family.” 

It this word, Jean Vaijean became fierce. He folded his 
arms looked at the board at his feet, as if he wished to dig a 
pit in it, and his voice suddenly became loud. 
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"‘111 one family? no. I belong to no family, I do not 1 

belong to yonrs, I do not even belong to the human family. | 

In houses where people are together I am in the w^ay. There . |1 

are families, but none for me; I am the unhappy man, T 'ii 

am outside. Had I a father and mother? I almost doubt i'i 

it On the day when I gave you that child in marriage, it 
was all ended; I saw her happy, and that she -was with the 
man she loved, that there is a kind old gentleman here, a 
household of two angels, and every joy in this house, and I 
said to myself, Do hot enter. I could lie, it is true, deceive ,] 

you all, and remain Monsieur Pauchelevent; so long as it 
was for her, I was able to lie, but now that it would be for 
myself I ought not to do so. I only required to be silent, it 
is true, and, all would have gone on. You ask me what com- ‘ ’ 

pels me to speak? a strange sort of thing, my conscience. i 

It would have been very easy, however, to hold my tongue; i 

I spent the night in trying to persuade myself into it. You 
are shriving me, and what I have just told you is so extraor-* 
dinary that you have the right to do so. Well, yes. I spent the i 

night in giving myself reasons. I gave myself excellent : f; 

reasons. I did what I could. But there are two things in : ; 

which I could not succeed; I could neither break the string y, 

which holds me by the heart, fixed, sealed, and riveted 
here, nor silence some one w’^ho speaks to me in a low voice 1 

■when I am alone. That is why I have come to confess all 
to you this morning all, or nearly all, for it is useless to 
tell what only concerns myself, and that I keep to myself. 

You know the essential thing. I took my mystery, then, and 
brought it to you, and ripped it up before your eyes. It 
was not an easy resolution to form, and I debated the point 
the whole night. Ah! you may fancy that I did not say to 
myself that this was not the Champmathieu affair, that in 
hiding my name I did no one any harm, that the name of 
Pauchelevent was given me by Pauchelevent himself in 
gratitude for a service rendered, and that I might fairly keep 
it, and that I should be happy in this room which you offer 
me, that I should not be at all in the way, that I should be in 
my little corner, and that while you had Cosette I should 
have the idea of being in the same house with her; each 
would have his proportioned happiness. Continuing to be 
Monsieur Pauchelevent. I should have hidden my real face 
my soul; there would he joy all over me, but the bottom of 
my soul would remain blank. Thus I should have remained 
Monsieur Pauchelevent. I should have hidden my real face 
in the presence of your happiness; I should have had an 
enigma, and In the presence of your broad sunshine I should 
have had darkness; thus, without crying Look out, I should 
have introduced the hulks to your hearth, I should have sat 
down at your table with the thought that if you knew who 
I was you would expel me,; and let myself be served by the 
servants, who, had they known, would have said, ‘What a 
horror!' I should have touched you with my elbows, which 
you have a right to feel offended at, and swindled you out of 





shakes of the hand. There would have been in your house 
a divided respect between venerable gray hairs and branded 
gray hairs; in your most intimate hours, when all hearts 
formed themselves to each other; when we were all four 
together, the grandfather, you two, and I, there would have 
been a stranger there. Hence I, a dead man, would have 
imposed m3^self on you who are living, and I should have 
sentenced her for life. You, Cosette, and I would have been 
three heads in the green cap! Do you not shudder? I am 
only the most crushed of men, but I should have been the 
mok monstrous. And this crime I should have committed 
daily! and this falsehood I should have told daily; and this 
face of night I should have worn daily! and I should have 
given you a share in my stigma daily, to you, my beloved, 
to you, my children, to you, my innocents. Holding one’s 
tongue is nothing? keeping silence is simple? no, it is 
not simple, for there is a silence which lies, and my false- 
hood, and my fraud, and my dignity, and my cowardice, 
and my treachery, and my crime, I should have drunk drop 
by drop; I should have spat it out and thus drunk it again; 
I should have ended at midnight and begun again at mid- 
day, and my good day would have lied, and my good night 
would have lied, and I should have slept upon it, and eaten 
it with my bread; and I should have looked at Cosette, and 
responded to the smile of the angel with the smile of the 
condemned man, and I should have been an abominable 
scoundrel, and for what purpose? to be happy. I happy! 
have I the right to be happy? I am out of life, sir.’’ 

Jean Valjean stopped, and Marius listened, but such en- 
chainments of ideas and agonies cannot be Interrupted. Jean 
Valjean lowered his voice again, but was no longer the dull 
voice, but the sinister voice. 

“You ask why I speak? I am neither denounced, nor pur- 
sued, nor tracked, you say. Yes, I am denounced! Yes, I 
am pursued! Yes, I am tracked! By whom? by myself! It 
is I who bar my own passage, and I drag myself along, and 
I push myself, and I arrest myself, and execute myself, and 
when a man holds himself he is securely held.” 

And, seizing his own collar, and dragging it toward 
Marius, he continued: 

“Look at this fist. Do you not think that it holds this 
collar so as not to let it go? Well, conscience is a very 
different hand! If you wish to be happy, sir you must never 
understand duty; for so soon as you have understood it it 
is implacable. People may say that it punishes you for un- 
derstanding it; hut no, it rewards you for it, for it places 
you in a hell where you feel God by your side. A man has 
no sooner torn his entrails than he is at peace with him- 
self.” ■ 

And, with an indescribable accent, he added: 

“Monsieur Pontmercy, that has no common sense. I am 
an honest man. It is by degrading myself in your eyes that 
I raise myself in my. own. This has happened to me once 
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before, but it was less painful; it was nothing. Yes, an 
honest man, I should not be one if you had, through my 
fault, continued to esteem me; but now that you despise me 
I am so. I have this fatality upon me, that as I am never 
able to have any but stolen consideration, this consideration 
humiliates and crushes me internally, and in order that I 
may respect myself people must despise me. Then I draw 
myself up. I am a galley-slave who obeys his conscience. 
I know very well that this is not likely, but what would you 
have me do? It is so, I have made engagements with 
myself, and keep them. There ai'e meetings which bind ms. 
There are accidents which drag us into duty. Look you, 
Monsieur Pontmercy, things have happened to me in my 
life.'” ■ . 

Jean Valjean made another pause, swallowing his saliva 
with an effort, as if his words had a bitter after-taste, and 
be continued: 

“When a man has such a horror upon him, he has no 
right to make others\ share it unconsciously, he has no right 
to communicate his plague to them, he has no right to make 
them slip over his precipice without their perceiving it, 
he has no right to drag his red cap over them, and no right 
craftily to encumber the happiness of another man with his 
misery. To approach those who are healthy and touch 
them in the darkness with his invisible ulcer is hideous. 
Fauchelevent may have lent me his name, but I have no 
right to use it: he may have given it to me, hut I was un- 
able to take it. A name is a self. Look you, sir, I have 
thought a little and read a little, though I am a peasant: 
and you see that I express myself properly. I explain 
things to myself, and have carried out my own education. 
Well, yes; to abstract a name and place oneself under it 
is dishonest. The letters of the alphabet may be filched 
like a purse or a watch. To be a false signature in flesh and 
blood, to be a living false key, to enter among honest folk 
by picking their lock, never to look, but always to squint, 
to be Internally infamous— no ! no! no! no! It is better to 
suffer, bleed, weep, to tear one’s flesh with one’s nails, pass 
the nights writhing in agony, and gnaw one’s stomach and 
soul. That is why I have come to tell you all this— volun- 
tarily, as you remarked.” 

He breathed painfully, and uttered this last remark: 

“Formerly I stole a loaf in order to live; today I will noi 
steal a name in order to live.” 

“To live!” Marius interrupted, “you do not require that 
name to live.” 

“Ah! I understand myself,” Jean Valjean replied, raising 
and drooping his head several times in succession. 

There was a silence; both held their tongue, sunk as 
they were in a gulf of thought. Marius was sitting near a 
table, and supporting the corner of his mouth in one of his 
fingers. Jean Valjean walked backward and forward; 
Jie stopped befoj'e a g3a.ss and remained motionless. Then 
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as if answering some internal reasoning, lie said, as he 
looked in this glass, in which he did not see himself: 

“While at present I am relieved.” 

He began walking again, and went to the other end of 
the room. At the moment when he turned lie perceived that 
Marius was watching his walk, and he said to him, with an 
indescribable accent: 

“I drag my leg a little. You understand why now.” 

Then he turned round full to Marius. 

“And now, sir, imagine this. I have said nothing. I 
have remained Monsieur Fauchelevent. I have taken my 
place in your house. I am one of your family. I am in my 
room. I come down to breakfast in my slippers; at night 
we go to the play, all three. I accompany Madame Pont- 
mercy to the Tuileries and to the Place Royale; we are 
togethtr and 3^011 believe me joiir equal. One fine day I am 
here, you are there. We are talking and laughing, and you 
hear a voice cry this name: Jean Valjean! and then that 
fearful hand, the police, issues from the shadow, and sud- 
denly tears off my mask!” 

He was silent again. Marius had risen with a shudder, 
and Jean Valjean continued: 

“What do you say to that?” 

Marius’ silence replied, and Jean Valjean continued: 

“You see very well that ,I did right in not holding my 
tongue. Be happy, he in Heaven, he the angel of an angel, 
be in the sunshine and content yourself with it, and do not 
trouble 3murself as to the way in which a poor condemned 
man opens his heart and does his duty; you have a wretched 
man before you, sir.” 

Marius slowly crossed the room, and when he was by 
Jean Valjean’s side offered him his hand. But Marius was 
compelled to take this hand which did not offer itself. Jean 
Valjean let him do so, and it seemed to Marius that he was 
pressing a hand of marble. 

“My grandfather has friends,” said Marius. “1 will ob- 
tain 3mur pardon.”. 

“It is useless/* Jean Valjean replied; “I am supposed 
to be dead, and that is sufficient. The dead are not subjected 
to surveillance, and are supposed to rot quietly. Death is 
the same thing as pardon.” 

And liberating the hand which Marius held, he added 
with a sort of inexorable dignity; 

“Moreover, duty, my duty, is the friend to whom I have 
recourse, and I only need one pardon, that of my conscience.” 

At this moment the door opened gently at the other end 
of the drawing-room, and Cosette’s head appeared in the 
crevice. Only her sweet face was visible. Her hair was in 
admirable confusion, and her eyelids were still swollen 
with sleep. She made the movement of a bird thrusting its 
head out of the nest, looked first at her husband then at 
Jean Valjean and cried to them laughingly—it looked like 
a smile issuing from a rose:- 
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''I will bet that yon are talking polities. How stupid 
that is, instead of being with me!” 

Jean Valjean started. 

“Cosette,” Marius stammered, and he stopped. They 
looked like two culprits; Cosette, radiant, continued to look 
at them both, and there were in her eyes gleams of Paradise. 

“I have caught you in the act,” Cosette said, '1 just heard 
through this, Father Fauchelevent saying, ‘Conscience, doing 
one’s duty.’ That is politics, and I will have none of it. 
People must not talk politics on the very next day, it is not 
right,” 

“You are mistaken, Cosette,” Marius replied, “we are 
talking of husiness. We are talking about the best way of 
investing your six hundred thousand francs.” 

“I am coming,” Cosette interrupted. “Do you want me 
.here?” 

And resolutely passing through the door, she entered the 
drawing-room. She was dressed in a large combing gown 
with a thousand folds and large sleeves, which descended 
from her neck to her feet There are in the golden skies of 
old gothic paintings, these charming hags to place an angel 
in. She contemplated herself from head to foot in a large 
mirror, and then exclaimed with an ineffable outburst of 
ecstasy: 

“There were once upon a time a king and queen. Oh! 
how delighted I am!” 

This said, she courtesied to Marius and Jean Valjean. 

“Then,” she said, “I am going to install myself near you 
in an easy chair; we shall breakfast in half an hour. You 
will say all you like, for I know very well that gentlemer 
must talk, and I will be very good.” 

Marius took her by the arm and said to her, lovingly: 

“We are talking business.” 

“By the way,” Cosette answered, “I have opened my win- 
dow, and a number of sparrows (pierrots) have just entered 
the garden. Birds, not masks. Today is Ash Wednesday, 
but not for the birds.” 

“I tell you that we are talking of business, so go, my little 
Cosette, leave us for a moment We are talking figures, and 
they would only annoy you.” 

“You have put on a charming cravat this morning, Ma- 
rius. You are very coquettish, monseigneur. No, they will 
not annoy me.” 

“I assure you that they will.” 

“No, since it is you, I shall not understand you, but I 
shall hear you. When a woman hears voices she loves, she 
does not require to understand the words they say. To be 
together is all I want, and I shall stay with you — there!” 

“You are my beloved Cosette! impossible.” 

“Impossible!” 

“Yes.” 

“Very good,” Cosette remarked, “I. should have told you 
some news. I should have told you that grandpapa is still 
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asleep, that your aunt is. at mass, that the chimney of my 
papa Faiichelevent’s room smokes, that Nicolette has sent 
for the chimney-sweep, that Nicolette and Toiissatnt have al- 
ready quarreled, and that Nicolette ridicules ToussainEs 
stanimeriiig. Well, you shall know nothing. Ah, it is im- 
possible? you shall see, sir, that in my turn I shall say, It 
is impossible. Who will be caught then? I implore you, my 
little Marius, to let me stay with you two.*’ 

“I assure you that we must be alone.” 

“Well, am I anybody?” 

Jean Vaijean did not utter a word, and Cosette turned 
to him. 

“In the first place, father, I insist on your coming and 
kissing me. What do you mean by saying nothing, instead 
of taking my part? Did one ever see a father like that? 
That will show you how unhappy my marriage is, for my 
husband beats me. Come and kiss me at once.” 

Jean Vaijean approached her, and Cosette turned to 
Marius. 

“I make a face at you.” 

Then she offered her forehead to Jean Vaijean, who 
moved a step toward her. All at once Cosette recoiled. 

“Father, you are pale, does your arm pain you?” 

“It is cured,” said Jean Vaijean. 

“Have you slept badly?” 

“No.” 

“Are you sad?” , 

:;, “N0.” ■ 

“Kiss me. If you are well, if you sleep soundly, if you 
are happy, I will not scold you.” 

And she again offered him her forehead, and Jean Vai- 
jean set a kiss on this forehead, upon which there was a 
heavenly reflection. 

“Smile.” 

Jean Vaijean obeyed, but it was the smile of a ghost. 

“Now, defend me against my husband.” 

“Cosette — ” said Marius. 

“Be angry, father, and tell him I am to remain. You can 
talk before me. You must think me very foolish. What 
you are saying is very astonishing then! business, placing 
money in a bank, that is a great thing. Men make mysteries 
of nothing. I mean to say I am pretty this morning. Marius, 
look at me.” 

And with an adorable shrug of the shoulders and an ex- 
quisite pout, she looked at Marius. Something like a flasli 
passed between these two beings, and they cared little about 
a third party being present. 

“I love you,” said Marius. 

“I adore you,” said Cosette. 

And they irresistibly fell into each other’s arms. 

“And now,” Cosette continued, as she smoothed a crease 
in her dressing-gown, with a little triumphant pout, “1 
remain.” 
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“No,” Marius replied, imploringly, “we iia-ve something 
to finish.” 

“Again, no?” 

Marius assumed a serious tone. 

“I assure you, Cosette, that it is impossible.” 

“Ah, you are putting on your man’s voice, sir; very good, 
I will go. You did not support me, father; and so you, my 
hard husband, and you, my dear papa, are tyrants. I shall 
go and tell grandpapa. If you believe that I intend to re- 
turn and talk platitudes to you, you are mistaken. I am 
proud, and I intend to wait for you at present. You will see 
iiow wearisome it will be without me. I am going, very 
good.” 

And she left the room, but two seconds after the door 
opened again, her fresh, rosy face passed once again between 
the two folding doors, and she cried to them: 

“I am very angry.” 

The door closed again, and darkness returned. It was 
like a straggling sunbeam, which, without suspecting it, had 
suddenly traversed the night. Marius assured himself that 
the door was really closed, 

“Poor Cosette,” he muttered, “when she learns — ” 

At these words Jean Valjean trembled all over, and he 
fixed his haggard eyes on Marius. 

“Cosette! oh, yes, it is true. You will tell Cosette about 
it. It is fair. Stay, I did not think of that. A man has 
strength for one thing, but not for another. I implore you, 
sir, I conjure you, sir, give me your most sacred word, do 
not tell her. Is it not sufficient for you to know it? I was 
able to tell it of my own accord, without being compelled. I 
would have told it to the universe, to the whole world, and 
I should not have cared; but she, she does not know what 
it is, and it would horrify her. A convict, what! you would 
be obliged to explain to her; tell her, It is a man who has 
been to the galleys. She saw the chain-gang once; oh, my 
God.” 

He sank into a chair and buried his face in his hands; 
it could not be heard, but from the heaving of his shoulders 
it could be seen that he was weeping. They were silent 
tears, terrible tears. 

There is a choking in a sob; a species of convulsion seized 
on him, he threw himself back in the chair, letting his arms 
hang, and displaying to Marius his face bathed in tears, and 
Marius heard him mutter so low that his voice seemed to 
come from a bottomless abyss, “Oh! I would like to die.” 

“Be at your ease,” Marius said, “I will keep your secret 
to myself.” 

And less affected than perhaps he ought to have been, but 
compelled for more than an hour to listen to unexpected hor- 
rors, gradually seeing a convict taking M. Pauchelevent s 
place, gradually overcome by this mournful reality, and led 
by the natural state of the situation to notice the gap which 
had formed between himself and this man, Marius added: 
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“It is impossible for me not to say a word about the trust 
money wliich you have so faithfully and honestly given up. 
That is an act of probity, and it is but fair that a reward 
should be given you; -fix the sum yourself, and it shall be 
paid you. Do not fear to fix it very high.” 

‘T thank you, sir,” Jean Valjean replied gently. 

He remained pensive for a moment, mechanically passing 
the end of his forefinger over his thumb-nail, and then 
raised his voice: 

“All is nearly finished; there is only one thing left me.” 

“‘Wha.tis it?” 

Jean Valjean had a species of supreme agitation, and 
Toicelessly, almost breathlessly, he stammered, rather than 
said:.' 

“Now that you knov/, do you, sir, wdio are the master, 
believe that i ought not see Cosette agaiiV?” 

“I believe that it would, be better,” Marius replied coldly. 

“I will not see her again,” Jean Valjean murmured. And 
he walked toward the door; he placed his hand upon the 
handle, the door opened, Jean Valjean was going to pass out, 
when he suddenly closed it again, then opened the door 
again, and returned to Marius. He was no longer pale, but 
livid, and in his eyes was a sort of tragic flame, instead of 
tears. His voice had grown strangely calm again. 

“Stay, sir,” he said, “if you like I will come to see her, 
for I assure you that I desire it greatly. If I had not longed 
to see Cosette I should not have made you the confession I 
have done, but have gone away; but wishing to remain 
at the spot where Cosette is, and continue to see her, I was 
obliged to tell you everything honestly. You follow my 
reasoning, do you not? it is a thing easy to understand. 
Look you, I have had her with me for nine years: we lived 
at first in that hovel on the boulevard, then in the convent, 
and then near the Luxembourg. It was there that you saw 
her for the first time, and you remember her blue plush 
bonnet. Next we went to the district of the Invaiides, where 
there were a railway and a garden, the Rue Plumet. I lived 
in a little back-yard where I could hear her pianoforte. 
Such was my life, and we never separated. That lasted nine 
years and seven months; I was like her father, and she wms 
my child. I do not know whether you understand me, M. 
Pontmercy, but it vrould be difficult to go away now, see her 
no more, speak to her no more, and have nothing left. If 
you have no objection I will come and see Cosette every now 
and then, but not too often, and I will not remain long. You" 
can tell them to show me into the little room on the ground- 
floor; I would certainly come in by the back door, which 
is used by the servants, but that might cause surprise, so it 
is better, I think, for me to come by the front door. Really, 
sir, I should like to see Cosette a little, hut as rarely as you 
please. Put yourself in my place, I have only that left. And 
then, again, we must be careful, and if T did not come at all 
it would have £i bad effect, and appear singular. For in- 
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stance, wliat I (;an do is to come in the evening, when it 
is beginning to grow dark.” 

“ fou can come every evening/’ said Marius, ‘‘and Cosette 
will expect you,” 

“You are kind, sir,” said Jean Yaljean. 

Marius bovred to Jean Valjean, happiness accompanied 
despair to the door, and these two men parted. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE OBSCURITY WHICH A REVELATION MAY CON- 
TAIN. 


Marius was overwhelmed; the sort of estrangement 
which he had ever felt for the man with w^hom he saw 
Cosette was henceforth explained. There was in this per- 
son something enigmatic, against which his instinct warned 
him. This enigma was the most hideous of shames, the 
galleys. This M, Fauchelevent was Jean Valjean, the con- 
vict 

To find suddenly such: a secret in the midst of his happi- 
ness Is like discovering a scorpion in a turtle-dove’s nest 
Was the happiness of Marius and Cosette in future con- 
densed to this proximity? was it an accomplished fact? did 
the acceptance of this man form part of, the consummated 
marriage? could nothing else be done? V 
Had Marius also married the convict? ' 

Although a man may he crowned, with light and joy, 
though he may be enjoying the grand hour of life’s purple, 
happy love, such shocks would compel even the archangel 
in his ecstasy, even the demi-god in his glory, to shudder. 

As ever happens in sudden transformation scenes of this 
nature, Marius asked himself whether he ought not to re- 
proach himself? Had he failed in divination? had he been 
deficient in prudence? Had he voluntarily been head- 
strong? slightly so, perhaps. Had he entered, without tak- 
ing sufficient precaution to light up the vicinity, upon this 
love adventure, which resulted in his marriage with Cosette? 
He verified — it is thus, by a series of verifications of our- 
selves on ourselves, that life is gradually corrected — he veri- 
fied, we say, the visionary and chimerical side of his nature, 
a sort of internal cloud peculiar to many organizations, and 
which in the paroxyisms of passion and grief expands, as 
the temperature of the soul changes, and invades the entire 
man to such an extent that he merely becomes a conscience 
enveloped in a fog. W'e have more than once indicated this 
characteristic element in Marius’ individuality. He remem- 
bered that during the intoxication of his love in the Rue 
Plumet, during those six or seven ecstatic weeks, he had 
i?ot even spoken to Cosette about the drama in the Gorbeau 
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hovsl, during wiiicii the victim was so strangely silent both 
in tile struggle and eventual escape. How was it that he had 
not spoken to Gosette about it? and yet it was so close and 
so frightful! how was it that he had not even mentioned 
the Thenardiers, and especially on the day when he met 
Eponine? he found almost a difficulty in explaining to him- 
self now his silence at that period, but he was able to ac- 
count for it He remembered his confusion, his intoxica- 
tion for Gosette, his love absorbing everything, the carrying 
off of one by the other into the ideal world, and, perhaps, 
too, as the imperceptible amount of reason mingled with 
that violent and charming state of mind, a vague and dull 
instinct to hide and efface in his memory that formidable 
adventure with which he feared contact, in which he wished 
to play no part, from which he stood aloof, and of which he 
could not be narrator or witness without being an accuse]*. 
Moreover, these few weeks had been a hash, and they had 
formed him for nothing, save loving. In short, when ail 
was revolved, and everything examined, supposing that he 
had described the Gorheau trap to Gosette, bad mentioned 
the Thenardiers to her, what would have been the conse- 
quence, even if he had discovered that Jean Valjean was a 
convict; would that have changed him, Marius or his Co- 
sette? would he have drawn back? would he have loved her 
less? would he have refused to marry her? No. Would it 
have inade any change in what had happened? No. There 
was nothing, therefore, to regret, nothing to reproach, and 
all was well. There is a God for those drunkards who are 
called lovers, and Marius had blindly followed the road 
which he had selected with his eyes open. Love had band- 
aged his eyes to lead him whither? — to paradise. 

But this paradise was henceforth complicated by an in- 
fernal proximity, and the old estrangement of Marius for 
this man, for this Panchelevent who had become Jean Val- 
jean, was at present mingled with horror, but in this hor- 
ror, let us say it, there was some pity, and even a certain 
degree of surprise. 

This robber, this relapsed robber, had grown up a de- 
posit, and what deposit? six hundred thousand francs. He 
alone held the secret of that deposit, he could have kept it 
all, but he gave it all up. 

Moreover, he had revealed his situation of his own accord, 
nothing compelled him to do so, and if he, Marius, knew 
who he was it was throxigh himself. There, was in this con- 
fession more than the acceptance of humiliation, there was 
the acceptance of peril. For a condemned man a mask is not 
a mask, but a shelter, and he had renounced that shelter. 
A false name is a security, and he had thrown away that 
false name. He, the galley-slave, could conceal himself for- 
ever in an honest family, and he had resisted that tempta- 
tion, and for what motive? through scruples of conscience. 
He had explained himself with the Irresistible accent of 
truth. In short, whoever this Jean Valjean might be, his 
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was incontestably a conscience wbicli was being awakened. 
Some mysterious rehabilitation had been begun, and, ac- 
cording to all appearances, scruples had been master of this 
man for a long time past. Such attacks of justice and hon- 
esty are not peculiar to vulgar natures, and an awakening 
of the conscience is greatness of soul. 

Jean Valjean was sincere, and this sincerity, visible, pal- 
pable, irrefragable, and evident in the grief which it caused 
him, rendered his statements valuable, and gave author- 
ity to all that this man said. Here, for Marius, was a strange 
inversion of situations. What issued from. M. Fauchele- 
vent? distrust; what was disengaged from Jean Vajlean? 
confidence. 

In the mysterious balance-sheet of this Jean Valjean 
which Marius mentally drew up, he verified the credit, he 
verified the debit, and tried to arrive at a balance. But all 
this vras as In a storm, Marius striving to form a distinct 
idea of this man and pursuing Jean Valjean, so to speak, 
to the bottom of his thoughts, lost him, and found him again 
in a fatal mist. 

The honest restoration of the trust-money and the probity 
of the confession 'were good, and formed, as it were, a break 
in the cloud, but then the cloud became hlack again. 

However confused Marius’ reminiscences might he, 
some shadows still returned to him. 

What, after all, was that adventure in the Jondrette 
garret? why on the arrival of the police did that man, 
instead of complaining, escape? here Marius found the an- 
swer — because this man was a convict who had broken his 
ban. 

Another question: Why did this man come to the barri- 
cade? for at present Marius distinctly saw again that recol- 
lection, which appeared in his emotions like sympathetic 
ink before the fire. This man was at the barricade and did 
not fight; what did he want there? Before this question 
a spectre rose and gave the answer, Javert. Marius per- 
fectly remembered now the mournful vision of Jean Valjean 
dragging the bound Javert out of the barricade, and heard 
again behind the angle of the little Mond^toiir lane the 
frightful pistol-shot. There was, probably, a hatred between 
this si}y and this galley-slave, and one annoyed the other. 
Jean Valjean went to the barricade to revenge him- 
self; he arrived late, and was probably aware that Javert 
was a prisoner there, Corsican Vendetta has penetrated 
certain lower strata of society and is the law with them; 
it is so simple that it does not astonish minds which have 
half returned to virtue, and their hearts are so constituted 
that a criminal, when on the path of repentance, may be 
scrupulous as to a robbery and not so as to a vengeance. 
Jean Valjean had killed Javei’t, or,, at least, that seemed 
evident. 

The last question of all admitted of no reply, and this 
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qnostioii Marius felt like a pair of pincers. How was it that 
the existence of Jean Valjean had so long elbowed that of 
Cosette? What was this gloomy sport of Providence, which 
had brought this man and this child in contact? are there 
chains for two forged in heaven, and does God take pleas- 
ure in coupling the ^ngel with the demon? a crime and an 
innocence can, then, be chamber companions in the mys- 
terious hulks of misery? In that defile of condemned men 
which is called human destiny two foreheads may pass 
along side by side, one simple, the other formidable— one all 
bathed in the divine whiteness of dawn, the other eternally 
branded. Who can have determined this Inexplicable ap- 
proximation? in what way, in consequence of what prodigy, 
could a community of life have been established between this 
celestial child and this condemned old man? Who could 
have attached the lamb to the wolf, and, even more incom- 
prehensible still, the wolf to the lamb? for the wolf loved 
the lamb, the ferocious being adored the weak being, and 
for nine years the angel had leaned on the monster for sup- 
port. The childhood and maidenhood of Cosette and her 
virgin growth toward life and light had been protected by 
this deformed devotion. Here questions exfoliated them- 
selves, if we may employ the expression, into countless 
enigmas; abysses opened at the bottom of abysses, and 
Marius could no longer bend over Jean Valjean without 
feeling a dizziness: what could this man-precipice be? 

The old genesiacal symbols are eternal: in human so- 
ciety, such as it now exists until a greater light shall change 
it, there were ever two men, one superior, the other sub- 
terranean; the one who holds to good is Abel, the one who 
holds to bad is Cain. What was this tender Cain? what was 
this bandit religiously absorbed in the adoration of a virgin, 
watching over her, bringing her up, guarding her, dignifying 
her, and, though himself impure, surrounding her with 
purity? What was this cloaca which had venerated this in- 
nocence so greatly as not to leave a spot upon it? what was 
this Valjean carrying on the education of Cosette? what 
was this figure of darkness, whose sole care it was to pre- 
serve from every shadow and every cloud the rising of a 
star? 

That was Jean Valjean’s secret; that was also God’s 
secret, and Marius recoiled before this double secret The 
one, to some extent, reassured him about the other, for God 
was as visible in this adventure as was Jean Valjean. God 
has his instruments and employs whom he likes as tool, 
and is not responsible to him. Do we know how God sets 
to work? Jean Valjean had labored on Cosette and had to 
some extent formed her mind, that was incontestable. Well, 
what then? The workman was horrible, but the work was 
admirable, and God produces his miracles as he thinks 
proper. He had constructed that charming Cosette and em- 
ployed Jean Valjean on the. job, and it had pleased Him to 
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Mhfose this strange assistant. What , explanation have we 
n i5,sk of Him? is it the first time that manure has helped 
? luring to produce the rose? 

Marius gave himself these answers and declared to him- 
8 f if that they were good. On ail the points which we have 
indicated he had not dared to press Jean Valjean, though 
ho did not confess to himself that he dared not. He adored 
Cosette, he possessed Cosette; Cosette was splendidly pure, 
and that was sufficient for him. What enlightenment did 
he require when Cosette was a light? does light need lliii- 
mination? He had everything; what more could he desire? 
is not everything enough? Jean Val jean’s personal affairs 
in no way concerned him, and in bending down over the fatal 
shadow of this wretched man he clung to his solemn decla- 
ration, “I am nothing to Cosette; ten years ago I did not 
know that she existed.” 

Jean Valjean was a passer-by; he had said so himself. 
Well, then, he passed, and, whoever he might be, his part 
was played out. Henceforth Marius would have to pei'form 
the functions of Providence toward Cosette; she had found 
again in ether her equal, her lover, her husband, her celes- 
tial male. In flying aw^ay, Cosette winged and transfig- 
ured, left behind her on earth her empty and hideous 
chrysalis, Jean Valjean, 

In whatever circle of ideas Marius might tufa, he al- 
w^ays came back to a certain horror of Jean Valjean; a 
sacred horror, perhaps, for, as we have stated, he felt a quid 
divinum in this man. But, though it was so, and whatever 
extenuating circumstances he might seek, he was always 
compelled to fail back on this: he was a convict— that is to 
say, a being who has not even a place on the social ladder, 
being beneath the lowest rung. After the last of men comes 
the convict, who is no longer, so to speak, in the likeness of 
his fellow-men. The law has deprived him of the entire 
amount of humanity which it can strip off a man. Marius, 
in penal matters, democrat though he was, was still at the 
inexorable system, and he entertained all the ideas of the 
law about those whom the law strikes. He had not yet 
made every progress, we are forced to say; he had not yet 
learned to distinguish between what is written by man and 
what is written by God, between the law and the right 
He had examined and weighed the claim which man sets 
up to dispose of the irrevocable, the irreparable, and the 
word vindicta was not repulsive to him. He considered it 
simple that certain breaches of the written law should be 
followed by eternal penalties and he accepted social con- 
demnation as a civilizing process. He was still at this 
point, though infallibly certain to advance at a later date, 
for his nature was good, and entirely composed of latent 
progress. 

In this medium of ideas Jean Valjean appeared to him 
deformed and repelling, for he was the punished man, tlio 
convict. This word was to him like the sound of tha 
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trumpet of the last judgment, and after regarding Jean Val- 
jean for a long time his last gesture was to turn away his 
head— vade retro, 

Marius, we must recognize the fact and lay a stress on it, 
while questioning Jean Valjean to such an extent that Jean 
Valjean himself said, ‘‘You are shriving me,” had not, how- 
ever asked him two or three important questions. It was 
not that they had not presented themselves to his mind, but 
he had been afraid of them. The Jondrette garret? the barri- 
cafle? Javert? Who knew where the revelations might have 
stopped? Jean Valjean did not seem the man to recoil, and 
who knows whether Marius, after urging him on, might 
not have wished to check him? In certain supreme conjimc- 
tures has it not happened to all of us that after asking a 
question, we have stopped our ears, in order not to hear the 
answer? a man is specially guilty of such an act of 
cowardice when he is in love. It is not wise to drive sinister 
situations into a corner, especially when the indissoluble 
side of our own life is fatally mixed up with them. What a 
frightful light might issue from Jean Val jean’s desperate 
explanations, and who knows vMiether that hideous bright- 
ness might not have been rejected on Cosette? Who knows 
whether a sort of infernal gleam might not have remained 
on that angel’s brow? Fatality knows such complications 
in which innocence itself is branded with crime by the fatal 
law of coloring reflections, and the purest faces may retain 
forever the impressions of a horrible vicinity. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, Marius was terrified, for he already 
knew too much, and he had rather to deafen than to en- 
lighten himself. He wildly bore off Cosette in his arms, 
closing his eyes upon Jean Valjean. 

This man belonged to the night, the living and terrible 
night; how could he dare to seek its foundation? It is a 
horrible thing to question the shadow, for who knows what 
it will answer? The dawn might be eternally blackened 
by it. 

In this state of mind it was a crushing perplexity for 
Marins to think that henceforth this man would have any 
contact with Cosette; and he now almost reproached him- 
self for not having asked these formidable questions before 
which he had recoiled, and from which an implacable and 
definitive decision might have issued. He considered him- 
self too kind, too gentle, and, let us say it, too w^eak; and 
tbe weakness had led him to make a fatal concession. He 
had allowed himself to be affected and had done wrong; he 
ought simply and purely to have rejected Jean Valjean. 
Jean Valjean was an incendiary and he ought to have freed 
his house from the presence of this man. He was angry with 
himself, he was angry with that whirlwind of emotions 
which had deafened, blinded, and carried him away. He 
was dissatisfied with himself. 

What was he to do now? the visits of Jean Valjean were 
most deeply repulsive to him. Of what' use was It that thia 
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man should come to tins house? what did he want here? 
Here he refused to investigate the matter, he refused to 
study; and he was unwilling to probe his own heart He 
had promised, he had allowed himself to be drawn into a 
promise: Jean 'Valjean held that promise, and he must keep 
his word, even with a convict-above ail with a convict 
Still his first duty was toward Cosette; and a word, a re- 
pulsion, which overcame everything else, caused him a 
loathmg. 

Marius confusedly revolved all these ideas in his mind, 
passing from one to the other, and shaken by all. Hence 
arose a deep trouble, which it was not easy to conceal from 
Cosette, but love is a talent, and Marius succeeded in doing 
it. However, he asked, without any apparent motive, some 
questions of Cosette, who was as candid as a dove is white, 
and suspected nothing; he spoke to her of her childhood 
and her youth, and he convinced himself more and more that 
this convict had been to Cosette as good, paternal, and re- 
spectful as a man can be. Everything of which Marius had 
caught a glimpse and supposed, was real— this sinister 
nettle had loved and protected this lily. 




BOOK EIGHTH. 


THE TWILIGHT WANE, 


THE GROUND-FLOOR ROOM. 


On the morrow, at nightfall, Jean Valjean tapped at the 
gateway of the Gillenormand mansion, and it was Basque 
who received him. Basque was in the yard at the apppointed 
time, as if he had had his orders. It sometimes happens 
that people say to a servant, ‘‘You will watch for M. So-and- 
So’s arrival.” 

Basque, without waiting for Jean Valjean to come up to 
him, said: 

“Monsieur le Baron has instructed me to ask you, sir, 
whether you wish to go upstairs or stay down here?” 

“Stay down here,” Jean Valjean replied. 

Basque, who, however, was perfectly respectful in his 
manner, opened the doer of the ground-floor room and said, 
“I will go and inform her ladyship.” 

The room which Jean Valjean entered was a damp, 
arched, basement room, employed as a cellar at times, look- 
ing out on the street, with a flooring of red tiles, and badly 
lighted by an iron-barred windovi. 

This room was not one of those which are harassed by 
the broom and mop, and the dust was quiet there. No per- 
secution of the spiders had been organized, and a fine web, 
extensively drawn out, quite black, and adorned with dead 
flies, formed a wheel on one of the window panes. The 
room, which was small and low-ceilinged, was furnished 
with a pile of empty bottles collected in a corner. The wall, 
covered with a yellow-ochre wash, crumbled off in large 
patches; at the end was a mantel-piece of paneled black 
wood, with a narrow shelf, and a fire was lighted in it, which 
indicated that Jean Valjean’s reply, “remain down here,” 
had been calculated on. 

Two chairs were placed, one in each chimney-corner, 
and between the chairs was spread, in guise of carpet, an old 
„ bed-room rug, which displayed more cord than wool. 
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The room was iilumined by a flickering of the fire and 
the twilight through the window. 

Jean Valjean was fatigued, for several days he had not 
eaten or slept, and he fell into one of the arm-chairs. 

Basque returned, placed a lighted candle on the mantel- 
piece, and withdre-w. Jean Valjean, who was sitting,, with 
hanging head, did not notice either Basque or the candle, 
till all at once he started up, for Cosette was behind him: 
he had not seen her come in, but he felt that she was doing 
so. He turned round and contemplated her; she was ador- 
ably lovely. But what he gazed at with this profound glance 
was not the beauty, but the soul. 

‘‘Well, father,” Cosette exclaimed, ‘T knew that you were 
singular, but I could never have expected this. What an 
idea! Marius told me that it was your wish to see me here.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

•'T expected that answer, and I warn you that I am going 
to have a scene with you. Let us begin with the beginning: 
kiss me, father.” 

And she offered her cheek, but Jean Valjean remained 
motionless. 

“You do not stir, I mark the fact! it is the attitude of 
a culprit. But I do not care, I forgive you. Christ said, 
‘Offer the other cheek,*’ here it is.” ^ 

And she offered the other cheek, but Jean Valjean did 
not stir; it seemed as if his feet were riveted to the floor, 

“Things are growing serious,” said Cosette. “What have 
I done to you? I am offended, and you must make it up with 
me; you will dine with us?” 

“I have dined.” 

“That is not true, and I will have you scolded by M. 
Gillenormand. Grandfathers are made to lay down the law 
to fathers. Come, go with me to the drawing-room. At 
once.” 

“Impossible.” 

Cosette here lost a little ground; she ceased to order and 
began questioning. 

“But why? and you choose the ugliest room in the house 
to see me in. It is horrible here.” 

“You know, Cosette-— ” 

Jean Valjean broke off. 

‘'You know, madame, that I am peculiar and have my 
fancies.” 

“Madame— you know— more novelties; what does this 
ail mean?” 

Jean Valjean gave her that heart-broken smile to which 
he sometimes had recourse. 

“You wished to be a lady, and are one.” 

“Not for you, father.” 

“Do not call me father.” 

“What?” 

“Cali me Monsieur Jean, or Jean, if you like.” 

“Won are no longer father? I am no longer Cosette? 
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Monsieur Jean? why, what does It mean? These are revo- 
iiitiojis. What has happened? Look me in the face, if you 
can. And you will not live wdth us! and you will not accept 
our bed-room! What have I done to offend you? Oh, what 
have I done? there must be something.” 

“Nothing.” 

‘Mn that case then?” 

“All is as usual?” 

“Why do you change your name?” 

“You have changed yours.” 

He smiled the same smile again and added: 

“Since you are Madame Pontmercy I may fairly be Mon- 
sieur Jean.” 

“I do not understand anything, and ail this is idiotic. I 
will ask my husband’s leave for you to be Monsieur Jean, 
and I hope he will not consent. You cause me great sor- 
row, and, though you may have whims, you have no right to 
make your little Cosette grieve. That is wrong, and you 
have no right to he naughty, for you are so good.” 

As he made no reply she seized both his hands eagerly, 
and with an irresistible movement raising them to her face, 
she pressed them against her neck under her chin, which is 
a profound sign of affection. 

“Oh,” she «aid, “be kind to me.” And she continued: 

“This is what I call being kind ; to behave yourself, come 
and live here, for there are birds here as in the Rue Plumet; 
to live with us, leave that hole in the Rue de THomme Arme, 
give us no more riddles to guess; to he like everybody else, 
dine with us, breakfast with us, and be my father.” 

He removed her hands. 

“You no longer want a father, as you have a husband.” 

Cosette broke out: 

“I no longer want a father! things like that have no 
common sense, and I really don’t know what to say.” 

“If Toussaint were here,” Jean Valjean continued, like 
a man seeking authorities, and who clings to every branch, 
“she would be the first to allow that I have always had 
strange ways of my own. There is nothing new in it, for I 
always loved my dark corner.” 

“But it is cold here, and we cannot see distinctly, and 
it is abominable to wish to he Monsieur Jean, and I shall 
not allow you to call me madame.” 

“As I was coming along just now,” Jean Valjean replied, 
“I saw a very pretty piece of furniture at a cabinet-maker’s 
in the Rue St. Louis. If I w^ere a pretty woman I should 
treat myself to it. It is a very nice toilette table in the 
present fashion, made of rosewood, I think you call it, and 
inlaid. There is a rather large glass with drawers, and it is 
very nice.” 

“Hou! the ugly bear!” Cosette replied. And clenching 
her teeth and parting her lips in the most graceful way pos- 
sible, she blew at Jean Valjean; it was a grace copying a cat. 
'am turlous/*- she -went' on, ''and since yesterday you 
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have all put me in a passion. I do not understand it at all; 
you do not defend me against Marius, Marius does not take 
my part against you, and I am all alone. I have a nice imom 
prepared, and if I could have put the bon Dieii in it I would 
have done so; but my room is left on my hands and my 
lodger deserts me. I order Nicolette to prepare a nice little 
dinner, and — they will not touch your dinner, madame. And 
my father Paiichelevent wishes me to call him Monsieur 
Jeeai, and that I should receive him in a frightful old, ugly, 
mildewed cellar, in which the walls wear a beard and empty 
bottles represent the looking-glasses and spiders’ w’ebs the 
curtains. I allow that you are a singular man, it is your, 
way, but a truce is granted to a newly married woman, and 
you ought not to have begun to be singular again so soon. 
You are going to be very satisfied, then, in the Rue de 
r Homme Arme; well, I wms very wretched there. What 
have I done to offend you? you cause me great sorrow'. 
:Fie!” . 

And, suddenly growing serious, she looked intently at 
Jean Valjean and added: 

“You are angry with me for being happy, is that it?” 

Simplicity sometimes penetrates unconsciously very deep, 
and this qiiesiion, simple for Cose tte, was profound for Jean 
Valjean. Cosette wished to scratch, but she tore. Jean 
Valjean turned pale; he remained for a moment without 
answering, and then murmured with an indescribable accent 
and speaking to himself: 

“Her happiness was the object of my life, and at present 
God may order my departure. Cosette, thou art happy, and 
my course is run.” 

“Ah! you said ‘thou’ to me,” Cosette exclaimed, and 
leaped on his neck. 

Jean Valjean wildly strained her to his heai't, for he felt , 
as if he were almost taking her back again, 

“Thank you, father,” Cosette said to him. 

The excitement w^as getting too painful for Jean Valjean; 
he gently withdrew" himself from Cosette’s arms and took up 
his hat. 

“Well?” said Cosette. 

“I am going to leave you, madame, as you v/ill be missed.” 

And on the threshold he added: 

“I said to you ‘thou;’ tell your husband that it shall not 
happen again. Forgive me,” 

Jean Valjean left Cosette stupefied by this enigmatical 
leave-taking. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OTHER BACKWARD STEPS. 

The next day Jean Valjean came at the same hour, and 
Gosette asked him no questions, was no longer astonished, 
no longer exclaimed that it was cold, no longer alluded to 
the drawing-room; she avoided saying either father or Mon- 
sieur Jean. She allowed herself to he called madame; there 
was only a diminution of her delight perceptible, and she 
would have been sad had sorrow been possible. 

It is probable that she had held with Marius one of those 
conversations in which the beloved man says what he 
wishes, explains nothing, and satisfies the beloved woman; 
for the curiosity of lovers does not extend far beyond their 
love. '■ 

The basement room had been furbished up a little; 
Basque had suppressed the bottles and Nicolette the spiders. 

Every following day brought Jean Valjean back at the 
same hour; he came daily, as he had not the strength to take 
Marius’ permission otherwise than literally. Marius ar- 
ranged so as to be absent at the hour when Jean Valjean 
came, and the house grew accustomed to M. Pauchelevent’s 
new mode of behaving. Toussaint helped in it; “My master 
was always so,” she repeated. The grandfather issued this 
decree, “He is an original,” and everything was said. More- 
over, at the age of ninety no connection is possible; every- 
thing is juxtaposition, and a new-comer is in the way; there 
is no place for him, for habits are unalterably formed. M. 
Trancheievent, Father Gillenormand desired nothing better 
than to get rid of “that gentleman,” and added, “Nothing 
is more peculiar than such originals. They do all sorts of 
strange things without any motive. The Marquis de Can- 
opies did worse, for he bought a palace in order to live in 
the garret” 

No one caught a glimpse of the sinister reality, and, in 
fact who could have divined such a thing? There are 
marshes like this in India; the water seems extraordinary, 
inexplicable, rippling when there is no breeze, and agitated 
when it ought to be calm. People look at the surface of this 
ebullition which has no cause, and do not suspect the hydra 
dragging itself along at the bottom. 

Many men have in this way a secret monster, an evil 
which they nourish, a dragon that gnaws them, a despair 
that dwells in their night. Such a man resembles bthers, 
comes and goes, and no one knows that he has within him 
a frightful parasitic pain with a thousand teeth, which 
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dwells ill the wretch and kills him. They do not know that 
this man is a gulf; he is stagnant, but deep. 'From time to 
time a trouble which no one understands is produced on his 
surface; a mysterious ripple forms, then fades away, then 
reappears; a bubble rises and bursts. It is a slight thing, 
but it is terrible, for it is the respiration of the unknown 
beast. 

Certain strange habits, such as, arriving at the hour 
when others go away, hiding one’s self when others show 
themselves, wearing on ail occasions what may be called the 
wall-colored cloak; seeking the solitary walk, preferring 
the deserted street, not mixing in conversation, avoiding 
crowds and festivities, appearing to be comfortably off and 
living poorly, having, rich though one is, one’s key in one's 
pocket, and one’s candle in the porter’s lodge, entering by the 
small door, and going up the back stairs—all these insig- 
nificant singularities, ripples, air bubbles, and fugitive 
marks on the surface, frequently come from a formidable 
pit" ' 

Several w^eeks passed thus; a new life gradually seized 
on Cosette; the relations which marriage creates, visits, the 
management of the household, and pleasures, that great 
business. The pleasures of Cosette were not costly, they con- 
sisted in only one, being with Marius. To go out with him, 
remain at home with him, was the great occupation of her 
life. It was for them an ever novel joy to go out arm in 
arm, in the sunshine, in the open streets, without hiding 
themselves, in the face of everybody, both alone. Cosette 
had one vexation, Toussaint could not agree with Nicolette 
(for the wedding of the two old maids was impossible), and 
left. The grandfather was quite well; Marius had a few 
briefs now and then; Aunt Gillenormand peacefully lived 
with the married pair that lateral life which sufficed her, 
and Jean Vaijean came daily. The madame and the Mon- 
sieur Jean, however, made him different to Cosette, and 
the care he had himself taken to detach himself from her 
succeeded. She was more and more gay, and less and less 
affectionate, and yet she loved him dearly still, and he felt 
it. One day she suddenly said to him, '*You were my 
father, you are no longer my father; you were my uncle, 
you are no longer my uncle; you were Monsieur Fauche- 
ievent, and are now Jean. Who are you then? I do not like 
all this. If I did not know you to be so good, I should be 
afraid of you.” 

He still lived in the Rue de T Homme Arrne, as he could 
not resolve to remove from the quarter in which Cosette 
lived. 

At first he only stayed a few minutes with Cosette, and 
then went away, but by degrees he grew into the habit of 
making his visits longer. It might be said that he took 
advantage of the lengthening days; he arrived sooner and 
went away later. 

One day, the word father slipped over Cosette’s lips, and a 
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gleam of joy lit up Jean Valjean’s old solemn face, but he 
chided her; “Say Jean/’ 

“'All, that is true,” she replied, with a burst of laughter, 
“Monsieur Jean.” 

“That is right,” he said, and he turned away that she 
might not see the tears in his eyes. 


CHAPTER IIL 

THEY EEMEMBBR THE GARDEN IN THE RUB 

PLUMBT. 

This was the last occasion, and after this last flare total 
extinction took place. There ivas no more familiarity, no 
more good-day with a kiss, and never again that so deeply 
tender word “father;” he had been, at his own request and 
with his own complicity, expelled from ail those joys in 
succession, and he underwent this misery, that, after losing 
Cosette entirely on one day, he was then obliged to lose her 
again bit by bit. 

The eye eventually grows accustomed to cellar light, and 
he found it enough to have an apparition of Cosette daily. 
His whole life was concentrated in that hour; he sat down 
by her side, looked at her in silence, or else talked to her 
about former years, her childhood, the convent, and her 
little friends of those days. 

One afternoon— it was an early day in April, already 
warm, but still fresh, the moment of the sun’s great gayety 
—tile gardens that surrounded Marius’ and Gosette’s win- 
dows were rousing from, their slumber, the hawthorn was 
about to bourgeon, a jewelry of wall flowers was displayed 
on the old w’-all,- there was on the grass a fairy carpet of 
daisies and buttercups, the white butterflies were springing 
forth, and the wind, that minstrel of the eternal wedding, 
was trying in the trees the first notes of that great auroral 
symphony which the old poets called the renewal — Marius 
said to Cosette, “We said that we would go and see our 
garden in the Rue Plumet again. Come, we must not be 
ungrateful/’ And they flew ofl like two swallows toward 
the spring. This garden in the Rue Plumet produced on 
them the effect of a dawn, for they had already had behind 
them in life something that resembled the springtime of 
their love. The house in the Rue Plumet, being taken on 
lease, still belonged to Cosette; they went to this garden 
and house, found themselves again, and forgot themselves 
there. In the evening Jean Vaijean went to the Rue des 
Pilles du Calvaire at the usual hour. “My lady went out 
with the Baron,” said Basque, “and has not returned yet.” 
He sat down silently and waited an hour, but Cosette did 
not come in; he hung his head and went away, 
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Cosette was so intoxicated by the walk in ‘‘their garden/* 
and so pleased at having “lived a whole day in her past/' 
that she spoke of nothing else the next day. She did not 
remark that she had not seen Jean Valjean. 

“How did 3'0ii go there?” Jean Valjean asked her, 

“On foot” 

‘A 4 .nd how, did you return?” 

“On foot too.” 

For some time Jean Valjean had noticed the close life 
which the young couple led, and was annoyed at it Marius’ 
economy was strict, and that vrord had its absolute meaning 
with Jean Valjean; he hazarded a question. 

“Why do you not keep a carriage? A little coupe would 
not cost you more than five hundred francs a month, and you 
are rich.” 

“I do not know,” Cosette answered. 

“It is the same with Toussaint,” Jean Valjean continued; 
“she has left, and you have engaged no one in her place. 
Why not?” 

“Nicolette is sufficient.” 

“But you must want a lady’s maid?” 

“Have I not Marius?” 

“You ought to have a house of your own, servants of 
your own, a carriage, and a box at the opera. Nothing is 
too good for you. Then why not take advantage of the fact 
of your being rich? Wealth adds to happiness.” 

Cosette made no reply. 

Jean Valjean’s visits did not grow shorter, on the con- 
trary, for when it is the heart that is slipping,, a man does 
not stop on the incline. 

When Jean Valjean wished to prolong his visit and make 
the hour be forgotten, he sung the praises of Marius; he 
found him handsome, noble, brave, witty, eloquent, and good. 
Cosette added to the praise, and Jean Valjean began again. 
It was an inexhaustible subject, and there were volumes in 
the six letters composing Marius’ name. In this wmy Jean 
Valjean managed to stop for a long time, for it was so sweet 
to see Cosette and forget by her side. It was a dressing for 
his wound. It frequently happened that Basque would 
come and say twdce, “M. Gilieiiormand has sent me to 
remind Madame ia Baronne that dinner is waiting.” On 
those days Jean Valjean would return home very thoughtful. 

Was there any truth in that comparison of the chrysalis 
which had occurred in Marius’ mind? Was Jean Valjean 
really an obstinate chrysalis, constantly paying visits to 
his butterfly? 

One clay he remained longer than usual, and the next 
noticed there was no fire in the grate. “Stay,” he thought, 
“no fire?”“-and he gave himself this explanation-““it is very 
simple; we are in April; and the cold weather has passed.” 

“Good gracious! how cold it is here!” Cosette exclaimed 
as she came In. 

“Oh no,” said Jean Valjean. 




‘'Then it was you who told Basque not to light a -hre?” 

“Yes, we shall have May here directly/* 

“But fires keep on till June; in this cellar there ought to 
be one all the year round.” 

“I thought it was unnecessary.” 

“That is just like one of your ideas,*’ Cosette remarked. 

The next day there was a fire, but the two chairs were 
placed at the other end of the room, near the door. “What 
IS the meaning of that?” Jean Valjean thought; he fetched 
the chairs and placed them in their usual place near the 
chimney. This rekindled fire, however, encouraged him, 
and he made the conversation last even longer than usual. 
As he rose to leave Cosette remarked to him: 

“My husband said a funny thing to me yesterday/' 

“What was it?” 

“He said to me, ‘Cosette, we have thirty thousand francs 
a year — twenty-seven of yours, and three that my grand- 
father allows me.’ I replied, ‘That makes thirty;* and he 
continued, ‘Would you have the courage to live on the three 
thousand?* I answered, ‘Yes, on nothing, provided that it 
be with you;’ and then I asked him, ‘Why did you say that 
to me?* He replied, T merely wished to know.* ” 

Jean Valjean had not a word to say. Cosette probably 
expected some explanation from him, but he listened to her 
in a sullen silence. He went back to the Rue de I’Homme 
Armd, and was so profoundly abstracted that, instead of 
entering his own house, he went into the next one. It was 
not till he had gone up nearly two flights of stairs that he 
noticed his mistake, and came down again. 

His mind was crammed with conjectures: it was evident 
that Marius entertained doubts as to the origin of the six 
hundred thousand francs, that he feared some impure 
source; he might even, who knew? have discovered that 
this money came from him, Jean Valjean; that he hesitated 
to touch this suspicious fortune, and was reluctant to use 
it as his own, preferring that Cosette and he should remain 
poor rather than be rich with dubious wealth. 

Moreover, Jean Valjean was beginning to feel himself 
shown to the door. 

On the following day he had a species of shock on enter- 
ing the basement room; the fauteuils had disappeared, and 
there was not even a seat of any sort. 

“Dear me, no chairs,” Cosette exclaimed on entering; 
“where are they?” 

“They are no longer here,” Jean Valjean replied. 

“That is rather too much/* 

Jean Valjean stammered: 

“I told Basque to remove them.** 

“For what reason?’* . 

“I shall only remain a few minutes to-day.” 

“Few or many, that is no, reason for standing/* 

“I believe that Basque required the chairs for the (kaw^ 
Ing-room.*' 
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‘‘Why?** 

“You have probably company this evening.’* 

“Not a soul.” 

Jean Valjean had not another word to say, and Cosette 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“Have the chairs removed! The other day you ordered 
the fire to be left off! How singular you are!” 

“Good-by,” Jean Valjean murmured. 

He did not say “Good-by, Cosette,” but he had hot the 
strength to say “Good-by, madame.” 

He went away, crushed, for this time he had compre- 
hended. 

The next day he did not come, and Cosette did not remarh 
this till evening. 

^ “Dear me,” she said, “Monsieur Jean did not come to- 
day.” ■ , , 

She felt a slight pang at the heart, but she scare noticed 
it, as she was at once distracted by a kiss from Marius. 

The next day he did not come either. 

Cosette paid no attention to this, spent the evening, and 
slept at night as usual, and only thought of it when she 
woke; she was so happy! She very soon sent Nlcolette to 
Monsieur Jean’s to see whether he were ill, and why he did 
not come to see her on the previous day, and Nlcolette 
brought back Monsieur Jean’s answer. “He was not ill, 
but was busy, and would come soon, as soon as he could. 
He was going to make a little journey, and madame would 
remember that he was accustomed to do so every now and 
then. She need not feel at all alarmed or trouble herself 
about him.” 

Nicolette, on entering Monsieur Jean’s room, had re- 
peated to him her mistress’ exact words: That madame 
sent to know why Monsieur Jean had not called on the 
previous day.” “I have not called for two days,” Jean 
Valjean said quietly, hut the observation escaped Nlcolette’s 
notice, and she did not repeat it to Cosette. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ATTRACTION AND DISTINCTION. 

During the last months of spring and in the early months 
of summer, 1833, the scanty passers-by in the Marais, 
the shopkeepers, and the idlers in the doorways, noticed 
an old gentleman, decently dressed in black, who every 
day, at nearly the same hour in the evening, left the 
Hue de THomme Arme in the direction of the Rue 
Sainte Croix de la Bretonnerie, passed in front of the 
Blaacs Manteaux* reached the Eue 'Culture Sainte Calh- 



arine, and on coming to the Rue de TEcharpe, turned to hiB 
left and entered the Rue Saint Louis. 

There he walked slowly, with head stretched forward, 
seeing nothing, heaidug nothing, wdth his eye incessantly 
fixed on a spot which always seemed his magnet, and wdiich 
was nought else than the corner of the Rue des Filles dii 
Calvaire. The nearer he came to this corner, tlira more 
brightly his eye flashed, a sort of joy iiliimined his eye- 
balls, like an internal dawn; he had a fascinated and aifec- 
tionate air, his lips made obscure movements as if speaking 
to some one whom he could not see, he smiled vaguely, and 
he advanced as slowly as he could. It seemed as if, while 
wishing to arrive, he was afraid of the moment when he 
came quite close. When h© had only a fevr houses betw’-een 
himself and the street which appeared to attract him, his 
step became so slow that at moments he seemed not to be 
moving at all. The vacillation of his head and the fixed- 
ness of his eye suggested the needle seeking the pole. 
Whatever time he might make his arrival last, he must 
arrive in the end; when he reached the corner of the Rue 
des Pilies du Calvaire, he trembled, thrust his head with a 
species of gloomy timidity beyond the corner of the last 
house, and looked into this street, and there was in this 
glance something that resembled the bedazzlement of the 
impossible and the reflection of a closed paradise. Then a 
tear, which had been gradually collecting in the corner of 
his eye-lashes, having grown large enough to fall, glided 
down his cheeks, and sometimes stopped at his mouth. The 
old man tasted its bitter flavor. He stood thus for some 
minutes as if he were of stone; then returned by the same 
road, the same pace, and the further he got away the more 
lusterless his eye became. 

By degrees this old man ceased going as far as the 
corner of the Rue des Pilies du Calvaire, he stopped half 
way in the Rue St. Louis; at times a little further off, at 
times a little nearer.. One day he stopped at the corner of 
the Rue Culture Sainte Catharine and gazed at the Rue 
des Pilies du Calvaire from a distance; then he silently 
shook his head from right to left, as if refusing himself 
something, and turned back. 

Ere long he did not reach even the Rue St. Louis: he 
arrived at the Ru© Pavie, shook his head, and turned back; 
then he did not pass the Blancs Manteaux. He seemed like 
then he did not pass the Blancs Manteaux. He seemed like 
a clock which was not wound up, and whose oscillations 
grow shorter and shorter till they stop. 

Every day he left his house at the same hour, undertook 
the same walk, but did not finish it, and incessantly short- 
ened it, though probably unconscious of the fact. His whole 
countenance expressed this sole idea. Of what good is it? 
His eyes were lusterless, and ther was no radiance in them. 
The tears were also dried up; they no longer collected in 
the corner of his eyelashes, and this pensive eye was dry. 
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Tlie old man's nead was still thrust forward; the chin 
moved at times and the creases in his thin’ neck were pain- 
ful to look on. At times, when the weather w’as had, he 
had an umbrella under his arm, which he never opened. 
The good women of the district said: “He is an innocent,’' 
and tiie children follow’ed him with shouts of laughter. 
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BOOK NINTH. 


SUPREME SHADOW— SUPREME DAWN 


CHAPTER I. 

PITY THE UNHAPPY, BUT BE INDULGENT 
HAPPY. 

It is a terrible tiling to be happy' 

are! how sufficient they find it! 

the false object of life, happiness. 

utity ? ' 

We are bound to 
to accuse Marius. 

Marius, 


,, ^ , How satisfied people 

they find it! how, when possessed of 
5, they forget the true one, 

say, however, that it would be unjust 

repeatedly said to himself that he had done wrons 
mg this concession to despair He had 

» ijssr “s r.- 

necessary and just; he 
some of which we 
see, for getting rid of 
hut without weakness, 
in a trial in which 

"“ I’s bank, he had 

which, 

through respect 
and through regard 
^ believed, at this 

to perform, the 
rrancs to some one 
as he could. In the mean- 


effacement, it wr.r , 

Marius did what^he' 
believed that he had serious reasons 
have seen, and some we have yet to 
Jean Valjean, without harshness, 

Chance having made him acquainted 
he was retained, with an ex-clerk nf 
Obtained, without seeki^lt, SsVrLuSrUT^"’ 
in truth, he had not been able to examine 
for the secret he had promised to keep 
for Jean Valjean’s perilous situation ’] 
yery moment, that he had r ~ " - 

restitution of the six hundred thousand 
whom he was seeking as discreetly r . ’ 
while^ he abstained from touching that 
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_iS for Gosette> slie was not acquainted with any of these 
secrets; but it would be harsh to condemn her either. 

Betv/een Marius and her was an omnipotent magnetism, , 
which made her do Instinctively and almost mechanically 
whatever Marius wished. She felt a wish of Marius in the 
matter of Monsieur Jean, and she conformed to it. Her 
husband had said nothing to her, but she underwent the 
vague but clear presence of his tacit intentions, and blindly 
obeyed. Her obedience in this case consisted in not remem- 
bering what Marius had forgot; and she had no effort to 
make in doing so. Without her knowing why, her mind 
had so thoroughly become that of her husband, that "what- 
ever covered itself with a shadow in Marius’ thoughts was 
obscured in hers. 

Let us not go too far, however; as regards Jean Valjean, 
this effacement and this forgetfulness were only superficial ; 
and she was thoughtless rather than forgetful. In her 
heart she truly loved the man whom she had so long called 
father, but she loved her husband more, and this had 
slightly falsified the balance of this heart, which weighed 
down on one side only. 

It happened at times that Cosette wmiild speak of Jean 
Valjean and express her surprise, and then Marius would 
calm her. *'He is away, I believe; did he not say that he 
was going on a journey?” “That is true,” Cosette thought, 
“he used to disappear like that, but not for so long a time.” 
Twice or thrice she sent Nicolette to inquire in the Hue de 
THomme Arme whether Monsieur Jean had returned from 
his tour, and Jean Valjean sent answer to the negative. 

Cosette asked no more, as she had on earth but one 
want, Marius. Let us also say that Marius and Cosette had 
been absent too. They went to Vernon, and Marius took 
Cosette to his father’s tomb. 

Marius had gradually abstracted Cosette from Jean Val- 
jean, and Cosette had allowed it. 

However, what is called much too harshly in certain 
cases the ingratitude of children is not always so reprehen- 
sible a thing as may he believed. It is the ingratitude of 
nature, for nature, as we have said elsewhere, “looks before 
her,” divides living beings into arrivals and departures. 
The departures are turned to the darkness, and the arrivals 
toward light. Hence a divergence, which on the part of 
the old is fatal, on the part of the young is involuntary, 
and this divergence, at first insensible, increases slowly, like 
every separation of branches, and the twigs separate without 
detaching themselves from the parent stem. It is not 
their fault, for youth goes where there is joy, to festivals, 
to bright light, and to love, while old age proceeds toward 
the end. They do not lose each other out of sight, but there 
is no longer a connecting link; the young people feel the 
chill of life, and the old that of the tomb. Let us not accuse 
these poor children. 
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THE LAST' FLICKERINGS OF THE EXHAUSTED LAMP. 


One day Jean Yaljean went down liis staircase, took 
three steps in the street, sat down upon a post, tlie same 
one on which Gavroche had found him sitting in Ihoiiglit 
on the night of June 5th; he stayed there a few minutes, 
and then went up again. This was the last oscillation oi 
the pendulum; the next day he did not leave his room; the 
next to that he did not leave his bed. 

The porter’s wife, who prepared his poor meals for him, 
some cabbage or a few potatoes and a little bacon, looked 
at the brown earthenware plate and exclaimed: 

“Why, poor dear man, you ate nothing yesterday.” 

“Yes I did,” Jean Valjean answered. 

'*The plate is quite full.” 

“Look at the water jug: it is empty.” 

“That proves you have drunk, hut does not prove that 
you have eaten.” 

“Well,” said Jean, Valjean, “suppose that I only felt 
hungry for water?” 

“That is called thirst, and if a man does not eat at the 
same time it is called fever.” 

“I will eat tomorrow.” 

“Or on Trinity Sunday. Why not today? whoever 
thought of saying, I will eat tomorrow? To leave my 
plate without touching it; my rashers were so good.” 

Jean Valjean took the old woman’s hand. 

“I promise you to eat them,” he said, in his gentle voice. 

“I am not pleased with you,” the woman replied. 

Jean Valjean never saw any other human creature hut 
this good woman: there are in Paris streets through which 
people never pass, and houses which people never enter, 
and he lived in one of those streets and one of those houses. 
During the time when he still went out he had bought at a 
brazier’s for a few sous a small copper crucifix, which he 
suspended from a nail opposite his bed; that gibbet is ever 
good to look on. A week passed thus, and Jean Valjean still 
remained in bed. The porter’s wife said to her husband: 
“The old gentleman up-stairs does not get up, he does not 
eat, and he will not last long. He has a sorrow, and no 
will get it out of my head but that his daughter has made 
a had match.” 

The porter replied, with the accent of martial sover- 
eignty: 

“If he Is rich, he can have a doctor; if he is not rich, 
he can't. If he has no doctor, he will die.” 
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**And if lie has one?’’ 

“He will die," said the porter. 

The porter’s wife began digging up with an old knife the 
grass between what she called her pavement, and while 
doing so grumbled: 

“It’s a pity. An old man who is so clean. He is as white 
as a pullet.” 

She saw a doctor belonging to the quarter passing along 
the bottom of the street, and took upon herself to ask him 
to go up. 

“It’s on the second door,” she said; “you will only have 
to go in, for, as the old gentleman no longer leaves his bed, 
the key is always in the door.” 

The physician saw Jean Valjean and spoke to him: 
when he came down again the porter’s wife was waiting for 
■him. ■■ 

“Well, doctor?” 

“He is very ill,” 

“What is the matter wuth him?” 

“Everything and nothing. He is a man who, from all 
appearances, has lost a beloved person. People die of that.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“He told me that he was quite well.” 

“Will you call again, doctor?” 

“Yes,” the physician replied, “but some one besides me 
ought to come too.” 


CHAPTER III. 

A PEN IS TOO HEAVY FOR THE MAN WHO SAVED 
PAUCHELBVENT. 

One evening Jean Valjean had a difficulty in rising on his 
elbow; he took hold of his wrist and could not find his 
pulse; his breathing was short, and stopped every now and 
then, and he perceived that he was weaker than he had ever 
yet been. Then, doubtless under the pressure of some 
supreme pre-occupation, he made an effort, sat up, and 
dressed himself. He put on his old workman’s clothes; for 
as he no longer went out, he had returned to them and 
pi’eferred them. He was compelled to pause several times 
w^hile dressing himself; and the perspiration poured off his 
forehead, merely through the effort of putting on his jacket. 

Ever since he had been alone he had placed his bed in 
the ante-room, so as to occupy as little as possible of the 
deserted apartments. 

He opened the valise and took out Cosette’s clothing, 
which he spread on his bed. 

The bishop’s candlesticks were at their place on the 
mantelpiece; he took two wax candles out of a drawer and 
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put them up, and then, though it i 
light, he ht them. We sometimes 
open day m rooms where dead 
i!<ach step he took in going from 
0 another exhausted him, and he 
It was not ordinary fatigue, which 
order to renew it; it was the 
It exhausted life f ” 
which will not be made 
One of the chairs 
mirror, so fatal for hi 
he had read Cosette' 

He saw hiim 


'■summer. '/da? 
see c-andles/.lighted 'th.us''!] 
men are lying, 

one articie of furnitiir( 
.was oWiged, ,:.to sit.^^n 
expends the , strength ■ ir 

fall- ^■^“‘“ant of posslbie ® 
iS 'alaim® by drop in crushin 

on which he sank was placed i 
m, so proyidential for Marius i 

s reversed writing on r 

TT --B in this 

It eighty years of age- I 

as thirtv but the Iasi y, 

wrinb^* of bis forehead - 

laceration o?!he"iitnL?r"“’t°"® “ 

^hich the ancients sculptured < 
pace reproachfully, and he 
beings who have cauoc ' 

. He had reached that t' 

anrfthf 

and there is on the soul 
Night had set i“ - 
and the old easy chair to the 
pen, ink, and paper. 'Thk 
he regained his senses he 

Then he turned i 
unable to stand, he 
—those dear objects. 

All coutemplations last 
^ shuddered, f 

elbows 

candlesticks illumined, 

. As neither the per ' 
time the nibs of the l_ 
and he was therefore obUged to nnt 

of the pen. 

He wiped his forehead 

Your husband did right i- 
ought to go awav «Hn 

love him dearly when I 


mirror, and could not recoS^m: 

beiore Marius’ marriage 

ear had reckoned 
was no longer the 

■ n.ii rs 

th.t 

--- --^n With an effort and dmnk a 

to the bed, and, still seated fnv. 
gaaed at the little black dres' and'^al 

appear minutes. 
OT.,! t tae table which the bishon’« 

and took up the pen « msnop s 

” j »' "to In' 

rightlv * wi ^ to what 
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mercy, always love my beloved child. Cosette, this paper 
will be found, this is what I wish to say to you; you shall 
see the figures if I have the strength to remember them, but 
listen to me, the money is really yours. This is the whole 
a^air; white jet comes from Norway, black jet comes from 
England, and black beads come from Germany, Jet is 
lighter, more valuable, and dearer, but imitations can be 
made in France as well as in Germany. You must have a 
small anvil two inches square, and a spirit lamp to soften the 
wax. The wax used to be made with resin and smoke-hlaek, 
and costs four francs the pcund, but I hit on the Idea of 
making it of shellac and turpentine. It only costs thirty 
sous, and is much better. The rings are made of violet 
glass fastened by means of the wax on a small black iron 
wire. The glass must be violet for iron ornaments, and blast 
for gilt ornaments. Spain buys large quantities, it is the 
country of jet — ” 

Here he stopped, the pen slipped from his fingers, he 
burst into one of those despairing sobs which rose at times 
from the depths of his being; the poor man took his head 
between his hands and thought. 

*‘Oh!’* he exclaimed internally (lamentable cries heard 
by God alone), ‘'it is all over. I shall never see her again; it 
is a smile which flashed across me, and I am going to enter 
night without even seeing her; oh I for one moment, for one 
Instant to hear her voice, to touch her, to look at her, her, 
the angel, and then die; death is nothing, but the frightful 
thing is to die without seeing her. She would smile on me, 
say a word to me, and would that do any harm? No, it is all 
over forever. I am all alone, my Godt my God! I shall see 
her no more,*' 

At this moment there was a knock at the door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A BOTTLE OF INK WHICH ONLY WHITENS. 


That same day, or to speak more correctly, that same 
evening, as Marius was leaving the dinner-table to withdraw 
to his study, as he had a brief to get up, Basque handed him 
a letter, saying, “The person who wrote the letter is in the 
ante-room.** 

Cosette had seized her grandfather’s arm, and was taking 
a turn round the garden. 

A letter may have an ugly appearance, like a man, and 
the mere sight of coarse paper and clumsy folding is displeas- 
ing. The letter which Basque brought was of that de- 
scription. 
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smelled of tobacco. Ncthlns 
.ollection so much as a smell, and Marius 
^ tobacco. He looked at the address. To Mon", 
n Pommerei, At his house. The reco^iXd 
hini recognize the handwriting. It might be 
mishment has its hashes of lightning and 
iHumined by one of these hashes 
lat mysterious aid to memory, had recalled to 

It ol foldhi 

t was leally the well-known handwr'tine' 

.’rfhtof ® The Jondrette garrft 

fo\oi7 so^tlhe^^rfor whfchTe Tad 

lost forever. 


T • 1 j ^ ' supreme Ijeing had endowed mA wi+'h +ni j. 

ri ssf HfSSiSI 

“I wait in the afternoon the order of Monsieur le Baron. 

The letter was signed “ThSnarfl » rrn,, ®®?f®otfully.” 
not false, but only sliehtlv signature was 

and orthography^ comnleted^^Vhe Tair the bombast 

of origin was perfe^ and L floA? oortiflcate 

emotion was profound- and sftpT*tu Possible. Marius’ 
he had a moSS of hanoSess 

ST-jrpSKSS-"”.'" 

Basque opened the door partly, ^^teau again, and rang. 
'Show the man in,” said Marius 
Basque announced: 

“M. ThSnard.” 

asthe mVCLw’saw 4 LTnerfe^/^®^^^^^ Darius, 

This man, who was w stranger to him. 

chin In his<jrayat, green spectacles ^wit^^l 
Sreen silk over his eyes-, and h ArsUothed dotf S 
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tiattened on his forehead over his eyebrows, like the wig of 
English coachmen of high life. His hair w^as gray. He was 
dressed in black from head to foot, a very seedy but clean 
black, and a bunch of seals, emerging from his fob, led to 
the supposition that he had a watch. He held an old hat 
ill his hand, and walked bent, and the curve in liis back 
augmented the depth of his bow. The thing wdilch struck 
most at the first glance -was that this person's coat, too 
large, though carefully buttoned, had not been made for 
him. A short digression is necessary here. 

There was al that period in Paris, in an old house situated 
111 the Rue Beautreillis near the arsenal, an old Jew whose 
trade it was to convert a, rogue into an honest man, though 
not for too long a period, as it might have been troublesome 
to the rogue. The change w^as eifectecl at sight, for one day 
or two, at the rate of thirty sous a day, by means of a 
costume resembling closely as possible every-day honesty. 
This lettei’-oiit of suits was called the Changer. Parisian 
thieves had given him that name, and knew him by nc other. 
He had a very complete wardrobe, and the clothes in which 
he invested people were almost possible. He had specialties 
and categories: from each nail of his store hung a social 
condition, worn and threadbare, here the magistrate’s coat, 
there the cure’s coat, and the banker’s coat; in one corner 
the coat of an officer on half pay, elsewhere the coat of a man 
of letters, and further on the statesman’s coat. This crea- 
ture wms the costumer of the immense drama which roguery 
plays in Paris, and his den was the side-scene from which 
robbery made its entrance, or swindling its exit. A ragged 
rogue arrived at this wardrobe, deposited thirty sous, and 
selected, according to the part which he wished to play on 
that day, the clothes which suited him; and, on going down 
the stairs again, the rogue 7;as somebody. The next day the 
clothes ivere faithfully broTight oack, and the changer, who 
entirely trusted to the thieves, was never robbed. These 
garments had one inconvenience — they did not fit; not being 
made for the man wffio wore them, they were tight on one, 
loose on another, and fitted nobody. Any swindler who ex- 
ceeded the average mean in height or shortness, was un- 
comfortable in the changer’s suits. A man must be neither 
too stout nor too thin, for the changer had only provided for 
ordinary mortals, and had taken the measure of the species 
in the person of the fiust thief who turned up, and is neither' 
stout nor thin, nor tail nor short. Hence arose at times 
difficult adaptations, which the changer’s customers got over 
as best they could. All the -worse for the exceptions! The 
statesman’s garments for instance, black from head to foot, 
would have been too loose for Pitt and too tight for Castel- 
''dcala. The statesman’s suit wms thus described in the 
changer’s catalogue, from which we copied it: black cloth 

coat, black moleskin trousers, a silk waistcoat, boots, and 
whitp. shirt’* There was on the margin Ex-Ambassador, 
mM a note which w© also transcribe: “In a separate box a 
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carefully-dressed peruke, green spectacles, bunch of seah. 
and two little quills an inch in length, wrapped fn cotton.” 
All this belonged to the statesman or ex-ambassador. The 
whole of this costume was, if we may say so, extenuated 
The seams were white, and a small buttonhole gaped at one 
moreover a button was missing off the 
fiont, but that is only a detail, for as the hand of the states- 
always be thrust into the coat, and upon the heart 
^ hiding the absence of the button 

Had Manus been familiar with the occult institutions 
of Pans, he would at once have recognized in the back of the 
visitor whom Basque had just shown in, the coat of the 
changS^^ borrowed from the Unhook-me, that of the 

disappointment, on seeing a different man from 
the one whom he expected to enter, turned into disgust for 
the new-comer. He epmined him from head to foot, while 

him an exaggerated bow, and 
asked him curtly, What do you want?” 

The man replied with an amiable rictus, of which the ea- 
ressmg smile of a crocodile would supply some idea- 

It appe^s to me impossible that I have not already had 
the honor of seeing Monsieur le Baron in society. I have a 

hack rtf p® “et you, my lord, a few years 

ExceileL^v vfcoTto® of his 

Jixceiiency Vzcomte Dambray, Peer of Prance."’ 

It is al’ways good tactics in swindling to nretend 
^ whom the swindler does not know. 

attention to the man’s words, he v/atched the 
disappointment increased; it 
absolutely different from the 
sha^ dry voice he expected. He was utterly routed 

I do not know,” he said, ^‘either Madame Bagration or 
I ^ever set foot in the house%f eUhe? 
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ec-iirt, in wMch provisions and ammunition are stored; there 
are no windows, onlj^ loophcles, no doors, only ladders- - 
ladders to mount from the ground to the first terrace, and 
from the first to the second, and from the second to the third, 
ladders to descend into the inner court; no doors to the 
rooms, only traps; no staircases to the apartments, only 
ladders. At night the trap-doors are closed, the ladders are 
drawn up, and blunder-busses and carbines are placed in the 
loopholes; there is no way of entering; it is a house by day, 
a citadel by night. Eight hundred inhabitants, such is this 
village. Why such precautions? Because the country is 
dangerous, and full of anthropophagists. Then, wh3^ do 
people go there? Because it is a marvelous country, and 
gold is found there.’’ 

*‘What are you driving at?” Marius, who had passed from 
disappointment to impatience, interrupted. 

"‘To this, M. le Baron. I am an ex-worn-out diplomatist. 

I am sick of cur old civilization, and wish to try the sav- 
ages.” 

^‘What next?” 

"‘Monsieur le Baron, egotism is the law of the world. The 
proletarian peasant-wench who works by the day turns 
round when the diligence passes, but the peasant woman 
who is laboring on her own field does not turn. The poor 
man’s dog barks after the rich; the rich man’s dog barks 
after the poor; each for himself, and self-interest is the 
object of mankind. Gold is the magnet/’ 

“What next? conclude.” 

"T should like to go and settle at La Joya. There are 
three of us. I have my wife and my daughter, a very lovely 
girl. The voyage is long and expensive, and I am short of 
funds.” 

“How does that concern me?” Marius asked. 

The stranger thrust his neck out of his cravat, with a 
gesture peculiar to the vulture, and said, with a more affable 
smile than before: 

“Monsieur le Baron cannot have read my letter?” 

That was almost true, and the fact is that the contents 
of the epistle had escaped Marius; he had seen the writing 
rather than read the letter, and he scarce remembered it. 
A new hint had just been given him, and he noticed the 
detail, “My wife and daughter,” He fixed a penetrating 
glance on the stranger, a magistrate could not have done 
better, but he confined himself to saying: 

“Be more precise.” 

The stranger thrust his hands into his trousers’ pockets, 
raised his head without straightening his back-bone, but on 
his side scrutinizing Marius through his green spectacles. 

“Very good, M. le Baron. I will be precise. I have a 
secret to tell you.” 

“Does it concern me?” 

“Slightly,” 

“What is it?” 
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Marius more and more examined ihe man wiiile listening, 

“I will begin gratis/' the stranger said; '"you will soon see 
that it is interesting." 

. ."Speak/’ ' ■ 

"Monsieur le Baron, you have in your house a robber and 
assassin." 

Marius gave a start. 

"In my house? no," he said. 

The stranger imperturbably brushed his hat with his 
arm, and went on. 

"An assassin and robber. Remark, M. le Baron, that I 
am not speaking here of old-forgotten facts, which might 
be effaced by prescription before the law — by repentance 
before God. I am speaking of recent facts, present facts, of 
facts still unknown to justice. I continue. This man has 
crept into your confidence, and almost into your family, 
under a false name. I am going to tell you his real name, 
and tell you it for nothing." 

"I am listening." 

"His name is Jean Valjean." 
know it/* 

"I will tell, equally for nothing, who he is/* 

"Speak.** 

"He is an ex-convict/* 

"I know it** 

"You have known it since I had the honor of telling you/* 

"No, I was aware of it before." 

Marius’ cold tone, this double reply, I know it, and his 
refractory disinclination to speak, aroused some latent 
anger in the stranger, and he gave Marius a furious side- 
glance which was immediately extinguished. Rapid though 
it was, the glance was one of those which are recognized if 
they have once been seen, and it did not escape Marius. 
Certain flashes can only come from certain souls; the eye- 
ball, that cellar-door of the soul, is lit up by them, and green 
spectacles conceal nothing; you might as well put up a 
glass window to hell. The stranger continued smiling: 

"I will not venture to contradict M. le Baron, but in any 
case you'^ill see that I am well informed. Now, what I 
have to tell you is known to myself alone, and it affects the 
fortune of Madame la Baroiine. It is an extraordinary 
secret, and is for sale. I offer it you first. Cheap, twenty 
thousand francs,** 

"I know that secret as I know the other/* said Marius. 

The personage felt the necessity of lowering his price 
a little. 

"Monsieur le Baron, let us say ten thousand francs, and 
I will speak/* 

"I repeat to you that you have nothing to tell me, I 
know what you want to say; to me.** 

There was a fresh flash in the man’s eye as he continued: 

"Still I must dine to-day. It is an extraordinary secret, 
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S tell yon. Monsieur, I am going to speak, I am speaMng. 
Give me twenty francs.” 

Marius looked at him fixedly. 

r know your exlraodinary secret, just as I knew Jean 
Valjean’s name, and as I know yours.” 

”My name?” 

"‘That is not difficult, M, le Baron, for I had the honor of 
writing it and. mentioning it to you. Thenard—” 

“What?” 

“Theiiardier.” 

“What does this mean?” 

In danger the porcux)ine bristles, the beetle feigns death, 
the old guard forms a square. This man began laughing. 
Then he flipped a grain of dust his coat sleeve. Marius 
continued: 

“You are also the workman Jondrette, the actor Paban- 
tou, the poet Genflot, the Spanish Don Alvares, and Madame 
Ealizard.” 

“Madame who?” 

“And you once kept a pot-house at Montfermeil.” 

“A pot-house! never.” 

“And I tell you that you are Thenai'dier.” 

“I deny it.” 

“And that you are a scoundrel. Take that.” 

“And Marius, taking a bank-note from his pocket, threw 
if; in his face. 

“Five hundred francs! Monsieur le Baron!” 

And the man, overwhelmed and bowing, clutched the 
note and examined it. 

“Bhve hundred francs,” he continued, quite dazzled. 

And he stammered half aloud, “No counterfeit.” 

Then suddenly exclaimed: 

“"Well, be it so; let us be at our ease.” 

And with monkey-like dexterity, throwing back his 
hair, tearing off his spectacles, and removing the two quills 
to which we alluded just now, and which we have seen 
before in another part of this book, he took off his face as 
you or I take off our hat. His eye grew bright, the fore- 
head hideously wrinkled at top became smooth, the nose 
sharp as a beak, and the ferocious mxd sagacious profile of 
the predacious man reappeared. 

“Monsieur le Baron is infallible,” he said in a sharp voice, 
from which the nasal twang had entirely disappeared; “I 
am Thenardier.” 

And he drew up his curved back. 

Thenardler, for it wms really he, was strangely surprised, 
and would have been troubled could he have been so. He 
had come to bring astonishment, and it was himself who 
imderweni: it. This humiliation wms paid for with five 
hundred irancs, and he accepted it; but he was not the less 
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He saw for the iirst time this Baron Poiitmercy, and in 
spite of this disguise this Baron Pontmercy recognized him. 
and recognized him thoroughly; and not alone vi^-as this 
Baron acquainted with Th^nardier, but he also seemed 
acquainted with Jean Valjean. Who was this almost beard- 
less young man, so cold and so generous; who knew peo- 
ple’s names, knew all their names, and opened his purse to 
them; who bullied rogues like a judge, and paid them like 
a dupe?:' 

Thenar dier, it will be remembered, thought he had been 
Marius’ neighbor, had never seen him, which is frequently 
the case in Paris; he had formerly vaguely heard his 
daughter speak of a very poor young man of the name of 
Marius, who lived in the house, and he had written hiuj, 
without knowing him, the letter we formerly read. No 
approximation between this Marius and M. le Baron Font- 
mercy was possible in his mind. 

However, he had managed through his daughter Azelma, 
whom he put on the track of the married couple on February 
16th, and by his own researches, to learn a good many 
things, and in his dark den had succeeded in seizing more 
than one mysterious thread. He had by sheer industry 
discovered, or at least by the inductive process had divined, 
who the man was whom he had met on a certain day in the 
great sewer. From the man he had easily arrived at the 
name, and he knew that Madame la Baronne Pontmercy 
was Cosette. But on that point he intended to be discreet; 
who Cosette was he did not know exactly himselL I-Ie 
certainly got a glimpse of some bastardism, and Fantine’s 
story had always appeared to him doubtful. But what was 
the good of speaking? to have his silence paid? He had, or 
fancied he had, something better to sell than that, and 
according to all expectation, to go and make Baron Pont- 
mercy without further proof the revelation, Your wife is 
only a bastard, would only have succeeded in attracting 
the husband’s hoot to the broadest part of his person. 

In Th6nardier’s thoughts the conversation with Marius 
had not yet begun; he had been obliged to fall back, modify 
his strategy, leave a position, and make a change of front; 
but nothing essential was as yet compromised, and he had 
five hundred francs in his pocket Moreover, he had some- 
thing decisive to tell, and he felt himself strong even against 
this Baron Pontmercy, who was so well informed and so 
well armed. For men of Th^nardier’s nature every dialogue 
is a combat and what was his situation in the one which 
was about to begin? He did not know to whom he was 
speaking, but he knew of what he was speaking. He rap- 
idly made this mental review of his forces, and after sayina-. 
I am Tli^nardier, waited. Marius was in deep thought; he 
at length held Th^nardier, and the man whom he had so 
eagerly desired to find again was before him. He would oe 
able at last to honor Colonel Pontmercy’s recomraendatiori. 
It humiliated him that this hero owed anything to this 
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bandit, and that the bill of exchange drawn by his father 
the tomb upon him, Marius, had remained up to this 
clay protested. It seemed to him, too, in the complex state of 
liis mind as regarded Thenar dier, that he wms bound to 
avenge the colonel for the misfortune of having been saved 
by such a villain. But, however this might be, he was 
.satished; he was at length going to free the colonel’s shadow 
from this unworthy creditor, and felt as if he were releasing 
his father’s memory from a debtor’s prison. By the side of 
this duty he had another, clearing up if possible the source 
or Coset te's fortune. The opportunity appeared to present 
itself, for Thenardler probably knev/ something, and it 
might be useful to see the bottom of this man; so he began 
with that. Tlieiiardier put away the “no counterfeit” care- 
fully in his pocket, and looked at Marius with almost tender 
gentleness. Marius was the first to break the silence. 

“Thenardier, I have told you your name, and now do you 
Aush me to tell you the secret which you have come to 
impart to me? I have my information also, and you shall 
see that I know more than you do, Jean Vaijean, as you 
said, is an assassin and a robber. A robber, because he 
plundered a rich manufacturer, M. Madeleine, whose ruin he 
caused; an assassin, because he murdered Inspector Javert.” 

“I do not understand you, M. le Baron,” said Thdnardier. 

“I will make you understand; listen. There was in a 
bailiwick of the Pas de Calais, about the year 1822, a man 
who had been in some trouble with the authorities, and who 
had rehabilitated and restored himself under the name of 
Monsieur Madeleine. This man had become, in the fullest 
extent of the term, a just man, and he made the fortune of 
an entire town by a trade, the manufacture of black beads. 
As for his private fortune, he made that too, but second- 
arily, and to some extent as occasion offered. He was the 
foster-father of the poor, he founded hospitals, opened 
schools, visited the sick, dowered girls, supported widows, 
adopted orphans, and was, as it were, guardian of the 
town. He had refused the cross and was appointed mayor. 
A liberated convict knew the secret of a penalty formerly in- 
curred by this man ; he denounced and had him arrested, and 
took advantage of the arrest to come to Paris and draw out 
of Laffitte’s, I have the facts from the cashier himself, by 
means of a false signature, a sum of half a million and 
more, which belonged to M. Madeleine. The convict who 
robbed M. Madeleine was Jean Vaijean; as for the other 
fact, you can tell me no more than I know either. Jean 
Vaijean killed Inspector Javert with a pistol-shot, and I 
who am speaking to you, was present.” 

Thenardler gave Marius the sovereign glance of a beaten 
man who sets his hand again on the victory, and has 
regained in a minute all the ground he had lost. But the 
smile at once returned, for the inferior, when in presence 
of his superior, must keep his triumph to himself, and 
Th^nardier confined himself to saying to Marius: 
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^'MoiTiSieiir le Baron, we are on the wrong track.’’ 

And he imcleiiined this sentence by giving his bunch ot 
seals an expressive twirl. 

“What!” Marius replied, *‘do you dispute it? They are 
.facts.” ■ . 

“They are chimeras. The confidence with which Mon- 
sieur le Baron honors me makes it my duty to tell him so. 
Before all, truth and justice, and I do not like to see people 
accused wrongfully. Monsieur le Baron, Jean Valjean did 
not rob M. Madeleine, and Jean Valjean did not kill Javert.” 

“That is rather strong. Why not?” 

“For two reasons.” 

“What are they? speak.” 

“The first is this: he did not rob M. Madeleine, because 
Jean Valjean himself is M. Madeleine.” 

“What nonsense are you talking?” 

“And this is the second: he did not assassinate Javert 
because the man who killed Javert w'as Javert.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That Javert committed suicide.” 

“Prove it, prove it,” Marius cried wildly. 

Thenardier repeated slowly, scanning his sentence after 
the fashion of an ancient Alexandrian: 

“Police - Agent - Javert-was-found-drowned-umder-a- 
boat-at-Pont-au- Change.” 

“But prove it, then,” 

Th§nardier drew from, his side-pocket a large gray paper 
parcel, which seemed to contain folded papers of various 
sizes — 

“I have my proofs,” he said calmly, and he added: 

“Monsieur le Baron, I wished to know Jean Valjean 
thoroughly on your behalf. I say that Jean Valjean and 
Madeleine are the same, and I say that Javert had no 
other assassin but Javert, and when I say this, f have the 
proofs, not MS. proofs, for writing is suspicious and com- 
plaisant, but printed proofs,” 

While speaking, Thenardier extracted from the parcel 
two newspapers, yellow, faded, and tremendously saturated 
with tobacco. One of these two papers, broken in all the 
folds, and falling in square rags, seemed much older than 
the other. 

“Two facts, two proofs,” said Thenardier, as he handed 
Marius the two open newspapers. 

These two papers the reader knows; one, the older, a 
number of the Dra.peau Blanc, for January 25th, 1823, of 
which the exact text was given at page 244, established the 
Identity of M. Madeleine and Jean Valjean, The other, a 
Moniteur, of June 16th, 1832, announced the suicide of 
Javert, adding that it was found from a verbal report made 
.by Javert to the prefect, that he had been made prisoner at 
the barricade of the Rue de la Chanvrerie, and owed his 
hfe to the magnanimity of an insurgent, who, when holding 
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him under his pistol, instead of blowing out his brains, fired 
in the air. 

Marius read; there was evidence, a certain date, irref- 
ragable proof, for these two papers had not been printed 
expressly to support Thenardier’s statement, and the note 
published in the Moniteur was officially communicated by 
the prefecture of police. Marius could no longer douht, the 
cashier’s information was false, and he was himself mis- 
taken. Jean Valjean, suddenly growing taller, issued from 
the cloud, and Marius could not restrain a cry of joy. 

“What, then, this poor fellow is an admirable man! all 
this fortune is really his! He is Madeleine, the providence 
of an entire town! he is Jean Valjean, the savior of Javert! 
he is a hero! he is a saint 

“He is not a saint, and he is not a hero,” said Th^nardier, 
“he is an assassin and a robber.” 

And he added with the accent of a man beginning to 
feel himself possessed of some authority, “Let us calm our- 
selves.” Robber, assassin, these words which Marius be- 
lieved had disappeared, and which had returned, fell upon 
him like an icy douche. 

“Still,” he said. 

“Still,” said Th^nardier, “Jean Valjean did not rob M. 
Madeleine, but he is a robber; he did not assassinate Jav- 
ert, but he is an assassin.” 

“Are you alluding,” Marius continued, “to that wretched 
theft committed forty years back, and expiated, as is proved 
from these very papers, by a whole life of repentance, self- 
denial, and virtue?” 

“I say assassination and robbery, M. le Baron, and repeat 
that I am alluding to recent facts. What I have to reveal 
to you is perfectly unknown and unpublished, and you may 
perhaps find it in the source of the fortune cleverly offered 
by Jean Valjean to Madame la Baronne. I say skillfully, 
for it would not be a stupid act, by a donation of that nature, 
to step into an honorable house, whose comforts he would 
share, and at the same time hide the crime, enjoy his rob- 
bery, bury his name, and create a family.” 

“I could not interrupt you here,” Marius observed, “but 
go on.” 

“Monsieur le Baron, I will tell you all, leaving the reward 
to your generosity, for the secret is worth its weight in gold. 
You will say to me, ‘Why not apply to Jean Valjean?' For 
a very simple reason. I know that he has given up all his , 
property in your favor, and I consider the combination 
ingenious; but he has not a halfpenny left; he would show 
me his empty hands, and as I want money for my voyage to 
La Joya, I prefer you, who have everything, to him, who 
has nothing. As I am rather fatigued, permit me to take a 
chair.” 

Marius sat down, and made him a sign to do the same. 

Th^nardler installed himself in an easy chair, took up the 
newspapers* put them hack in the parcel* and muttered 
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as lie dug his nail into the Drapeaii Blanc: ‘'It cost me a 
deal of trouble to procure this.” This done, he crossed his 
legs, threw himself in the chair in the attitude of men who 
are certain of what they are stating, and then began his 
narrative gravely, and laying a stress on his words: 

“Monsieur le Baron, on June 6th, 18E2, about a year ago, 
and on the day of the riots, a man was in the great sewer 
of Paris,* at the point where the sewer falls into the Seine 
between the Pont des Invalides and the Pont de Jena.” 

Marius hurriedly drew his chair closer to Thenardier’s. 
Thenardier noticed this movement, and continued with the 
slowness of an orator who holds his hearer and feels his 
adversary quivering under his words: 

“This man, forced to hide himself, for reasons, however, 
unconnected with politics, had selected the sewer as his 
domicile, and had the key of it. It was, I repeat, June 6th, 
and about eight in the evening the man heard a noise in the 
sewer; feeling greatly surprised, he concealed himself and 
watched. It was a sound of footsteps; some one was walk- 
ing in the darkness, and coming in his direction; strange to 
say, there was another man beside himself in the sewer. 
As the outlet of the sewer was no great distance off, a little 
light which passed through enabled him to see the new- 
comer, and that he was carrying something “on his back. 
He walked in a stooping posture; he was an ex-convict, 
and what he had on his shoulders was a corpse. A flagrant 
case of assassination, were there ever one; as for the rob- 
bery, that is a matter of course, for no one kills a man 
gratis. This convict was going to throw the body into 
the river, and a fact worth notice is, that before reach- 
ing the outlet the convict, who had come a long way through 
the sewer, was obliged to pass a frightful hole, in which it 
seems as if he might have left the corpse; but the sewer- 
men who came to effect the repairs next day would have 
found the murdered man there, and that did not suit the 
assassin. Hence he preferred carrying the corpse across 
the slough, and his efforts must have been frightful; it was 
impossible to risk one’s life more perfectly, and I do not 
understand how he got out of it alive.” 

Marius’ chair came nearer, and Thenardier took advan- 
tage of it to draw a long breath; then he continued: 

“Monsieur le Baron, a sewer is not the Champ de Mars; 
everything is wanting there, even space, and when two men 
are in it together they must meet. This happened, and the 
domiciled man and the passer-hy were compelled to bid each 
other good evening, to their mutual regret. The passer-by 
said to the domiciled man, ‘You see what I have on my back. 
I must go out, you have the key, so give it to me.’ This con- 
vict was a man of terrible strength, and there was no chance 
of refusing him; still the man who held the key parleyed, 
solely to gain time. He examined the dead man, but could 
see nothing, except that he was young, well dressed, had 
a rick' look, and was quite disfigured with blood* Whilo 
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tallving he managed to tear off, without the murderer per- 
ceiving it, a piece of the skirt of the victim’s coat, as a con- 
vincing proof, you understand, a means of getting on the 
track of the affair, and bringing the crime home to the crim- 
inal. He placed the piece of cloth in his pocket: after which 
he opened the grating, allowed the man with the load on 
his back to go out, locked the grating again, and ran away, 
not feeling at all desirous to be mixed up any further in the 
adventure or to be present w^hen the assassin threw the 
corpse into the river. You now understand; the man who 
carried the corpse was Jean Valjean, the one who had the 
key is speaking to you at this moment, and the piece of 
■"■.'Coat-skirt— ” ■ . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Thenardier completed the sentence by drawing from his 
pocket and holding level with his eyes a ragged piece of 
black cloth, all covered with dark spots. 

Marius had arisen pale, scarce breathing, with his eye 
fixed on the black patch, and, without uttering a syllable, 
or without taking his eyes off the rag, he fell back, and, with 
his right hand extended behind him, felt for the key of a 
wall-cupboard near the mantel-piece. He found this key, 
opened the cupboard, and thrust in his hand without looking, 
or once taking his eyes off the rag which Thenardier dis- 
played. In the meanwhile Thenardier continued: 

‘■‘Monsieur le Baron, I have the strongest grounds for be- 
lieving that the assassinated young man was a wealthy 
foreigner, drawn by Jean Valjean into a trap, and carrying 
an enormous sum about him.’' 

was the young man, and here is the coat!” cried Marius 
as he threw on the floor an old blood-stained surtout. Then, 
taking the patch from Thenardier’s hands, he bent over the 
coat and put it in its place in the skirt; the rent fitted ex- 
actly, and the fragment completed the coat. Thdnardier was 
petrified, and thought, ‘H’m sold.” Marius drew himself up, 
shuddering, desperate, and radiant; he felt in his pocket, 
and walking furiously toward Thenardier, thrusting almost 
into his face his hand full of five hundred and thousand 
franc notes: 

'‘You are an infamous wretch! you are a liar, a calumi- 
nator, and a villain! You came to accuse that man, and you 
have justified him; you came to ruin him, and have only 
succeeded in glorifying him. And it is you who are the 
robber! it is you who are the assasin! I saw you Thenardier 
Jondrette, at that den on the Boulevard de FHopital. I 
know enough about you to send you to the galleys, and even 
further if I liked. There are a thousand franc, ruffian that 
you are!” 

And he threw a thousand franc note at Thenardier, 

“Ah, Jondrette—Thenardier, vile scoundrel, let this serve 
you as a lesson, you hawker of secrets, you dealer in mys- 
teries, you searcher in the darkness, you villain, take these 
five hundred francs and be off. Waterloo protects yam” 
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‘■‘Waterloo!’' Tlienardier growled, as lie pocketed the fiv'-e 
Iiundred francs. 

“Yes, assassin! you saved there the life of a colonel.'” 

“A general!" Thenardier said, raising his head. 

“A colonel,” Marius repeated furiously, “I, would not 
give a farthing for a general And you come here to com- 
mit an infamy! I tell you that you have committed every 
crime! Begone! disappear! Be happy, that is all 1 deshe! 
Ah, monster! here are three thousand francs more: take 
them. You will start tomorrow for America with your 
daughter, for your wife is dead, you abominable liar! I will 
watch over your departure, bandit, and at the moment when 
you set sail pay you twenty thousand francs. Go and get 
hanged elsewhere.” 

“Monsieur le Baron,” Thenardier answered, bowing to 
the ground, “accept my eternal gratitude.” 

And Thdnardier left the room, understanding nothing of 
all this, but stupefied and ravished by this sweet crushing 
under bags of gold and this lightning flashing over his head 
in the shape of bank-notes. 

Let us finish at once with this man: two days after the 
events we have just recorded he started for America, under 
a false name, with his daughter Azelma, and provided with 
an order on a New York banker for twenty thousand francs. 
The moral misery of Thenardier, the spoiled bourgeois, was 
iiTemediable, and he was in America what he had been in 
Europe. The contact with a wicked man is sometimes suffi- 
cient to rot a good action, and to make something bad issue 
from it; with Marius’ money Thenardier turned slave 
dealer. 

So soon as Thenardier had departed Marius ran into the 
garden, where Cosette was still walking. 

“Cosette, Cosette,” he cried, “come, come quickly, let 
us he off. Basque, a hackney-coach. Cosette, come! oh, 
heavens! it was he who saved my life! let us not lose a min- 
ute! Put on your shawl.” 

Cosette thought him mad, and obeyed. 

He could not breathe and laid his hand on his heart to 
check its beating. He walked up and down with long strides 
and embraced Cosette; “O Cosette,” he said, “I am a scoun- 
drel.” 

Marius was amazed, for he was beginning to catch a 
glimpse of some strange, lofty, and sombre figure in this 
Jean Valjean. An extraordinary virtue appeared to him, 
supreme and gentle, and humble in its immensity, and the 
convict was transfigured into Christ. Marius was dazzled 
by this prodigy, and though he knew not exactly what he 
saw, it was grand. In an instant the hackney-coach was at 
the gate. Marius helped Cosette in and followed her. 

“Driver,” he cried, “No. 7, Rue de i’Homme Arme.” 

“Oh, ‘how glad I am,” said Cosette, “Rue de FHomme 
I did not dare to speak to you about Monsieur Jeaiv 
Mt we we goix^ to see him.** 
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“Your father, Cosette! your father more than ever. Co- 
sette, I see it all. You told me you never received the letter 
I sent you by Gavroche. It must have fallen into his hands, 
Cosette, and he came to the barricade to save me. As it is 
his sole duty to be an angel, in passing he saved others: he 
saved Javert. He drew me out of that gulf to give me to you: 
he carried me on his back thi^ough that frightful sewer. 
Ah! I am a monstrous ingrate! Cosette, after having been 
your providence, he was mine, dust imagine that there 
was a horrible pit, in which a man could be drowned a 
hundred times, drowned in mud, Cosette, and he carried 
me through it. I had fainted; I saw nothing. I heard noth- 
ing, I could not know anything about my own adventures. 
We are going to bring him back with us, and whether he is 
willing or not he shall never leave us again, I only hope 
he is at home! I only hope we shall find him! I will spend 
the rest of my life in revering him. Yes, it must have been 
so, Cosette, and Gavroche must have given him my letter. 
That explains everything. You understand.’’ 

Cosette did not understand a word. 

'‘You are right,” she said to him. 

In the meanwhile the hackney-coach rolled along. 


CHAPTER V. 

A NIGHT BEHIND WHICH IS DAY. 

At the knock he heard at his door Jean Valjean turned 
round. 

“Come in,” he said feebly. 

The door opened and Cosette and Marius entered. Co- 
sette rushed into the room. Marins remained on the thres- 
hold, leaning against the dooi’-post. 

“Cosette!” said Jean Valjean, and he sat up in his chair, 
with his arms outstretched and opened, haggard, livid, and 
sinister, but with an immense joy in his eyes. Cosette, 
suffocated with emotion, fell on Jean Valjean’s breast. 

“B'^ather,” she said. 

Jean Valjean, utterly overcome, stammered, “Cosette! 
she—you— madame! it is you! oh, my God!” 

And, clasped in Cosette’s arms, he exclaimed: 

“It is you! you are here; you forgive me, then!” 

Marius, drooping his eyelids to keep his tears from flow- 
nig, advanced a step, and muttered between his lips, which 
were convulsively clenched to stop his sobs: 

“Father!” 

“And you, too, you forgive me,” said Jean Valjean. 

Marius could not find a word to say, and Jean Valjean 
added, “Thank you.” Cosette took off her shawl and threw 
hfiir bonnet on the bed. 

“It is in my way,” sne said. 
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And sitting dc vvn on the old man’s knees, she parted li!^ 
gray hair with an adorable movement and kissed his fore- 
head. Jean Vaijean, who was wandering, let her do so. 
(’osette, who only comprehended very vaguely, redoubled her 
cai’esses, as if she wished to pay Marius’ debt, and Jean 
Vaijean stammered: 

‘‘How foolish a man can be! I fancied that I should not 
see her again. Just imagine, Monsieur Pontmercy, that at 
the very moment v/hen you came in I was saying, ‘It is all 
over.’ There is her little dress. T am a wretched man, I 
shall not see Cosette again,’ I was saying at the very moment 
when you were coming up the stairs. Wliat an idiot I was! 
a man can be as idiotic as that! but people count without 
le bon Dieu, who says, ‘Men imagine that they are going 
to be abandoned; no, things will not happen like that. 
Down below there is a poor old fellow who wants an angel.’ 
And the angel comes, and he sees Cosette again, and he sees 
his little Cosette again. Oh! I was very unhappy.” 

For a moment he was unable to speak, then he went on: 
now and then, for a heart requires a bone to gnaw. Still, I 
now and then, for a heart requires a bone to gnaw. Still, I 
felt perfectly that I was in the way. I said to myself, They 
do not want you, so stop in your corner; a man has no right 
to pay everlasting visits. Ah! blessed be God! I see her 
again. Do you know, Cosette, that your husband is very 
handsome? What a pretty embroidered collar you are wear- 
ing, I like that pattern; your husband chose it, did he not? 
And, then, you will need cashmere shawls. Monsieur Pont- 
mercy, let me call her Cosette, it will not be for long.” 

And, Cosette replied: 

'‘How unkind to have left us like that! whei-e have you 
been to? why were you away so long? Formerly, your ab- 
sences did not last over three or four days. I sent Nicolette, 
and the answer always was, ‘He has not returned.’ When 
did you get hack? why did you not let us know? are you 
aware that you are greatly changed? Oh, naughty papa, 
he has been ill, and we did not know it. Here, Marius, feel 
how cold his hand is!” 

“So you are here! so you forgive me, Monsieur Poiit- 
mercy!” Jean Vaijean repeated. 

At this remark, all that was swelling in Marius’ heart 
found a vent, and he burst forth: 

“Do you hear, Cosette? le asks my pardon. And do you 
know what he did for me, C isette? He saved my life, he did 
more, he gave you to me, and, after saving me, and after 
giving you to me, Cosette, what did he do for himself? He 
sacrificed himself, that is the man. And to me, who am 
so ungrateful, so pitiless, so forgetful, and so guilty, he says, 
‘Thank you!’ Cosette, my whole life spent at his man’s 
feet would be too little. That barricade, that sewer, that 
furnace, that pit, he went through them all for you and for 
me, Cosette! He carried' me through every form of death, 
which he held at hay for me and accepted for himself. This 
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man possesses every courage, every virtue, every heroism, 
find every holiness, and he is an angel, Cosette.” 

“Stop, stop!’' Jean Yaljean said in a whisper, “why talk 
in that way?” 

“But why did you not tell me of it?*’ exclaimed Marius, 
with a passion in which was veneration, “it is your fault 
also. You save people's lives and conceal the fact from 
them! You do more; under the pretext of unmasking your- 
self, you calumniate yourself. It is frightful.” 

“I told the truth,” Jean Yaljean replied. 

“No,” Marius retorted, “the truth is the whole truth, and 
you did not tell that. You were Monsieur Madeleine, why 
not tell me so? You saved Javert, w^hy not tell me so? I 
owed you life, why not tell me so?” 

“Because I thought like you, and found that you w’-ere 
right It was necessary that I should leave you. Had you 
known of the sewer, you would have compelled me to remain 
with you, and hence I held my tongue. Had I spoken, I 
should have been in the way.” 

“Been in the way of whom? of what?” Marius broke out. 
“Do you fancy that you are going to remain here? We 
mean to take you back with us. Oh! good heaven! when I 
think that I only learnt all this by accident? We shall 
take you away with us, for you are a part of ourselves; you 
are her father and mine. You shall not spend another day 
in this frightful house, so do not fancy you will be here 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” said Jean Yaljean, “I shall be no longer 
here, but I shall not be at your house,” - . 

“What do you mean?” Marius asked., “Oh! no, w^e shall 
not let you travel any more; you shall not leave us again, 
for you belong to us, and we will not let you go.” 

“This time it is for good,” Cosette added, “we have a 
carriage below, and I mean to carry you off; if necessary, I 
shall employ force.” 

And laughing, she feigned to raise the old man in her 
arms. 

“Your room is still ready in our house,” she went on, 
“If you only knew how pretty the garden is just at present! 
the azaleas are getting on splendidly: the walks are cov- 
ered with river sand, and there are little violet shells. You 
shall eat my strawberries, for it is I who water them. And 
no more madame and no more Monsieur Jean, for we live 
in a republic, do we not, Marius? The programme is 
changed. If you only knew, father, what a sorrow I had; 
a redbreast had made its nest in a hole in the wail, and a 
horrible cat killed it for me. My poor, pretty little red- 
breast, that used to thrust its head out of its window and 
look at me! I cried at it, and could have killed the cat! 
But now, nobody weeps, everybody laughs, everybody is 
happy. You will come with us; how pleased grandfather 
will be! You will have your bed in the garden, you will 
cultivate it, and we will see whether your strawberries are 
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as fine as mine. And, then, I will do all you wish, and you 
will obey me.’’ 

Jean Valjean listened wRhoiit hearing; heard the music of 
her voice rather than the ‘meaning of her words, and one of 
those heavy tears, which are the black pearls of the soul, 
slowly collected in his eye. He murmured: 

“The proof that God is good is that she is here.” 

“My father!” said Cosette, 

Jean Valjean continued: 

“It is true it would be charming to live together. They 
have their trees full of birds, and I should walk about with 
Cosette. It is sweet to be with persons who love, to say 
to each other good morning, and call each other in the gar- 
den. We should each cultivate a little bed, she would give 
me her strawberries to eat, and I would let her pick my 
rose. It would be delicious, but—” 

He broke off, and said gently, “It is a pity.” 

The tear did not fall, it was recalled, and Jean Valjean 
substituted a smile for it Cosette took both the old man’s 
hands in hers. 

“Good Heaven!” she said, ‘*your hands have grown colder. 
Can you he ill? are you suffering?” 

“I— no,” Jean Valjean replied; “I am quite well. It is 
only — ” He stopped. 

“Only what?’ 

“I am going to die directly.” 

Marius and Cosette shuddered. 

“Die!” Marius exclaimed. 

“Yes, but that is nothing,” said Jean Valjean. 

He breathed, smiled, and added: 

“Cosette, you were talking to me, go on, speak again, 
your red-breast is dead, then? speak, that I may hear your 
voice.” 

Marius, who was petrified, looked at the old man, and 
Cosette uttered a piercing shriek. 

“Father, father, you will live! you are going to live. I 
insist on your living, do you hear?” 

Jean Valjean raised his head to her, with adoration. 

^‘Oh yes, forbid me dying. Who knows? Perhaps I shall 
obey. I was on the road to death when you arrived, but 
that stopped me. I fancied I was recovering.” 

“You are full of strength and life,” Marius exclaimed, 
“can you suppose that a man dies like that? You have 
known grief, but you shall know no more. It is I who ask 
pardon of you on my knees! You are going to live, and live 
with us, and live a long time. We will take you with us, 
and shall have henceforth but one thought, your happiness!” 

“You hear,” said Cosette, who was weeping fearfully, 
“Marius says that you will not die.” 

Jean Valjean continued to smile. 

“Even if you were to take me home with you, Monsieur 
Pontmeror. would that prevent me being what I am? No. 
God has thought the same as you and I, and He does not 
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alter His opinioE. It is better for me to be gone. Death is 
an excellent arrangement, and God knows better than we 
do what we want I am certain that it is right, that you 
should be happy, that Monsieur Pontmercy should have 
Cosette, that youth should espouse the dawn, that there 
should be around you, my children, lilacs and nightingales, 
that your life should be a lawn bathed in sunlight, that all 
the enchantments of heaven should fill your souls, and that 
I, who am good for nothing, should now die. Come, be 
reasonable, nothing is possible now, and I fully feel that all 
is over. An hour ago I had a fainting-fit, and last night I 
drank the whole of that jug of water. How kind your hus- 
band is, Cosette! You are much better with him than with 
'..■me!’* ■ ■ ' 

There was a noise at the door; it was the physician come 
to pay his visit 

“Good-day, and good-by, doctor,” said Jean Valjean, 
“here are my poor children.* 

Marius went up to the physician, and addressed one word 
to him, “Sir?” — but in the manner of pronouncing it there 
was % whole question. The physician answered the question 
by an expressive glance. 

“Because things are unpleasant,” said Jean Valjean, 
, “that is no reason to be unjust to God.’* 

There was a silence and every chest was oppressed, Jean 
Valjean turned to Cosette, and began contemplating, as if 
he wished to take the glance with him into eternity. In the 
deep shadows into which he had already sunk ecstasy was 
still possible for him in regarding Cosette. The reflection 
of her sweet countenance illumined his pale face, for the 
sepulchre may have its brilliancy. The physician felt his 
pulse. 

“Ah, it was you that he wanted,” he said, looking at 
Marius and Cosette. 

And bending down to Marius* ear, he whispered: “Too 
late.” 

Jean Valjean, almost without ceasing to regard Cosette, 
looked at Marius and the physician with serenity and the 
scarcely articulated words could be heard pass his Ups. 

“It is nothing to die, but it is frightful not to live.” 

All at once he rose — such return of strength is at times a 
sequel of the death-agony. He walked with a firm step to 
the wall, thrust aside Marius and the doctor, who wished to 
help him, detached from the wail the small copper crucifix 
hanging on it, returned to his seat with all the vigor of full 
health, and said, as he laid the crucifix on the table: 

“There is the great Martyr.” 

Then his chest sank in, his head vacillated, as if the in- 
toxication of the tomb were seizing on him, and his hands 
lying on his knees, began pulling at the cloth of his trou- 
sers. Cosette supported his shoulders and sobbed, and tried 
to speak to him, but was unable to do so. Through the 
words mingled with that lugubrious saliva which accom- 
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panies tears, aucli sentences as this could be distingiiished: 
“rather, do not leave us. Is it possible that we have only 
found you again to lose you?” It might be said that the 
death agony moves like a serpent; it comes, goes, advances 
toward the grave, and then turns hack toward life; there is 
groping ill the action of death. Jean Valjean, after this par- 
tial syncope, rallied, shook his forehead as if to make the 
darkness fall off it, and became again almost quite livid. 
He caught hold of Cosette’s sleeve and kissed it. 

"He is recovering, doctor, he is recovering,” Marius cried. 

"You are both good,” said Jean Valjean, "and I am going 
to tel] you what causes me sorrow. It causes me sorrow, 
Monsieur Pontmercy, that you have refused to touch that 
money, but it is really your wife’s, I will explain to you, my 
children, and that is why I am so glad to see you. Black jet 
comes from England, and w^hite jet from Norway; it is all 
in that paper there which you wdil read. I invented the 
substitution of rolled up snaps for welded snaps in bracelets; 
they are prettier, better and not so dear. You can under- 
stand what money can be earned by it; so Cosette's fortune 
Is really hers. I give you these details that your minds 
might be at rest!” 

The porter’s wufe had come up, and was peeping through 
the open door; the physician sent her off, but could not 
prevent the zealous old woman shouting to the dying man 
before she went, 

■‘Will you have a priest?” 

"I have one,” Jean Valjean answered. 

And he seemed to point with his finger to a spot over his 
head, where he might have been fancied to see some one; 
it is probable, in truth, that the bishop was present at this 
death scene. Cosette gently placed a pillow behind Jean 
Val jean’s loins, and he continued: 

"Monsieur Pontmercy, have no fears, I conjure you. The 
six hundred thousand francs are really Cosette’s! I should 
have thrown away my life if you refused to employ them! 
We had succeeded in making those heads famously, and we 
competed with what is called Berlin jewelry. For instance, 
the black beads of Germany cannot be equaled, for a gross, 
which contains twelve hundred well-cut heads, only cost 
three francs.” 

When a being who is dear to us is about to die, we re- 
gard him with a glance which grapples him, and would like 
to retain him, Cosette and Marius stood before him hand in 
hand, dumb through agony, not knowing what to say to 
death, despairing and trembling. Y/ith each moment Jean 
Valjean declined and approached nearer to the dark horizon. 
His breathing had become intermittent, and a slight rattle 
impeded it He had a difficulty in moving his fore-arm, 
his feet had lost all movement, and at the same time, as the 
helplessness of the limbs and the exhaustion of the body 
increased, all the majesty of the soul ascended and was dis- 
played on his forehead. The light of the unknown world 
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was already visible in his eyeballs. His face grew livid and 
at the same time sniiUiig; life was no longer there, but there 
was something else. His breath stopped, but his glance ex- 
panded : he ivas a corpse on whom wings could be seen. He 
made Cosette a sign to approach, and then Marius; it was 
evidently the last minute of the last hour, and he began 
speaking to them in so faint a voice that it seemed to come 
from a distance, and it was as if there was a wall he- 
twi'^en them and iilm. 

“Eome hither, both of you, I love you dearly. Oh! how 
pleasant it Is to die like this! You, too, love me, my Cosette; 
I felt certain that you bad always a fondness for the poor 
old man. Bow kind it was of you to place that pillo-sv under 
my loins! You will Aveep for me a little, wdll you not? hut 
not too much, for T do not wush you to feel real sotTOw. You 
must amuse yourselves greatly, my children. I forgot to tell 
you that more profil was made on the buckles without 
tongues than on all the rest; the gross cost two francs to 
produce and sold for sixty. It wms really a good trade, so you 
must not feel surprised at the six hundred thousand francs. 
Monsieur Pontmercy. It is honest money. You can be rich 
without any fear. You must have a carriage, now and then 
a box at the opera, handsome ball-dresses, my Cosette, and 
give good dinners to your friends, and be very happy. I was 
writing just now to Cosette. She will find my letter. To 
her I leave the twm candlesticks on the mantel-piece. They 
are silver, but to me they are made of gold, of diamonds; 
they change the candies placed in thorn into consecrated 
tapers. I know not whether the man who gave them to me 
is satisfied with me above, hut I have done what I could. 
My children, you will not forget that I am a poor man, you 
will have me buried in some corner with a stone to mark the 
spot. That is my wish. No name on the stone. If Cosette 
comes to see it now^ and then, it will cause me pleasure. 
And you, too, Monsieur Pontmercy, I must confess to you 
that I did not always like you, and I ask your forgiveness. 
Now, she and you are only one for me. I am very grateful 
to you, for I feel that you render Cosette happy; if you only 
knewp Monsieur Pontmercy, her pretty pink cheeks were 
my Joy, and w'hen I saw her at all pale I was miserable. 
There is in the chest of clraw^ers a five hundred franc note, 
I have not touched it, for it is for the poor, Cosette. Do you 
see your little dress there on the bed? Do you recognize it? 
and yet it wms only ten years ago! How time passes! We 
have been very happy, and it is all over. Do not weep, my 
children, 1 am not going very far, and I shall see you from 
there; you will only have to look wTien it is dark, and you 
will see me smile. Cosette, do you remember Montfermeil? 
You were in the wood and very frightened; do you remember 
when I took the bucket-handle? It was the first time I 
touched your pretty little hand. It was so cold. Ah, you 
had red hands in those days, miss, but now they are very 
white. And the large doll? do you remember? You chris- 
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tened it Catherine^ and were sorry that you did not take it 
with you to the convent. How many times you have made 
me laugh, my sweet angel! When it rained, you used to 
set straws floating in the gutter and watched them go. One 
day I gave you a wicker battledore and a shuttlecock with 
yellow, blue and green feathers. You have forgotten it. 
You were so merry when a little girl. You used to play. 
You would put cherries in your ears. All these are things of 
the past. The forests through which you pass with your 
child, the trees under which you have walked, the convent in 
which we hid, the sports, the hearty laughter of childhood, 
are shadows. I imagined that all this belonged to me, and 
that was my stupidity. Those Thenardiers were very wicked, 
but we must forgive them. Cosette, the moment has ar- 
rived to tell you your mother’s name. It was Fantine. 
Remember this name — Pantine. Fall on your knees every 
time that you pronounce it. She suffered terribly. She 
loved you dearly. She knew as much misery as you have 
known happiness. Such are the distributions of God. He 
is above. He sees us all, and He knows all that He does 
amid his great stars. I am going away, my children. Love 
each other dearly and always. There is no other thing in the 
world but that; love one another. You will sometimes think 
of the poor old man who died here. Ah, my Cosette, it is 
not my fault that I did not see you every day, for it broke 
my heart. I went as far as the corner of the street, and 
must have produced a funny effect on the people who saw 
me pass, for I was like a madman, and even went out without 
my hat. My children, I can no longer see very clearly. I 
had several things to say to you, but no matter. Think of 
me a little. You are blessed beings. I know not what is the 
matter with me, but I see light. Come hither. I die happy. 
Let me lay my hands on your beloved heads.” 

Cosette and Marius fell on their knees, heart-broken and 
choked with sobs, each under one of Jean Valjean’s hands. 
These august hands did not move again. He had fallerx 
hack, and the light from the two candles illumined him: his 
white face looked up to Heaven, and he let Cosette and 
Marius cover his hands with kisses — for he was dead. The 
night was starless and intensely dark: doubtless some im- 
mense angel was standing in the gloom, with outstretched 
wings, waiting for the soul. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE GRASS HIDES, AND THE RAIN EFFACES. 

There is at the cemetery of Pere-Lachaise, in the vicin- 
ity of the poor side, far from the elegant quarter of the city 
of sepulchres, far from those fantastic tombs which display 
in the presence of eternity the hideous fashions of death, 
in a deserted corner, near an old wall, under a yew, up w’^hich 
bind-weed climbs, and amid couch-grass and moss, a tomb- 
stone. This stone is no more exempt than the others from 
the result of time, from mildew, lichen, and the deposit of 
birds. Water turns it green and the atmosphere blackens it. 
It is not in the vicinity of any path, and people do not care 
to visit that part, because the grass is tall and they get their 
feet wet. When there is a. little sunshine the lizards disport 
on it; there is all around a rustling of wild oats, and in 
spring linnets sing on the trees. 

This tombstone is quite bare. In cutting it only the ne- 
cessities of the tomb ^vere taken into consideration; no fur- 
ther care was taken than to make the stone long enough 
and narrow enough to cover a man. 

No name can he read on it. 

Many, many years ago, however, a hand wrote on it in 
pencil these lines, which became almost illegible through 
rain and dust; and which are probably effaced at the present 
day: 

II dort Quoique le sort fdt pour lui bien dtrange, 

II vivait. II mourut qiiand il n’eut pas son ange; 

Da chose simplement d'elle-meme arriva, 

Comme ia nuit se fait lorsque le jour s’en va. 


THE END OP JEAN VALJBAN. 



